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Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  railroad  construction 
and  employment  of  soldiers  in  connection  with  spruce  produc- 
tion  870,  871,  874 

Christma.s,  Dr.  Wm.  W.,  testimony  regarding: 

Aeroplane  production 235-272 

Aircraft  Service,  Inefficiency  of 240-2r)7 

Bullet  aeroplane 242-244 

De  Havlland  aeroplane,  defects  of 237-238,  246-248 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  advantages  and  types  of 

various  types  of  aeroplanes 235-272 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  advantage  and  de- 
fects of  various  types  of  aeroplanes ; 235-258 

Liberty  motor  and  similarity  to  Hall-Scott  motor 238,  239,  259-272 

Parallel-truss  aeroplane,  defects  of 239-241,  246-248 

Clark,  Col.  E.  V.,  testimony  before  Thomas  committee  re  De  Havlland 

aeroplane  in.serted  In  the  record 190-192 

Coffin.  Mr.  Howard,  testimony  re  program  for  Increased  aircraft  produc- 
tion     9,10 

Colonial  army  plan,  testimony  re 6,7 

Construction  of  Air  Service  stations 327-330 
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Contracts :  P«««. 

Aircraft  material,  testimony  relating  to  in  connection  with  activities 

of  Col.  Edward  A.  Deeds 45-61 

Air  Service  for  $100,000  or  over,  table  and  testimony  re 285-325 

American  firms  mannfacturing  aeroplanes  for  foreijrn  account 7 

Cost-plus      in      connection      with      spruce      production      in      Ore- 
gon   563-574,  668-673 

Cros  -license  agreements  with  reference  to  aircraft  production 399-448 

Curtis  aeroplanes,  sale  of 114-118 

Handley-Paige,  alleged  extravagance  in  connection  with 134-137 

Limiber  for  aeroplane  manufacture 574-626,  680-^90 

Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,   for  constructing  railroad   in   connection 

with  spruce  production 716-730,  756-772,  916-946 

Surplus  aeroplanes,  sale  of ^ 453-486,520-550 

United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  for  purchase  of  copper 75-87 

United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation 332-336 

Copper : 

Price  of 75-87 

United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  purchases  made  through 75-87 

Cost-plus  contracts  in  connection  with  spruce-production  operations 626-673 

Council  of  National  Defense,  relations  to  aircraft  production  program 10 

Cross-license  agreements  r 

Aeroplanes,  manufacture  of  and 399-448 

Attorney  General's  decision  re  legality  of 432-435 

Crowell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  testimony  re  report  on  aircraft  pro- 
duction   11. 12 

Curtlss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  sale  of  suri)lus  aeroplanes  to 114-130, 

453^86,  520-550 

Deaths  among  aviators  abroad 33-35,208 

Deeds,  Col.  Edward  A.,  business  connections  and  qualifications  for  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  aircraft  production 45-61,  72 

De  Haviland  aeroplane : 

Advisability  of  concentrated  production  in  United  States 165, 166 

Defects  in 17, 18, 

31-35,  131,  140-144,  175-182,  190-220,  237-238,  246-248,  353-355.  378 

Necessity  for  production  of 211-216 

Production  of 216-220,  353-355.  378 

Supply  of,  furnished  forces  abroad 165,166 

Destruction  of  aeroplanes  in  France 221-224 

Disque,  Gen.,  testimony  regarding  connection  with  spruce  pro<luction 748-754 

Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,  appropriations  and  expenditures  for 

aviation  purposes,  tables  and  testimony  re 273-282 

Dunwoody,  Col.,  examination  of  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  work  of  lAH*k- 

hard  Commission 141 

Edmunds,  Hon.  G.  W.,  letter  from  Pope  Yeatman  re  price  and  prmhictlon 

of  copper 76 

Employment  of  soldiers  in  connection  with  sppuc»e  production 691-704,853-876 

Enemy,  tables  and  testimony  re  aeroplanes  used  abroad  by 163-173 

Engines,  manufactured  in  United  States 452 

Expenditures : 

Aviation   purposes,   tables  and   testimony   re 273-279,260-297 

Spruce  Production  Corporation 331-343 

Experience  of  personnel  of  Army  engaged  in  aircraft  production 37-43 

Farman  H.  (aeroplane),  testimony  re  use  of  abroad 123 

Fatalities  among  aviators 33-35,208 

Fatalities  in  Air  Service  (tables)  following  page 556 

Fauber,  Mr.  W.  H.,  testimony  regarding: 

"A  *  Within  the  Law*  conspiracy"  written  by  testimony  re 435-437 

Cross-license  agreement  with  reference  to  aircraft  production 399-448 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  I^ea  re  cross-license  agreement 

with  reference  to  aircraft  production 399-448 

Feeding  of  aviators  in  Italy 121 

Fighting  machines,  number  of  abroad 163-180 

Financial  operations  of  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  testimony  re_.  704-716 
Flying  officers  in  United  States  and  American  Expeditionary  Forces.-  283-285 
Foreign  coDtracts  of  American  firms  for  aeroplanes 7 
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Foulois,  Maj.  B.  D.,  testimony  regarding:  Page. 

Aeroplane  engines  manufactured  in  United  States 453 

Aviation   appropriations  and  expenditures 360-397 

De  Havlland  aeroplane,  production  and  defects  of 353-^355 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  aviation  purposes 360-397 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  number  of  aeroplanes 

manufactured  in  United  States 452 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  prewar  aviation  prepa- 
rations    343-359 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  aviation  purposes 382-395 

Examination  of  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  production  of  aeroplanes 

for  American  forces 555-561 

Expenditures  for  aviation  purposes 360-397 

Prewar  aviation  preparations 343-359 

Prance,  aeroplanes  destroyed   in,   testimony   re 221-224 

Frear,  Hon.  James  A.,  examination  of  Hon.  Nowton  D.  Baker.     (See  Baker.) 
Frear,  Hon.  James  A, : 

Examination  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Chinn.     (8ce  Chinn.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wra.  J.  Chishohn.    (See  Chisholm.) 
Examination  of  Col.  Dunwoody.     {See  Dun  woody.) 
Examination  of  Maj.  D.  B.  Foulois.     (See  Foulois.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  John  E.  Frost.     <See  Frost.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hyde.     (See  Hyde.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Liglitner.     (See  Lightner.) 
Examination  of  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menohor.     (See  Menoher.) 
Examination  of  ^laj.  John  E.  INIorley.     (See  ^lorley.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Perry.     (See  Perry.) 
Examination  of  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick.     (See  Patrick.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Scott.     (See  Scott.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Sligh.     (See  Sligh.) 
Examination  of  Col.  C.  P.  Steams.     (See  Stearns.) 

Tetter  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  re  sale  of  surplus  aeroplanes 483-484 

Statement  regarding  Hughes  and  Thomas  reports  on  aircraft  pro- 
duction    3 

Statement  re  method  of  examining  witnesses  at  hearings 448-450 

French  Government,  aeroplanes  supplied  United  States  Forces  by 489-491 

P'rench,  table  showing  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170 

Trost,  Mr.  John  E.,  testimony  regarding: 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  production  of  .«?pruce  and 

railroad  construction  in  connection  therewith 819-841,  852,  853 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  I^a  re  producthm  of  spruce  and 

railroad  con.<?trurtlon  in  connection  therewith 842-847 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  production  of  sprue* 

and  railroad  construction  In  connection  therewith 847,  852 

German  aeroplanes,  table  showing  types  of 223 

Germany,  table  showing  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170 

Gorrell,  Col.  E.  S.,  testimony  regarding : 

Boiling  commission,  organization  nnd  work  of,  abroad 209-216 

De  Havlland  aeroplane,  necessity  for  production  of 211-216 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  production  of  De  Havl- 
land aeroplane 212-216 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  strength  of  aviation 

forces  abroad 175-177, 188 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  organization  and  work 

of  Boiling  commission 209-216 

Hall-Scott  motor,  testimony  re  similarity  to  Liberty  motor___  238, 239,  259-272 

Handley-Paige  aeroplane,  testimony  re  use  of,  abroad 124. 134-137 

Hay-Chamberlain  bill,  testimony  -re 6,  7 

Hickam,  Col.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  production  of 

Liberty   motor 550 

Hispano-Suiza  motors,  testimony  re  production  of 1 —  13, 37 

Horton,  Mr.  L.  G.,  testimony  regarding : 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  Slems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Co.  contract  for  railroad  construction  in  connection  with  spruce 
production ; 946 
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Horton,  Mr.  L.  G.,  testimony  repirdin? — Continued.  P«»e 

Exiimination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Co.  contract  for  railroad  construction  in  connection  with  spruce 

production 945. 94G 

Hughes  report  on  aircraft  production,  testimony  re 13,37,38,57-59 

Hyde,  Mr.  William  A. : 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  cost-plus  contracts  in 

connection  with  spruce  production  in  Oregon 563-574 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  cost-plus  contracts  in 

connection  with  spruce  production  in  Oregon 671-673 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Wsilter  W.  Magee  re  cost-i)lus  contracts  In 

connection  with  spruce  production  In  Oregon 668-671 

Increased  production  of  aircraft,  testimony  re  program  of  Mr.  Howard 

Coffin   9, 10 

Inspector  General's  Investigation  of  railroad  construction  in   State  of 

Washington  in  connection  with  spruce  production 10J^114 

Investigations,  sw^earing  of  witnesses  at,  before  select  committee 691-693 

Italians,  table  showing  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170 

Italian  Government,  aeroplanes  supplied  United  States  forces  by 489-491 

Italy,  feeding  of  aviators  In 121 

LaGuardla,  Hon.  Florello  H. : 

Testimony  regarding  appropriations  for  aircraft  production 124,125 

Aviation  activities  abroad 119-162 

Aviation  fields,  purchJise  of 137,138 

Caproni  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 124,143 

Curtiss  Company,  contract  for  purchase  of  aeroplanes 139,140 

De  Haviland  aeroplane,  defects  of 131,140-144 

Examination   of,    by   Hon.    James   A.    Frear   i*e   aviation    activities 

abroad 119-162 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  I^a  re  military  duty  and  activi- 
ties abroad 147-160 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  appropriations  for  air- 
craft production  and  aviation  activities  abroad 125,126,131,132,146 

Farman  H.,  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 123 

Feeding  of  aviators  in  Italy 121 

Handley-Paige  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 124,134-137 

Liberty  motors,  delivery  of  to  foreign  countries 128-130 

Soeieta  Italia  automobile  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 124,125 

Spad  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 123 

Student  avaitors,  method  of  training 120-124 

Supply  of  aeroplanes  abroad 127,128 

S.  V.  A.  aeroplane,  use  of  abroad 124,125 

Lea,  Hon.  Clarence  F. : 

Examination  of  M.  B.  B.  Chinn.     (fire  Chlnn.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Chlsholm.     (Sec  Chlsholra.) 
Examination  of  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Christmas.     (See  Christmas.) 
Examination  of  Capt.  Eaton.     (See  Eaton.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fauber.     (See  Fauber.) 
Examination  of  Maj.  B.  D.  Foulois.     (See  Foulois.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  John  E.  Frost.     (See  Frost.) 
Examination  of  Col.  E.  S.  Gorrell.     (See  Oorrell.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Horton.     (See  Horton.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hyde.     (See  Hyde.) 
Examination  of  Col.  Hlckam.     (See  Hlckam.) 
Examination  of  Hon.  Florello  TiaGuardla.     (See  LaGuardla.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Llghtner.     (See  Lightner.) 
Examination  of  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher.     (See  Menoher.) 
Examination  of  Maj.  John  E.  Morley.     (See  Morley.) 
Examination  of  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick.     (See  Patrick.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Perry.     (See  Perry.) 
Examination  of  Capt.   Seaton.     (See  Seaton.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Scott.     (Ses  Scott.) 
Examination  of  Maj.  Charles  R.  Sllgh.     (See  SHgh.) 
Examination  of  Col.  C.  P.  Steams.     (See  Steams.) 

Statement  of  appropriations  of  aircraft  production 8 

Statement  re  method  of  examining  witnesses  at  hearings 448-450 
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liberty   motor:  ^"^• 

Advlsabilitv  of  concentrated  production  of,  in  the  United  States .__  1G5, 16fi 

Defects    in' 12, 13. 35,  36, 37, 165, 166, 190-205,  216-233,  r50 

Delivery  of,  to  foreign  countries 128-130 

Equipment  of  foreign  maciiines  wLtli 12,13 

Manufacture  and  installation  in  various  types  of  planes 18-35 

Production    of 12, 13,  35-^37, 165, 166, 190-20'>,  216-2:i3,  550 

Similarity  to  Hall-Scott  motor 238,239,259-272 

X.ightner,  Mr.  H.  J.,  testimony  regarding: 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear,  i-e  spruce  production  and 

railroad  construction  in  connection  therewith 876-893,901 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea,  re  spruce  production  and 

railroad  construction  in  connection  therewith 894-898 

Examination  of.  by   Hon.   Walter  W.  Magee,   re  spruce  production 

and  railroad  construction  in  connection  therewith 893, 5^94, 898-901 

T.ockhard  Commission,  investigation  of  aviation  matters  abroad,  testi- 
mony  re 141 

Lumber : 

Price  and  production  of,  for  aeroplanes 574-626.080-690 

Production   for  aircraft  puiposes,  cost-plus  contracts  in  conne*^tion 

with 56a-574,  668-673 

Spruce  production  and  artificial  drying  of :_  674-679 

Spruce  Production  Corporation,  testimony  re  oix»rntions  with  lumber 

production 626-667 

Magee,  Hon.  Walter  W. : 

Examination  of  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker.     (See  Baker.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  K  B.  Chinn.     (See  Chinn.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Chisholni.     (See  Chisholm.) 
Examination  of  Dr.  William  W.  Christmnp.     (See  Christmas.) 
Examiuption  of  Mr.  John  E.  Frost.     (See  Frost.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Horton.     (See  Horton.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hyde.     (See  Hyde.) 
Examination  of  Hon.  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.     (See  LaGuardia.) 
Examination  of  ]Mr.  H.  J.  Lightner.    (See  Lightner.) 
Examination  of  Maj.  John  B.  Morley.     (See  Morley.) 
Examination  of  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick.     (See  Patrick.) 
Examination  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Scott.     (See  Scott.) 
Examination  of  Col.  C.  P.  Steams.   (See  Stearns.) 
Menoher,  Gen.  Charles  T.,  testimony  regarding: 

American  aeroplanes  furnished  A.  E.  F.,  tables  and  testimony  re 486-520 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  aviation  purposes 273-282 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  aviation  purposes 273-343 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  expenditures  of  IT.  S. 

Spruce  Production  Corporation 341-343 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  sale  of  surplus  aero- 
planes   453-486 

Examinntion  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures for  aviation  purposes 281 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  T^a  re  production  of  Liberty 

motors   550 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  T^a  re  sale  of  surplus  aero- 
planes   472,  479,  481,  520-550,  484-488 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea.  re  types  and  number  of 

American  aeroplanes  abroad 486-520 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee,  re  appropriations  and 

expenditures  for  aviation  purposes 281 

Flying  officers  in  United  States  and  American  Expeciitionary  Forces.  283-295 

Number  of  aeroplanes  .sent  abroad 281 

Number  of  aviators  in  service 28.3-285 

Production  of  aeroplanes  in  United  States 280,  281 

Spruce  Production  Corporation,  expenditures  of 331-343 

Training  of  student  aviators 121-124 

Milwaukee  Railway  Co.,  testimony  re  relation  to  railroad  construction  In 
State  of  Washington 87-118 
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Morley,  MaJ.  John  B.,  testimony  regarding:  Page. 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear,  re  operations  of  Spruce 

Production  Corporation 626-667 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea,  re  operations  of  Spruce 

Production  Corporation 628.641,667 

Eixamination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee,  re  operations  of  Spruce 

Production  Corporation 641-658.663-667 

Mulilenberg,   Maj.   H.    C.    K.,    testimony   before   Tliomas   committee    re 

Do  Haviland  aeroplane  inserted  in  the  record 193-195 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  extract  from  report  on 

aeronautic  patent  question  inserted  in  hearings 425-432 

National  Cash  Register  prosecution,  testimony  re  in  connection  with  quali- 
fications of  Col.  Deeds 4S-T»2 

Number  of  aeroplanes  abroad 6^-69, 127, 128, 281 

Number  of  aviators  abroad,  tables  and  testimony  re__  182-190, 283-285, 453, 454 
Oregon,   cost-plus   contracts   in    connection   with   production   of  lumber 

in 563-574,668-673 

Packing  and  shipping  of  aeroplanes 562 

Parallel  truss  aeroplane,  defects  of 23»-241, 246-248 

Patents,  cross-license  agreement  with  reference  to 339-449 

Patrick,  Col.  Mason  M.,  testimony  regarding: 

Aeroplanes,  number  of,  abroad 163-189 

Allies,  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170-173 

Allies,  number  of  balloons  used  by 170-173 

Aviation  forces  abroad 163-189 

Balloons  used  abroad 170-173 

Bombing  machines,  number  of  abroad 163-180 

Central  Powers,  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170-173 

Central  Powers,  num]>er  of  balloons  used  by 170-173 

Enemy,  number  of  balloons  used  by 17(V-173 

Enemy,  number  of  aeroplanes  used  by 170-173 

De  Haviland  aeroplane,  advisability  of  concentrated  production  of 

in  United  States in5.166 

De  Haviland  aeroplane,  defects  of 175-182, 190-20.> 

De  Haviland  aeroplane,  production  of 216-220 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  destruction  of  aero- 
planes In  France :. 222-224 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  production  of  Liberty 

motors  and  De  Haviland  aeroplanes 217-233 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  re  strength  of  aviation 

forces  abroad 163-18<> 

Exflmination   of,   by  Hon.   Clarence  F.    I^a   re   aviation   activities 

abroad 207-209 

Examination   of,  by   Hon.   Clarence   F.   Jjen.   re   aviation   fatalities 

abroad 20S 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  I>ea  re  aviation  forces  abroad -_       167 
Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  destruction  of  aero- 
planes In  France_'_ 221-224 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  re  prwluctlon  of  Lil>ertv 

motors  and  De  Haviland  aeroplanes 207-209,216-233 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  re  production  of  aero- 
planes   231-233 

Fighting  machines,  number  of,  abroad 163-189 

Foreign  duty  of,  statement  regarding 163,164 

Libertv  motor,  advisability  of  concentrated  production  of.  In  United 

States ia5,166 

Liberty  motor,  defects  in 190-20.1 

Liberty  motor,  production  of 165,166,216-220 

Personnel  of  air  service  abroad 182-190 

Spad,  aeroplane,  cancellation  of  contract  for 199 

Perry,  Mr.  Thomas  D.,  testimony  regarding: 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  James^.  Frear  re  artificially  dried  spruce  674-679 
Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  I.iea  re  artificially  dried  spruce  667-679 

Pershing  expeclltlon  in  Mexico,  use  of  aeroplanes  in 4,5 

Personnel  of  Air  Service  abroad 182-190 

Porter  Bros.,  cost-plus  contract  of,  In  connection  with  spruce  produc- 
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WAR  EXPENDITURES. 


Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
War  Department,  House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  Jvly  31,  1919. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  hearing  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  (chairman) 
presiding.     Also  present  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  and  Hon.  Clarence 
F.  Lea. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  This  is  our  first  regu- 
lar hearing,  and  we  have  before  us  to-day  the  Secretary  of  War. 

TESTIMOITT   OP  HON.   ITEWTOIT   D.   BAKER,    SECRETART   OF 
WAR,  WASHIirGTOir,  D.  C. 

(The  Secretary  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Hughes  investigation,  of  17,000 
,)ages,  covering  testimony  of  nearly  300  witnesses,  taken  over  a  period 
of  five  months,  together  with  the  exhaustive  Hughes  report,  present 
certain  findings  oi  fact  and  certain  conditions  that  appear  to  have 
been  covered  thoroughly  by  that  report,  which  was  directed  to  air- 
craft production  and  alleged  malfeasance. 

The  Thomas  hearings,  covering  several  thousand  typewritten 
pages  of  testimony,  were  also  held  during  the  war  and  a  brief  report 
was  filed,  disclosing  existing  conditions  at  that  time.  Both  of  these 
reports  were  made  in  August,  1918. 

This  committee  is  called  upon  to  follow  the  general  lines  adopted 
by  both  committees,  bringing  the  report  down  to  date,  and  to  present 
to  Congress  facts  affecting  the  general  aircraft  situation  as  a  basis 
for  future  legislation. 

It  now  appears  unnecessary  to  recall  many  of  the  witnesses  hereto- 
fore examined  in  the  two  hearings,  and  the  committee  at  the  outset, 
desires  to  make  brief  inquiries  regarding  matters  presented  by  the 
public  and  private  investigations  that  have  been  held  relating  to  air- 
craft activities  during  the  war.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
wishes  to  ascertain  how  far  an  agreed  state  of  facts  has  been  reached 
by  those  rendering  the  reports  and  by  the  officials  engaged  in  aircraft 
activities. 

The  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  War  has  been  asked  at  the  outset 
to  aid  us  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  any  further  matter  developed 
will  be  given  whatever  attention  the  committee  deems  advisable. 

Mr.  Baker,  when  were  you  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Without  seeking  to  be  accurate  as  to  the  date, 
I  think  it  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  predecessor  was  Mr.  Garrison  ? 
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Secretary  Baker.  My  immediate  predecessor  was  Gen.  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  who  was  Secretary  ad  interim,  but  who  was  there  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison  was  my  predecessor  before  Gen. 
Scott. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  resigned? 

Secretary  Baker,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany,  on  the  other,  did  vou  know 
anything  about  the  aircraft  situation  in  this  country  as  to  the  matter 
of  preparation,  or  the  general  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  knew  nothing  about  air- 
craft in  those  days.  I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  my 
attention  was  directed  to  municipal  questions  entirely,  and  I  knew 
nothing  about  aircraft. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  know  nothing  about  preparations  that  had  been 
made  up  to  that  time  by  this  Uovemment  in  connection  with  the 
War  Department  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  aircraft 
activities;  was  it  before  your  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  sir;  it  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  woidd  be  about  a  year  prior  to  the  entry  of  this 
Government  into  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Just  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  did  you  fii-st  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War— and  I  believe  you  said  about  the  7th  of  March,  1916? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  you  first  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
War  what  were  the  conditions  at  that  time,  so  far  as  you  know 
regarding  aircraft  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  give  you  only  the  most  general  statement 
about  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by  doing  so  I  can  show  you  when 
my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject.  The  day  I  came  down 
at  Washington  to  be  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  War,  Villa,  the  Mexican 
bandit,  crossed  the  border  into  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  so  that  the  first 
day  of  my  secretaryship  was  occupied  with  the  question  that  was 

{►resented  by  that  invasion  by  a  bandit  force  into  the^  United  States, 
mmediately,  or  within  a  very  few  days  at  least,  we  were  all  devoting 
our  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  so-called  Pershing  expedition, 
a  force  which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing,  and,  if 
possible,  capturing  the  bandit,  Villa,  lliat  organization  took  a 
week  to  get  going,  to  get  started,  and  either  while  we  were  considering 
that  or  immediately  thereafter  I  inquired  of  Gen.  Scott,  Chief  m 
Staff,  whether  we  had  any  airplanes,  thinking  that  airplanes  would 
be  a  very  considerable  and  suitable  addition  to  the  force  of  Gen. 
Funston,  who  was  the  department  commander,  for  the  purpose  of 

?atrolling  the  border,  ana  perhaps  a  very  good  addition  to  Gen. 
ershing's  expeditionary  forces. 

I  was  told  that  we  had  a  number  of  airplanes,  a  few  of  more  or 
less  thoroughly  American  type,  not  modified  by  any  of  the  experi- 
ences of  Europe,  and  I  directed  that  they  bo  sent,  I  think  from  San 
Diego;  directed  that  they  be  sent  to  Gen.  Funston. 

My  recoDection  is  that  there  was  an  interchange  of  telegrams — 
though  I  can  not  be  definite  about  this  just  at  the  moment — ^with 
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Gen.  Funston,  in  which  he  said  he  thought  airplanes  would  bo  of 
no  special  service  in  that  work.  If  it  was  not  the  view  of  Gen. 
Funston  it  was  the  view  of  somebody  m  the  War  Department,  but 
I  said  the  airplanes  ought  to  go  there  anyway,  and  if  they  could  not 
be  used  otherwise  they  might  certainly  be  used  in  observation  service, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  the  use  of  them.  They  were  sent.  After 
a  little  while  the  Pershing  expedition  had  penetrated  so  far  south 
into  Mexico,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  maintain  communication  with 
that  expedition,  that  it  was  attempted  to  maintain  communication 
by  the  use  of  airplanes.  They  were  off  the  line  of  raiboad,  and  wires 
were  strung  by  the  signal  corps,  and  were  frequently  cut  by  Indians 
and  others,  and  there  were  some  static  conditions  which  prevented 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  anything  Uke  constantly;  it  was 
occasionally  used,  but  the  sets  that  were  sent  there  were  tiuck  sets, 
and  mule  sets,  instead  of  pennanent  supports,  so  that  there  were 
times  when  we  had  to  maintain  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Gen.  Pershing's  headquaiters  by  other  means. 

Some  of  the  airplanes  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  some  fell,  and 
all  of  them  proved  inadequate  in  use,  and  as  soon  as  the  true  situa- 
tion in  the  War  Department  was  called  to  my  attention  I  took  up 
with  all  the  manufacturers  of  airplanes  in  America,  immediately, 
the  matter  of  producing  at  the  highest  possible  speed  a  supply  of 
aircrafts,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  equipping  Pershing's  forces 
at  least  with  the  most  adequate  means  at  that  time 

Mr.  Fbeab  (interposing).  What  time  would  it  be  about  '^at  that 
time''? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  must  have  been  in  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Fuear.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Baker.  At  that  time  Gen.  Squier  was  the  chief  siganl 
officer,  as  ne  still  is — no,  Gen.  Scriven  was  the  chief  signal  officer. 
There  had  been  quite  recently,  prior  to  that,  quite  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  aircraft  division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  It  had  been  presided 
over  by  Col.  Reber,  an  officer  of  years  of  distinction,  a  man  of  great 
piechanical  ingenuity  and  decision  of  character,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  the  development  of  aircraft.  Prior  to  my  coming  to  Washington 
a  controversy  came  up  about  Col.  Reber,  that  led  to  his  being  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  when  I  came  on  to  Washington  I  found  a  court- 
martial  record  of  500  or  600  pages — that  is,  involving  a  court-martial 
or  investigation  into  the  aircraft  section,  which  required  me,  in  order 
to  take  up  the  situation,  to  inquire  into  the  mechanics  of  aircraft 
construction,  as  I  also  had  to  inquire  into  the  general  situation.  So 
I  sent  up  to  the  signal  office  and  had  them  send  down  an  officer  who 
was  a  ffier  and  who  imderstood  things  of  that  sort,  a  man  now  known 
as  Lieut.  Col.  Jones.  I  waded  through  that  record  at  night,  while 
I  sat  up  waiting  for  communications  from  Gen.  Funston  on  the  border. 
I  sat  up  until  2  and  3  o^ clock  at  night  going  over  the  matter,  and  I 
went  into  the  Reber  case,  and  found  there  was  a  very  serious  con- 
dition of  disorganization  in  the  aircraft  section  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
Gen.  Reber  had  been  very  impatient  with  Gen.  Scriven,  and  had 
*     "     counseled  insubordination  as  far  as  Gen.  Scriven  was 


concerned 

Mr.  Frear.  Was    that   the   character   of    the   charges    preferred 
against  Reber  ?  • 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  have  forgotten  the  charge,  but  that  was  one 
of  the  things,  certainly,  that  he  had  counseled  the  young  men  to 

Say  no  attention  to  ^'the  old  man,''  meaning  his  superior  officer, 
ren.  Scriven. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  result? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  result  was  that  I  detached  Keber  from  the 
aircraft  section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  I  do  not  now  remember  who 
was  put  in  his  place,  but  Gen.  Scriven  doubtless  advised  who  should 
be  put  in  his  place ;  and  I  directed  that  a  very  thoroguh  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  aircraft  section  be  made.  There  was  rather  tempera- 
mental behavior  on  the  part  of  the  young  men.  There  was  a  charge 
that  Reber  was  playing  favorites,  and  one  charge  was  that  a  lot  of 
the  men  were  allowed  to  draw  extra  pay  for  the  flying  service  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  ground  men,  but  they  were  permitted 
to  qualify  as  pilots  by  just  going  up  once  or  twice  and  without  any 
real  qualifications,  so  as  to  draw  flymg  pay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Rather  unimportant,  so  far  as  the  larger  affairs  were 
concerned. 

Secretary  Baker.  Rather  unimportant,  as  far  as  individuals  were 
concerned,  but  showing  a  bad  situation  in  the  division. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  situation  as  to  the  aircraft  program 
at  that  time;  or,  how  many  machines  did  we  have,  and  wnat  was 
the  type  of  machine  or  machines,  as  far  as  you  can  recall  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  recall  that,  but  a  very  small  number, 
I  think  about  16  airplanes,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.     I  just  wanted  to  get  at  the  general  situation. 

Secretary  Baker.  May  I  add  a  sontc^nce  or  two  right  there  in 
order  to  fi^et  at  vrhat  I  think  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Baker.  When  I  came  to  Washington  the  controversy 
had  arisen  in  Congress  as  between  two  views  of  army  reorganization. 
My  predecessor,  Mr.  Garrison,  was  in  favor  of  what  was  coUoqually 
called  '^the  Colonial  Army  plan,''  and  Senator  Chamberlain  was  in 
favor  of  another  plan,  and  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
Mr.  Hay,  was  in  favor  of  still  another  plan.  And  there  had  been  a 
very  intense  controversy  about  the  wnole  subject.  So  that  there 
had  been  no  bill  passed,  and  when  I  came  to  Wasliington  that  matter 
was  all  in  the  dough.  I,  accordingly,  had  to  come  down  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  advocate  some  kind  of  adjustment  of  the 
outstanding  differences  in  order  to  get  a  bill  tlirou^h.  The  net 
result  of  the  ^^hole  thing  was  that  the  so-called  **IIay-Chamberlain'' 
bill  was  passed.  -iVn  appropriation  bill  was  also  passed,  either  as  a 
part  of  the  Hay-Cham oerlain  bill  or  at  the  same  time.  Gen. 
Scriven,  who  was  then  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  and  detailed  as  head 
of  the  Air  Service,  came  down  before  the  House  committee  and 
argued  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  larger  appropriation  for  aircraft. 
I  came  after  him,  and  as  I  recall  the  situation,  though  I  have  not 
thought  of  it  since,  I  supported  Gen.  Scriven 's  views,  and  explained 
to  the  committee  .the  newness  of  our  general  interest  in  this  coimtry 
in  aircraft  and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  getting  airplanes  in  tlm 
country.  I  had  been  in  communication  with  every  known  manu- 
facturer of  aircraft,  and  none  of  them  could  promise  early  deliveries 
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of  aircraft.     I  supported  Gen.  Scriven  in  his  request  for  aircraft,  but 
no  bill  for  aircraft  had  been  passed  before  I  came  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  factories  were  manufacturing  airplanes 
at  the  time? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  generally,  so  far  as  you  recollect,  not  attempting 
to  be  exact. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  say  offhand  that  I  saw  representatives 
from  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  manufacturers  of  airplanes  more  or 
less  for  private  use,  but  incidentally  selling  to  the  Government, 
although  the  Government  market  was  not  large  enough  to  maintain 
anv  one  of  those  factories;  is  that  right? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  entirely  so.  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  had  contracts  with  foreign  Governments,  out  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  after  the  war  had  been  on  in  Europe  about  a 

year  and  a  half,  from  August,  1914 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  That  was  in  March,  1916. 
Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  To  March,  1916,  which  would  be  a  little 
over  a  year  and  a  half.     But  they  were  furnishing  to  some  extent 
airplanes  for  the  European  service? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  Curtiss  people  had  arranged  large 
foreign  contracts.     Whether  others  had  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  planes  were  they  furnishing? 
Secretary  Baker.  To  us  ? 
Mr.  Frear.  No;  to  the  foreign  Governments. 
Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  taiow. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  were  they  furnishing  to  us  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Training  planes. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  elementary  training  plane  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  kind  of  plane  that  Pershing  had  on  the 
border,  if  he  had  any  to  speak  of? 
Secretary  Baker,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  of  any  particular  value  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Thery  were   90  horsepower,  I  think,  and   the 
first  new  ones  that  we  got  were  of  the  same  kind.     The  fliers  com- 
plained of  them  very  particularly.     They  said,  '*  What  is  the  use  of 
sending  these?    They  are  not  equal  to  what  we  need."     I  said, 
''  These  are  the  first  ones  we  had  and  I  sent  them." 
Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  March,  1916? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  airplanes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Gen.  Squier  will  know 
about  that,  but  I  know  we  got  a  somewhat  larger  appropriation 
shortly  after  that,  and  got  a  still  larger  appropriation  a  little  later, 
and  from  then  on  very  large  appropriations;  out  as  to  the  details 
of  the  preparations  we  made  following  the  additional  appropriations, 
thev  were  made  in  the  signal  or  aircraft  section  of  the  department 
ancl  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  give  them  to  you. 
Mr.  Frear.  Your  attention  was  not  called  to  those  details  after 
that? 
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Secretary  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  remember,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  what  time  thereafter  was  your  attention  called  to 
this  aircraft  situation;  how  long  after  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  would  you  say? 
That  was  in  April,  1917;  have  you  any  recollection  of  it? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  must  have  talked 
a  nimiber  of  times  with  Gen.  Squiers  and  Gen.  Scriven  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FiiEAR.  But  you  have  no  definite  recollection? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  the  general  recollection  that  Gen.  Scriven 
and  Gen.  Squier  talked  to  me  very  frequently  of  their  plans,  and  of 
airplane  conditions  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  came  from  Gen.  Squier  and  Gen.  Scriven  t 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  Gen.  Scriven  in  the  service  now? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  is  a  retired  oflicer,  available  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  remember  about  aircraft  production 
that  was  first  called  to  your  attention  ?  At  what  time  ana  what  was 
the  character  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Do  you  mean  for  this  war  ?  For  our  participa* 
tion  in  this  war  ? 

Mr,  Frear.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time  you  examined  into  the  matter. 
You  spoke  of  the  developments  for  Gen.  Pershing^s  expedition  into 
Mexico,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  remember  about  it,  beginning 
then.  ' 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  be  definite  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  so  particular  about  that;  I  just  want  an  idea 
of  the  situation. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  was  perfect  confusion,  and  everybody  was 
bringing  in  suggestions. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  realize  so  much  was  on  your  shoulders  at  that  time 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  remember  the  details. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  that  after  we  asked  the 
Congress  for  pretty  generous  appropriations,  based  upon  our  previous 
experience,  and  got  them,  we  started  in  with  aircraft — the  Signal 
Corps,  under  Gen.  Squier,  who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Scriven  as  chief, 
started  in  to  develop  an  aircraft  program.  While  that  was  going  on 
Mr.  Howard  Cofiin  came  to  me  one  day  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
very  much  more  smashing  and  pretentious  aircraft  program  was 
necessary  as  a  part  of  our  preparation  for  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  after  war  had  begun  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  member 
of  the  aircraft  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  His 
idea  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a  board  that  would  have  civilian 
experts  on  it;  experts  in  production  as  well  as  in  designing,  and  ought 
to  nave  a  military  man  on  the  committee,  because  they  were  the  men 
who  were  to  use  the  machines;  and  he  laid  out  a  pretty  elaborate 
scheme,  involving  a  very  large  sum  of  mone}",  which  he  thought  ought 
to  be  requested  from  tlie  Congress. 

Does  that  memorandum  which  Mr.  Lea  has  give  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  The  act  of  May  12,  1917,  appropriated  $10,800,000,  and 
the  act  of  June  15,  1917,  appropriated  $43,450,000,  and  the  final 
appropriation  was  $640,000,000. 
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Secretary  Baker.  That  is  accurate,  I  think.  My  memory  is  a  little 
hazy  on  it  now.  But  we  got  ample  appropriations  before  we  got  the 
$640,000,000  appropriation,  to  go  along  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  you  remember  about  the  activities  in  aircraft 
program  was  when  Mr.  Howard  Coffin  spoke  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  the  first  I  recollect  about  this  large  pro- 
gram whicn  we  later  embarked  upon. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  Mr.  Coffin's  position  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Coffin  was  an  automobile  manufacturer. 
Also  he  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  our  entry  into 
the  war  Jind  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense  act,  Mr.  Co,ffin  had 
been  expending  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  because  of  his  own 
patriotic  inspiration,  getting  up  a  catalogue  of  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  facilities  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  having  at  some  one 
place  a  complete  exposition  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  for  all  war  purposes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  had  had  no  particular  experience  with  aircraft  prior 
to  that  time,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  matter  was  in  Gen.  Squier's  hands,  so  far  as  the 
War  Department  was  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  occurred  next,  after  Mr.  Coffin  came  to  see  you  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  My  impression  is — ^and  this  is  only  an  impres- 
sion— that  Gen.  Squier  came  with  Mr.  Coffin.  I  am  not  certain  of 
that,  however. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  soon  after  our  entry  into  the  war? 

Secretary  Baker.  Very  soon.  And  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  associates, 
those  who  came  with  him,  had  worked  out  a  program  involving  an 
expenditure  of  something  over  $600,000,000  which,  as  they  saw  it, 
would  produce  a  very  immediate  production  of  airplanes  on.  a 
quantity  basis,  with  some  standardization  of  design,  so  that  duplica- 
tion would  be  impossible  and  unnecessary  in  the  individual  fabrica- 
tion of  machines.  My  recollection  is  that  prior  to  speaking  to  me, 
Mr.  Coffin  had  been  associated  with  members  of  Gen.  Squier's  force 
and  had  attended  a  dinner  in  New  York,  given  in  fact  by  Mr.  Coffin, 
at  which  they  had  had  a  very  large  number  of  newspaper  men 
present,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  interest  in  a  large  aviation 
program. 

MT.  Frear.  But  so  far  as  actual  aviation  work  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Coffin,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  had  no  experience;  that  is,  he  was 
simply  enthusiastic  and  active  in  helping  in  every  way  he  could? 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactlv  so.  Although  he  was  a  manufacturer 
in  large  quantitT  of  automobiles — the  Hudson  automobile. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  it  turned  out  thereafter,  in  the  aviation  program 
the  automobile  men  were  the  ones  who  took  the  initiative,  very 
largely;  men  who  were  engaged  in  automobile  production  were  the 
men  who  became  enlisted  in  airplane  production  i 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  manufarrturers  of  gas  engines, 
and  they  took  the  matta*  up. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  did  Mr.  Coffin  do  when  he  came  in  in  this  ad- 
visory capacity  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  After  he  became  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  he  participated  in  a  great 
many  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  aircraft. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean,  in  regard  to  aircraft  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  In  regard  to  aircraft,  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  advisory  conunission  made  any  recommendations  or  not.  But 
I  do  know  from  the  very  beginning  of  Mi*.  Coffin's  interest,  and  of  his 
activity;  and  he  was  in  constant  and  unbroken  association  with 
Gen.  Squier  and  his  associates  in  the  aircraft  section — ^I  mean  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

^Ir.  Frear.  He  was  interested  in  all  of  the  war  activities  in  which 
this  country  was  engaged,  or  was  he? 

Secretary  Baker,  les;  he  was  interested  in  them  all  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  commission,  but  his  principal  interest  was  very 
ranidly  developed  and  he  made  that  his  chief  studjr,  I  think. 

MT.  Frear.  What  was  he  known  in  the  real  active  work? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  the  result  of  the  plan  which  was  devised  by 
Mr.  Coffin  and  his  associates,  including  Gen.  Squier,  a  commission 
was  appointed,  known  as  the  Aircraft  Board — ana  I  may  not  have  its 
name  exactly  right — of  which  Mr.  Coffin  was  chairman;  and  i^ter 
quite  a  period  of  time  that  board  undertook  the  whole  business  of 
centralizmg  the  designing  of  aircraft,  perfecting  the  manufacture  of 
airciaft,  developing  the  Liberty  engine;  after  sending  people  abroad 
and  getting  caoles  from  abroad  as  to  what  aircraft  we  needed  in 
this  countrv — the  whole  aircraft  program,  in  other  words,  went 
before  this  board,  of  which  Mr.  Coffin  was  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  made  the  appointments  of  the  members  of  the 
board;  do  you  know? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  remember.  The  board  was  changed 
a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  Mr.  Coffin  the  man  who  appointed  the  board  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Coffin  may  have  reconmiended 
some  of  his  associates,  but  the  appointing  power  did  not  rest  with 
him.  I  can  not  remember  where  the  appomting  power  was,  whether 
it  was  the  President  or  myself  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  discussed  the  names  of  the  members  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  remember  discussing  the  names  quite  often^ 
and  trying  to  get  men  who  were  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  accept  the  names  that  Mr.  Coffin  suggested 
or  did  you  yom-self  suggest  them  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  we  took  his  list,  but  some  changes  were 
made  in  them,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  initial  step  taken  by  Gen.  Squier  in  pre- 
paring for  the  aircraft  board  i 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  and  the  Navy  was  associated  with  them. 
A  naval  officer  was  appointed  to  the  board  by  the  Secretarj*  of  the 
Navy.     Gen.  Squier  was  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  in  your  report  of  1918, 
on  pages  50  and  51,  and  I  assume,  of  course,  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  accepted  the  figures  as  given  oy  some 
one  in  your  department — that  is,  as  to  the  accuracy  oi  the  figures  in 
regard  to  aircraft  production. 
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Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  that  is  so. 

Afr.  Frear.  I  so  imagined  and  appreciate  that  that  must  be  the 
situation.  On  page  50  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1918,  appears  a  statement  of  production  of  training  planes  and 
engines,  which  says: 

When  war  was  declared,  the  United  States  possessed  less  than  300  training  planes, 
all  of  inferior  types.  Deliveries  of  improved  models  were  begun  as  early  as  June, 
1917.  Up  to  November  11,  1918,  over  5,300  had  been  produced,  including  1,600  of  a 
type  which  was  temporarily  abandoned  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  engines. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  information  was  received  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  only  know  from  my  habit  and  do  not 
know  from  recollection;  but  in  preparing  to  write  my  annual  report 
I  asked  each  bureau  chief  or  head  of  division  to  make  me  a  report  of 
his  service,  and  I  abstracted  such  notes  as  I  made  of  any  service  from 
such  report  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Crowell — and  let  me  say  that 
I  saw  this  for  the  first  time  on  yesterday — in  the  report  of  Mr.  Crowell, 
in  the  book  entitled  ''America's  Munitions,  1917-1918,^'  on  page  253, 
appears  a  statement  of  aircraft  production,  including  training  planes 
and  the  advanced  training  machines.  In  that  statement  it  appears 
that  the  primary  training  planes  SJ-lj  JN-J^D,  and  the  Penguin- 
reached  a  total  of  5,952. 

Secretary  Baker*!  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  year  1918.  On  the  other  hand,  your  report 
says  that  up  to  November  11,  1918,  over  5,300  had  been  produced, 
including  1,600  of  a  type  which  was  temporarily  abandoned.  Your 
statement  here  is  5,300,  and  I  am  asking,  if  that  refers  to  the  same 
statement,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  includes  Penguins  and  all;  they  do  not  include 
planes  in  the  air. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  so-called  grass-cutting  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  report  says: 

Planes  for  advanced  training  purposes  were  produced  in  quantity  early  in  1918;  up 
to  the  signing  of  the  anniatice  about  2,500  were  delivered.  Approximately  the  same 
number  were  purchased  overseas  for  training  the  units  with  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

Several  new  modelfl  to  be  used  for  training  pursuit  pilots  are  under  development. 

Within  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  extensive  orders  were  placed  for 
two  t>  pes  of  elementary  training  engines.  Quantity  production  was  reached  within 
a  short  time.  In  all  about  10,000  have  been  delivered,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  satis- 
factory reserve  for  some  time  to  come. 

Of  the  advanced  training  engines,  the  three  im])ortant  models  were  of  foreign 
design,  and  the  success  achieved  in  securing  quantity  production  is  a  gratifying 
commentary  on  the  manufacturing  ability  of  this  country.  The  total  production  up 
to  N  o  vember  1 1  was  approxim  ately  5 ,  200 . 

Now,  referring  to  Mr.  Crowell's  statement  again,  which  is  rather 
more  in  detail,  he  states  that  the  primary  traming  planes  reached 
a  total  of  5,952,  which  includes  Penguins,  at  the  end  of  1918.  The 
history  of  the  production  was  that  in  the  last  one  or  two  months  you 
practically  kept  up  the  total  that  had  been  produced  before,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  My  recollection  is  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that,  of  course,  the  primary  training  planes  were 
not  much  more  tlian  half  of  that  amount  up  to  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice.    That  would  be  a  fair  conclusion,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  at  all.  I  can  tell  you 
for  your  information  that  so  far  as  the  figures  in  my  annual  report  are 
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concerned,  they  were  checked  up  by  the  statistical  division,  under 
Col.  Ayres,  so  that  every  figiire  in  there,  before  I  authorized  it  in  my 
report ,  was  checked  up.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Crowell's  report 
was  submitted  to  the  same  body  lor  checking. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  CroweU's  statement  is  based  upon  aircraft  pro- 
duction facts  which  were  prepared  by  Col.  Mixter,  because  the  figures 
given  are  precisely  the  same  so  far  as  appears.  If  that  is  true  not 
more  than  one-hali  of  the  planes  named  in  your  report,  as  I  gather  from 
it,  were  in  actual  existence  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  correct.  In  your  report  it  states  as  of  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  and  in  Mr,  CrowelPs  statement  it  takes  us  to 
the  end  of  1918,  and  the  figures  are  approximately  the  same  in  both 
cases.  For  instance,  as  to  the  advanced  training  planes,  the  JN-J^. 
and  6H,  S-4  B,  and  C,  E-l,  and  SE-6,  which  are  the  items,  the  total 
was  2,615  during  the  entire  year  up  to  December  31,  1918.  The 
statement  in  your  report  shows  there  were  advanced  training  planes 
of  2,500  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  or  not  it  was  based  upon  any  actual  information  that  was 
contained  in  your  report  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  it  was  believed  to  be  accurate  at  the  time, 
and  checked  up  by  the  statistical  division.  Of  course  I  had  no 
opportunity  personally  to  check  that  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that. 

Another  statement  taken  from  page  51  of  your  report  says: 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  in  military  aeronautics,  the  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high-powered  motor  adaptable  to  American  methods  of  quantity  production 
was  early  recognized.  The  result  of  the  efforts  to  meet  this  need  was  tne  Liberty 
motor — ^America's  chief  contribution  to  aviation,  and  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  war. 

What  is  your  judgment  at  this  time  as  to  the  action  of  the  War 
Department,  and  of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rested  of  pre- 
paring an  aviation  program,  in  devoting  tneir  time  to  the  Liberty 
motor  ? 

.  Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  I  think  it  was  justified  and  I  base  my 
belief  on  this  fact — and  I  hope  you  will  get  the  figures  accurately 
from  somebody  though  I  haven't  them  in  my  mind — but  at  the  time 
the  armistice  came  we  were  manufacturing  Liberty  motors  with  so 
much  greater  rapidity  than  the  British,  after  their  three  or  four  vears 
were  able  to  manuiacture  their  corresponding  motor,  the  Jlolls- 
Rovce,  that  the  British,  and  the  Frencn  and  the  Italian  as  well, 
looked  to  us  to  supply  motors  of  that  type.  All  the  foreign  motors 
of  that  type  had  a  very  ffreat  deal  of  handwork  on  them,  and  their 
production  is  limited,  and  necessarily  limited. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  at  this  point  what  foreign  machines  were 
equipped  with  Liberty  motors  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  any  of  them  so  equipped  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that.  We  had  sent  a  number 
of  Liberty  motors  to  the  British  and  the  French. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  they  used  them  in  any  of  their  machines? 

Secietary  Baker.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  Liberty  motor  ever  used  in  any  foreign 
machine  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  know  that  the  British 
and  the  French  governments,  when  I  was  last  in  Europe,  before  the 
armistice,  were  eager  to  secure  very  large  numbers  of  Liberty  motors. 
Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  with  me  in 
Europe,  and  his  time  was  taken  up  exclusively  with  aircraft  matters. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  air  machines  were  they  wanting  them  for 
there? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  It  would  appear,  would  it  not,  in  the  reports  of  the 
English  and  the  French  Governments  whether  any  of  these  Liberty 
motors  were  placed  in  foreign  aircraft  machines  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Mitchell  can  tell  you  that  and  Gen.  Pat- 
rick can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Mitchell  can  tell  us  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Patrick  can  tell  you  more  than  Gen.  Mit- 
chell about  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  foreign  machines  had 
been  adapted  to  the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know. 

1^.  Fbeab.  The  situation  in  this  country,  and  I  ask  you  this  as 
a  question,  was  that  the  Liberty  motor  was  started  as  a  standard 
engine  and  the  airplane  was  to  be  built  around  it;  is  that  so  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  be  very  particidar  about 
it,  but  as  I  understand  it  the  Liberty  engine  was  aesigned  for'  quan- 
tity manuf actiu'e  by  putting  together  the  best  things  already  of  ap- 
proved use;  in  sucn  lorm  that  they  were  adapted  to  airplane  use, 
and  by  manufacturing  them  in  varying  sizes  of  4,  8,  and  12,  and  per- 
haps more  cylinders,  they  could  be  used  by  simply  multiplying  the 
unit  instead  of  redesigning  the  engine.  And  I  assume  that  the  air- 
planes were  to  be  adapted  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  It  is  the  rule,  is  it  not,  in  airplane  production  that 
the  plane  must  be  built  around  the  engine;  that  the  engine  is  the 
central  part  and  the  plane,  so  to  speak,  is  built  over  it  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  suppose  that  is  so,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  case. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  should  think  it  is  certainly  so. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  you  felt  that  it  was  a  correct  procedure  to  go  on 
that  line  of  throwing  all  our  energies  into  the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  We  did  not  quite  do  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  We  manufactured  the  Hispano-Suiza  engines. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  many  of  those  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  I  read  last 
night  about  the  Hispano-Suiza  engine  statements  of  experts  who 
had  been  looking  into,  and  it  was  reported  a  very  remarkable  engine, 
and  facilities  for  its  manufacture  were  put  up  somewhere  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Who  had  the  program  of  manufacturing  engines  about 
this  time,  engines  for  American  production,  after  Mr.  Coflfin  came  in  ? 

Secretary  JBakeb.  Primarily,  Gen.  Squier. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Who  acted  with  Gen.  Squier  thereafter  until  Mr.  Coffin 
came  in? 
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Secretary  Baker.  Well,  he  had  a  group  of  officers  associated  with 
him. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  and  who  were  they  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  give  you  some  of  their  names.  Col.  Wald- 
ron  was  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  an  automobile  manufacturer? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  he  was,  but  am  not  certain.  Col. 
Montgomery  was  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  banker,  handling  automobile  stocks. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  his  handling  automobile 
stocks,  but  he  was  a  banker  from  Philadelphia.  There  was  a  group 
of  them,  and  Gen.  Squier  can  give  you  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  any  of  them  aircraft  men;  that  is,  men  who  were 
acquainted  with  aviation,  or  what  do  you  understand  about  that,  as 
far  as  Army  officers  were  concerned,  of  which  there  were  a  number? 

Secretary  Baker.  Capt.  Virginius  Clark,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  aerial  dynamic  engineer  in  the  Army,  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  His  juds:ment  was  well  worth  following. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  just  following  up  your  eulogv  of  him,  which  I 
think  well  placed,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  his  judgment  was  not 
well  worth  following. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  they  had  conferences,  undoubtedly,  but 
whether  his  juds:ment  was  followed  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  be  in  a  position  to  overrule  him? 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Squier. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  Gen.  Squire  be  apt  to  consult  before  taking 
action  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  if  you  will  ask  Gen. 
Squier  you  will  find  that  there  were  50  or  60  men  who  were  in  close 
consultation  about  all  those  features. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  you  are  ripht,  and  we  will  get  his  testimony. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  was  a  large  group  of  people,  and  they  were 
hunting^  all  the  expert  advice  they  could  get. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Thomas  report  was  made  August  22,  1918,  over 
16  months  after  the  war  was  declared.  In  that  report.  No.  555, 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  Senate,  certain  recommendations 
were  made.  The  report  was  based  upon  hearings  held  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
hearings  being  held  in  July  and  August,  1918.  Of  course,  you  are 
familiar  with  that,  because,  if  I  recollect,  you  were  at  the  hearings. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  was  not  at  the  hearings.  I  knew  of  the  hear- 
ings; that  they  were  going  on,  and  I  might  have  been  present  once  or 
twice. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  were  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  may  have  testified,  but  was  not  present  at  all 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  not.  I  spoke  of  this  because  of  any  question 
which  may  hereafter  arise.  Senator  Thomas,  Senator  Reed,  of 
Missouri,  and  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  were  the  three  then 
majority  members  of  that  subcommittee. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Feear.  And  Senator  New  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  were  the 
then  minority  members. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  made  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  the  aircraft 
situation  at  that  time,  and  held  hearings  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and  went  into  the  details  of  the  aircraft  situation  in  quite  an  ex- 
tended way. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  made  a 
very  voluminous  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  Their  record  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  report  of  men 
who  had  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  as 
presenting  an  unprejudiced  finding  about  tne  aircraft  situation  and 
aircraft  production. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  members  of  the  Senate  committee, 
and  of  course  any  finding  they  make  is  entitled  to  great  respect. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Thomas  report  was  made  August  22,  1918. 
That  was  over  16  months  after  the  war  was  declared.  In  that 
report  I  find: 

On  June  8, 1917,  public  announcement  was  made. that  a  great  fleet  of  25,000  airplanes 
was  about  to  be  created  and  would  be  decisive  of  the  war,  months  before  an  effective 
army  could  be  put  in  Europe. 

This  was  about  60  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  about  the  time 
Mr.  CoflBn  came  in  charge  as  you  say. 
Secretary  Baker.  Perhaps  so. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  the  report  at  another  place  says : 

On  June  24,  1917,  Congress  appropriated  $640,000,000  to  carry  out  the  aircraft 
program.  This  fund  has  either  been  by  actual  expenditure,  or  by  commitment, 
exhausted. 

This  amount  was  mentioned  awhile  ago  by  Congressman  Lea 
That  was  to  carry  out  the  aircraft  program,  and  that  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $43,000,000 — and,  Mr.  Lea,  how  much  before  that? 

Mr.  Lea.  $10,800,000  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.     The  report  further  says : 

This  fund  has  either  been  by  actual  expenditure,  or  by  commitment,  exhausted. 

That  was  at  the  time  of  this  hearing.     And  it  says : 

A  further  appropriation  of  $884,304,758  has  been  found  necessary. 

The  next  proposition  contained  iii  the  statement,  the  Thomas 
report,  is: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a  substantial  part  of  the  first  appropriation 
($640,000,000)  was  practically  wasted. 

What  would  be  your  understanding  of  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  statement  is  erroneous. 

Mr,  Frear.  In  that  same  report 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to 
criticize  the  statement  made  by  the  Thomas  committee,  but  I  will 
say,  with  very  great  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  that  in 
my  judgment  tnev  probably  did  not  have  all  the  evidence  before 
them,  or  were  misled  in  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
evidence.  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection  with  that  finding  that 
the  Attorney  General,  on  page  3  of  his  report,  says 
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Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  In  his  report  made  supplemental  to  the 
Hughes  report  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  report  says : 

The  $691,851,866.47  appropriated  was  for  all  aviation  purposes,  including  many 
things  besides  building  aircraft.  Contracts  for  airplanes  and  motors  let  here  and 
abroad  it  was  estimated  would  require  $474,910,706.55.  But  in  May  last  this  amount 
had  by  no  means  been  expended 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Let  me  check  that.  ^'Had  by  no  means 
beeji  expended.''  Does  he  say  anything  about  commitments  at 
that  point  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  adds  that  a  little  later  [reading]: 

The  actual  disbursements  for  this  purpose  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending^ 
June  30,  1918,  were  as  follows: 

For  production  in  this  country $106,  741, 490.  77 

For  production  abroad 25,  605, 074.  31 

For  experimental  and  development  work 1, 697, 803.  \9 

Total 134, 044,  395.  27 

This  amount  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  planes  and  motors  delivered,  but  also 
large  payments  for  special  tools  and  for  labor  and  materials  in  planes  and  motors  not 
then  finished. 

The  figures  are  not  available  to  show  just  how  much  more  has  been  disbursed  on 
this  account  since  June  30,  though  the  total  amount  of  disbursements  for  all  aviation 
purposes  between  that  date  and  September  30  was  $139,186,661.33. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  commitments  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  it  does  not;  and  I  thought  it  stated  it- 
There  were  commitments,  but  you  can  hardly  speak  of  commitments 
as  waste. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true;  but  after  $640,000,000  had  been  either 
pledged  in  commitments  or  expenditures  had  been  made,  the  Hughes 
committee  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  question,  and  the 
Attorney  General  never  examined  a  witness,  as  I  understand.  The 
Thomas  committee  also  made  an  examination  covering  a  period  of 
five  months,  and  did  examine  \\itnesses  everyv\'here,  and  tnat  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  this 
money  had  been  wasted.  1  do  not  want  to  put  you  in  the  position,  nor 
myself  to  be  put  in  the  position,  of  criticizing  the  report  of  Mr.  Hughes 
or  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Thomas  report,  but  these  gentlemen 
who  had  been  making  a  very  careful  investigation,  and  had  examined 
not  only  the  records  of  all  the  larger  plants,  but  had  examined  wit- 
nesses to  determine  where  the  waste  nad  taken  place,  they  brought 
in  that  report.  Do  you  think  it  entitled  to  reasonable  acceptance — 
because  the  Attorney  General,  mind  you,  has  not  made  any  statement 
in  regard  to  details. 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  by 
taking  out  a  report  made  by  somebody  and  attempting  to  determine 
the  situation  can  you  get  at  the  facts,  but  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
reasonably  ascertainable;  they  are  all  matters  of  record.  Whether 
the  Thomas  committee  got  them  all  or  not,  or  drew  correct  inferences, 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  facts  are  easily  obtainable.  The  Thomas 
committee  may  have  thought  that  some  money  was  wasted,  and  they 
may  be  right  or  wrong  on  the  basis  for  their  judgment,  but  I  can  not 
comment  upon  its  accuracy. 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  answer.  The  Thomas  report 
sayS;  and  makes  this  specific  point: 

We  have  not  a  single  American  chasse  (attacking  plane)  upon  the  battle  front. 

That  was  in  August,  1918,  wasn't  it? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 
Mr.  Frear.  Continuing  to  quote  from  the  Thomas  report: 
We  have  not  a  single  American-made  heavy  bombing  plane  upon  the  battle  front. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  have  had  some 
De  Haviland  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  say  they  were  satisfactory  bombing  planes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  used  as  bombing  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Only  because  of  absolute  necessity. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  perfectly  true,  I  think,  although  I  am  not 
an  expert,  that  by  the  time  we  got  the  De  Haviland  planes  they  were 
practically  obsolete. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wasn't  it  true  that  the  De  Haviland  plane  was  not  a 
bombing  plane  because  it  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose  because 
of  the  tmae  it  took  to  rise  to  the  ceiling,  taking  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  rise  15,000  feet? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  total  amount  of  gasoline  that  it  could  carry  was 
only  approximately  75  gallons  and  it  used  about  35  gallons  an  hour. 
In  other  words,  it  would  take  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
ceiling  to  start  out  on  its  bombing  expedition,  and  it  had  then  con- 
simied  that  much  time — three-quarters  of  an  hoiu* — and  its  total  oil 
or  gasoline  capacity  was  two  hours,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  not 
acceptable  ana  could  not  be  used  as  a  bombing  machine  in  daylight. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  I  think  I  have  talked  with  more 
people  about  airplanes,  probably,  than  I  have  talked  to  on  any  other 
subject.  And  I  nave  talked  with  more  people  about  the  De  Haviland 
4  airplane  than  on  any  other  subject,  and  the  divergences  of  opinion 
are  radical  and  seem  to  be  somewhat  personal.  I  talked  in  Europe 
with  flyers  and  I  have  talked  in  America  with  flyers,  and  have  found 
some  who  were  enthusiastic  on  the  De  Haviland  4,  and  have  heard 
criticism  of  that  machine.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  those  criti- 
cisms are  all  more  or  less  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

When  I  went  abroad  with  Mr.  Ryan  he  was  especially  interested  in 
aircraft,  and  he  wenf  up  to  the  front  where  the  squadrons  were, 
although  I  did  not  because  I  had  other  things  to  do;  but  he  went  up 
there  and  reported  that  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  De  Haviland  4;  that  it  had  been  found  to  have  so  much  speed 
that  it  could  be  used  with  flying  8<juadrons  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Tms  is  also  true,  that  the  De  Haviland 
4,  to  be  kept  in  production  in  order  to  have  the  most  capable  machines 
would  actually  be  replaced  by  other  machines  which  we  had  in 
production,  in  quantity  production;  and  accordiug  to  Gen.  Mitchell's 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  which  was  in 
harmony  with  what  he  tolcl  me  when  he  got  back  to  this  country 
from  France,  he  was  amused  to  find— or  I  should  say  pleased  to 
find — that  the  design  and  production  in  machines  we  were  planning 
to  send  over  were  better  than  any  type  that  he  had  seen  abroad. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And,  he  added,  would  have  been  worth  a  year  if  we 
could  have  gotten  them  there  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  want  to  forget  this  matter;  this  discussion 
arose  because  of  the  statement  in  the  Thomas  report  that  there  was 
not  a  single  bombing  plane  at  the  front,  and  as  I  gave  you  the  testi- 
mony of  experts,  and  I  ask  to  be  corrected  if  there  is  any  mistake  in 
the  statement — that  it  requires  48  minutes  or  45  minutes — 48 
minutes  is  given  as  the  figures — ^for  one  of  the  De  Haviland  4s  to 
rise  to  its  ceiling,  15,000  feet,  and  that  the  oil  capacity,  or  gasoline 
capacity,  would  only  carry  it  two  hours.  I  ask  ii  that  statement  is 
correct  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  an  expert,  but  if  you  have 
heard  that  discussed  I  would  like  to  know  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  heard  it  discussed,  but  do  not  know  the 
facts.     Gen.  Squier  will  be  able  to  give  it  to  you  without  diflBiculty. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  will? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  we  will  not  waste  any  more  time  with  that. 

Secretarv  Baker.  If  he  can  not,  Gen.  Mitchell  can,  because  he  is 
acquainted,  with  those  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  continue  reading  from  the  Thomas  report: 

We  have  not  developed  and  put  in  quantity  production  a  euccossful  chasse  or 
fighting  plane. 

Our  attempt  to  create  a  fighting  plane  was  centered  in  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
Bristol  fighter  and  De  Haviland  to  the  Liberty  motor.  The  Bristol  was,  without  8uccefl»- 
fill  tests,  put  in  quantity  production,  over  $f), 500,000  expended,  and  the  lives  of 
several  gallant  men  sacrificed,  when  the  machine  was  condemned  and  its  manu- 
facture discontinued. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  true;  that  experiments  with  the 
Bristol  was  a  failiu'e  and  that  the  money  expended  in  it  was  wasted, 
if  failure  is  a  waste. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  continue  to  quote  from  the  Thomas  report: 

The  Standard  J  was  equipped  with  the  Hall-Scott  engine  and  put  in  quantity  pro- 
duction. After  more  than  1,200  had  been  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  $*),(K)0,000  the 
machine  thus  equipped  was  condemned  as  dangerous  and  placed  in  storage. 

I  assume  that  is  correct  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  contained  in  the  Thomas  report. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Bristol  machine  case  I  nad  called  to  my 
attention.  The  Standard  J  training  machine  I  did  not  have  called 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  because  there  was  an  attempt  to  place  the 
Liberty  motor  in  the  Bristol  machines,  and  it  was  not  adapted  to  it, 
hke  the  Rolls-Royce,  for  which  machine  it  was  XLsed — no :  I  think  it 
was  used  in  the  De  Haviland — but  the  Liberty  motor  was  a  new 
engine  that  was  used  in  the  Bristol  machine  and  it  was  found  it 
would  not  work. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  of  the  Thomas  committee  says: 

Spad  is  a  chasse  or  fighting  plane  of  the  highest  type.  Early  in  September.  1917. 
an  oral  order  was  given  to  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  3.000 
of  these  machines.  Work  was  at  once  begun  and  drawings  practically  complete 
♦    *     ».    On  September  27,  1917,  Col  Clarke    *    *    ♦. 
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Ho  is  the  gentleman  you  referred  to  awhile  ago,  I  understand  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Maj.  Vincent  (an  inventor  of  the  Liberty  motor)  concluded  that  the  machine  could 
not  be  operated  with  a  Liberty  motor. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is^  the  Spad. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  brmgs  it  back  to  the  same  position  men- 
tioned, just  like  the  Liberty  motor.     [Reading:] 

On  October  8, 1917,  the  contract  was  canceled,  the  reason  given  being  that  a  single 
fighter  was  regarded  as  obsolete.  But  the  fact  is  that  on  April  23,  1918,  a  contract 
was  let  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  build  1,000  single-seater  fighters,  known  as  the  SE-6, 
which  is  the  English  equivalent  of  the  French  Spad. 

In  other  words,  six  months'  delay  occurred  in  putting  into  manu- 
facture the  Spad,  which  was  the  machine  that  was  being  used  on 
the  front  in  France  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice.  Was  there 
any  explanation  given  for  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  not  any  explanation,  and  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  do  know  that  the  British  and  the  French  and  the 
Italian  fliers  were  here  as  a  part  of  Gen.  Squier's  counsel;  he  had  an 
international  counsel,  and  the  best  judgment  of  the  best  experts 
was  sought  in  that  matter,  but  why  they  changed  from  one  to  another 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Thomas  report  further  states : 

''Our  Government  is  now  using  upon  the  battle  front'' 

And  that  means  August  28,  1918. 
*' every  Spad  machine  it  can  secure  from  the  French,  but  has  been 
able  to  obtain  only  418  of  them." 

I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  condition  of  those  Spads  turned 
over  by  the  French  Government  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  quote  further. 

"The  cancellation  of  the  Spad  contract  and  the  failure  of  the 
Bristol,  left  us  without  a  single  or  two-seater  fighter.^' 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  those  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  read  on: 

Contracts  for  8,500  De  Haviland  4a  were  let  at  various  times.  Up  to  August  1, 
1918,  1,000  had  been  delivered  and  a  number  forwarded  to  Gen.  Pereliing. 

It  does  not  say  how  many  had  been  forwarded  but  I  suppose  those 
had  been  delivered  in  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  to  the  date  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Mr.  Frear.  Continuing,  the  report  says: 

An  inspection  and  tests  developed  nimierous  mistakes,  both  in  design  and  work- 
manship.   Work  on  the  plaAes  was  stopped  until  the  defects  could  be  remedied. 

As  early  as  October,  1917,  we  were  m  possession  of  the  necessary  facilities  to  con- 
struct the  Caproni,  a  powerful  and  successful  heavy  bombing  plane,  approved  both 
by  Italian  and  English  aeronautical  engineers.  *  *  *  Expert  Italian  engineers 
have  been  upon  the  ground  since  January,  1918,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  up 
to  date  constructed  only  one  experimental  machine,  which  is  equipped  with  Liberty 
motors.    *    *    * 

I  do  not  suppose  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact;  that  wotild 
be  known  by  Gen.  Squier? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly;  both  the  fact  and  the  reasons 
for  it  Gren.  Squier  would  have. 
14715&— 1^— VOL.  1 3 
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"Mr.  Frear.  I  did  not  know  whether  Gen.  Squier  had  ever  given 
you  any  explanation  of  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Some  one  gave  me  this  explanation,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  gave  it,  that  it  was  decided  very  much  wiser  for  us 
not  to  attempt  to  make  the  latest  model  planes  that  were  used  in 
fighting,  but  to  buy  these  from  the  French  and  the  British,  who 
were  developing  them  as  they  went  along,  and  it  was  thought  advis- 
able for  us  to  use  the  elementary  plane  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Frear.  Machines  that  were  being  used  over  there  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Those  telegrams  Gen. 
Smiier  has  and  they  are  ajl  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  making  a  record  here,  and  you  need  not  assume 
that  I  am  expecting  any  answers  on  mattefs  you  do  not  know. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  that  details  of 
those  things  were  never  even  brought  to  my  attention.  I  was  con- 
sulted about  matters  of  policy,  and  sat  in  with  them  on  matters  of 
policy,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  design  an  airplane, 
or  pass  expert  opinion  on  them,  whether  we  should  have  one  kmd  or 
another. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  not  you  think,  in  view  of  the  report  given  by  Mr. 
Hughes  in  regard  to  Gen.  Squier,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  organ- 
ization, that  you  might  have  been  as  well  equipped  to  have  passed 
upon  it  as  the  man  in  charge  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Quite  the  contrary.  Gen.  Squier  is  a  man  of 
the  very  highest  scientific  infoiination,  and  whereas  it  might  well  be 
that  Gen.  ^uier,  having  a  ^ery  great  deal  to  do,  may  not  have  been 
as  good  an  administrative  officer  as  was  desired,  yet  his  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  aerial  navigation  is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  anybody  else  appointed,  either  as  Gen.  Squier's 
successor,  or  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office,  because  of  scien- 
tific attainment  or  ability  to  administer  matters  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  If  you  speak  of  administrative  responsibility, 
I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  one  of  the  important  things  at  that  time, 
and  when  recommendations  came  from  abroad  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  get  foreign  planes  in  order  to  supply  ourselves,  they  ought  to 
have  had  immediate  and  proper  attention. 

Secretary  Baker.  Those  recommendations  came  from  our  men 
abroad,  and  they  knew  nothing,  on  the  other  side,  as  to  manufac- 
turing possibiUties  on  this  side.  If  a  man  in  France  sends  word  to 
go  into  quantity  production  on  a  certain  plane,  the  people  on  this 
side  know  whether  we  can  go  into  it  and  now  well  our  people  may 
be  i)repared  for  rapid  production;  they  know  best  about  that.  Gen. 
Squier  had  arouna  him  the  best  French,  British,  and  Italian  experts 
those  Governments  could  let  us  have,  and  the  best  experts  we  had, 
out  of  private  business  and  out  of  the  Army,  and  experts  in  produc- 
tion, and  experts  in  business,  and  they  were  in  constant  conference, 
.  trying  to  respond  to  the  abvious  need  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Frear,  Would  you  say  that  Gen.  Squier,  confining  his  op^^- 
tions  practicallv  to  the  Liberty  motor,  acted  on  his  own  judgment 
or  upon  the  advice  of  experts  from  France,  Italy,  and  England,  or 
experts  here  t 
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Secretary  Bakek.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Gen.  Squier 
took  counsel  in  the  matter  and  advised  with  them  about  it. 

Mr.  Frbar.  And  attempted  no  construction  of  planes  according:  to 
the  recommendations  of  our  men  whom  you  seat  abroad  on  the  Boiling 
Commission,  and  who  asked  for  quantity  production  of  machines 
they  found  there  and  were  being  used  by  American  and  European 
fliers? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  give  you  information  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  asking  simply  to  let  the  record  show  the  situa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Squier  will  be  able  to  give  you  how  he 
reached  those  recommendations,  and  the  results  of  the  conferences, 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  it  as  a  fact  that  he  was  a  scientific  gentleman 
who  was  among  the  first. 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  only  a  scientific  gentleman  but  a  man  of 
very  large  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  Gen.  Squier,  at  the  head  of  that  department  of  the 
Government,  when  we  were  engaged  in  war  and  had  been  engaged 
for  16  months,  and  had  failed  to  get  a  single  bombing  plane  or  a 
single  fighting  plane  across  the  seas,  would  you  say  that  ne  had  ex- 
ercised the  judgment  and  experience  that  ought  to  have  been  exer- 
cised, when  the  English  and  the  French  had  their  planes  there  con- 
stantly in  use  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  criticise  Gen.  Squier. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee,  of  course,  to 
ascertain  where  the  responsibility  rested  for  failure  to  get  airplaines 
over  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly;  and  if  any  responsibility  attaches  to 
Gen.  Squier  I  feel  quite  sure  he  would  want  it  to  be  put  on  him.  But 
this  was  a  very  new  art,  a  very  difficult  art,  a  changing  art ;  it  was  not 
merely  difficult  and  new  as  to  its  design  and  engineering,  but  it  was 
difficult  and  new  as  to  manuf  ac£ure. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  referring  to  the  airplane  art. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  had  an  advantage  which  foreign  governments 
had  not  had — of  knowing  what  Italy  nad  done,  and  knowing  what 
Germany  had  done,  and  mowing  what  France  had  done,  and  knowing 
what  England  had  done,  and  what  we  were  doing  at  the  time,  and  yet 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  nearly  that  time,  we  failed  to  get  a  single 
fighting  plane  to  France? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  and  yet  I  am  told  by  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  mdustrial  enterprises  that  reproduction  in  quantity  of  a 
thing  of  very  simple  design  which  someoody  else  is  already  makings 
is,  in  itself,  a  very  difficult  industrial  organization  problem.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  rifles,  which  looks  like  a  comparatively  simple 
device,  the  modern  or  modified  Enfield  or  Springfield  rifle,  of  com- 
paratively well-known  design,  and  yet  I  have  had  men  very  high  in 
mdustrial  organizations  to  tell  me  that  it  would  require  many  months 
to  place  the  Springfield  rifle,  as  manufactured  in  tne  Rock  Island  or 
other  arsenals,  in  a  private  factory  and  get  them  to  producing  them 
in  quantity. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  here  were  machines  that  were  bein^  used  abroad, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  our  men  something  and  give  it  to  them 
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at  once.  Considering  the  matter  of  rifles,  to  which  ]^ou  have  referred, 
I  would  say  under  such  conditions  that  we  would  give  them  muzzle- 
loaders,  we  would  have  done  anything  in  order  to  place  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  our  fighting  men.  If  we  could  not  have  put  any  of  the 
modern  Springfield  rifles  into  their  hands  we  would  have  given  them 
something  else  to  fight  with.  But  returning  to  the  matter  of  airplane 
production,  it  would  seem  that  Gen.  Squier  and  others  devoted  their 
attention  practically  to  se  Liberty  motor,  as  he  states  in  his  testi- 
mony that  no  effort  at  production  of  these  various  machines  abroad, 
various  airplanes  that  were  being  used  in  actual  battle,  had  been 
made  up  to  that  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that  inference  is  justi- 
fied. They  sent  commissions  abroad,  and  the  French  and  British 
agreed  to  furnish  us  airplanes  out  of  their  manufactories  which  were 
afready  manufacturing  them;  and  we  authorized  our  people  abroad 
to  buy  fron  the  British  and  the  French  as  fast  as  they  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Feear.  Yes;  but  they  were  engaged  in  furnishing  their  own 
armies. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  but  ultimately  they  supplied  us  with  a 

food  many.  The  question  is,  whether  it  would  have  been  better  to 
ave  taken  the  best  of  the  French  and  British  models  at  that  time 
and  try  to  produce  them  in  the  United  States  instead  of  trying  to 
get  anything  new.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment  on  which  I  am 
not  competent  to  pass. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.    I  am  reading  from  the  report: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  disappointing  reeulta  above  set  forth  are  chiefly 
due  to  three  causes: 
1.  That  the  airplane  program  was  largely  placed  in  the  control  of  great  automobile 


and  other  manufacturers  who  were  ignorant  of  aeronautical  problems. 

2.  These  manufacturers  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  creating  a  motor  which 
could  be  adapted  to  all  classes  of  flying  craft.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  air- 
planeprogram  has  been  a  failure  due  largely  to  the  Liberty  motor. 

3.  We  failed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  adopt  the  common-sense  course  of  re* 
producing  the  most  approved  types  of  European  machines  in  as  great  numbera  as 
possible.  This  should  have  been  carried  on  coincident  with  the  production  of  the 
Liberty  motor.  This  sound  policy  has  very  recently,  but  after  a  lamentable  l^Me 
of  time,  been  adopted.  .         . 

The  mistakes  and  errors  referred  to  would  probably  have  been  laigely  avoided  ii 
the  aircraft  program  had  been  under  the  control  of  one  man,  assisted  by  skilled  aero- 
nautical engineers  and  practical  flyers  to  design  and  test  our  machines,  with  produc- 
tion made  subordinate  to  them. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Senator  Thomas,  Senator  New,  Senator 
Reed,  Senator  Smith,  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  had  made  a 
thorough  investigation  and  examination  throughout  the  country. 
That  report  at  least  is  entitled  to  some  wieght  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  and  examination  and 
that  was  their  finding.  Furthermore,  it  certainly  was  not  based 
upon  any  political  desire  to  criticize  tne  administration ;  that  could 
not  have  been  possible  because  of  the  personnel  of  the  subconunittee 
if  nothing  more.    That  would  be  true,  wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  there  was  any  pohtical 
motive  in  anything  that  anybody  has  done  about  this. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Squier  was  the  officer  in  charge,  as  you  have 
stated.  Gen.  Squier's  attitude  is  arrived  at  by  his  own  statement 
before  the  Committi»e  on  Mihtary  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  January 
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30,  1918,  over  nine  months  after  the  declaration  of  war.  On  page 
2119,  part  six,  of  the  hearings,  he  makes  this  statement,  which  I 
quote  from  that  hearing: 

We  had  to  make  a  momentous  decision  way  back  in  April  (1917)  when  we  decided 
to  make  the  Liberty  motor.  We  probably  made  the  bluest  decision  we  will  ever 
have  to  make.  We  had  thrown  the  die.  I  think  we  did  it  right.  We  had  to  decide 
whetherwe  would  go  over  to  England  and  get  those  planes  and  en^nes  *  *  *  and 
try  to  produce  them  or  pool  everything  we  had  *  *  ♦  and  have  standardized 
that  we  could  get  in  quantity.  That  decision  was  taken  boldly,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  very  wise  one,  Mr.  Chairman.    It  was  what  resulted  in  the  Liberty  motor. 

Is  that  your  judgment  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  was  my  judgment  at  the  time  and  still 
is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  everything  ought  to  have  been  pooled  for  the 
Liberty  motor;  that  all  our  efforts  should  have  been  centered  on 
that,  which  necessarily  prevented  the  manufacture  and  production 
of  other  machines  that  we  were  called  upon  from  abroad  to  send 
over  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  do  not  know  enough  about  airplanes  to 
say  that  is  my  judgment,  but  this  is  my  judgment:  That  not  knowing 
how  loujg  the  war  would  last,  and  having  no  possible  way  of  fixing 
its  termination,  it  was  wise  at  that  time  to  devise  an  engine,  whether 
by  modification  of  existing  engines  or  otherwise,  adapted  to  American 
methods  of  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  mil  all  concede  that,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is,  whether  all  our  activities  should  have  been 
centered  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  if  we  had  brought  the  KoUs-Royce 
engines  over  here  and  attempted  to  make  them,  with  the  large 
amount  of  handwork  on  it,  it  would  have  been  slow,  tedious,  and 
next  to  impossible  under  American  methods  of  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  Even  so,  if  we  coidd  have  produced  200  of  them,  or 
500  of  them,  it  would  have  been  filling  in  the  gap  so  far. 

Secretary  Baker.  So  far  but  almost  negligible  m  results. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  unable  to 
get  hardly  a  pursuit  plane  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 

Secretary  jBaker.  If  we  had  made  a  single  pursuit  plane,  or  a 
few  pursuit  planes,  they  would  have  been  valuable,  oi  course,  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  But  if  we  had  made  them  by  dividing 
up  a  little  energy,  when  a  little  later  we  would  have  produced  many 
more,  that  presented  a  situation  where  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  wait. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  a  nimiber  of  plants  that  were  not  utilized, 
as  shown  in  the  Hughes  testimony? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  could  have  proceeded  right  along  without  inter- 
fering with  the  Liberty  motor. 

Secretary  Baker.   les,  sir;  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Singer  plant  might  have  been  used  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Singer  plant  would  have  been  for  the  manu- 
facture of  planes  and  not  of  engines. 

Mr,  Frear.  There  were  other  plants  that  could  have  been  utilized 
for  the  manuf actiu*e  of  engines  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Squier  says: 

^'The  Liberty  motor  was  in  existence  and  being  tested  long  before 
that  bill  was  passed. ' ' 

Which  bill  was  passed  in  July,  1917.     And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

'*  Although  its  evolution  depended  upon  that  bm.'' 

And  yet  its  evolution  did  not  reach  any  state  of  perfection  until 
shortly  before  this  hearing  was  held,  in  August,  1918. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  in  constant  process  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  hearing  Gen.  Squier  said: 

I  think  we  shipped  no  training  machines  to  France  at  all. 

Then  again,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Senator  Weeks 
Gen.  Squier  said: 

Yes,  sir;  to  what  extent  I  do  not  kno^.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been 
decided  they  will  do  it,  but  it  is  looming  in  the  horizon  that  we  may  be  producing 
more  than  we  can  get  across,  and  thereby  be  upsetting  industry.  That  is  a  matter, 
of  course,  that  is  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  easy  explanation,  if 
there  is  any  question  about  it  at  all.  The  aircraft  program,  when  it 
finally  did  get  on  its  feet  and  started  to  running,  threate^ned  to  absorb 
more  of  the  transportation  facilities  than  were  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  does  nor  refer  to  transportation  facilities. 

Seecretary  Baker.  This  says  **get  across." 

Mr.  Frear.  This  says,  '*and  thereby  be  upsetting  industry.'' 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  there  are  two  ideas  in  that.  We  were 
very  much  disturbed,  the  whole  selling  group,  about  dealipg  with 
the  transportation  questions — as  to  how  we  were  ever  going  to  land 
in  France  engines  and  planes  which  the  aircraft  division  told  us  woidd 
be  available  as  the  months  went  by.  The  results  were  stupendous. 
There  were  submarine  troubles,  wmch  were  more  or  less  serious,  and 
we  had  to  feed  the  Army.  While  we  were  buying  abroad,  making 
very  large  purchases  abroad,  it  was  evident  that  we  would  have  to 
increasingly  rely  on  America  for  food,  clothing,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  powder  in.  this  country,  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  for  our  Allies,  inasmuch  as  the  transportation  of  one 
pound  of  powder  requires  the  transportation  of  7  pounds  of  ingredients 
that  go  to  make  up  the  powder,  just  taking  powaer  as  an  illustration, 
it  was  thought  very  much  more  econonucal  for  us  to  manufacture 
powder  in  this  country  instead  of  sending  abroad  the  ingredients  for 
it  to  be  manufactured  there.  So  that  one  of  our  grave  problems  was 
the  transportation  problem. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  had  not  l)een  reported  here. 

Secretary  Baker.  What  problem? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  transportation  problem. 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Squier  says  there 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  He  speaks  of  upsetting  industry. 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator  Weeks  asked  nim  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed to  act  upon  the  manufacture  of  airplanes,  and  Gen.  Squier 
said  no  decision  had  been  reached  on  that  point.  But  it  had  been 
discussed,  because  we  were  then  about  to  manufacture  them  on  a 
scale  which  we  feared  we  could  not  transport  them  across  the  sea. 
Naturally,  it  would  be  idle  to  manufacture  what  we  could  not  get 
across.  Though  we  were  considering  the  question  he  had  made  no 
decision  on  it. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Squier's  general  understanding  of  this  method 
of  transportation,  to  which  you  refer,  is  evidenced  by  his  statement 
in  the  same  hearing,  in  which  he  said: 

''They  prepared  machines  for  shipment    *    *    *»' 
No;  that  is  not  it.     But  he  says  he  does  not  know  who  determined 
the  shipments;  "thinks  the  Chief  of  StaflF  refers  it  to  some  council  or 
some  committee." 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  that  that  is  not  a  fact.  Gen.  Squier  was 
simply  not  advised  about  it.  Transportation  abroad  was  solved  in 
this  fashion:  Gen.  Pershing  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
ditionary forces.  He  was  the  only  person  who  could  tell  us  what  he 
needed,  whether  men,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  men,  what  sort  of  train- 
ing; whether  he  needed  supplies,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  supplies. 
Gen.  Pershing  made  what  is  known  as  a  priority  list,  and  his  staff 
over  there  cabled  us  page  after  page  of  priority  list,  indicating  what 
they  needed  first,  and  the  quantity;  and  sometimes  they  put  in  things 
that  we  did  not  have,  and  we  cabled  back  that  we  could  not  supply 
those  as  yet,  and  would  ask  what  they  wanted  in  place  of  them.  That 
priority  list  changed  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  changed. 
Cren.  Pershing  was  the  man  who  determined  whether  he  wanted  air- 
planes or  ammunition  or  rifles  or  bacon. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  vou  know  whether  Gen.  Pershing  ever  sent  word 
over  here  that  he  did  not  want  airplanes,  at  any  time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  no  question  of  priorities  when  it  came  to 
airnlanes,  as  to  whether  he  needed  airplanes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  priority,  but  they  were 
needed,  of  course. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  admit  that  he  had  the  authority,  and  that  he 
:acted  upon  any  shipment  of  airplanes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  say  he  had  the  authority.  He  had  the 
duty  to  aavise  us  here,  and  we  had  the  authority  to  determine,  and 
we  determined  in  the  exercise  of  our  authority  how  many  of  the 
things  he  wanted  were  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  that  he  suggested  air- 
planes should  be  put  low  on  the  priority  list  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that.  But  the  priority  lists 
can  be  produced,  and  his  judgment  will  appear.  That  priority  list 
changed.  For  instance,  at  one  time  the  French  Government  offered 
to  sell  Gen,  Pershing  50,000  to  100,000  horses.  Horses  being  a  very 
bulky  object  for  transport,  because  we  have  to  build  stalls  for  them, 
we  took  some  of  the  horse  ships  and  had  the  staDs  taken  out  of  tnem, 
had  the  ships  changed  into  cargo  ships,  and  then  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  not  furnish  us  horses,  and  we  had  to  put  the  stalls  back 
in  them  again.     So,  the  priority  list  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  realize  that  your  labors  have  been  heavy. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  not  make  any  plea  on  that.  I  merely 
wanted  to  explain  Gen.  Squier' s  statement. 

As  to  industry,  we  had  a  steel  shortage  in  the  United  States.  We 
had  a  board,  known  as  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  sat  on  the 
<luestion  and  apportioned  steel.  Nobody  could  get  a  pound  of  steel 
imless  his  need  was  apparent  for  such  a  thing.  While  the  end  was 
most  urgent,  as  Gen.  oquier  meant  to  say,  if  we  would  be  making 
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more  airplanes  than  we  could  get  across  the  ocean,  we  would  have 
steel  tied  up  when  it  might  be  used  for  something  else. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Did  you  at  any  time  stop  quantity  production  of  air- 
planes because  of  this  diflScuJty  of  transportation  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  never  did. 

Afr.  Fbear.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  of  course  there  was  the  imaginary  objection, 
because  we  might  have  gotten  to  the  situation  that  we  expected.  Or 
I  would  not  sav  that  it  was  an  imaginary  objection  but  a  question  of 
prudence  and  forethought. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  an  imaginary  objection  so  far  as  actuality  is 
concerned  ? 

wSecretary  Baker.  It  was  a  moot  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  first  investigation  that  was  conducted  in  regard 
to  this  aircraft  situation  came  out  when  the  failure  to^et  production 
was  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Borglum.  That  is  the  nrst  one  that  I 
have  had  mv  attention  called  to. 

Secretary  "Baker.  Well,  the  Borglum  criticisms  wore  among  the 
most  insistent,  and  those  that  led  to  the  most  activitv,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  quoting  from  one  or  two  answers  that  he  gave  ia 
the  Hughes  hearings,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  your  own  judgment  upon 
some  of  these  things.     He  savs,  lor  instance: 

^* Mr.  Deeds  told  me    *    *    *.'' 

I  suppose  he  was  afterwards  Col.  Deeds.  You  have  not  mentioned 
Col.  Deeds,  who  was  with  Gen.  Squier,  was  he  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml,  Frear.  He  was  in  some  cases  supposed  to  be  the  principal  one. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  perhaps  he  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says,  and  I  am  quoting  from  page  367  of  the  Hughes 
testimony: 

^'Mr.  Deeds  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  seek  a  place  on  the  Air* 
craft  Board." 

That  indicates  that  Mr.  Deeds,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  191 7^ 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  expecting  to  get  upon  the 
Aircraft  Board  and  become  one  of  the  factors  here  in  the  decision  of 
what  should  be  done,  where  the  manufacture  should  take  place,  and 
other  conditions  regarding  aircraft  production,  does  it  not,  or  what 
is  your  idea  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Borglum*s 
testimony. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  imdei-stand  that  no  one  has  ever  disputed  it,  or  if  so, 
I  wilTbe  glad  to  have  the  correction. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  not  undertake  to  correct  it.  I  simply 
know  nothmg  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Again  Mr  Borglum  says: 

Mr.  Ford  said  that  either  Kettering  or  Vincent  stated  to  him  that  they  literally 
placed  the  motors  or  the  cylinders  so  that  no  other  system  could  go  in  there. 

That  is,  so  that  no  other  ignition  system  could  be  placed  in  the 
airnlane. 

secretary  Baker.  That  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  Delco  ignition 
system. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  was  true  of  the  Liberty  motor,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  use  any  other  ignition  system  except  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  heard  that. 
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Mr.  Fr£ar.  And  that  was  the  company  with  which  Mr.  Deeds, 
a[f  terwards  Col.  Deeds,  was  connected  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  That  charge  was  made  by  Mr.  Borglum  and 
investigated  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  found  20,000  Liberty  motors  with  the  Delco 
ignition  system,  but  the  system  was  not  used  on  any  other  engine  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Borglum  made  this  further  statement  in  that 
record: 

Mr.  Trego,  of  Connecticut,  had  a  very  excellent  motor.  He  was  called  to  Washing" 
ton,  and  you  know  what  he  stated  here.  He  got  a  three  and  a  half  million  dollar 
contract.  He  said  he  would  make  a  million  and  five  hundred  on  it  and  he  hegan 
manufacturing  Liberty  motors.  As  he  testified  here,  75  per  cent  of  it  was  wasted, 
loet.    That  holds  good  in  almost  ever>'  bit  of  manufacture  we  have  carried  on. 

I  do  not  ask  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  statement,  but  as  to  Mr. 
Trego,  do  you  know  whether  he  nad  an  excellent  motor  or  a  valuable 
motor  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  suggestion  contained  here,  whether  true  or  not, 
that  Mr.  Trego  had  a  motor  he  was  endeavoring  to  develop,  and  that 
he  was  given  this  Liberty  motor  production  with  the  object  of  ignor- 
ing or  limiting  the  use  of  his  own  motor;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that  fact,  whether  it  is  true  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  sir.  A  substantial  number  of  men  came  to 
Washington  with  motors,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  they  suggested 
were  better  than  other  motors,  and  they  were  put  before  experts  to 
decide  whether  that  was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  airplanes.  I  am 
inquiring  whether  you  are  familiar  with  it: 

At  the  Curtiss  plant  some  13,000  or  14,000  people  are  on  the  pay  rolls  and  working 
under  this  system  (cost  plus),  and  it  has  been  suffering  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  idle- 
ness, and  it  has  been  toying  with  our  contracts  and  yielding  us  nothing  and  getting 
the  people's  money. 

Very  much  the  same  conditions  prevail  at  the  Standard  Co.  The  fault  comes  back 
to  the  Government  or  the  officials  allowing  them  to  go  and  scrap  certain  material 
and  let  the  Government  pay  for  it. 

In  relation  to  this  statement,  the  Thomas  committee  went  to 
Buffalo  and  other  places  and  investigated  conditions,  and  foimd,  as 
the  testimony  shows,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delay,  and  found 
that  the  people  were  not  being  employed,  although  many  were  being 
carried  on  the  pay  rolls  who  did  not  seem  to  be  engaged  in  any 
activities.    Can  you  suggest  what  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  facts  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  Gen.  Squier  tell  us? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  thmk  so.  But,  speaking,  generally  I  will  say 
that  throughout  the  war  in  a  great  many  industries  men  were  carried 
on  pay  rolls  with  nothing  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  organ- 
ization ready  to  start  some  very  important  job.  For  instance,  the 
Browning  machine  gtm,  which  was  perfected  during  the  war.  We 
held  men  in  a  plant,  I  think  the  plant  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co., 
for  some  time,  some  weeks,  while  they  were  retooling  the  factory  to 
start  on  the  manufacture  of  the  Browning  machine  gun.  If  we  had 
allowed  those  workmen  to  scatter  while  they  were  building  up  the 
machinery,  as  they  were  expert  .arms  men,  you  can  see  what  the 
result  would  have  been  when  they  did  start  up. 
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Mr.  Frear.  This  committee  can  very  readily  understand,  Mr^ 
Secretary,  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  additional  supply  that 
might  be  true;  but  here  is  a  statement,  verified  by  other  witnesses,  as 
to  the  large  number  of  imemployed  at  the  Curtiss  factory,  and  this 
was  rather  late  in  1918. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  might  have  been  holding  them  for  some 
design;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think  Mr.  Hiighes  comments 
on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  does.  I  am  taking  Borglum's  testimony;  and  they 
went  there  and  made  their  own  independent  investigations.  Mr. 
Borglmn  makes  this  statement,  which  may  be  significant: 

There  is  a  continuous  reference  or  recurrence  in  all  troubles  in  rQ«krd  to  delays 
everywhere  which  comes  back  to  Deeds  or  comes  back  to  Dayton.  Deeds  and  Dayton 
are  one.  The  one  is  the  same  as  the  other,  as  if  it  is  the  final  referendum  on  every- 
thing.   It  is  always  coupled  with  delays,  interference,  or  difficulties. 

The  suggestion  there  is  made  that  Mr.  Deeds,  from  Dayton,  where 
a  nxmiber  of  these  activities  were  eventually  centered — that  he  had 
charge — and  he  did  have  control,  did  he  not,  under  Gen.  Squier, 
control  of  this  question  of  production,  during  a  part  of  the  time  I 

Secretary  Baker.  He  undoubtedly,  at  one  time  or  another,  had 
various  positions  under  Gen.  Squier,  and  was  an  influential  if  not  a 
determining  factor  in  regard  to  the  production  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  suggestion  is  brought  out  here  that  in  any  pro- 
duction throughout  the  country  the  matter  comes  back  to  Deeds  and 
Dayton;  and,  of  course,  incidentally,  the  Delco  imition  system* 
which  was  placed  upon  the  Liberty  motors.  Would  you  say — ^butr 
never  mind;  I  will  withdraw  that  question  in  view  of  what  you  have 
already  said. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  express  an  opinion  on 
anything  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  say  that  Mr.  Deeds,  or  Col.  Deeds,  in  his 
position,  was  acting  independently  of  his  personal  interests  through- 
out his  connection  with  au-craf t  production  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  say  that  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Deeds 
was  after  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Army.  He  came  into  my  office  first 
in  imiform.  From  my  first  talk  with  him  until  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  seemed  to  be  not  only  a  devoted  public  servant  but  an  en- 
thusiast— a  man  almost  besicle  himself  with  enthusiasm  for  the  air- 
craft program.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  Col.  Deeds  that 
suggested  the  possibility  of  indirect  or  personal  interest  affecting  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  was  he  appointed  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Do  you  mean  how  was  he  appointed  on  the 
board  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Doubtless  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Squier 
and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appointment  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  except  as  they 
recommended  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  didn't  come  to  you  with  any  recommendation  from 
Gen.  Squier? 
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Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Mr.  Borglum  makes  this  statement: 

In  Aueust  or  September,  1917,  Talbott  of  Dayton  visited  Borglum  in  his  home  at 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Talbott  was  Mr.  Deeds's  partner- 


Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  I  know  he  says  Mr.  Talbott. 
Mr.  Frear.  He  was  Mr.  Deeds's  partner  in  many  activities  in 
Dayton.     Mr.  Borglum  goes  on  to  say: 

Talbott  then  said  to  Borglum,  "Look  at  the  situation.  Here  I  am  asked  to  leave 
"bridge  building  and  canal  building  and  to  build  airplanes."  He  said,  "I  do  not 
know  a  damn  thing  about  it;  my  boy  knows  nothing  about  it;  Mead  knows  nothing 
about  it;  and  Kettering  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  here  we  are  given  battleplanes 
and  4,000  training  planes."  1  (Borglum)  said,  "How  much  do  you  get  for  the  battle- 
planes?" He  said,  "$12,000  apiece."  And  they  were  to  build  4,000  of  them,  and 
that  was  a  $48,000,000  contract. 

If  Mr.  Borglum's  statement  is  true,  and  of  course  that  is  the  as- 
sumption that  I  am  going  on;  if  his  statement  is  true,  Mr.  Talbott  of 
Dayton  had  gotten  some  very  large  contracts  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes  that  he  knew  nothing  about;  that  is,  as  to  their 
manufacture,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  true  of  every  manufacturer  who  manu- 
factured airplanes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  would  he  have  gotten  that  contract? 

Secretary  Baker.  Do  you  mean  by  whose  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly  Gen.  Squier  confirmed  the  con- 
ference reports  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Squire  presumably  did  not  know  Mr.  Talbott 
personally  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  think  that  the  connection  of  Col.  Deeds 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  placing  of  a  contract  like  that  in  Dayton  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedlv,  Col.  Deeds's  knowledge  oi  Mr. 
Talbott— or  Talcott? 

Mr.  Frear.  Talbott.     He  is  a  banker  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  His  previous  business  arrangements  were  based 
npon  Col.  Deeds^s  knowledge  that  he  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  influence 
there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Talbott  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Delco  plant, 
and  as  shown,  he  was  a  banker.  It  speaks  of  this  contract  oeing 
given  to  him  without  any  inspection  or  preparation  so  far  as  any 
suggestion  is  concerned. 

^cretary  Baker.  That  is  perfectly  impossible,  that  Col.  Deeds 
should  award  the  contract  to  Talbott.* 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  Gen.  Squire  would  sign  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  only  would  Gen.  Squire  sign  it,  but  every 
item,  every  detail  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  Dayton  was  can- 
vassed and  recanvassed,  and  the  wisdom  of  letting  that  contract  was 
discussed  among  those  gentlemen  and  finally  recommended,  and  then 
approved  by  Gen.  Squire. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  afterwards  it  develops  in  the  testimony  that  the 
aircraft  interests  were  centered  in  Dayton,  and  that  the  Curtiss  Air- 
plane Co.  was  given  no  contracts,  and  they  stopped  work  there  and 
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elsewhere,  but  they  kept  up  the  work  at  Dayton.  What  is  the 
inference  from  that;  that  they  were  better  prepared  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  prefer  to  indulge  that  inference. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Talbott  says  he  didn't  know  about  building  such 
things  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No  ;  and  at  that  time  but  few  people  knew  about 
it,  but  they  knew  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  there  were  complaints  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  any  complaints,  but 
there  were  different  rates  of  progress.     Some  went  faster  than  others. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  they  went  forward  faster  at 
Dayton  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  the  facts  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Borglum  says: 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  any  kind  of  an  eiipfine — 

And  that  refers  to  the  Liberty  motor — 

who  will  in  an  emergency  of  war  take  up  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  instrument,  of 
doubtful  results  of  almost  interminable  experiments  *  *  *  to  go  through  all  the 
fine  adjustments,  to  get  a  machine  that  will  live  in  the  air  under  the  extraordinary 
conditions  it  is  called  upon  to  respond  to.  can  not  do  that  in  three  weeks  or  six  months. 
That  is  the  history  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  all  engine  men. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  Mr.  Borglum's  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  Mr.  Borglum's  own  judgment.  Mr.  Borglum, 
of  course,  was  a  man  who  did  have  an  understanding  of  machinery 
and  engines  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that.     Mr.  Borglum  is  a  sculptor. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that  that  is  his  business,  but  he  was  also 
connected  with  one  of  the  aeroplane  bodies  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  that  was  true,  and  that  at  the  time  he  really 

{^resented  a  serious  state  of  facts  to  President  Wilson — I  think  those 
acts  were  presented  to  the  committee,  and  I  think  I  have  the  let- 
ters— and  tne  President  authorized  him  to  go  on  and  make  an  inde- 
pendent investigation.  He  was  put  in  touch  with  your  office,  and 
with  Mr.  King,  with  which  of  course  you  are  familiar. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  carried  on  his  investigation,  and  went  about 
the  country  on  his  own  motion,  and  came  back  with  his  report. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  he  refers  to  in  his  discussion  of  the  Liberty 
motor  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  But  the  question  you  asked  me  was  whether 
he  was  a  reliable  mechanic  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  with  some  judgment  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  answer  that  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  his  statement  is  one  that 
would  be  recognized  as  true  by  men  generally  who  are  experts  in 
machinery — that  it  would  take  six  months  or  thereabouts  to  perfect 
a  machine  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  calls  for  an  opinion  upon  Mr.  Borglum's 
reputation. 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Borglum's  reputation 
at  all.  Do  you  know  whether  experts  generally  would  consider  six 
months  would  be  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  an  engine  or  a  machine 
of  the  delicate  mechanism  necessary  for  air  use  I 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  think  experts  would  say  a  longer  time;  and 
but  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  with  regard  to  the  Liberty  engine, 
people  would  have  said  performance  of  that  kind  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  probably  what  confronted  Gen.  Squier  when 
he  made  his  decision  and  threw*  all  of  his  eggs  into  one  basket  1 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mi*.  Borglum  further  says: 

The  trouble  with  the  Bristol  fighter  was  they  were  todnp:  to  put  a  Liberty  motor 
in  it  and  the  Liberty  motor  has  no  more  business  to  be  in  that  than  in  a  baby  carriage. 

Borglum  then  describes  what  he  alleges  are  numerous  faults  in  the 
plans.  Was  Borglum's  judgment  sustained  by  experts  generally 
outside  of  Gen.  Squier  and  his  immediate  associates  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  proceeding  with  the  production  of  other  engines  than  the 
Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Really  I  know  very  little  about  the  opinion  of 
others  as  to  what  Mr.  Boi^lum  states  there.  Mr.  Borglum's  charges 
were  tiumed  over  to  the  Attorney  General  for  attention.  I  saw  Mr. 
Borglimi  once  or  twice,  but  he  did  not  impress  me  as  a  man  I  would 
want  to  rely  upon  in  mechanical  matters,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  great  ability  in  artistic  matters.  But  he  is  a  man  I  do  hot  care  to 
say  anything  about  as  to  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Arnold  was  in  the  Air  Service  from  1911  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  Col.  Arnold  shghtly.  He  is  a  young 
officer  of  very  great  energy,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  was 
an  executive  dealing  with  personnel  in  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Arnold  testified : 

We  get  approximately  30  cables  a  day  relating  to  aviation.  Pershing  sent  cable 
June  28,  1918,  that  the  De  Haviland  machine  as  delivered  was  not  satisfactory,  but  I 
ask  the  committee  to  get  the  original  cable. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  remember  that  cable. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that  he  had  been  a  flyer  for  seven  years. 
He  testified  further: 

We  have  shipped  no  planes  abroad  other  than  De  Havilands.  De  Havilands  were 
continuously  sent  without  tests.     Could  not  get  pilots;  could  not  get  factories  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  What  date  does  he  give  as  the  date  of  the  Per- 
shing cablegram  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  does  not  give  the  date,  but  I  think  I  have  it  here 
and  will  refer  to  it.     He  says: 

Gen.  Kenley  insisted  on  tests  after  he  took  charge. 

That  is,  Gen.  Kenley  insisted  on  tests,  but  the  best  they  had  up 
to  that  time  was  testing  1  out  of  10  planes. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  they  had  been  testing  1  out  of  10,  but 
Gen.  Kenley  insisted  on  testing  each  one.  I  remember  the  contro- 
versy at  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Squier  did  not  think  it  was  important  or  some  one 
else  interfered? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  Gen.  Squier  had  anything  to  do 
with  that. 

Mir.  Frear.  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  prior  to  Gen.  Kenley  coming  to 
the  department.    He  was  in  charge. 

Secretary  Baker.  He  was  in  charge  prior  to  Gen.  Kenley,  but 
when  the  cablegram  came  from  Gen.  Pershing — ^when  was  it  ? 
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Mr.  Freak.  June  24,  1918. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  while  Mr.  Ryan  was 
in  charge.  That  is  my  impression  because  I  remember  that  when 
that  cableOTam  came  it  alarmed  me  very  much,  and  I  took  it  up  at 
once  with  Mr.  Ryan,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  it  must  have  been  Mr. 
Ryan.  He  analyzed  the  criticisms  which  were  in  Gen.  Pershing's 
cable.  Of  course  Gen.  Pershinff  did  not  write  the  cable  himself,  but 
the  people  on  the  other  side  dia,  and  they  pointed  out  quite  a  num- 
ber of  aiflBculties  in  the  planes :  and  after  an  analysis  of  it  they  were 
found  simple,  as  to  the  most  oi  them,  and  that  they  could  be  easily 
removed.  Those  that  aflFected  the  safety  of  the  machine,  as  to  its 
use,  were  directed  to  be  installed  before  any  more  were  shipped. 
Those  that  were  improvements  were  put  upon  the  machines,  and  it 
did  not  delay  the  completion  of  the  machines. 

Mr.  Frear,  Col.  Arnold  says  that  up  to  the  time  Gen.  Kenley  came 
in  those  machines  were  not  tested;  or  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Potter  or 
Mr.  Deeds  or  Gen.  Squier  were  there  they  did  nor  enforce  the  test 
except  one  out  of  ten. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  they  tested  one  out  of  ten,  but  Gen. 
Kenley  insisted  on  every  one  of  them  being  tested. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  what  Gen.  Pershing  insisted  upon  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  that.  The  criticisms  that 
Gen.  Pershing  was  making  were  with  regard  to  the  construction 
features,  as  we  call  them.  Of  course,  the  principal  defects  >vith  the 
De  Haviland  machine  was  with  reference  to  the  location  of  its  gas 
tank.  That  w^as  the  thing  the  fij^ers  took  the  greatest  exception  to, 
because  it  imperiled  safety.  As  it  turned  out  it  was  a  bad  placing 
from  that  point  of  view.  But  that  was  not  in  the  Pershing  cable, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  Maj.  Muhlenberg  was  before  the  Thomas  committee, 
and  he  was  a  man,  like  Arnold,  of  some  understanding  of  aviation 
matters  because  he  had  charge  of  the  testing  department  at  the  Wright 
field.     He  testified : 

The  De  Haviland  is  by  no  means  the  machine  we  want  for  a  fighter,  nor  the 
machine  we  want  for  a  bomber.  It  may  be  all  right  for  reconnaissance  or  artillery 
observation,  but  certainly  not  as  a  fighter  or  bomber. 

Then  he  gives  a  number  of  objections,  to  the  Thomas  conmiittee^ 
but  that  was  his  objection  at  the  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  speaks  of  the  matter  brought  up  a  little  while  ago, 
as  to  defects  in  ceiling,  15,000  feet,  and  says  it  should  be  greater* 
Consequently  it  gives  only  a  very  brief  time  to  be  in  service  as  a  bomb- 
ing plane. 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  as  a  bombing  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  bombing  plane  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  a  fighting  plane  I  do  not  think  it 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  For  bombing  purposes  they  had  to  rise 
for  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which  took  up  too  much 
time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  that  would  be  bad  fn)m  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  speaks  of  the  pilot  and  the  observer  being  too 
far  apart.  Then  he  mentions  this  fact,  which,  of  course,  I  suppose 
must  have  been  brought  to  Gen.  Squier's  attention,  that  there  were 
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structural  defects  showing  it  was  not  strong  enough  for  its  load,  as  it 
was  a  heavier  machine,  and  why  it  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  De 
Haviland  over  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Liberty  motor  was  not  heavier. 

Mr.  Fbear,  I  thought  it  was.  All  through  the  Thomas  hearings 
it  was  shown  that  that  was  the  case,  as  I  understood. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the 
Liberty  motor  is  the  lightest  engine  for  its  horsepower  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  have  that  put  into  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Ask  Gen.  Squier  about  it,  but  I  have  never 
understood  the  contrary.     But  we  could  not  get  the  Rolls-Royce. 

Mr.  Frear.  Couldn^t  you  have  manufactured  them  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Rolls-Royce  is  a  hand-made  engine,  and 
you  have  to  have  very  skilled  mechanics  to  do  that  handwork.  But 
even  the  British  were  hot  able  to  make  them  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  wanted  our  Liberty  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  could  a  De  Haviland  plane  with  a  Liberty 
motor  be  used  for? 

Secretary  Baker.  For  bombing  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  what  practical  use  was  it  if  it  took  48  minutes  to 
get  to  the  ceiling? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is  a  hmitation  upon 
its  use.  As  to  Maj.  Miuilenberg  suggesting  the  Rolls-Royce,  as  he 
did,  I  will  say  that  England  had  ner  storage  places  stacked  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  planes  because  she  could  not  make  engines  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says  we  attempted  to  use  the  Liberty  motor. 
He  mentions  the  propeller  tearing  the  cloth  from  the  rear  due  to  the 
high  power  of  the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  of  course  is  true  of  the  Rolls-Royce  as  ^ell. 

Mr,  Frear.  He  says  the  Rolls-Royce  is  a  375  horsepower  motor? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  doesn't  have  as  high  power  as  the  450- 
horsepower  Liberty  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says  the  pilot  is  between  the  wings,  and  that 
structural  defects  show  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  load  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  heard  that  criticism. 

Afr.  Frear.  It  seems  to  be  true  to  those  of  us  who  walk  on  the 
ground^  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  believe  it  of  things  up  in  the 
air. 

Secretary  Baker.  Every  element  of  safety  for  anyone  in  such 
perilous  occupation  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  so.  That  reminds  me,  according  to  your 
report,  page  53,  speaking  of  fatalities,  you  say: 

The  reported  battle  fatalities  up  to  October  24,  were  128  and  accident  fatalitieB 
overseaB  244.  The  result  of  allied  and  American  experience  at  the  front  indicate 
that  two  aviators  lose  their  lives  in  accident  for  each  aviator  killed  in  battle.  The 
ktalities  at  training  fields  in  the  United  States  to  October  24  were  262. 

That  makes  a  little  over  500  fatalities.  Of  course,  that  calls  for 
the  best  protection  that  we  can  give  them.  Naturally  a  great  many 
accidents  occur  through  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves  in  charge. 
We  understand  that.  But  those  over  in  Europe  were  in  the  situa- 
tion and  were  complaining,  as  I  understand,  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  get  out  alive  m  a  crash  when  using  the  machines  shipped 
over? 
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Secretary  Baker.  But  no  substantial  number  of  fatalities  either 
in  battle  or  by  accident  in  Europe  were  in  De  Haviland  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  machines  were  they  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  in  training  planes  of  various  types. 
The  accident  fatalities,  both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  as  to  some 
of  them,  were  undoubtedly  in  De  Haviland  machines,  but  all  kinds 
of  training  machines  were  used. 

Mr,  Frear.  Of  course  the  De  Haviland  with  the  Liberty  motor 
did  not  get*into  production  until  the  last? 

Secretary  Baker.  No.  Of  course,  the  De  Haviland  machine  had 
certain  defects,  as  we  know,  but  these  accidents  in  training  did  not 
refer  to  De  Haviland  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  pointed  out  that  by  putting  the  pilot  between 
the  Liberty  motor  and  the  gas  tank  he  had  no  chance  to  escape  m 
case  of  accident.     And  Maj.  Muhlenberg  says: 

It  indicates  the  grossest  kind  of  carelessness  in  assembling. 

He  says  the  Liberty  motor  was  too  heavy.  I  am  not  now  readine 
the  testimony,  but  that  was  what  was  said,  and  it  is  a  comparison  I 
am  making,  and  a  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  the  Liberty 
motor  was  heavier  than  other  engines  used  in  machines. 

Secretarv  Baker.  Of  course,  that  is  not  what  we  were  talking  about. 
This  is  talking  about  the  Bristol  fighter,  in  which  the  engine  is  not 
the  Rolls-Royce.  We  were  talking  about  the  De  Haviland.  The 
English  De  Haviland  used  the  Rolk-Royce.  I  recall  that  the  Bris- 
tol fighter  used  a  smaller  engine  thcin  the  De  Haviland. 

Mr.  Frear.  Senator  New  made  this  statement  to  you  in  the 
Thomas  committee  hearing: 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  flyer  that  we  have  had  before  this  committee  as  a  witneas, 
inrluding  several  who  have  seen  long  service  abroad  both  with  our  own  forces,  the 
British  fon  es,  and  the  French  forces,  have  testified  that  the  De  Haviland  4  machine, 
^ith  the  defects  appearing  in  it  as  it  has  been  produced  at  the  Daj^on-Wright  fac- 
tory, is  highly  dangerous  and  ought  not  under  any  circumstances  be  used;  and  at 
least  one  officer  has  testified  that  he  would  no  longer  send  men  up  from  his  field  in  a 
machine  of  that  tvpe  until  after  these  defects  had  been  remedied.  In  view  of  that  con- 
dition, as  it  has  been  expressed  and  recorded  by  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  to 
pass  upon  the  conditions  and  quality  of  that  machine,  I  at  least  think  that  it  was  a 
very  great  error  of  policy  and  judgment  to  have  seat  them  forward  before  those  mis- 
takes ^-ere  corrected,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  that  view. 

And  this  is  what  you  rephed: 

The  subcommittee,  of  course,  has  a  great  advantage  over  me  in  that  I  have  not 
been  permitted  to  see  any  of  the  testimony  the  committee  has  taken,  so  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  concurrence  of  bpinioa  to  whit  h  you  refer. 

And  Senator  New  then  added : 

I  aoi  telling  you  now  what  that  opinion  is. 

That  is  what  occurred  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  was  a  committee  that  had  a  great  many  flyers, 
I  assmne,  to  appear  before  them,  or  at  least  a  number  of  them,  and 
I  take  it  they  reached  that  general  consensus  of  opinion.  I  ask  you 
that  for  information  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  not  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
brought  to  my  attention,  Mjr.  Frear.  It  is  a  very  difficult  situation, 
I  understand,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  embarrassmg  situation  to  be 
placed  in.     Senator  Thomas  and  his  committee  had  a  very  large 
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number  of  witnesses  whose  names  wer,e  not  known  to  me;  I  did  not 
know  them,  and  do  not  know  them  now,  haven't  seen  them  or  their 
testimonjr,  and  do  not  know  what  they  said — ^whether  they  gave 
comparative  estimates  orpositive  statements,  or  mature  judgment 
or  impulsive  judgment.  Then  Senator  New  summed  up  what  seemed 
to  him  the  situation,  on  which  I  had  no  information  and  therefore 
no  opinion. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  now  asking  whether  or  not  this  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Undoubtedly  many 
flyers  felt  that  way  about  some  defects  of  the  De  Haviland  machines, 
and  others  think  otherwise.  As  to  this  allegation  about  the  gas 
tank,  I  think  there  were  a  number  who  thought  that  was  wrong. 
As  to  other  matters  there  are  wide  divergencies  of  opinion.  I  have 
had  some  flyers  to  say  that  they  think  it  is  the  best  machine  they 
ever  flew  in,  and  others  to  say  they  wouldn't  go  up  in  one  unless 
they  were  forced  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ryan  said  that  our  flyers  in  France 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  De  Haviland  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Mr.  Ryan  gave  practically  the  same  answer  that 
you  did  in  regard  to  the  xmcertainty  as  to  whether  the  flyers  opposed 
it.  Undoubtedly  his  judgment  must  have  been  basea  upon  some 
information  he  got. 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  cablegram  from  Gen.  Pershing,  on  June  24,  1916, 
which  you  said,  as  to  many  of  the  suggestions,  were  more  or  less  un- 
important and  matters  which  could  be  corrected  here,  I  will  read 
three  or  four  to  indicate  just  what  the  character  of  some  of  those 
objections  were  as  appears  in  the  cablegram,  so  that  we  may  form 
some  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  exercising  sufficient 
-care  in  sending  our  machines  over  there.     I  read  from  the  cablegram: 

No  check  cables  have  been  applied  to  check  axles  from  forcefully  striking  threada 
of  running  gear. 

Of  course  I  have  only  a  layman's  idea  of  these  things,  and  that  is 
what  anyone  except  an  expert  would  have,  I  take  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  P'rear.  Tliis  cablegram  contains  a  very  great  many  objections, 
iibout  60  in  number,  but  I  am  only  reading  here  and  there  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  objections. 

Liberty  motor  is  defective  indicating  shop  inspection  not  satisfactory.  Lincoln 
Apparently  better  than  Packard. 

And  the  next  one: 

Open  carburetor  not  safe,  and  neither  British  nor  French  will  use  them.  Impel ar 
live  arrange  gasoUne  duct  pipe  to  carburetor  and  drain  it  outside  fuselage. 

I  have  no  idea  what  this  means,  except  he  says  that  the  British  and 
French  will  not  use  them,  and  if  they  would  not  use  them  our  men 
should  not  be  expected  to  use  them. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  means  that  the  carburetor  was  open  and  that 
gas  would  escape  from  it.  The  English  and  Fi'ench  were  afraid  it 
would  ignite  the  gas  tank. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  that  was  true  of  the  British  and  Frencli  it  would 
be  true  of  our  own  people,  wouldn't  it,  and  be  unsafe  to  use? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And  the  next  objection: 

Flight  tests  in  England  supervised  by  Capt.  Munford  indicates  Zenith  52  carburetonr 
not  satisfactory  and  cheaply  made,  but  better  results  from  Glaudel. 

Of  course  this  means  much  to  the  lives  of  the  men  in  the  air  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  course  everything  is  important 
to  them. 
Mr.  Frear.  We  all  agree  on  that. 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  next  objection  which  I  read  is  this: 

Present  system  main  gasoline  tank  under  air  pressure  should  be  chanced  becauae 
of  danger  from  fire  and  because  if  punctured  above  liquid  level  by  rifle  bullet  pressure 
is  lost.  Suggest  enlarging  needle  valve  on  carburetor  and  altitude  adiustments  and 
use  of  gravity  feed  tank  in  upper  wing  or  pump  between  tanks  and  carburet  »rB. 
Overflow  for  gasoline  from  upper  tanks  should  be  conducted  to  point  at  least  6  feet 
from  exhaust  and  visible  by  pilot.    One  plane  destroyed  by  fire  due  this  defect. 

These  corrections  I  suppose  were  attempted  here  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  immediately. 
Mr.  Frear.  Another  is  this: 

Sight  mountings  for  fixed  guns  light  enough  and  require  special  tools  to  attach. 
Aldis  ring  sight  mountings  inconveniently  placed,  can  not  be  used  by  pilots. 

And  another  one: 
Synchronizing  gears  entirely  useless. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  has  to  do  with  the  mounting  of  the 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  to  do  with  the  moimting  of  guns,  which,  of 
course,  is  very  important  to  the  men  for  their  own  protection. 

The  next  article  is  this: 

Reservoir  badly  made;  must  all  be  replaced.  liow-pressure  valves  in  very  bad 
condition.  High-pressure  cylinder  cuts  cup  leathers,  due  to  bad  machining.  Sev- 
eral high-pressure  springs  hi&ve  broken;  apparently  defective.  High-preesure  pipe 
connectioDS  broke  in  several  cases;  badly  deeigned. 

Now,  here  is  the  Liberty  motor.  I  have  read  only  a  few  of  Gen» 
Pershing's  objections,  but  here  is  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
standardized  motor,  brought  to  perfection — or  at  least  thev  supposed 
they  had  reached  perfection — at  a  time  when  we  had  dfropped  all 
other  motors.  Here  are  three  and  a  half  pages,  closely  written,  of 
objections  forwarded  in  a  cablegram  by  Gen.  Pershing  against  this 
Liberty  motor,  upon  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent,  and  which 
had  reached  perfection.  The  Caproni  and  other  airplanes  all  had 
various  engines,  and  they  were  working  all  right,  or  at  least  were  being 
used  by  otner  countries,  and  we  wore  not  manufacturing  a  single  ono 
of  them. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  September,  when  I  was 
in  France  and  in  England  with  Mr.  Ryan  and  with  Mr.  Stettinius, 
the  British  and  the  French  wore  so  anxious  to  get  Liberty  motors 
that  they  would  trade  us  anything  for  them.  I  was  tr3ring  to  find 
out  if  we  could  get  certain  types  of  artillery  and  certain  types  of  other 
supplies,  and  every  time  I  asked  the  French  or  the  British  for  any- 
thing their  immediate  request  was  to  know  if  they  could  get  Liberty 
motors  back  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  July  and  August  was  when  we  were  rapidly  losing 
our  men  in  battle. 

Secretary  Baker.  In  July  and  August  was  when  we  were  perfect* 
ing  this  work. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  And  you  were  not  doing  anything  with  any  other 
motor  except  the  Liberty? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  were  developing  other  motors.  The  His- 
pano-Suiza,  for  instance,  and  a  very  excellent  motor. 

Mr.  Freab.  We  did  not  send  any  over  to  our  soldiers  in  France  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  There  has  been  pro- 
duction, and  we  were  engaged  in  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  a  nmnber  of  other  objections 
enumerated  in  this  cablegram — I  think  60  altogether — ^but  the  last 
one  is: 

When  operating  this  far  from  base  of  supply,  it  is  essential  that  defects  which  are 
diBCovered  by  inspection  in  the  United  States  be  corrected  there. 

That  was  an  objection  to  the  method  of  inspection,  and  after  that 
you  imdertook  to  nave  it  corrected  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  To  have  it  more  rigidly  inspected. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  cablegram  is  dated  June  29,  1918,  in  which 
Gen^  Pershing  says: 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  *  anges  and  alterations  in  planes  and  engines  here  on 
laige  scale. 

Of  course  they  were  constantly  briujging  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  over  here,  1  take  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Landon  was  under  Deeds.  He  was  one  of  the 
assistants,  a  man  of  understanding,  apparently.  I  get  this  from  the 
Hughes  report.  He  was  engaged  in  production  under  Nash.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  apparently  given  this  position  of  some  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  production.  I  will  read  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  statement,  made  to  Mr.  CoflSn,  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
important  at  that  time.     I  wiU  read  from  the  Hughes  report. 

Secretary  Baker.  What  is  the  statement  by  tms  Mr.  Landon,  or 
Col.  Landon,  whoever  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  Mr.  Landon.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Coffin, 
dated  October  16,  1917,  he  says: 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  Gen.  Squier  or  the  other  officers,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  very  vigorous  criticism  of  methods  of  organization  that  make  such  a 
condition  possible;  and  I  submit  it  to  you,  sir,  that,  if  this  same  condition  exists  in  all 
departments  and  continues  to  exist,  we  might  as  well  submit  to  the  Germans  now, 
because  the  one  way  you  can  beat  efficiency  is  to  match  it  with  efficiency,  and  effi- 
ciency can  only  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  organizing  of  our  responsiblities  and  fol- 
lowing them  through  to  a  definite  conclusion,  ^ich  conclusion  should  be  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

Then  the  Hughes  report  continues: 

Mr.  Landon,  leaving  the  aircraft  work  in  October,  1917,  returned  to  it  in  June, 
1918,  then  becoming  (fiief  of  the  production  of  aircraft  in  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction. Up  to  that  time  the  policy  he  had  recommended  had  not  been  changed  in 
the  organization  in  six  months;  that  is,  prior  to  the  new  organization  through  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  which  had  been  just  instituted. 

That  is  to  say.  Gen.  Squier  was  in  control  there.  Would  you  say 
that  that  criticism  was  warranted  or  was  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  have  not  read  it  in  extenso.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Hughes  report. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  heard  you  read  it.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  he  had  in  mind,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  division  of  respon- 
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sibility.  There  was  the  constant  question  there  of  centralizing 
responsibility,  but  finally  they  got  it  under  one  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ford 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  Wno  is  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  is  a  very  prominent  gentleman  in  Detroit,  with 
whom  we  are  all  acquainted,  more  or  less,  and  I  thoi^ht  was  pretty 
well  known  in  the  departments  at  Washington — ^Mr.  Henry  Ford. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh;  I  did  not  know  he  had  ever  testified. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  page  217  Mr.  Ford  said: 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  have  the  head  of  an  aircraft  diviflion  around  New  York, 
sitting  down  there  and  have  him  do  very  much.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  Baid 
anything  about  Mr.  Ryan,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  job,  no  matter  who  they  may  be. 

Ford  is  called  an  expert  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  engines, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  complaining,  let  me  say  by  way  of  explanation, 
about  defects  and  delays  he  had  in  the  matter  of  production  because 
of  constant  changes  that  were  being  urged  upon  nis  factory. 

He  further  says : 

It  is  necessary  to  have  somebody  who  is  broad  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
to  go  around  to  the  factories  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 

I  think  we  will  concede  that.  He  found  the  situation  at  that  time 
to  be  as  he  testifies  here. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  his  observations  are  not  only  those  of  a 
very  great  expert,  but  they  are  obviously  true.  The  only  comment 
I  want  to  make  on  that  is  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  very  recently  taken 
charge,  when  that  was  said,  and  he  immediately  accomplished  what 
Mr.  Ford  said  was  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ryan  did  take  charge  at 
that  time,  and  assuming  that  he  did  better  than  his  predecessor, 
indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a  failure  along  the  fine  prior  to 
that  time  which  must  have  been  very  serious  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  want  to  adopt  an  extenuating  attitude, 
but  we  were  all  learning  all  the  time,  and  1  hoped  everythmg  we  dici 
on  Wednesday  was  better  than  what  we  did  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Frear.'  Unquestionably. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  the  experience  that  we  had  in  the  new  art, 
and  in  developing  a  new  art,  and  putting  it  into  quantity  manufac- 
ture, taught  us  all  the  time  new  ways  of  improvement,  and  we  tried 
to  adopt  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes:  but  there  is  something  else  in  that.  There  were 
those  who  could  do  the  work  far  better  than  Gen.  Sc^uicr,  and  there 
were  o there  who  certainly  could  do  this  work  better  than  Deeds, 
and  subsequently  thev  were  relieved  from  positions  they  held. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  relieved  and  others  put  in  their 
places,  and  the  situation  constantly  grew  better,  but  how  much 
each  man  benefitted  by  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

Mr.  Frear.  None  of  those  men  was  an  aircraft  man. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  wasn't  an  aircraft  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  None  whatever. 

Secretary  Baker.  Very  few.  There  were  a  few  men  in  this  coun- 
try, like  Wilbur  Wright,  Glen  Curtiss,  and  men  of  that  type,  but  there 
were  very  few  aircraft  manufacturers;  none  except  the  Curtiss  peo- 
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pie.  There  were  the  Standard  Aircraft  people,  aiid  one  or  two  others, 
but  they  were  small.  When  I  tried  to  get  aircraft  for  the  Texas 
border  1  could  not  get  a  promise  of  delivery  under  months  and  months 
from  any  existing  factory  in  America,  and  the  planes  I  ordered  for 
the  Texas  border  I  did  not  get  for  a  year  after  tlie  promised  delivery, 
because  there  were  not  people  who  knew  how  to  make  them, 

Mr.  Freab.  There  were  men  in  ttiis  Government,  who  had  been 
in  public  life,  men  who  had  accomplished  things,  things  along  the  line 
of  the  work  that  you  have,  and  where  your  responsibilities  were  so 
great,  like  Gen.  Goethals  and  possibly  Mr.  Garrison,  your  predecessor, 
and  others;  men  of  that  type,  could  not  have  been  put  upon  this 
work  if  they  had  been  willing  to  accept  positions  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  us  take  the  two  you  named;  my  predecessor 
was  certainly  a  very  distinguished  man,  of  very  great  ability,  but  h& 
was  a  lawyer  not  an  aircralt  man.  At  least  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Garrison's  knowledge  of  aircraft,  never  heard  or  knew  of 
his  having  anything  particulany  to  do  with  it.  It  had  not  been  one 
of  his  prominent  positions,  at  least.  And  as  to  Gen.  Goethals,  he 
was  only  one  man,  and  he  was  having  everything  he  could  do  to 
build  ships. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  he  was  out  of  the  shipping  work  for  a  long  time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  at  that  time.  He  was  the  president  or  the 
chairman  of  the  shipping  committee  at  that  time.  Mr.  Denman  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  but  Gen.  Goethals  was  running 
the  Emergency  Fleet .  Corporation  at  the  time,  as  I  recall.  Very 
shortly  after  Gen.  Goethals  left  the  Shipping  Board  he  was  called 
back  into  the  Army  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, where  he  very  naturally  had  Si  he  could  do,  and,  then  he  had 
charge  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  so  that  he  was 
fully  occupied  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  testified  that  he  was  relieved  because  of  his  age, 
and  I  do  not  know  now  whether  he  said  he  was  56  or  59  years  of  age. 

Secretary  Baker.  Retired  from  the  Army  1 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  know  the  facte,  that  in  recognition  of  his 
service  in  building  the  Panama  Canal  Congress  gave  him  an  additional 
grade,  major  general,  and  authorized  him  to  go  on  the  retired  list, 
and  that  ne  could  go  on  his  own  initiative.  He  foimd  profitable 
employment  outside,  in  an  engineering  way,  and  retired. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  he  testified  that  he  was  out  imtil  December  of 
that  year  when  he  was  called  back. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  he  had  been  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  just  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  recognized  ability. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  he  was  a  tvpe. 

1^.  Frear.  And  a  very  remarkable  type  of  man,  who  could  get 
results  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  these  men  who  were  chosen  had  had  no  previous 
experience  ak)ng  this  line  whatsoever,  had  they,  in  public  mattero  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  To  whom  do  you  mean  by  that? 

ISt.  F^ear.  Take  Squier,  Deeds,  Potter,  and  Ryan.  Of  course,  in 
private  jwroduction  they  may  have  had  some  experience,  some  of  them, 
out  I  tmderatand  that  they  had  had  no  particular  knowledge  of  these 
matters? 
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Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  had  about 
as  much  of  a  successful  business  career  as  any  modem  American; 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  America  who  has  had  a  larger  and  more 
successful  one.  CoL  Deeds  has  had  a  very  successful  business  career 
directly  in  connection  with  the  production  matter,  and  so  has  Mr. 
Coffin. 

Mr.  Fbear.  What  was  Col.  Deeds's  production  experience  outside 
of  the  Delco  ignition  system  ? 

Secretary  Bakes.  Mj  impression  is,  though  I  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  Col.  Deeds's  previous  career,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  Dayton  Computing  Scale  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  they  manufacture? 

Secretary  Baker.  Computmg  scales 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  he  was  connected  with  the  cash  roister 
business  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Maybe  it  was  the  cash  register  instead  of  the 
computing  scale.  But  he  has  been  interested  in  all  kinds  of  produc- 
tion and  manufacture,  and  Dayton  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  CoL 
Deeds  was  recognized  there  as  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing 
men  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wondered  what  he  was  engaged  in  outside  of  Delco  t 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  the  cash  register  was  one,  and  a  very 
large  enterprise. 

Mr.  Frear.  Eventually,  of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  air- 
plane activities  started  m  Dayton  after  Deeds  came  in. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
I  had  had  a  divining  rod  and  gone  around  over  the  United  States 
with  the  stick  in  mv  hand,  and  it  was  infaUible  in  pointing  out  the 
right  man,  I  could  have  succeeded  in  inducing  some  great  genius  to 
drop  his  career  for  the  time  being  and  contribute  his  great  genius  to 
the  services  of  his  country.  But  genius  we  did  find,  and  we  found 
men  who  were  apparently  valuable  men,  through  their  previouB 
business  experience,  and  they  inspired  confidence  and  were  enthu- 
siastic on  the  job. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  admit  that  you  probably  exercised  the  best  judgment 
that  you  had. 

Secretary  Baker.  Absolutely. 

^.  RftEAR.  Mr.  Ford  puts  it  on  this  pound,  or  Mr.  Lee,  who  says 
he  is  his  chief  engineer  and  who  is  testifying: 

I  think  Mr.  Ford  means  a  lot  of  petty  jealousieB  among  the  engineerinff  coqM. 
Another  thing  is,  that  if  they  had  the  headquartero  of  the  Signal  Oorpe  in  Detroit^ 
where  all  the  engines  are  produced,  and  all  the  engines  are  wanted,  instead  of  in 
Wa^ington,  it  would  expedite  and  smooth  things. 

That  is  what  he  ascribed  the  trouble  to. 

Now,  you  spoke  of  Lieut.  Col.  Clark. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  Virrinius  Clark. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  Lieut.  Col.  D.  E.  Clark. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  the  Clark  who  testified  before  the  Hu^es 
committee. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  he  must  be  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  Clark  is  a  military  aviator.  He  has  been  flying  fiye 
years;  in  1914  was  sent  as  the  only  Army  officer  to  receive  a  post- 
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graduate  course  in  aeronautical  engineering  of  airplane  desi^  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  afterwards  was  put  in  charge 
of  experimental  and  repair  department  of  the  aviation  section  of  the 
Army,  Jime,  1915.  Clark  was  then  the  first  aeronautical  engineer  in 
the  Army. 

Secretary  Baker.  Whose  judgment  is  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  statement  here. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  my  own  impression. 

Mr,  Frear.  Well,  that  is  the  statement  that  appears  here.  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

Clark  was  selected  on  the  Boiling  commission  and  was  assimed  the  duty  of  getting 
&11  the  available  data  conceming  developments  of  airplane  design  and  construction 
from  Italy,  from  France,  and  England;  visited  all  three  countries^  went  through  the 
factories,  and  submitted  report  by  cable,  which  was  confirmed  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  back  in  the  United  States,  September,  1917. 

Then  in  his  testimony  he  said: 

I  recommended  for  a  sin£;le-8eater  combat  i)lane  the  Spad ;  and  for  a  single-seater 
pursuit,  the  Martinside.    Neither  was  ever  built. 

When  I  returned,  and  by  cable  before  I  returned,  I  recommended  the  Gaproni 
triplane,  or  if  the  Handley-Page  could  be  put  into  production  more  quickly  than  the 
Oaproni  the  Handley-Page  should  be  built. 

Secretary  Bakbr.  That  recommendation  of  course  was  taken. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  never  produced  any  Capronis  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Handley-Page  was  dropped  on  account  of 
quantity  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Clark  was  sent  over  in  June,  1917,  as  I  remember, 
or  when  was  he  sent  over  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  was  in  June. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  after  the  declaration  of  war,  with  the  Boiling 
commission,  and  it  took  a  long  while,  over  a  year  thereafter,  to  get 
started. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  why  these  recommenda- 
tions were  not  adopted.     Col.  Squier  would  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that.  I  am  simply  reading  into  the 
record  this  testimony,  and  if  no  explanation  is  offered  afl  right.  I 
am  not  holding  you  to  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  then,  the  record  ought  to  show  that  when 
I  am  silent  that  Gen.  Squier  on  someone  more  familiar  with  the 
facts  will  have  to  be  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  go  into  the  record.  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

Col.  Deeds  first  appointed  me,  and  I  was  removed  by  the  same  authority.  Gol. 
Deeds  told  me  he  had  a  very  important  position  for  me.  He  wanted  me  to  come  to 
Washington  to  sit  at  his  right  himd.  I  was  never  given  any  duty  in  Waahington;  I 
did  not  sit  at  his  right  hand  nor  at  his  left. 

Col.  Clark  then  testified  to  a  great  many  things  that  occurred  at 
the  outset.  Then  Senator  Frelinghuysen  asked  some  questions,  as 
follows: 

Senator  Fbbunohutsbn.  At  the  present  time  there  are  too  many  cooks  and  they 
spoil  the  broth? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  hundreds  of  cooks.  There  is,  I  am  told,  scarcely 
an  officer  in  the  production  department  that  is  qualified  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  give 
an  order. 

Senator  Frelinohuysbn.  Bid  you  have  any  differences  with  any  of  the  officials 
of  the  Dayton-Wright  Co.,  or  any  of  the  concerns  manufacturing  equipment  in  Dayton 
during  your  term  of  service? 
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Col.  Clabk.  I  started  to  make  eome  criticisms  about  what  I  coosidezed  the  salient 
weak  points  in  the  construction  of  the  Be  Haviland  4  as  it  was  being  built  at  the 
Dayton-Wright  plant  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  make  any  suggestions;  after  I  made 
one  or  two  to  Mi,  Kettering  and  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  who  were  the  two  engineers  out 
there,  I  was  relieved,  about  a  month  later. 

Here  was  a  practical  man,  a  flier,  a  man  who,  as  you  have  stated, 
was  an  expert,  and  a  high-class  man  in  the  service,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  make  suggestions  to  Kettering  and  others  in  regard  to 
what  was  necessary  from  the  flier's  standpomt,  he  was  brought  back 
to  Washington  to  be  Col.  Deeds's  righthand  man,  but  when  he  got 
here  he  was  neither  his  righthand  nor  his  lefthand  man? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but 
Col.  Clark^  was  an  aero-dynamic  engineer.  His  knowledge,  as  I 
have  always  understood,  was  in  connection  with  gas  engines;  and 
they  were  not  making  gas  engines  at  Dayton  but  were  making  the 
aeroplane  part  of  the  machine.  It  would  seem  to  me  in  the  interest 
of  good  administration  not  to  have  Col.  Clark  to  go  and  talk  with 
Mr.  Kettering  in  a  factory  but  to  talk  with  some  one  in  Washington, 
who  wouldn't  give  countermanding  instructions  later. 

Mr.  Fbkab.  He  was  sent  out  there  for  what  purpose  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  was  sent  out  to  observe,  I  suppose.  That 
was  one  thing,  and  if  he  was  sent  to  boss  the  shop  that  would  be 
another  thing. 

Mr.  Fbear.  It  was  my  assumption  that  he  was  sent  out  by  Col. 
Deeds,  presumably  at  least,  because  of  differences  of  opinion.  Clark , 
Arnold,  and  Meiihlenbei^  were  fliers,  men  whose  judgment  were 
entitled  to  much  consideration? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Freak.  And  this  testimony  occurred  in  the  Thomas  committee 
hearing: 

Senator  Reed.  You  know  that  the  beet  and  most  experienced  fliers,  a  number  of 
them  in  this  country,  have  testified  before  this  conunittee  that  they  r^ard  the  De 
Haviland  machine  as  utterly  unsafe,  and  that  they  would  refuse  to  go  up  in  it  or  send 
subordinates  up  in  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  1  understand  that  some  have  testified  that  they  have  refused  to  go  up 
in  it  or  let  subordinates  go  up  in  it. 

Senator  Rebd.  You  propose  to  go  on  making  the  De  Haviland  4  machines? 

Mr.  Rtan.  Until  we  can  put  the  De  Haviland  9  into  production. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  intend  to  do  that  regardless  of  any  testimony  that  may  be 
given  by  experienced  fliers  that  the  machine  is  utterly  unsafe? 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  burden  of  testimony  of  the  fliers  through- 
out the  country  is  that  the  De  Haviland  4  is  an  unsafe  machine. 

*  Secretary  Bakeb.  Mr.  Ryan  and  I  talked  over  that  general  ques- 
tion, and  ms  answer  is  entirdy 

Mr.  Fbear  (interposing).  What  is  the  situation  there? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  recall  that  the  matter  was  brought  up  and  I 
approved  that  we  should  not  suspend  making  any  macnine  we  were 
making,  but  we  should  go  on  and  make  it,  and  get  ready  to  maJce 
others  at  the  same  time,  except  where  an  element  in  a  machine 
involved  unnecessary  and  avoidable  danger  to  the  flier  that  that 
should  be  corrected  before  further  machines  should  be  made  of  that 

9e. 

Fbeab.  Wouldn't  you  go  further  than  that  and  say,  there 

would  be  no  object  in  building  machines  until  they  could  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed  ? 
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Secretary  Baker.  If  they  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  which 
would  be  useful.  We  did  not  want  to  hold  back  aircraft  production 
until  we  could  get  one  that  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  take  it  the  complaint  in  the  Thomas  and  Hughes 
reports  are  that  nothing  was  done  out  to  center  all  operations  aroimd 
the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  inquiry  that  that 
did  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  now  time  to  take  a  recess,  and  the  subcommittee 
will  stand  recessed  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

(At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  sul)Committee  recessed  imtil  3  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditubes  in  the 

War  Department,  House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  July  SI,  1919. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3  o^clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess. 

TESTIMONT   OF  HON.   NEWTON   D.    BAKER,    SECRETART   OF 

WAR — Resumed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  hearing  this  morning  concluded 
with  a  question  as  to  the  testimony  of  Col.  Clark,  Col.  Arnold,  Maj. 
Muhlenberg,  and  men  in  charge  of  aircraft  production  or  concerned 
with  it  and  their  authoritative  statements  in  reference  to  the  De  Havi- 
land-4  machine,  the  Bristol,'  and  criticism  of  the  general  aircraft 
program.  These  officers  are  all  soldiers  and  in  the  regular  service  at 
this  time,  mav  I  ask? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  them  all.  I  do  not  know  about 
Maj.  Muhlenberg.    Col.  Clark  is  a  regular  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Assuming  that  they  are,  their  testimony  ought  to  be 
taken  as  fair  and  unprejudiced,  in  that  they  were  in  the  service  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly  as  far  as  their  experience  was  con- 
cerned it  should  be  accepted  at  its  face  value.  Whether  or  not  their 
judmient  was  sound 

Ml.  Frear  (interposii^).  Is  a  matter  to  be  determined  of  course 
as  to  each  individual.  One  of  the  subcommittees  was  in  New  York 
yesterday,  the  subcommittee  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  chairman,  which 
neld  some  hearings  on  matters  that  I  turned  over  to  him  in  regard 
to  aircraft,  because  we  could  not  go  up  there.  Some  of  the  matters 
that  were  brought  out  appeared  in  this  morning's  paper.  Of  course, 
we  have  not  the  testimony,  but  just  refening  to  Lieut.  Lockwood's 
statement — this  is  a  quotation  from  the  ^^^hington  Post  of  this 
morning: 

Lieut.  Lockwood,  asked  about  air  service  conditions  at  the  front  prior  to  the  armis- 
tice, said  they  were  very  poor  as  r^ards  equipment,  especially  during  the  Meuse- 
Aigonne  offensive,  the  biggest  drive  of  the  American  Army.  At  one  time,  he  said,  40 
American  pilots  were  kept  on  the  ground  because  of  the  lack  of  machines,  and  as  a 
result  the  German  airmen  came  over  the  American  lines  in  great  numbers.  Condi- 
tions in  the  St.  Mihiel  sector  were  better,  the  witness  said,  the  Americans  having 
superiority  in  the  air  there. 
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What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  the  conditions  that  existed 
over  there  relating  to  our  shortage  of  aircraft  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Frear.  The 
principal  Imowledge  I  have  of  those  offensives  is  from  Capt.  Ricken- 
backer's  book,  called  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus.  He  describes  with 
great  enthusiasm  the  big  collection  of  aircraft  on  the  St.  Mihiel  sector. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  under  Gen.  Mitchell? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  so.  Gen.  Mitchell's  testimony,  by  the 
way,  gives  an  account  of  that — the  largest  collection  of  aircraft 
gotten  together  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
oflFensive,  of  course,  we  were  fighting  along  a  vast  front,  and  everybody 
was  fighting  there,  so  that  whatever  aircraft  there  were  there  were 
doubtless  distributed  equitably. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  were  at  a  disadvantage  there— what  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  as  far  as  the  American  aircraft  were  concerned,  we  had  a 
very  small  number  comparatively  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  cio  not  know  what  the  fact  is  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  connection,  I  have  a  letter  from  which  I  wish 
•to  read  very  briefly.  It  comes  to  me  from  one  who  is  very  close  to 
me  and  was  over  there,  but  I  never  thought  of  referring  to  it  until  a 
day  or  so  ago,  when  it  was  called  to  my  attention  oy  the  boy's 
mother,  who  brought  it  out  of  the  family  files.  It  describes  a  con- 
dition that  was  generally  felt  by  most  of  the  soldiers  who  were  there 
at  that  time.    It  is  dated  August  11,  1918,  and  says: 

Your  past  experiences  bring  you  unusually  close  to  the  service,  and  you  can  appre- 
ciate better  ^an  nine  out  of  ten  persons  the  soldiers'  welfare.  You  can  rest  aosured 
they  are  doing  their  part  to  the  verv  last  and  best  that  is  in  Uiem.    I  was  never  more 

froud  of  my  country  than  I  have  been  since  I  came  up  to  this  location.  Even  the 
rench  admit  that  their  greatest  efforts  do  not  surpass  those  of  the  Americans  in  the 
present  struggle.  I  have  seen  them  going  in  and  afterwards  at  the  hospital.  Their 
spirit  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  They  say  uie  casualties 
in  our  division  (the  Thirty-second)  are  quite  laree,  but  their  efforts  and  their  driving 
capacity  can  not  be  surpassed.  Just  keep  on  lending  them  all  the  assistance  possible- 
no  one  deserves  it  more.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  war  for  anything.  I  guess  I 
have  gone  through  all  of  the  sensations  possible  for  me  to  have. 

If  you  will  only  send  us  more  airplanes,  and  then  more  and  more,  it  will  hasten  the 
finale.  The  men  are  coming  througn  fine,  but  the  airplanes  have  disappointed  us.  We 
depend  upon  these  so  much  more  than  you  can  appreciate. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  a  very  feeling  and  beautiful  letter,  and 
undoubtedly  every  word  of  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  was  the  sentiment  of  the  soldiers  over  tbere^ 
their  anxiety  to  get  airplanes,  was  it  not  ?    We  all  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes;  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  as  great  niunbers  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  And 
we  did  not  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  get  a  fignting  machine 
or  a  bombing  plane. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Not  a  fighting  machine  or  a  bomb  of  American 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  testimony  covere  many  witnesses  in  these  various 
hearing^,  and  this  is  just  to  lay  a  sort  of  foundation  for  further  ex- 
aminations, if  we  choose  to  make  them,  in  regard  to  the  situation 
that  developed.  Of  course,  there  is  no  curing  that;  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  criticism  and  to  enable  us  to  suggest  improvements  for  the 
future. 

Gen.  Squier  was  in  charge  of  aircraft  at  the  time  the  war  broke  outt 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  do  not  think  so — ^yes;  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out  Gen.  &iuier  was;  Gen.  Scriven  had  retired  earlier  than  that 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  And  I  believe  you  said  you  were  not  following  closely 
what  was  being  done  in  aircraft  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  I  understood  further  that  you  did  not  know  Mr. 
Deeds  until  he  came  here  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Oh,  no;  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  is  from  your  State  ?    He  is  from  Ohio  t 

Secretary  Bakeb.  From  Dayton. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  finally  appointed  him  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  have  oeen  refreshing  my  recollection  by  look- 
ing at  Judge  Hughes's  report,  and  he  says  that  I  did;  so  evidently  I 
did.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  had  forgotten  whether  I  appointed 
him  or  who  did. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  making  a  selection  of  a  man  for  such  an  important 
position  it  is  well  to  get  one  who  has  as  good  a  grasp  of  the  situation 
as  possible,  naturally? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Surely.    • 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  it  is  unportant  to  get  a  man  whose  personal 
actions  would  be  above  criticism  as  far  as  possible  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  One  whose  record,  we  will  way,  was  beyond  suspicion 
of  being  influenced  by  personal  interests  ?     Naturally  so  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  order  to  make  the  record  complete  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Deeds,  who  had  charge  of  aircraft — over  what  period  of  time, 
would  you  say,  or  do  you  remember  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  would  not  say  that  he  had  charge  of  aircraft 
at  all;  he  was  always  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  was  always  a  subordinate,  but  was  it  not  true  that 
practically  all  the  directions  came  to  Mr.  Deeds  and  from  Mr.  Deeds, 
and  Gen.  Squier  usually  indorsed  them  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  judge  that  from  the  reports  and  testimony  already 
available. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Mr.  Deeds  was  chief  of  the  Division  of  Equipment 
August  2,  1917,  and  of  course  it  has  been  asserted  here  that  even  in 
May  he  was  down  to  Washington,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
his  connection  was.  He  was  not  in  the  Aircraft  Division  covering 
that  time,  as  I  understand  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  No.  I  think  the  first  contact  of  Col.  Deeds 
with  any  governmental  work  was  on  a  fuse  board.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  what  Judge  Hughes  says  in  his  report;  I  had  not 
known  that  before. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes;  he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Kettering,  I  beheve,  was 
he  not? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Mr.  Kettering?    I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  am  not;  positive  of  that  myself.  Mr.  Deeds  was  the 
executive,  or  in  the  executive  division  of  aircraft  January  14,  1918, 
and  so  he  had  been  incharge  for  some  little  time,  under  Gen.  Squier. 

In  Mr.  Hughes's  report,  oased  upon  the  testimony  that  was  before 
him,  he  says  that  Deeds  retained  his  powers  and  authority  for  some 
time  thereafter,  until  Mr.  Potter  came  in,  which  was  in  February, 
1918.     Do  you  know  when  he  went  out  of  the  service  ? 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely;  I  can  give  you 
approximately  when  it  was.  After  the  disposition  of  the  charges 
against  him  that  grew  out  of  the  Hughes  report  he  was  retained  in 
the  service,  but  not  in  an  active  status,  until  the  disposition  of  those 
charges.  Then  he  was  discharged  from  the  service.  I  do  not 
remember  how  long  it  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  at  his  desk  here  a  very  short  time  ago,  was 
he  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  because  one  of  the  Senators, 
whose  name  is  very  conspicuously  mentioned  in  this  report,  called 
me  up  to  tell  me  that  he  was  still  here. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  same  Senator  told  me  that  the  other  day, 
and  I  said  it  was  perfectly  incredible  and  I  would  find  out  about  it. 
I  inquired  about  it  and  found  he  had  not  been  associated  with  the 
service  in  any  way  for  many  months,  but  there  is  a  man  in  that  office 
who  is  said  to  look  like  Col.  Deeds,  and  it  may  be  that  somebody 
mistook  him  for  Col.  Deeds. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Deeds  got  the  title  of  colonel  simply  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  I  assume  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  he  was  an  Army  officer;  he  was  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  what  time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  certain  when  that  was.  There  is  a 
letter  in  tms  report  from  him  to  me  in  which  he  says  I  oflFered  him  a 
commission. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  imderstand,  but  he  was  not  in  the  Army? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  was  not  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  in  the  Army  so  far  as  you  know  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  had  never  had  any  military  service  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  he  was  a  temporary  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  familiar  with  his  record  in  Ohio  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  have  been  made  famiUar  with  it  since 
these  inquiries  began,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it  before. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  that  was  a  matter  of  ordinary  publicity,  I 
can  readUy  understand,  but  in  the  course  of  your  duties  would  not 
not  have  been  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean  the  fact  that  he  was  indicted  with 
the  National  Cash.  Register  people  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  had  never  heard  of  that  until  this  inquiry 
began. 

Mr.  Frear    That  was  a  prosecution  that  was  held  in  1912  in  Ohio  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  I  was  pretty  familiar  with  that  at  the  time. 
It  was  a  matter  of  ve^  great  public  interest  in  Ohio,  but  the  interest 
centered  around  Mr.  ratterson,  who  was  the  head  of  that  company. 
Col.  Deeds's  name  may  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  it 
made  no  impression  on  anybody. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Deeds  was  quite  a  conspicuous  man  out  there. 
was  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FUEAB.  And  he  had  some  lai^e  business  connections;  that  is, 
with  Mr.  Kettering  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes;  but  I  learned  that  after  these  inquiries 
began,  as  i  told  jou. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Since  the  case  was  sent  back  by  the  court  of  appeals 
for  a  new  trial,  the  only  relevancy  of  that  is  what  would  be  known 
in  a  general  way  as  to  charges  against  a  man,  his  conviction,  if  he 
was  convicted,  the  character  of  the  charges,  and  whether  or  not 
they  would  affect  his  fitness  for  filling  any  certain  position.  In 
other  words,  a  man  who  was  charged  with  defalcation  might  be  per- 
fectly reliable  for  certain  positions,  but  you  would  not  want  to  put 
him  m  a  bank  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  If  he  had  been  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  If  he  had  been  convicted,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
convicted.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  so  lar  as  I  gather, 
does  not  affect  that  question,  but  there  were  50  exceptions  that 
were  presented,  and  of  course,  those  exceptions  were  to  the  indict- 
ment and  various  other  things,  including  admissibility  of  evidence 
and  the  appellate  court  reversed  them.  Now,  what  would  you  say 
as  to  that  having  any  bearing  upon  the  determination  of  whether  a 
man  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  this  kind  who  was  chained  in 
the  indictment  with  having  bribed,  with  having  monopolized  the 
business  of  cash  register  companies  at  that  time,  with  having  crushed 
opponents — and  the  testimony  was  very  voluininous  on  that — ^he 
having  been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  and  having  been  convicted 
by  a  jury  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Why,  I  am  learning  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  indictment  included  any  charge  of  briberv.     I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  will  read  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  court  of 
appeals  set  it  aside,  which  to  my  mind  should  be  very  interesting 
to  an  able  Ohio  lawyer. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  will  say  to  you  in  this  case,  this  having  been 
a  final  appeal,  I  am  sure  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  have  here  a  brief  reference  to  it  that  I  think  ought- 
to  be  placed  in  the  record,  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  this  case. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  It  was  the  circuit  court  that  decided  that? 
Was  that  the  Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes;  I  so  understand. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  There  is  not  a  better  court  in  America  than  that. 
If  it  was  tne  local  circuit  court  I  would  not  know  its  personnel,  but 
if  it  was  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  it  was  a  CQurt  of  the  most  eminent 
learning  and  character. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Here  is  one  of  the  exceptions  that  was  granted  on 
which  the  case  was  reversied.  I  am  reading  now  from  volume  222, 
page  603,  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  court,  wherein  Cochran  was 
the  judge. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  is  the  title  of  the  case  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  think  it  is  Robert  F.  Patterson  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  do  not  find  the  tide  here.  I  have  the  full  record  at 
my  oflSce.     Here  is  what  the  court  held : 

A  party  monopolizing  interstate  commerce  by  employing  wrongful  means  to  drive 
its  competitorB  m>m  the  field  does  not  continue  to  monopolize  such  commerce,  within 
ftct  July  2,  1890,  section  2,  by  holding  the  business  so  securely  after  its  competitors 
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have  ceased  to  compete;  and  hence  an  indictment  charging  a  monopolizing  within 
the  period  of  limitations  by  holding;  the  business  previously  obtained  by  such  wrongful 
means  was  insufficient,  where  it  did  not  allege  the  doing  of  anything  to  maintain  and 
hold  the  monopoly  during  such  period. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  court  declares  that  after  a  monopoly 
has  become  permanent  by  defeating  all  of  its  competitors  and  monopo- 
lizing the  whole  business  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  punishment,  because 
an  lulegation  that  it  is  doin^  something  to  maintain  and  hold  the 
monopoly  is  not  accompanied  by  positive  testimony,  when  from  the 
natiu'e  oi  things  it  controls  the  whole  business  after  its  competitors 
have  been  destroyed.    Is  not  that  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were,  of  coiu-se,  examining  the  statute.  I 
do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Fbear.  They  were  examining  the  indictment. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  examining  the  indictment,  which  was 
drawn  under  the  statute. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  drawn  under  the  statute. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Sherman  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  grand  jurors  indicted  John  H.  Patterson,  Edward  A.  Deeds, 
et  al.,  ftr  the  following  offenses  among  others: 

First.  The  inducing,  hiring,  and  bribing  of  employees  and  ex-employees  of  said 
competitors  of  said  the  National  Cash  Roister  Go.  deceitfully  and  wrongfully  to  dis- 
close to  said  National  Cash  Register  Co.  the  secrets  of  the  business  of  the  concerns  by 
which  they  were  respectively  employed,  etc. 

Second.  The  inducing,  hiring,  and  bribing  of  employees  of  carters,  truckmen, 
express  companies,  railroad  common  carriers,  telegraph  companies,  and  telephone 
companies  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  to  disclose  to  said  National  Cash  R^^ister  Co. 
the  secrets  of  the  business  of  such  carters,  truckmen,  express  companies,  railroad 
common  carriers,  telegraph  companies,  and  telephone  companies,  etc.,  pertaining 
to  the  carriage  and  transportation  of  cash  registers  for  all  sucn  competitors. 

Fourth.  The  using  of  influence  of  said  National  Cash  Register  Co.  and  of  its  agents 
with  and  the  making  of  unwarranted  and  false  statements  to  banking  and  other 
institutions  to  injure  the  credit  of  said  competitors  and  prevent  their  sec^uring  accom- 
modations of  money,  credit,  and  supplies  convenient  and  necessary  for  the  carrxdng 
on  of  their  business. 

Fifth.  The  instructing  and  requiring  of  all  sales  agents  of  said  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  to  interfere  with,  obstruct,  and  prevent  in  every  way  passible,  sales  of  such  oom-r 

Setitive  cash  register  by  said  competitors  and  by  agents  of  said  competitors  and  by 
ealers,  etc. 

The  indictment  continues  and  covers  several  pages.  The  first 
coxmt  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 

And  so  the  grand  jurors,  afioresaid,  u]X)n  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say  that  John  H. 
Patterson,  Edward  A.  Deeds,  et  al.,  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  finding 
and  presentation  of  this  indictment  at  ana  within  said  western  ai\asion  and  southern 
district  of  Ohio,  unlawfully  and  knowingly  engaged  and  consciously  participated  in 
a  corrupt  conspiracy  in  undue,  imrcasonable,  direct,  and  oppressive  restraint  of  said 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  in  cash  registers  and  one  which 
has  restrained  that  trade  and  commerce  by  unfair,  oppressive,  tortious,  illet^,  and 
unlawful  means  and  means  which  have  unlawfully  ana  irresistibly  precluded  others 
from  engaging  in  that  trade  in  commerce,  etc. 

The  second  count  against  the  said  John  II.  Patterson  and  Edward 
A.  Deeds  sets  forth  substantially  the  monopolizing  of  trade  and  ct>m- 
merce  among  the  several  States  by  the  said  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  of  the  business  of  sales  of  cash  registers  by  the  means  described 
in  the  fii*st  count  of  the  indictment. 
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On  page  25  of  the  bill  of  exceptions  appears  the  statement  of  the 
trial  judge: 

My  jud^ent  is  that  this  indictment  sets  forth  the  offenses  chained  with  great 
particularity  and  that  the  request  of  defendants  could  not  be  complied  with  unless 
the  district  attorney  furnish  practically  all  the  e\  idence  he  has.  To  grant  the  request 
would  not  be  in  furtherance  of  justice,  but  rather  a  serious  embarrassment  of  its  admin- 
istration in  this  case. 

To  this  indictment  the  defendants  on  November  19,  1912,  entered 
the  plea  of  '*  Not  guilty, "  The  jury  was  impaneled  on  November  20, 
1912.  The  verdict  was  filed  on  February  20,  1913,  providing  as 
follows: 

We,  the  juiy  herein,  do  fina  the  defendants  John  H.  Patterson  and  Edward  A .  Deeds, 
et  a1.,  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  each  of  the  three  counts  of  said  indict- 
ment.   (Signed)  R.  E.  Morrow,  foreman. 

A  motion  was  made  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Thereupon  the  district 
attorney  moved  for  sentence,  and  the  court  pronounced  the  following 
sentences: 

That  the  defendant  John  H.  Patterson  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  the  costs  of  this  prose- 
cution to  be  taxed,  and  that  he  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  Miami  County,  Ohio,  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 

That  the  defendant  Edward  A.  Deeds  pay  the  cost  of  this  prosecution  and  that  he 
be  confined  in  the  jail  of  Miami  County,  Ohio,  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

Sentence  against  defendants  was  deferred  upon  notice  of  applying 
for  a  writ  of  error,  and  John  H.  Patterson  entered  into  a  recognizance 
in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  the  other  defendants,  including  Edward  A. 
Deeds,  entered  into  a  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  bill  of 
exceptions  was  filed  July  13,  1913,  and  sets  forth  the  testimony  in  the 
case.  On  the  hearing  of  the  bill  of  exceptions  the  court  sent  the 
case  back  for  retrial. 

Secretary  Baker.  Was  it  ever  retried,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Fbear.  It  was  never  retried  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  indicted  and  con- 
victed and  even  served  his  sentence  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  employed  for  certain  kinds  of  business,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee  to  suggest  that 
that  was  necessarily  an  objection.  But  when  a  man  has  been  charged 
by  a  grand  jury,  as  this  man  was,  and  convicted  by  a  jury  of  using 
such  means  to  throttle  the  business  of  others  it  surely  was  notice, 
was  it  not,  that  that  man's  record  ought  to  be  inquired  into  very 
carefully  before  he  was  given  a  position  of  responsibility  and  large 
powers  that  might  be  improperlv  exercised? 

Secretary  Baker.  Unaoubted.ly,  Mr.  Frear,  if  I  had  known  that 
Mr.  Deeds  was  connected  with  the  cash-register  trial  at  the  time  he 
was  tendered  to  me  for  appointment  I  would  have  called  for  that 
record  and  would  have  examined  it  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  appointed.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time;  I  did  not  know 
it  until  long  afterwards.  But,  incidentally,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
that  Mr.  Patterson  and  Col.  Deeds  apparentlv  were  tried  and  fined 
by  a  petit  jury,  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  which,  as  I  have  told 
you,  is  certainly  without  a  superior  in  America  for  ability  and  charac- 
ter, adjudged  that  conviction  bad.  It  went  back  apparently  to  the 
district  attorney,  and  apparently  the  difficulties  founa  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  that  a  further  trial 
was  not  possible,  so  that  the  case  was  never  tried.  I  do  not  know 
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whether  they  were  discharged  or  what  happened,  but  as  the  record 
stands  as  to  both  they  were  acquitted. 

Mr.  Frbar.  They  stand  with  the  case  having  been  sent  back  for  a 
new  trial.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  in  the  courts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a 
permanent  conviction  under  an  indictment  under  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  where  defendants  are  men  of  large  means  and  fight 
the  case  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about 
that,  and  1  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  about  it.  I  have 
not  any  tolerance  ifor  some  of  the  engrossing  and  conmaercial  repres- 
sion that  that  indictment  charges.^  Practices  of  that  kind  can  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Mr.  Freak.  On  the  record  of  a  case  requiring  over  a  month  for 
trial  in  1913  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  court  of  appeals  on  50 
exceptions  that  were  named  found  sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
reverse  the  case,  and  indicated  also  that  any  case  that  would  be 
prosecuted  against  these  men,  no  matter  what  their  guilt  was,  with 
that  length  of  trial  and  the  difficulties  that  could  be  interposed 
by  the  defense,  could  not  result  in  a  permanent  conviction. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  suggest  to  us  any  case  that  comes  to  your 
mind  where  a  conviction  has  been  affirmed  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  as  powerful  and  wealthy 
as  these  men  were  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  have  a  list  of  them  in  my  mind,  but  I 
am  certain  I  have  seen  pleas  of  guilty  by  men  of  great  prominence  in 
industry. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  may  be  where  it  rests  with  the  individual  man, 
but  not  where  the  case  is  tried  and  defended  by  such  men. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  will  get  the  Judee 
Advocate  General  to  look  into  that.  I  think  I  have  a  book  in  the 
library  in  my  office  relating  to  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  for  presenting  this  record  is  this:  K  it 
should  turn  out  in  the  testimony,  as  suggested  by  many  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  Hughes  hearings,  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Hughes 
report,  that  Col.  Deeds  after  he  came  into  a  position  of  authority 
placed  contracts  with  various  interests  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  that  he 
concentrated  the  power  so  far  as  he  could,  or  concentrated  the 
authority  so  far  as  it  could  be  handled  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  would  it 
not  indicate  that  he  was  following  out  his  own  previous  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  the  conditions  found  in  the  Patterson  case,  that  he  felt 
that  that  was  a  right  thing  to  do  and  something  that  should  ha\  e 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  appointed  him  ?  I  am  not  criticizing 
you,  because  I  realize  you  knew  nothing  about  it  from  your  own 
statement. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  if  I  were  addressiner 
my  mind  to  that  question  I  would  ha\  o  examined  his  record  with 
regard  to  his  previous  connection  with  the  National  Cash  Rwrister 
Co.  and  would  have  done  everything  to  determine  the  military 
quality  of  the  man;  and  I  would  not  ha^e  felt  free  to  have  i-ut  the 
Government's  confidence  any  more  than  I  would  have  felt  free  to  |)Ut 
my  own  confidence  into  the  hands  of  a  man  if  I  were  not  satisfied 
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of  his  military  quality.  But  now,  having  discovered  the  fact  that 
Col.  Deeds  was  engaged  in  that  original  transaction  and  coining  now 
to  examine  the  things  he  did  as  a  Government  agent,  I  would  ha\  e 
examined  them  on  their  merits,  and  if  I  discovered  that  he  was 
dishonest  I  would  have  said  so  and  prosecuted  him.  If  I  found  he 
was  in  error,  I  would  examine  whether  the  error  was  an  innocent 
error,  whether  it  was  one  that  should  be  expected  to  be  made  under 
the  circimistances,  and  find  out  whether  the  Government  profited 
or  lost  by  his  activity.  I  would  not  mix  that  with  any  prejudice 
I  might  have  obtainecl  from  the  previous  transaction. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  suppose  you  would  investigate  to  see  how  far 
his  conduct  might  be  due  to  his  temperament  and  disposition  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  If  his  temperament  was  disclosed  in  the  origi- 
nal transaction,  I  would  look  for  traces  of  it  in  his  subsequent  actions. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  that  was  true,  the  tendency  on  his  part  would 
naturally  be  along  those  lines  of  concentration,  of  placing  the  power 
so  far  as  he  coida  in  one  locality  among  his  friends;  and  that  wa» 
true  to  a  large  extent,  was  it  not,  according  to  the  Hughes  findings  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  Of  course  that  is  open  to 
explanation  on  these  grounds:  Every  one  of  us,  when  we  get  a  big 
job  and  want  somebody  to  do  it,  we  think,  '*  Where  can  I  find  a  man 
that  can  do  that?"  We  do  not  pick  up  a  directory  and  look  through 
the  fist  of  names;  we  search  our  recollection  for  people  whom  we 
know. 

Take  Col.  Deeds  and  Mr.  Kettering,  for  instance.  Judge  Hughes 
finds  that  Mr.  Kettering  was  a  man  oi  very  great  scientific  knowledge 
and  abihty,  but  without  any  business  knowledge  at  all.  They  tell 
it  of  Mr.  Kettering  that  he  goes  down  to  a  railroad  station  to  take  a 
train  and  finds  out  he  has  not  got  money  enough  to  buy  a  ticket. 
He  looks  around,  sees  somebody  he  knows,  and  says,  ''Lend  me 
$50" — a  man  of  no  business  capacity  at  all,  but  of  very  great  inge- 
nuity. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  new  problem,  intricate  in  its  mechanical 
requirements.  I  cast  about  to  see  whom  I  can  get  to  handle  it.  Mr. 
Kettering  is  a  genius.  I  say,  *'Now,  I  know  Kettering;  I  am  going 
to  get  him  for  this  job,"  and  I  do  so.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  that 
is  the  explanation,  instead  of  its  being  simply  a  design  to  associate 
his  business  friends  in  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  true  if  it  rested  with  Mr.  Kettering 
alone;  it  would  be  true  if  it  rested  with  the  Delco  system  alone;  but 
if  it  were  shown  that  large  orders  were  given  to  people  who  had  never 
taken  them  before,  to  the  various  Dayton  industries,  some  that  were 
started  with  large  advances  of  Government  money,  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be  that  this  man  was  carrying  these  investments  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  warranted. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Frear.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Secretarv  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  there  are  three  ways  to  approach  a. 
roblem  oi  this  kind.  One  is  with  all  the  inferences  against  the  hon- 
esty of  men;  another  is  with  all  the  inferences  in  favor  of  the  honesty 
of  men;  and  the  third  is  a  perfectly  colorless  proceeding  to  get  at 
the  truth  without  any  inference  either  way.  Of  course  we  aU  aim 
at  that  last  course  as  the  truly  judicial  course  in  any  inquiry.     I  can 
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understand  Col.  Deeds's  having  this  train  of  thought  in  his  mind: 
''Here  is  a  business  that  is  difficult  to  foresee  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit.  It  may  involve  all  kinds  of  losses  and  wastes  if  the  war  comes ' 
to  an  end.  I  know  these  people  out  in  Dayton;  I  can  inspire  them 
with  my  enthusiasm  to  get  thmgs  going  for  the  Grovemment."  If  I 
were  charged  with  that  personSly,  I  would  go  back  to  Cleveland, 
and  I  womd  get  in  touch  with  a  lot  of  broad-minded,  patriotic  men 
there  and  say,  ''Here,  gentlemen,  is  something  you  can  do  for  your 
country.  You  may  not  make  any  money;  you  may  lose  money; 
but  come  on  and  do  this  for  your  coimtry."  That  would  have  been 
my  natural  impulse. 

"Mr.  Frear.  And  no  one  would  have  charged  you  with  having  any 
motive  outside  of  a  patriotic  impulse. 

Secretary  Baker.  Probably  not,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  anybody 
is  safe  from  being  charged  with  anything. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  if  you  had  the  sole  interest  in  a  plane  or  in  an 
engine  that  was  being  placed  in  every  American  plane — the  Delco 
system;  if  you  had  an  interest  in  the  factory  there 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  there  is  a  diflFerence  though,  Mr.  Frear. 
I  do  not  Know  what  the  fact  is,  but  Jud^  Hughes  says  that  the 
Delco  svstem  had  been  sold  to  the  General  Motors  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  it  had;  but  Mr.  Hughes  also  says  this,  that  there 
were  21,000  shares  that  were  held  by  ifr.  Deeds — ^I  think  I  quote  tho 
report  correctly — although  he  wrote  you  on  August  28,  1917,  thai 
he  had  transferred  them  and  yet  did  not  transfer  them  until  about 
November  1,  1917,  when  they  were  transferred  by  ^t  to  his  wife. 
A  very  unusual  proceeding,  we  must  all  admit. 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an  unusual 
proceeding,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  the  review 
of  that  situation  that  was  made  for  me  by  Gen.  Ansell.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  or  not.  After 
Judge  Hughes  had  made  his  report  and  recommended  that  action 
be  taken  with  regard  to  Col.  Deeds  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  my  duty 
as  Secretary  of  War  was  to  punish  every  wrong,  but  to  protect  the 
innocent  even  when  appearances  were  against  them  and  I  selected 
Col.  Ansell,  a  man  of  very  acute  mind,  a  very  just  man,  a  man  with 
a  passion  for  justice  as  a  matter  of  fact — ^I  selected  him  and  told 
him  to  take  all  the  evidence  there  was  before  Judge  Hughes  and  get 
all  the  other  evidence  there  was  from  any  soiu'ce  and  review  those 
transactions  and  recommend  to  me  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
associated  with  him  two  or  three  other  members  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate GeneraVs  office,  none  of  whom  knew  Mr.  Deeds — and  CoL 
Ansell  did  not  know  him — and  they  made  an  analysis  of  these 
transactions,  which  I  think  you  ought  to  see. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it.  Here  is  the  situation, 
Mr.  Secretary.  Judge  Hughes  gave  five  months  of  his  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  without  a  doUar's  worth  of  compensation, 
went  over  the  ground  and  gathered  together  all  this  testimony, 
with  the  aid  of  expert  accountants,  and  made  a  report  in  regard  to 
Col.  Deeds.  I  do  not  know  why  a  man  who  has  the  experience  of 
Judge  Hughes,  a  man  who  sat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and  has 
had  the  experience  he  has  had — ^why  his  judraient  should  not  be  as 
acceptable  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  that  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  your  own  department. 
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Secretary  Baker.  There  is  no  question  as  to  that;  I  am  not  under- 
valuing the  service  of  Judge  Hughes^  But  Judge  Hughes  did  not 
want  any  injustice  done,  of  course.  Judge  Hughes  was  mvestigating 
what  you  are  investigating — transactions  almost  as  large  as  the 
abrogate  business  transactions  of  the  United  States  in  times  of 
peace.  He  had  a  tremendous  record  and  spent  a  fabulous  amount 
of  time  getting  it  together.  I  instructed  Col.  Ansell  to  take  all  that 
Judge  luighes  had  and  to  add  to  it  aU  that  was  to  be  found,  and  I 
axn  sure  it  would  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  Judge  Hughes's  de- 
sire that  the  investigation  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  that  every 
light  be  thrown  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Did  you  ever  notify  Judge  Hughes  that  any  hght  had 
been  thrown  on  the  matter? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  did  not  think  that  was  important. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  necessary,  of  course.  But  does  it  not  impress 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  your  remark  just  now,  which  is  a  true 
remark,  that  expenditures  which  reached  over  $900,000,000  for  air- 
craft, many  of  them  under  the  control  of  Col.  Deeds,  that  it  was  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  that 
kind  who  had  nad  no  experience?  No  one  knew  Col.  Deeds  here; 
you  did  not  even  know  him  in  Ohio.  Did  it  not  impress  you  that  it 
was  a  tremendous  responsibiUty  to  place  upon  such  a  man  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  a  tremendous  responsibihty  to  place  on 
anybodv. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely.  It  required  the  ablest  and  best  men  we  could 
get  together. 

Secretary  Baker.  Unquestionably  it  required  the  ablest  and  beat 
man  in  the  world,  and  then  he  would  have  made  mistakes  no  matter 
who  he  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest,  right  along  that  line,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  I  got  the  statement  in  regard  to  Uen.  Goethals,  wherein  wc 
differed  as  to  his  length  of  retirement,  and  I  find  that  from  the 
month  of  June,  1917,  apparently  the  time  he  went  out  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  until  the  month  of  December  he  was  in  private  Ufe,  and  then 
he  was  recalled  by  you  to  take  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment as  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  during  six  months^-here  was  a  man  named 
Deeds  that  no  one  apparently  knew  outside  of  Dayton,  and  he  was 

B'ven  that  great  power  and  responsibiUty  when  there  were  men 
ce  Gen.  TVood,  men  hke  Gen.  Goethals,  and  other  men  that  the 
coimtry  knew  well,  men  hke  Hulbert,  of  New  York,  who  is  a  very 
great  enthusiast  over  aircraft 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  a  splendid  man,  a  man  of  large  abilities,  as  I 
beheve.  There  were  men  that  you  could  have  found  on  every  side, 
and  yet  a  man  named  Deeds  was  taken,  a  man  whom  the  country 
did  not  know — you  did  not  know 'him  in  the  State  of  Ohio — and 
placed  in  charge  of  this  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  and  pre- 
paration which  was  far  more  important  than  the  expenditure,  the 
preparation  for  war  of  aircraft  production. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  1  am  perfectly  free  to  admit  that  it  is 
extremelv  likely — I  can  not  say  it  is  certain,  but  it  is  extremely 
likely — that  more  capable  men  than  Deeds  could  have  been  found. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  you  ^disarm  me,  because  you  say  you  did 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Gen.  Goethals  might  possibly  have  been  secured  during  this  time 
had  the  department  seen  fit  to  select  him.  He  was  available  at  that 
time,  judgmg  from  the  testimony  given  in  serial  1,  part  6,  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War 
Department,  reading  on  page  539 : 

^fr.  Frear.  General,  you  were  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  a 
number  of  years? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  with  which  the  country  was  acquainted 
and  also  your  superior  oflScers? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  time  you  had  complete  control  of  all  the  supplies  at  the  canal? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  had  taken  over  that  duty  at  that  time  and  with  aucceep? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  far  as  the  country  knows? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  business — what  were  you  doing  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  gave  up  the  governorship  of  the  canal  in  January,  1917,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  prospects  of  any  active  service  develop- 
ing, 1  applied  to  retire  and  I  took  up  the  work  of  consulting  engineer  in  New  York 
and  contmued  in  that.  I  opened  up  in  February;  when'  diplomatic  relations  were 
ruptured  during  that  month  I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  the  action  I  had.  I  applied 
for  active  service  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  and  got  it  by  the  request  of  the  President 
to  take  hold  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  I  held  until  July. 

Mr.  Frear.  July,  1917? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  asked  for  active  service,  but  was  too  old. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  have  no  personal  objections,  may  I  ask  how  old  a  man  you 
were  at  that  time? 

Gen.  Goethals.  I  was  59.  So  I  went  back  to  my  practice  and  started  to  work 
again. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  New  York  City? 

Gen.  Goethals.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  December  I  got  a  telegram  that  I  had  been  re- 
stored to  active  duty  and  was  to  report  immediately  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  whom  was  the  telegi*am? 

Gen.  Goethals.  From  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Biddle. 

1  have  been  reading  from  another  hearing,  when  Gren.  Goethal's 
availabihty  was  discussed.  I  do  not  care  to  read  any  further,  but 
that  is  Gen.  GoethaPs  understanding  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  ready 
to  act  with  the  Government;  offered  to  serve  and  was  refused  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  he  was  called  back  after  six  months  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  no  very  active  recollection  of  that  beyond 
this,  and  it  is  not  an  active  recollection.  I  think  Gen.  Groethals 
applied  for  foreign  service,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  too 
old  for  foreign  service  or  active  fightmg  service  was,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion- that  had  to  be  considered,  because  the  experience  of  everybody 
was  that  the  younger  men  would  bear  the  burdens  of  division  com* 
mand  better. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  at  that  point,  how  old  is  Gren.  Pershing,  would 
you  say,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  old  is  Gen.  Bliss  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  Gen.  Bliss  is  retired;  he  is  66, 1  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  old  is  Gen.  Squier,  woidd  you  say  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  could  guess  only  from  his  appearance.  I 
should  think  Gen.  Squier  was  aoout  50  to  53. 
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Mr.  Freak.  I  should  have  thought  he  was  nearer  60. 

Secretary  Baker.  He  may  be;  I  am  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  whether  Gen.  GoethaJs  was  too  old 
to  undertake  active  service  when  he  was  placed  by  you  in  charge 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  December. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  perfectlv  obvious  he  was  not  too  old  to 
tmdertake  active  service,  because  ne  rendered  extremely  active  and 
valuable  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Reverting  again  to  this,  let  me  read  briefly  from  the 
Hughes  report.     Mr.  Hughes  in  the  report  said: 

The  defective  organization  of  the  work  of  the  aircraft  production  and  the  serious 
lack  of  competent  direction  of  that  work  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Signal 
Corps — 

That  would  include,  of  course,  Gen.  Squier  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  does. 
Mr.  Frear  (continuing  reading) : 

To  which  the  delavs  and  waste  were  chiefly  due,  were  matters  for  administrative 
correction  through  unification  of  effort  under  competent  control. 
The  provisions  of  the  criminal  statutes  do  not  reach  inefficiency. 

Of  course  we  all  agree  as  to  that  proposition  of  law.  I  continue 
to  read  from  the  Hugnes  report: 

At  the  inception  of  the  Government's  aviation  activity  in  connection  with  the  war 
and  within  the  sphere  of  Col.  Deeds 's  important  if  not  commanding  influence,  hia 
iformer  business  assDciates  were  placed  at  once  through  Government  contracts  in  a 
position  where  they  had  assurance  of  very  large  profits  upon  a  comparatively  smaU 
investment  of  their  own  money  and  in  addition  were  able  to  secure  generous  salaries 
which  they  charged  against  the  Government  as  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  Day  ton- Wright  airplane  factory;,  there 
was  the  Dayton  Laboratories,  which  had  the  contract  for  20,000 
Liberty  motors  to  be  ecjuipped  with  the  Delco  system  as  the  only 
possible  system  of  ignition.  There  was  the  Domestic  Building  Co., 
a  contract  given  to  a  man  who,  according  to  the  testimony  before 
Mr.  Hughes,  had  no  conception  of  the  work,  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of 
more  than  $3,000,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  Mr.  Borglum^s  testimony  of  what  Mr. 
Hughes  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  this  is  the  testimony  before  Mr.  Hughes,  furnished 
by  the  contractor  himself  of  a  contract  to  this  man  who  undertook 
the  construction  of  large  Government  structures  there  in  Dayton. 
Then  there  were,  in  addition,  flying  fields,  some  of  them,  of  course, 
belonging  to  the  Miami  Conservancy  Association,  one  of  which,  I 
understand,  when  the  water  is  let  in  on  it  will  be  40  feet  under  water. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  will  be  when  the  water  is  let  in,  but  that  will 
not  be  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  possible  they  allowed  that  period  of  time  for  the 
building  and  perfecting  of  the  Liberty  motor.  But  the  thought  is 
here,  that  it  was  important  to  get  into  service  as  quickly  as  possibly 
every  known  agency  of  aircraft  production  that  we  could  use  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Hughes  report  further  reads: 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  Col.  Edwara  A.  Deeds  should  be  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  end  that  Col.  Deeds  may  bo  tried  by  court-martial  under 
articles  95  and  96  of  the  Articles  of  War. 
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The  absence  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  obvious  impropriety  of  transactions  by 
Government  officers  and  a^nts  with  firms  or  corporations  in  which  they  are  interested 
compels  the  conclusion  that  public  policy  demands  that  the  statutory  provisaons 
bearing  on  this  conduct  shoula  be  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  officers  found  to  have  had  transactions  on 
behalf  of  the  Grovemment  with  corporations  in  the  pecuniarv  profits  of  which  they 
had  an  interest  should  be  prosecuted  under  section  41  of  the  driminal  Code. 

To  be  perfectly  f air,  I  understand  that  he  did  not  claim  that  it  was 
conclusively  shown  Mr.  Deeds  had  that  interest,  but  he  did  show  his 
relation  with  all  these  persons  and  the  secret  telegrams  that  were 
sent,  and  of  course  he  was  open  to  the  severest  criticism. 

Further  quoting: 

Permit  me  also  to  surest  that  a  special  division  or  subdivision  of  the  present  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  assigined  to  the  consideratioD 
of  suggested  .'.eiinquencies  in  connection  with  aircraft  production,  so  that  the  work 
fdready  done  may  be  appropriately  followed  up. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  report  on  this  same  subject  states: 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  aircrafts  boards,  the  one  most  severely  criticised  and 
against  whom  most  charges  have  been  brought  has  been  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds.  The 
evidence  does  not  disclose  any  violation  hy  Col.  Deeds  of  the  criminal  laws.  In  the 
early  part  of  1918  public  statements  were  issued  with  official  authority  purporting  to 
set  out  the  progress  which  had  then  been  made  in  the  production  of^  engines  and 
planes  and  the  prospects  of  the  immediate  future.  These  publications  were  not  only 
misleading,  but  they  contained  false  statements  and  were  issued  in  reliance  upon  inf or* 
mation  prmcipally  furnished  by  Col.  Deeds,  who  was  acquainted  with  tne  actual 
facts.  While  the  conduct  of  Col.  Deeds  in  this  matter  was  not  criminal  and  can  not 
be  said  to  have  affected  actual  production  it  was  inexcusable  and  reprehensible. 

I  aUo  find  that  Col.  Deeds  was  guilty  of  censurable  conduct  in  acting  as  confidential 
advisor  of  H.  £.  Talbott  and  in  conveying  information  to  the  latter  with  respect  to 
the  transaction  of  business  between  the  Dayton- Wright  Airplane  Co.  and  the  division 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  which  Col.  Deeds  was  the  head. 

Whether  or  not  Col.  Deeds  should  be  subject  to  disciplinary  measures  for  the  acta 
referred  to  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  War  Department.  I  acquiesce  in  the 
recommendation  of  Judge  Hughes  that  the  facts  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  have  here  a  further  statement  from  the  Hughes  report,  which  I 
will  read,  in  regard  to  the  Delco  system,  which  throws  a  light  upon 
Mr.  Deeds's  personal  relations  with  that  company  at  that  time: 

The  si^ficance  of  Col.  Deeds's  statement  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  his 
interests  m  these  corporations  is  that  the  Delco  ignition  system  is  used  m  the  airplane 
engine  known  as  the  Liberty  motor.  In  the  planes  manufactured  abroad  the  magneto 
ignition  system  had  been  used  and  prior  to  its  uae  on  the  Liberty  motor  it  appears  that 
the  Delco  system  had  not  been  employed  on  an  airplane  engine.  In  the  specifications 
for  the  Liberty  motor,  the  Delco  system  was  required  to  be  installed  with  the  first  20,000 
engines.  As  already  stated,  the  Delco  system  is  controlled  by  the  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Co.  (Delco  Co.)  and  this  company  is  owned  by  the  United  Motors 
Corporation. 

On  the  sale  of  his  Delco  stock  to  the  United  Motors  Corporation  Deeds  had  received 
in  addition  to  cash,  30,000  shares  (no  par  value)  of  its  stock.  (The  total  issued  stock 
amounted  to  1,200,000  shares.)  After  certain  distributions,  he  still  held  at  the  time 
in  question  17,500  of  these  shares.  He  also  had  an  interest  in  a  pool  of  certain  shares^ 
on  which  3,880  additional  shares  were  received  in  November,  1917. 

In  hia  letter  to  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  Deeds  stated  that  he  had  severed 
his  official  connection  with  the  United  Motors  Corporation  and  had  made  a  bona  fide 
transfer  of  his  shares.  He  had  resigned  as  \'ice  president  and  director  on  August 
16,  1917. 

The  only  transfer  made  by  him  of  any  of  his  shares  in  that  company  was  by  gilt 
to  his  wife.  He  indorsed  for  transfer  the  certificates  for  17,500  shares  on  October  13» 
1917,  and  they  were  transferred  to  Mrs.  Deeds'  name  on  October  17,  1917. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  Hughes  report  in  regard  to  Col.  Deeds, 
who  had  charge  of  aircraft  production  from  early  in  the  spring 
of  1917  until  it  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Potter. 
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To  show  the  estimation  that  was  placed  upon  him  hy  others 
in  authority  in  the  Signal  Corps,  I  read  from  the  Evening  Star  of 
Saturday,  December  21,  1917: 

Friends  and  associates  of  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds  on  the  Aircraft  Board  gave  him  a  rising 
vote  of  confidence  at  a  dinner  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  last  night.  Gen.  George 
O.  Sauier,  one  of  the  speakers,  declared  that  if  Col.  E.  A.  Deeds  had  not  done  ''irreg- 
ular'' things  the  United  States  would  not  have  had  an  air  fighting  force  worthy  the 
name. 

Gen.  Squier  said  Col.  Deeds  had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  Liberty  motor. 
and  had  thus  made  a  contribution  to  the  nation  and  to  tne  nation's  allies  which  would 
and  ought  to  outweigh  any  consideration  of  ordinary  regularities. 

''We  had  to  build  up  from  zero/'  said  Gen.  Squier,  "We  started  with  nothing, 
and  to  accomplish  anything  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  what  in  the  past  has  been 
T^arded  as  regular  procedure." 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  not  that  report  of  the  evidence  show  that  he 
had  something  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  an  aviation  field  at 
Dayton? 

Mr.  Fbear.  One  of  the  fields,  I  think  it  was  the  McCook  field; 
one  of  the  fields  that  Col.  Deeds  rented  to  the  Government  was  under 
the  Miami  Conservancv  Association. 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  there  were  two  fields  at  Dayton.  One  of 
them  substantially  belonged  to  Col.  Deeds,  and  that  field  was  rented 
to  the  Government  at  a  dollar  a  year  for  three  years.  Of  course  the 
dollar  was  never  paid. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Were  not  some  moneys  expended  upon  aviation 
fields  there  at  Dayton  through  him  or  througn  his  recommendation  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Fields  which  belonged  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  In  which  friends  of  his  were  financially  interested? 

Secretary  Baker.  Fields  in  which  friends  of  his  were  financially 
interested,  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  only  refreshing  my  recollection  somewhat  after 
reading  the  evidence,  but  I  read  somewhere  that  those  transactions 
occurred  and  a  large  portion  of  the  fields  were  swamp  lands  that 
were  absolutely  uimt  for  aviation  purposes  or  as  training  fields. 
The  chairman  may  have  read  it.  I  was  inquiring  whether  it  was  in 
this  record  or  not. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  evidence  to  which  he  refers,  Mr.  Frear,  is, 
I  think,  in  the  Thomas  hearings.  Senator  Thomas  and  his  associates 
went  to  Dayton,  and  they  went  out  to  the  field  in  the  country  on  the 
conservancy  grounds.  At  the  time  they  were  there  it  was  soggy, 
pretty  wet,  and  Senator  Thomas  asked  me  as  to  whether  that  field 
was  not  under  water  part  of  the  time,  and  the  impression  got  abroad 
that  it  was  a  badly  selected  field  because  of  its  lying  very  low.  I 
think  it  is  the  Mad  River  that  runs  by  it  and  overflows  some  por- 
tions of  it  at  times.  The  general  judgment  at  the  end  was  that 
while  the  field  had  swampy  spots  in  it  it  was  a  very  excellent  field. 
But  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  involved  in  transactions  by  Col.  Deeds, 
That  was  the  Miami  Conservancy  Commission  which  was  authorized 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  immediately  after  the  Dayton  flood,  and  the 
purpose  of  that  commission  was  to  buy  land  along  the  Mad  River 
and  impound  the  waters  in  the  dry  season  so  as  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence oi  those  floods. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  presume  we  will  come  to  that  in  the  evidence.  I 
know  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  from  reading  was  that  if  he 
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had  done  those  things  they  were  thmgs  that  no  reasonable  man  in 
time  of  war  who  had  any  real  interest  in  his  country  could  approve. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  you  will  find  that  fully  discussed  in 
Judge  Hughes^s  report.  All  of  those  land  transactions  are  fully  dis- 
cussed there.  I  have  not  refreshed  my  recollection  about  them,  but 
they  are  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  material  thing,  you  will  see,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that 
at  the  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  war  and  when  every  patriotic 
citizen  was  doing  his  utmost  to  help  carry  on  the  war,  whether  by 
buying  bonds  or  by  serving  at  the  front,  or  in  any  humble  capacity, 
here  was  a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  aircraft  activities — substan- 
tially so,  as  the  report  of  Mr.  Hughes  shows;  that  is,  under  Gen. 
Squier,  who  is  one  of  his  apologists  and  enthusiastic  supporters,  even 
long  after  this  occuired — giving  to  his  partners,  Talbott  and  others, 
large  contracts,  contracts  running  into  a  great  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  Dayton,  a  little  place  that  was  not  located  with  any  particular 
advantages  so  far  as  has  been  disclosed  by  anyone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airplanes  or  machinery  or  for  flying  fields  or  anything  ebe. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  defend  Dayton  a  little, 
Mr.  Frear.     It  is  an  important  city. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  you  might  very  well  defend  Cleveland,  but  as 
to  Dayton 

Secretary  Baker.  Dayton  is  a  very  important  city. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was,  I  assume,  imtfl  it  had  its  flood  experiences. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  are  very  large  manufacturing  industries 
in  Dayton:  The  National  Cash  Register,  tne  Dayton  Computing  Scale 
Co.,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Maxwell  automobile  factory.  Dayton 
is  a  city  of  150,000  and  it  is  filled  with  industries  as  nearly  related  to 
the  production  of  airplanes  as  any  industries  we  have, 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  say  that  as  compared  with  Detroit? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oi  course,  in  that  respect  Detroit  is  the  principal 
city  in  America — Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Frear.  Many  cities  might  be  mentioned,  but  here  was  this  man 
permitted  to  center  all  these  activities  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  these 
tremendous  appropriations,  among  his  partners,  his  associates  in 
business,  and  wnat  was  the  reason  ?  If  Mr.  Kettering  was  not  a  man 
who  had  ordinary  business  judgment,  if  he  would  go  to  the  train 
and  have  to  borrow  $50  to  buy  his  ticket 

Secretary  Baker.  Why,  Kettering  was  never  given  control  of  any 
financial  or  business  arrangements  about  the  Liberty  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand,  but  you  know  a  man  of  that  kind,  a 
dreamer 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Kettering  is  the  kind  of  man  who  has  dreams 
that  come  true.     He  was  a  successful  inventor. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  one  gives  Mr.  Kettering  credit  for  being  the  sole 
inventor  of  the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  surely  not. 
.  Mr.  Frear.  He  simply  gave  the  results  of  his  experience  to  Vincent 
and  many  others. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  do  not  disagree 
with  you  anywhere.  I  think  the  fact  that  Col.  Deeds  was  a  business 
man  and  was  from  Dayton  and  was  the  personal  friend  and  business 
associate  in  other  transactions  of  a  lot  of  these  people  who  subse- 
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<iuently  turned  up  with  contracts  is  a  perfectly  proper  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  I  thmk  it. ought  to  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  are  very  fair  in 
your  position  in  this  matter. 

Following  Mr.  Deeds,  Mr.  Potter  came  into  the  Aircraft  Board  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freab.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Potter,  or  what 
was  the  reason,  can  you  state,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  his  selection  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not,  Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  happen  to 
remember  at  this  moment  where  Mr.  Potter  came  from  or  wnat  his 
previous  relations  were. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  making  up  the  record  and  ascertaining  just  who 
these  people  were — and  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  offer  any  state- 
ment that  is  not  absolutely  accurate — ^Mr.  Potter's  connections  are 
stated  in  this  official  document,  Aircraft  Production  Facts,  official 
Armv  publication  we  have  here,  by  Mixter.  Reading  from  that  very 
briefly  on  page  9,  he  says: 

.  In  January,  1918,  W.  C.  Potter,  of  the  Guggenheim  interests,  became  Chief  of  the 
Equipment  Division.  When  the  Air  Service  was  separated  from  the  Signal  Corps 
in  May,  1918,  John  D.  Ryan,  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  was  appointed  Director 
of  Aircraft  Production  and  later  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  Director  of  Air 
Service.  Mr.  Potter  continued  as  First  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production,  A.  A.  liandon,  of  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  assisting  on  production, 
and  C.  W.  Nash,  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  in  engineering. 

Landon  was  the  witness  that  was  described  in  Mr.  Hughes's  report, 
which  I  read  from  this  morning  in  regard  to  his  judgment  of  appall- 
ing inefficiency  back  in  October,  1917,  and  then  six  months  later 
he  said  that  no  improvement  had  been  made.  That  was,  of  course, 
after  Mr.  Potter  was  in  control  of  matters.  Who  appointed  him, 
do  you  know  ? 

Secretary  BaKer.  I  do  not  recall  that.  Mr.  Ryan  was  my  per- 
sonal selection. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  Mr.  Potter  was  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Potter  was  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Potter  was  in  charge  from  February,  1918,  until 
Mr.  Ryan  came  in,  which,  I  think,  was  in  January? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  ]Mr.  Potter,  according  to  the  statement  I  have  here, 
is  connected  with  an  even  20  {H'eat  corporations,  largely  copper 
corporations  of  the  Guggenheim  interests.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.  Thev  were  engaged  in  transac- 
tions for  the  Government.  In  1915  xiis  company,  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation,  made  a  net  income  of  $7,709,503.  In  1916  it 
jumped  to  $22,540,436. 

He  was  connected  with  the  Utah  Copper  Co.  In  1915  the  Ken- 
necott Copper  Corporation  declared  an  interest  of  $4,045,040  in  that 
company's  stock.  Their  profits  jumped  from  $7,172,991  in  1914  to 
$39,738,675  two  years  later. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  statement  of  Speaker  Clark  which 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  discussion  when  Mr.  Baruch 
fixed  the  price  of  copper.     Mr.  Clark  said,  according  to  this  report: 

The  Utah  Copper  Co.  made  a  report  to  its  etockholders  that  it  could  put  copx>er  on 
board  cars  at  5}  cents  a  pound ,  and  Mr.  Baruch  thinks  we  have  brought  it  down  to  16 
cents. 
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Later  in  the  war,  let  me  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  the  President 
raised  it  to  26  cents.     Again  Speaker  Clark  says: 

Why  does  not  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  proceed  against  these 
fellows  that  put  it  up  to  30  cents?  I  am  willing  to  give  Baruch  credit  for  puUing 
it  down  from  30  to  16  cents,  but  he  did  not  pull  it  down  far  enough,  and  the  Attorney 
General  could  put  every  one  of  those  fellows  into  jail  between  now  and  Saturday 
night  who  kept  the  price  up. 

According  to  another  statement  I  have  here,  the  price  was  con* 
trolled  verylargely  by  two  or  three  individuals  in  the  copper  business. 
Mr.  Potter  was  one,  as  I  understood  it 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  out  of  my  range  of  facts  entirely,  Mr. 
Frear. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Mr.  Potter  was  the  president  of  the  Braden  Copper 
Mines  Co.  He  was  connected  with  the  Utah  Copper  Co.,  and  also 
with  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  and  was  also  a  director  in 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

This  is  a  brief  statement — ^I  do  not  care  to  insert  in  full  Mr.  Clark's 
statement,  but  the  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Potter  I  desire  to  offer 
for  the  record. 

Secretary  Baker.  Perhaps  you  do  not  intend  to  ask  me  a  question 
about  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  you  know  anything  about  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  anything  al>out  it,  but  I  am 
wondering  what  connection  there  is  between  the  price  of  copper  and 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Potter  in  the  equipment  section. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Secretaiy, 
if  there  was  anything  in  his  previous  experience  that  Qualified  Wr. 
Potter  to  take  charge  of  aircraft  production  in  the  Unitea  States  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  who  recommended  Mr.  Potter. 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  in  the  equipment  section.  I  had  many 
conferences  with  him,  and  conferences  at  which  he  was  present,  and 
he  impressed  me  as  being  an  extremely  efficient  person.  After  Mr. 
Ryan  came  in  as  Director  of  Air  Service,  and  later  while  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  with 
him  about  Mr.  Potter  and  he  always  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms 
of  his  efficiency  and  zeal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  they  were  both  working  together  practically; 
they  were  both  in  the  copper  business;  both  directors  of  many  com- 
panies, as  I  imderstand. 

Secretary  Baker.  Directors  in  the  same  companies? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  they  were. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  of  the  copper  companies. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  know  they  were  on  any  of  those  direc- 
torates together. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  Ryan  has  expressed  that 
opinion  of  their  association  because  it  appears  in  the  record;  Mr. 
Ryan  followed  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  statement  is  taken  from  Moody's  Manual;  the 
same  statement  appears  in  all  the  public  utility  reports;  it  can  be 
found  in  any  of  them.  His  associations  are  taken  from  the  Directory 
of  Directors,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  right. 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  have  no  disposition  to  question  it,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Freab.  If  any  correction  is  made  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

William  C.  Potter,  of  the  firm  of  Guggenheim  Broe.,  120  Broadway,  is  director  in  the 
following-named  companies: 
American  Congo  Go. 
American  Transportation  Go. 
Braden  Gopper  Co.  (president  and  director). 
Chile  Copper  Co. 
Chile  Exploration  Co. 
Chile  Steamship  Co. 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co. 

Continental  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  (chairman  board  of  directors). 
Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co. 
Great  National  Mexican  Smelting  Co. 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
Guggenheim  Smelting  Go. 

Intercontinental  Rubber  Co.  (chairman  of  board  of  directors). 
Mexican  Union  Railroad  Co. 
Nevada  Consolidated  Gopi>er  Co. 
Richmond  Radiator  Co. 
Sherman  Steamship  Co. 
Utah  Copper  Co. 

Intercontinental  Transportation  Co. 
Kennecott  Copper  C!orporation  (diairman  of  board  of  directors). 


[W.  C  Potter,  president  and  director,  Braden  Copper  Mines  Co.] 

Stock  issued,  $12,953,630. 

December,  1915,  99  per  cent  of  Braden  stock  exchanged  for  Kennecott  stock. 


[W.  C.  Potter,  director  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.] 

Company  owns  $4,817,400  stock  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co., 
$1,300,000  stock  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  $12,768,290  stock  Braden  Copper  Mining  Co., 
$4,045,040  stock  Utah  Copper  Co. 


Value 
output. 

Net 
income. 

Dividends. 

Surplus. 

1915 

$10,656,847 
28,752,857 
19,283,481 

$7,709,503 
22,540,436 
17,964,902 

$15,000,000 
15,320,283 
10,311,665 

igi4 

$12,341,431 

1917 

8,596,443 

Director,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  trustee  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Co.    (See  J.  D.  Ryan.)  

TTlia  Utah  Copper  Co.,  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  June  30,  1904.] 

In  1915  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  acquired  an  interest  of  $4,045,040  of  the 
company's  stock.  Authorized  stock,  $25,000,000;  issued,  $16,244,900.  The  Kenne- 
cott Copper  Corporation  owns  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  total  issue. 


Gross. 

Net. 

Dividends. 

Depreci- 
ation. 

1914 

$16,222,450 
27,155,943 
50,280,073 
48,797,423 

$7,172,991 
17,913,481 
39,738,675 
29,985,125 

$4,827,885 
6,904,082 
19,493,880 
23,655,105 

$523,851 
646,733 
689,731 

1,289,629 

$3,326,765 

1915 

10,462,666 

1916 

19,656,063 

1917 

6,140,391 
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The  Braden  Copper  Mines  Co.,  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  May,  1909.) 

The  company  owns  all  the  securities  of  the  Braden  Copper  Corporation,  a  Maine 
corporation  organized  in  1904.  That  company  has  a  copper  mining  property  ol 
1,251  acres  in  Chile.  Estimate  of  ore  reserves  January,  1935,  113,694)000  tons.  In 
December,  1915,  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  acquired  99  per  cent  of  this 
company's  stock,  exchan  i^in^  Kennecott  Copper  stock  therefor. 

Stock  authorized,  $12,953,530;  issuea,  $12,953,530. 

President,  W.  C.  Potter,  New  York;  vice  president,  Stephen ,  New  York; 

vice  president,  William  Pierson  Hamilton,  New  York;  secretary,  C.  K.  Lipman,  New 
York;  treasurer,  L.  Frederick,  New  York;  assistant  treasurer,  A.  Hirscnthal,  New 
York:  assistant  secretary,  C.  E.  Moran,  Ne^  York. 

Directors:  Stephen  Birch,  New  York;  William  Braden,  New  York;  S.  J.  Clark» 
New  York;  Thomas  Cochran,  New  York;  E.  A.  Guggenheim,  New  York;  H.  F. 
Guggenheim,  New  York;  William  Pierson  Hamilton,  Ne^  York;  H.  C.  Havemeyer» 
New  York;  Messmore  Kendall,  New  York;  W.  C.  Potter,  New  York;  Seward  ProeBor, 
New  York. 

[Kennicott  Copper  Corporation,  a  corporation  formed  onder  the  laws  of  New  York,  Apr.  29, 1015.) 

In  1915  the  corporation  acquired  the  entire  $4,817,400  stock  of  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Co..  which  is  a  standard  gauge  railway  from  Cordova,  Alaska, 
to  Kennicott,  131  miles.  The  corporation  also  owns  $1,300,000  of  the  $3,000,000  stock 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  a  fleet  of  six  freight  and  eight  passenger 
steamers  plying  between  Alaska  points  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 

In  January  and  February,  1916,  the  corporation  acquired  $12,768,290  of  the 
$12,973,500  stock  of  the  Braden  Copper  Mining  Co.  It  also  acquired  from  the  Guggen- 
heim Exploration  Co.  $4,045,040  stock  of  the  Utah  Copper  Co.  (See  statements  of 
Uiese  companies.) 

Stock No.      Par Authorized,  3,000,000  shares Issued,  2,787,028 

shares. 

In  the  period  from  May  27,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915,  the  comjpany  produced 
57.555,183  pounds  of  copper,  the  gross  value  of  the  metal  output  being  $10,656,847, 
net  income,  $7,709,503. 

In  1916.  gross  was  $28,752,857;  net,  $22,540,436;  dividends,  $15,320,283;  surpliu, 
$12,341,431.  In  1917,  gross  was  $19,283,481;  net.  $17,964,902;  dividends,  $10,311,665. 
The  undivided  profits  December  31,  1917,  were  $8,596,443. 

Directors:  Stephen  Birch.  New  York ;  Samuel  J.  Clarke,  New  York;  Thomas  Cochran^ 
New  York;  E.  A.  Guggenheim,  New  York;  H.  F.  Guggenheim,  New  York;  \7illiain 
Pierson  Hamilton.  New  York;  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  New  York;  Seward  Prosser,  New 
York;  Vrilliam  C.  Potter,  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  followed  on  May  20,  1918,  and  he  was  in  control  until 
December? 

Secretary  Baker.  Until  he  resigned  as  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  appointed  by  yourself? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  was  my  personal  choice;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  for 
appointing  him ?    What  qualifications  did  he  possess? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Ryan  when  he  was  in 
the  American  Red  Cross.  He  came  down  here  to  Washington  and 
took  up  his  residence  here  and  worked  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  I  came  to  know  him  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that,  would  you  say  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  I  can  not  answer  that;  it  was  during  the 
war 

Mr.  Frear.  In  1917  or  1918? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir.  Somebody  sugges- 
ted that  he  would  be  an  appropriate  person  to  put  in  at  the  head  of 
that  enterprise.  I  made  all  the  inquiries  that  a  man  circumstanced 
like  me  woidd  have  to  make  and  such  as  a  man  who  knew  the  business 
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men  of  the  country  generally  would  not  have  to  make,  and  I  found 
that  Mr.  Ryan  was  regarded  generally  as  one  of  the  great  busmess 
executives  of  the  country.  I  think  I  do  nobody's  reputation  an 
injustice  when  I  say  he  was  one  of  the  great  business  executives  of 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Freab.  It  was  because  of  his  general  qualifications  in  a  busi- 
ness way  that  you  appointed  him  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes,  and  because  he  was  free. 

Mr.  Freab.  Not  because  of  any  knowledge  of  aircraft  or  anything 
of  that  kmd  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  No;  although  I  had  Mr.  Ryan  over  and  talked 
with  him  a  good  many  times  about  the  aircraft  problem  and  found 
that  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  its  j^ossibihties. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Particularly  after  his  appointment  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes,  when  I  was  asking  him  to  take  up  the 
work.  It  was  not  a  grateful  task  then,  Mr.  Frear.  There  had  been 
a  lot  of  criticism  and  comment.  Everybody  connected  with  the 
aircraft  production  was  hiu-t  and  woimded  in  their  feelings.  A  very 
large  number  of  people  who  had  been  doing  their  level  best  and  hoped 
that  they  were  contributing  to  our  success  were  beginning  to  doubt 
it,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  of  large  affairs  and  estabUshed 
renutation  to  take  up  what  seemed  to  be  an  unpopular  cause.  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Ryan,  and  he  said,  *^This  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  and  if  you  want  me  to  do  it  I  will  do  it."  I  told 
him  I  did  want  him  to  do  it,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  part  of  the  time  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  After  he  went  out  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  It  was  merely  a  change  of  relation  rather  than 
a  change  of  occupation.  He  was  Director  of  Air  Service,  and  then 
he  was  made  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  remained  in 
charge  of  Air  Service  as  director.  But  he  did  nothing  else  as  Second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  except  deal  with  air  matters. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  was  there  until  December,  or  about  that  time, 
1918? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  It  was  some  time  after  the  armistice  that  he 
resided. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Up  imtil  after  the  armistice  ?  Mr.  Ryan  testified  in 
the  Thomas  hearings.  There  was  an  inquiry  of  him  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Potter  and  others,  and  Mr.  Ryan  testifies,  on  page  1145  of  the 
Thomas  hearings: 

Mr.  Potter  is  aasistant  director,  with  general  duties  as  my  assistant.  I  have  said, 
without  making  a  direct  order  to  that  effect,  "  You  must  consider  me  and  Mr.  Potter 
as  one  man."  In  my  absence  Mr.  Potter  speaks  for  me,  and  any  act  of  Mr.  Potter's 
is  mv  act.  Mr.  Nash  acts  as  assistant  to  tne  director  in  chaige  of  engineering  and 
production.    «    *    * 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  his  [Mr.  Potter's]  occupation  or  business  before  he  came 
in?  _ 

Mr.  Btan.  He  was  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  business  and  connected  with 
the  Guggenheims. 

Senator  Reed.  And  never  had  anything  to  do  with  aircraft? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Reed  then  inquired  about  Potter,  Kellogg,  Mixter,  Wolff, 
Lockwood,  Leadbetter,.and  Maj.  Downey,  who  was  Mr.  Ryan^s  assist- 
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ant  in  aircraft  production.    That  is  on  page  1152.    Then  Senator 
Reed  said: 

There  was  not  a  single  one  of  those  men  who  had  had  experience,  bo  far  aa  you  know, 
in  aircraft  production? 
Mr.  Byan.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

That  is  to  say/  Mr.  Ryan  was  surrounded  with  Potter,  Kello^, 
Mixter,  Wolff,  Liockwood,  Leadbetter,  and  Maj.  Downey  as  his  assist- 
ants, and  not  one  of  these  men  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  air- 
craft production. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  If  it  means 
that  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  it  is 
certainly  so. 

Mr.  ^REAR.  On  page  1153  I  again  read: 

Senator  Reed.  You  asked  for  a  new  appropriation  and  got  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  *  *  *  The  appropriation  asked  for  was  a  lump  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  Department  of  MiUtary  Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of  Aircrall 
Production.    It  was  11,032,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  And  $640,000,000  would  make  $1,672,000,000  that  has  been  appro* 
priated  up  to  this  date  for  aircraft? 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  has  been  appropriated  up  to  this  date  to  carry  us  until  June  30 
of  next  year. 

Page  1162: 

Senator  Reed.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  single  American-made 
fighting  machine  to-day  on  the  front? 

MrTRYAN.  I  think  tnat  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  single  American-made  fighting^ 
machine  anywhere,  have  we? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  that  is  true;  that  is,  that  is  finally  accepted. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  does  all  this  efficiency  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  to  Mr.  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  I  mean  in  the  Aircraft  Service  generally.  You 
say  we  did  not  produce  a  fighting  plane  or  bombing  plane  in  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Secretary  Baker.  We  were  not  starting  to  make  fighting  planes; 
there  was  no  su^estion  that  we  should  make  fighting  planes  lor  the 
greater  part  of  that  year  and  a  half.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
of  course,  is  an  answer  to  your  whole  inquiry.  The  first  suggestion 
that  was  made  by  anybody  from  the  other  side  was  that  it  would  be 
imwise  for  us  to  try  to  make  fighting  planes  and  bombing  planes. 
America's  first  task  was  to  furnish  herself  with  her  training  planes 
so  that  after  adequate  study  had  been  given  to  the  problem  we  might 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  fighting  and  bombing  planes,  but  thai 
was  a  matter  for  later  consideration.  So  at  the  outset  the  American 
program  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  fighting  planes.  Later 
that  was  taken  up,  and  the  De  Haviland  4  was  the  urst  answer  to 
that.     We  were  not  in  this  war  very  long. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  we  were  in  it  from  April  4,  1917,  up  tmtil  the 
present  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  Until  November,  1918. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  the  date  of  the  armistice.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  during  all  that  time  over  there  our  forces  did  not  have 
fighting  planes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no:  we  had  fighting  planes  that  we  bought 
from  the  French  and  from  tne  British.     That  was  one  of  the  enribar- 
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rassments  that  you  will  find  written  into  the  record  everywhere. 
At  the  outset  the  French  and  British  thought  they  could  supply  us 
with  fighting  planes,  but  they  stipulatea  that  we  would  supply 
<;ertain  tools  and  replacement  material.  After  a  while  they  found  . 
the  pressure  on  them  was  so  great  they  could  not  supply  us  with  as 
many  as  we  needed,  and  they  said  it  was  partly  because  we  could  not 
supply  the  replacement  material  and  the  tools. 

Mr.  Magee.  Were  there  actually  times  when  our  forces  in  the  field 
in  France  did  not  have  sufficient  fighting  planes  and  bombing  planes  t 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  *' sufficient" 
does  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  could  anybody  in  the  department  answer  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  Nobody  in  the  department  could  answer  that, 
because  ^* sufficient"  is  an  impossible  term.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  French,  British,  and  Americans,  any  one  or  all  of  them 
could  not  have  used  more  planes  than  they  had, 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  that,  but  were  there  times  when  the 
demands  of  our  officers  there  for  fighting  planes  or  bombing  planes 
were  not  met? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  there  were  times  when  they  were  not  supplied 
with  the  number  of  planes  which  the  officers  believed  that  they 
needed  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  There  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  sup- 
plied with  all  the  planes  that  they  would  have  desired  to  have  if  they 
could  have  gotten  what  they  asked  for. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  but  a  reasonable  supply? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  were  supplied  with  what  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  we  could  not  get  any? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  got  some  from  the  French  and  some  from 
the  British. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  me  this  whole  Aircraft  Service,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
has  been  concerned  in  this  war,  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  a 
pitiable  tale.  We  did  not  accomplish  the  results  which  we  expected 
to  accomplish  in  any  reasonable  d^ee.     That  is  an  impression  I  have. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  are  right  when  you  say  we  have  not  achieved 
the  results  we  expected  to  accompUsh. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  who  in  the  department  will  know 
exactly  what  we  did  do  and  what  results  we  did  accomplish  and  be 
able  to  give  information  as  to  the  relative  results  accomplished  in  the 
Aircraft  Service  as  between,  say,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Squier  and  Gen.  Patrick  will,  I  think,  be 
able  to  answer  every  phase  of  the  question  you  have  just  suggested. 

Mr.  Magee.  My  questions  are  prompted  by  a  desire  for  inlorma- 
tion  and  because  I  am  intensely  interested  in  aviation,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  aviation  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  important  instrument  for  the  protection  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  Gen.  Squier'9  position  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  he  directly  connected  with  the  Aviation  Corps  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 
147155— 19— vor.  1 6 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  Mr.  Secretary.  Did  you 
s&j  that  our  aircraft  program  did  not  include  the  preparation  of  any- 
thmg  but  training  planes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  At  the  outset.  The  first  advice  we  received 
was  that  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  training  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  read  that  on  the  way  down  here.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  suggestion  made  by  Maj.  Boiling,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Frear.  Maj.  Boiling  proposed  British  planes 

Secretary  Baker.  On  page  71  of  the  Hughes  report  I  find  the 
following: 

Maj.  Boiling's  report  was  sent  from  Paris  on  August  15,  1917.  The  governing  piin- 
ciple  for  the  American  production  program  was  stated  b^  Maj.  Boiling  to  be: 

First.  The  United  States  must  hrst  provide  itself  with  all  airplanes  and  engines 
required  for  training  purposes  in  America. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  next  provide  the  airplanes  and  engines  necesBarv 
for  use  strictly  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  American  forces  in  the  field.  It 
is  best  known  in  Washington  what  will  be  the  size  and  composition  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  field  at  any  given  dates  in  the  future.  You  have  the  information  as  to 
the  number  of  types  of  airplanes  required  in  direct  connection  with  military  opeca* 
tions  of  these  forces.  We  nave  learned  nothing  to  change  the  views  on  that  matter 
which  were  held  by  Maj.  Poulois  when  we  left  Washington. 

Third.  After  these  first  two  considerations  comes  the  American  program  of  putting 
into  the  field  next  year  air  forces  in  excess  of  the  tactical  requirements  of  its  Aimy  in 
Fnmce.  It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  United  States  shall  be  able  to  do  tins.  Such 
air  forces  should  consist  of  fighting  aeroplanes  and  bombers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  read  into  the  record  this  morn- 
ing from  the  testimony  of  Col.  Clark,  who  you  agreed  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  we  had  in  the  Air  Service,  who  was  with  the  Boiling 
Commission.  In  Jime  he  cabled  to  the  War  Department  to  prepare 
three  British  machines,  and  two  different  French  machines,  and  the 
Caproni  Italian  machine.  Six  different  kinds  of  airplanes.  All  were 
fighting  machines. 

Secretary  Baker.  Bombing  machines,  not  fighting  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  pursuit  planes,  but  used  for  general  purposes, 
not  training  purposes.  Did  that  suggest  that  we  were  to  confine  the 
program  to  training  planes  ? 

Score tary  Baker.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  Frear.  Possibly. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  said  that  at  the  outset  the  situation  was  that 
we  should  buy,  first,  the  training  planes  for  the  United  States,  and 
that  latter  we  should  take  the  fighting  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  did  that  policy  govern  the  department  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that;  Gen.  Squier  can  tell  you. 
Cablegrams  came  every  day  in  great  numbers  from  France.  I  nave 
looked  everywhere  for  the  BoUing  record  of  August,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  long  before  that  vou  had  ordered  the  spads  to  be 
manuf actiu^ed  by  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  were  fighting  planes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  were  cancelled  afterwards  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  For  some  reason  that  did  not  work  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  mean  is  this.  You  were  extending  the  pro- 
gram by  reason  of  Col.  Clark's  recommendations,  which  were  alter- 
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wards  approved  by  Maj.  Boiling's  recommendations  when  he  cabled 
over  in  June,  and  you  asked  for  spads  at  the  beginning  and  placed 
contracts  which  were  afterwards  canceled.  So  it  must  have  been 
the  purpose  to  continue  with  fighting  planes  and  bombing  planes 
and  nave  them  manufactured  at  the  same  time 

Sacretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Fkbab.  So  if  this  was  your  program  at  the  outset  it  was 
modified  very  quickly  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  appears  that  everything  was  dropped — I  am  asking 
this  as  a  question.  Afterwards,  it  appears,  everything  was  dropped 
until  the  De  Haviland  Four  coidd  be  lurnished  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  I  do  not  know.  General  Squier  can  tell 
you  how  often  the  plan  was  changed,  why  it  was  changed,  and  what 
consultations  took  place  both  here  and  abroad,  but  the  plan  obviously 
was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 


SlTBCOMMITTEE   No.    1    (AvIATION)    OF  THE 

Select  Committee  on  ExpENDrruREs  in  the 

War  Department,  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  August  1,  1919. 
The  subconmiittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment last  night,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  (chairman)  presiding.    Also 
present  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  and  Clarence  F.  Lea. 

TESTIHONT   OF   HON.   NEWTON   D.   BAKEB,    SECBETAB7   OF 

WAB— Besumed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  to  have  inserted  into  the  record,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ryan  quoted  on  yesterday,  where 
Senator  Reed  was  examining  him,  an  excerpt  from  volume  2,  page 
1151  of  the  Thomas  subcommittee  Senate  hearings,  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  as  follows: 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  took  over  the  various  forces  that  you  found  on  hand 
to  a  large  extent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Rtam;  I  took  over  the  Equipment  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  That  was  the 
principal  force. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  men  were  there  in  that  division? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  were  hundreds.    I  do  not  know  just  how  many. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  were  the  leading  men  besides  those  you  have  named? 

Ifr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Potter  was  chief;  Mr.  Kellogg  was  his  assistant.  Maj.  Wolff,  I 
think,  was  in  chaise  of  the  finances;  Maj.  Brown  was  his  assistant.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
in  chai^ge  of  purchases  and  contracts.  Maj.  Downev  was  in  charge  of  disbursements. 
Mr.  Lockhart  was  in  charge  of  raw  materials.  Col.  Mixter  was  in  cnarge  of  product'on. 
Maj.  Lead  better  was  in  cnarge  of  the  supply  of  wood.  I  think  those  cover  the  p.in- 
cipal  activities. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  were  Regular  Army  officers  and  how  many  were  civilians 
who  gDt  into  Army  uniforms. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  can  not  say  positively.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Maj.  Downey  was 
the  only  R^ular  Army  officer  in  the  list  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Reed.  The  rest  were  civilians? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Potter  came  in  from  civil  life? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  his  occupation  or  business  before  he  came  in? 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  was  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  businesB  and  connected  witik 
the  Guggenheims. 

Senator  Reed.  And  never  had  anything  to  do  with  aircraft? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  Mr.  Kellogs:'8  biisiness? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  manufacturer.  I  do  not  know  just  what  he  manu- 
factured, but  I  think  he  was  a  metal  manufacturer.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Una. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  he  an  automobile  man? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  not.  He  might  have  made  parts  for  automobiles,  but  he  was 
not  an  automobile  manufacturer. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Mixter  was  in  charge  of  production  you  sav.    Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  connected  with  one  of  the  plow  companies,  I  think.  I  believe  it 
is  the  John  Deere  Co.  or  one  of  the  harvester  companies.  I  do  not  mean  the  Harvester 
Co.,  so  called,  but  one  of  the  companies  manufacturing  harvesting  machinery. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Wolff  was  in  charge  of  finances.    Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  he  was  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Senator  Reed.  And  Mr.  Lockhart? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  really  do  not  know  what  his  business  was. 

Senator  Reed.  And  Mr.  Leadbetter? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  know  what  Maj.  Leadbetter  was. 

Senator  Reed.  How  about  Mr.  Downey? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  Maj.  Downey  was  a  Regular  Army  officer. 

Senator  Reed.  There  was  not  a  single  one  of  these  men  who  had  had  experience, 
so  far  as  you  know,  in  aircraft  production? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Reed.  They  were  men  that  you  think  actually  had  the  final  say  in  regard 
to  contracts  before  you  took  charge? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Subiect,  of  course,  to  Gen.  Squier,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Signal  Coris. 
They  were  all  under  him. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Do  you  know  how  much  momey,  approximated,  had  been 
expended  at  the  time  you  took  charge  in  the  production  of  aircraft?  When  I  sRy 
**exDended,"  Mr.  Ryan,  I  mean  actually  paid  out  or  that  the  Government  obligated 
itself  to  pay  out. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  actual  expenditure,  up  to  the  time  I  took  charge  was  aomething 
like  $350,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  commitments? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  the  actual  expenditures.  The  commitments  beyond  that  were 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  of  the  appropriation  that  had  been  made  the  vear  before  of 
$640,000,000.  However,  a  good  part  of  these  commitments  or  a  considerable  part  of 
these  commitments,  over  and  above  actual  expenditures,  were  for  things  for  which 
thev  would  be  reimbursed.  For  instance,  take  the  production  of  thines  for  the  Allies 
and  that  the  Equipment  Division  would  be  reimbursed  for  when  tney  completed 
deliveries  on  work  that  they  were  doing,  principally  for  the  Allies;  but  the  commit- 
ments plus  the  actual  expenditures  had  reached  a  total  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
year  before,  so  that  I  was  unable  from  the  time  I  took  hold  until  the  new  appiopriatioii 
bill  passed  to  authorize  or  approve  any  contracts  for  material. 

Senator  Reed.  You  asked  for  a  new  appropriation  and  got  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  appropriation  asked  for  was  a  lump  appropriation  to  cover  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.  It  was 
11,032,000,000. 

Senator  Reed.  The  new  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.    That  was  afterwards  suddivided  between  the  two  departmental 

Senator  Reed.  And  $640^000,000  would  make  $1,672,000,000  that  has  been  appro- 
priated up  to  this  date  for  aircraft? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  has  been  appropriated  up  to  this  date  to  carry  us  until  June  30  of 
the  next  year. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  the  Government's  commitments  and  expendituree  up  to 
this  time,  as  nearly  as  you  could  tell? 

Mr.  Ryan.  1  have  not  got  them  accurately.  I  have  been  away  four  weeks,  and  I 
have  not  got  them  accurately.     I  would  not  like  to  state  it.     I  can  get  it  for  you  later. 
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Also,  at  the  top  of  page  1162,  the  following  quotation: 

Senator  Reed.  This  is  true,  anyway,  is  it  not,  that  we  were  capable  of  quantity 
production  of  the  150  horsepower  Hispano-Suiza,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  also  true  that  that  engine  works  admirably  in  the  Spad  machine, 
which  was  an  up-to-date  fighting  machine? 

Mr.  Ryan.  1  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  a  machine  that  is  still  used  by  the  French  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  machines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  single  American-made  fighting 
machine  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  single  American-made 
fighting  machine  to-day  on  the  front? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  a  single  American-made  fighting 
machine  anywhere,  have  we? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  that  is  true;  that  is,  that  is  finally  accepted. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed  with  fresh 
inqtdries,  let  me  say,  I  am  told  that  one  or  two  copies  of  the  memo- 
randum of  Gen.  Ansell,  with  regard  to  the  Deeds  inquiry,  have  been 
supplied  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frber.  To  my  committee  ? 

Secretery  Baker.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  will  be  furnished. 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  the  committee  is  said  to  have  two  copies  of 
the  memorandum? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suggest  that  it  was  probably  sent  to  Mr.  Graham,  the 
chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

Secretary  Baker.  Probably  so.  I  understand  they  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  perhaps  Mr.  Graham's  hands,  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  is  so,  I  did  not  know  about  it.  This  is  the  first 
that  I  have  heard  that  such  a  hearing  has  been  had. 

Secretary  Baker.  If  you  will  be  good  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  your  clerk  inquire  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  get  that  memorandum, 
and  insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  I  will  thank  you;  and  if  it  has 
not  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Graham  I  will  supply  a  copy  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  inserted  in  the  record  it  might  be  something  like 
inserting  the  Hughes  testimony. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no;  it  is  very  much  briefer  than  that. 

Mr.  RiEAR.  Well,  the  committee  will  he  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  paper,  and  will  then  determine  whether  it  snaD  be  inserted  in  the 
record  or  not.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  furnished,  and  then 
the  committee  will  decide  that  matter. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  if  yoii  decide  not  to  insert  it,  I  will  come 
down  here  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  and  then 
you  might  answer  any  interrogatories  that  the  committee  might  see 
fit  to  propound. 

Secretary  Baker.  Very  well,  if  that  is  necessary. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Secre- 
tary Baker  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED  UNDER  DATE  OP  JANUARY  16,  1919,  BY  THE  ACTING  JUDOB 
ADVOCATE  GENERAL  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  REPORT  OP  HON.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 
AFFECTING  CHARGES  MADE  AGAINST  EDWARD  A.    DEEDS. 

After  reciting  evidence  in  the  case  the  following  conclufliona  are  reached  by  Aclisg 
Advocate  General  S.  T.  Anaell: 

The  conclusion  of  this  office  is,  therefore,  that  Col.  Edward  A.  Deeds  should  not 
be  tried  by  court-martial  on  account  of  any  of  the  transactions  discussed  in  this 
memorandum. 

The  justice  of  the  conclusion  thus  reached  by  this  office  finds  confirmation  in  the 
following  language  taken  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  D.  Ryan,  Director  of  the  Air 
Service,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  November  13,  1918: 

"  I  feel,  as  J  stated  in  a  former  letter  to  you,  that  Col.  Deeds  performed  a  great  service 
in  expediting  the  \*^ork  on  the  Liberty  motor.  If  he  had  followed  strict  regulations 
and  kept  within  them  in  the  expenditure  of  monev  for  the  production  of  the  firet  of 
these  model  engines  we  would  probablv  not  have  had  any  quantity  production  yet. 
I  feel  that  the  patriotic  service  rendered  to  the  Grovernment  and  the  sacrifice  made  in 
connection  therewith  by  Col.  Deeds  outweighed  any  technical  violations  that  might 
have  occurred,  and  considering  the  conditions  under  which  this  work  had  to  be  done, 
if  the  aircraft  was  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  think  com- 
mendation instead  of  coiut-martial  should  be  Col.  Deeds's  reward.'*' 

There  are  attached  hereto  the  following  papers:  (a)  The  memorandum  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  referring  the  matter  to  tlijs  office  for  report  and  recommendation, 
together  with  the  papers  attached  thereto:  (b)  indorsement  from  tl^  office  dated 
November  — ,  1918,  returning  to  The  Adjutant  General  a  memorandum  from  the 
Inspector  General's  Department,  dated  November  2,  1918,  and  the  accompanying 
papers;  (c)  memorandum  submitted  by  this  office  under  date  of  November  11,  1918, 
expressing  its  conclusion  based  upon  the  Hushes  report;  {d)  memorandum  for  Hon. 
John  D.  Rvan,  Director  of  Air  Service,  signed  W.  W.  Montgomery,  jr..  Chief  Advisory 
and  Consulting  Department,  dated  November  11,  1918;  {e)  memorandum  submitted 
to  this  office  under  oath  and  signed  B.  F.  McCann,  attorney  for  Col.  Edward  A.  Deeds; 
(/)  affidavit  of  H.  E.  Talbott,  former  business  associate  of  Col.  Deeds;  (g)  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  John  D.  Ryan  under  date  of  November  13, 1918; 
(h)  letter  from  Maj.  E.  A.  Coleman,  disbursing  officer.  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 
to  this  office  under  date  of  November  25,  1918,  with  exhibits;  (i)  copv  of  the  Offic'al 
Bulletin,  dated  February  21,  1918,  containing  the  newspaper  article  criticized  by 
Judge  Hughes  in  his  report;  0)  affidavit  of  Edward  A.  Deeds,  dated  November  30, 
1918,  together  with  chronology  and  copies  of  correepondence  submitted  by  Col. 
Deeds;  (h)  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Hon.  John  D.  Ryan,  dated  November  6, 
1918. 

Mr.  Freae.  In  the  testimony  oflFered  on  yesterday,  Mr.  Secretary, 
after  briefly  discussing  the  matter  of  air-plane  production,  and  what 
has  been  done  from  the  time  of  the  war  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  in  that  work,  I  called  attention  to  those  who  were  in 
positions  of  responsibility  under  Gen.  Sjiuire — Col.  Deeds,  Mr.  Potter, 
etc., who  held  positions  at  various  times — and  the  next  man  to 
succeed  Mr.  Potter  was  Mr.  Ryan  who  was  appointed,  I  believe, 
May  20,  1918,  and  took  charge  of  aircraft  production,  and,  I  believe, 
was  in  control  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Secretary  Baker.  Until  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  F^AR.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time,  but  until  a  few 
weeks  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  the  beginning  of  December  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  say  until  in  December. 

Mr.  Frear.  Without  taking  up  the  time  necessary  to  read  it  into 
the  record,  I  will  ask  to  introduce  just  a  brief  extract,  taken  from 
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The  Manual  of  Statistics,  Stock  Exchange  Handbook,  1918,  showing 
the  interests  with  which  Mr.  Ryan  is  connected: 

John  D.  Ryan,  42  Broadway,  is  a  director  in  the  following  concerns: 

American  International  Corporation,  director. 

American  Surety  CJo.  of  New  York,  trustee. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co.,  director. 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation,  director. 

Emigrants  Industrial  Savings  Bank-  trustee. 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  director. 

Mechanics  &  Metals  National  bank  of  the  city  of  New  York,  director. 

Montana  Power  C/O.,  president  and  director. 

United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  president  and  director. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
page  108,  we  find  the  cooperative  committee  on  copper,  giving  the 
names  of  men  interested  in  the  copper  industry,  ana,  among  omers: 

J.  D.  Ryan,  president  Anaconda  Copper  Co..  42. Broadway,  New  York  City,  chair- 


And  then  we  have  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  the  Montana  Power 
Co.,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ky.  Co.,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co. : 

ANACONDA  COPPER  MININQ  CO. 

A  corporation  founded  under  the  laws  of  Montana,  June  18,  1895.  The  company 
•owns  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mine  at  Butte,  Mont.,  together  with  other  mines  and 
claims  and  a  large  reduction  and  smelting  works  at  Anaconda,  Mont.  It  has  an 
interest  in  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  69  miles. 

In  1899  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  this  company  was  purchased  by  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  On  May  6,  1915,  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  announced 
a  plan  whereby  it  was  to  dissolve  and  distribute  its  holdings  of  Anaconda  stock  to  its 
fitockholders. 

In  February,  1915,  purchased  from  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  the  entire  stock 
of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

On  May  19,  1915,  the  company's  stockholders  voted  to  increase  the  par  value  of  the 
stock  from  $25  to  $50  per  share,  the  number  of  shares  authorized  to  be  reduced  from 
6.000.000  to  3.000,000,  leaving  the  authorized  capital  $150,000,000  as  before. 

The  initial  dividend  upon  the  company's  new  stock  (par  $50  per  share)  was  $1  per 
share,  paid  November  20,  1915.  On  February  28  and  May  29.  1916,  paid  $1.50  per 
share.  On  August  28  and  November  27, 1916.  and  February  26  and  May  28, 1917.  paid 
$2  a  share.  On  July  16,  1917,  paid  50  cents.  On  August  27  and  November  26.  1917, 
paid  $2  per  share.    On  February  25,  1918,  paid  $2  per  share. 

Earning  a. 


Oro88 

Profit. 

Charges 
and  depre- 
ciation. 

Dividends. 

Balanoe. 

1914                 

$64,377,151 
87,273,88ft 
150,640,688 

$9,196,410 
19,580,617 
61,779,517 

$408,831 
2,884,811 
8,064,607 

$9,077,500 
9,325,000 
17,484,376 

1  $287,912 

1OT5  

*  7,370,806 

1910              

*  33,343,907 

1  Deficit. 


^Surplus. 


President,  John  D.  Ryan,  New  York;  vice  president,  Benjamin  B.  Thayer,  New 
York;  vice  president,  C.  F.  Kelley,  Butte,  Mont;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  H.  Melin, 
New  York;  assistant  secretary,  R.  D.  Cole,  Butte;  assistant  treasurer,  D.  B.  Hennessy, 
New  York. 
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THE  MOKTANA  POWER  CO. 

A  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  December  12,  1912.  The 
company  was  organized  to  combine  the  Butte  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  with  various  sub- 
sidiary companies,  includins:  the  Missouri  River  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  the  Madison 
River  Power  Co.,  and  the  Billings  &  Eastern  Montana  Power  Co.  The  company  has 
also  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Great  Falls  Power  Co.  and  Montana  Reservoir  A  Irriga- 
tion Co. 

In  1913  the  company  made  a  contract  for  supplying  the  electric  x)ower  for  the  op«m- 
tion  of  437  miles  of  the  Chica|?D,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  the  installation  being 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1917. 

Stock,  par  $100,  authorized  common  $75,000,000,  preferred  $26,000,000;  issued^ 
common  $49,407,500,  preferred  $9,671,800;  total  issued  $59,079,300. 

Earnings, 


Gross. 


Net. 


Chargn.    |    Surplus. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


$3,778,285 
4,  .359, 408 
6,244,905 
6,912,364 


S2, 639, 239 
3,167,504 
4,753,282 
4,889,032 


SI.  063, 614  S1.S75,62S 

1,189,162  I  1,978,342 

1.319,735  3,439,547 

1,395,605  I  3,403,421 


Depreciation  reser\^  during  1915, 1300,000;  1916, 1350,000;  1917,  $350,000. 

President,  John  D.  Ryan,  New  York;  vice  president,  Frank  M.  Kerr^  Butte;  ^ice 
president,  Frederick  Strauss,  New  York;  vice  president,  Alfred  Jaretzki,  New  York; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Walter  Dutton,  New  York;  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Ernest  Shaw,  New  York;  assistant  secretary,  Stephen  P.  Hogan,  Butte;  assistant 
treasurer,  James  F.  Denison,  Butte. 

Directors:  Frederic  W.  Allen,  New  York;  W.  S.  Brayton,  Montclair,  N.'J.; 
George  F.  Cansfield,  New  York;  Charles  Martin  Clark,  New  York;  Charles  A.  Coffin, 
New  York;  William  E.  Corey,  New  York;  Marcus  Daly,  New  York;  N.  Penrose  Hallo- 
well,  Boston;  Frank  M.  Kerr,  Butte,  Mont.;  Alfred  Jaretzki,  New  York;  Sidney  Z. 
Mitchell,  New  York;  John  D.  Ryan,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  New  York;  /.  G. 
Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati;  Henry  Seligman,  New  York;  Frederick  Strauss,  New  York; 
W.  D.  Thornton,  Butte;  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  New  York;  W.  K.  Whigham,  London; 
H.  P.  Whitney,  New  York. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    A   ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  CO. 

A  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  in  1863  as  the  Milwaukee  A 
St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.,  the  present  title  being  adopted  February  11,  1874. 

Road  owned  June  30,  1916,  9,747.03  miles;  owned  iointly,  109.74  miles;  used  under 
contracts,  351.17  miles;  total  operated,  10,207.94  miles. 

Stock,  par  $100;  authorized  common,  1233,725,100;  preferred,  $116,274,900;  issued 
common.  $117,411,300;  preferred,  $116,274,900;  total  issued,  $233,686,200. 

Directors:  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago;  Walter  P.  Bliss,  New  York;  H.  E.  Byram. 
Albert  J.  Earling,  Stanley  P'ield,  Cliicago;  Donald  G.  Geddes,  New  York;  Edward 
S.  Harkness,  New  York;  Samuel  Mc Roberts,  New  York;  Louis  J.  Petit.  Milwaukee; 
Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York;  William  Rockefeller,  New  York;  John  D.  Ryan, 
New  York;  John  A.  Stewart,  New  York. 

John  D.  Rvan,  member  executive  committee  (1918),  five  membera. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  map  is  found  on  page  652  of  Poor's  Manual  of 
Railways,  1917. 

The  Seattle,  Port  Angeles  &  Western  Railway,  page  656,  containing  66  miles,  runs 
from  Discovery  Junction  westerly  through  Port  Angeles  to  Majestic,  a  distance  oi 
62.4  miles,  of  which  38.4  miles  extends  from  Discovery  Junction  to  Port  Angeles:  from 
Port  Angeles  to  Majestic,  24  miles  is  in  operation  and  an  extension  of  6  miles  from 
Majestic  to  Twin  River  is  under  construction  for  logging  operations. 

The  1919  Time-Table  No.  124,  gives  this  branch  running  from  Port  Towm»end  to 
Twin  Rivers,  78.5  miles.    The  stock  is  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Railway. 

Poor's  Manual,  page  670,  in  1917,  states  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N*ew  York  is 
trustee  for  the  Cliicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  This  gives  same  directora, 
as  the  railway  built  by  the  Government  from  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  sale 
apparently  extends  west  from  Port  Angeles  about  60  milee. 
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GUARANTY  TRUST  CO. 

(P.  628,  Bankers'  Directory,  1918.) 

Location,  140  Broadway,  New  York  City;  president,  C.  H.  Sabin;  chairman  of 
board,  A.  J.  Hemphill;  paid  up  capital,  $25,000,000;  surplus,  $26,173,000;  deposits, 
$508,930,000. 

Directors:  T.  F.  Rvan.  E.  J.  Berwind,  G.  W.  McGarrah,  W.  A.  Harriman,  R.  W. 
Goelet,  D.  C.  Reid,  A.  D.  Juilliard,  G.  B.  Duke,  A.  H.  Wiggin,  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
J.  8.  Hunnells,  J.  A.  Spoor,  J.  R.  Morron,  A.  H.  Harris,  G.  M.  P.  Murphy,  H.  P. 
Whitney,  W.  C.  Potter,  W.  C.  Lane,  C.  H.  Allen,  V.  P.  Snyder,  T.  W.  Lamont,  C.  A. 
Peabody,  G.  J.  Gould,  E.  L.  Marston,  J.  D.  Ryan,  D.  Guggenheim,  C.  H.  Sabin, 
A.  J.  Hemphill,  C.  C.  Dula,  Albert  Strauss. 

(Taken  from  Bankers'  Directors,  1916,  p.  1839.) 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Potter  are  among  the  directors. 

UNmED  METALS  SBLLINO  CO. 

This  company  was  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  organized  under  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Co.,  by  which  it  was  absorbed  in  April,  1911. 

The  present  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  $5,000,000  capital 
stock,  ul  owned  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  assets,  business,  and  good  will  of  the  United  Metals  Sell- 
ingCo.  in  March.  1915,  was  $6,624,583. 

The  only  oSicers  named  are  those  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  which 
John  D.  Ryan  is  president. 

Directory  of  Directors  gives  John  D.  Ryan  president  of  United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

Mr.  Freab.  Mr.  Ryan  for  some  years  has  been  the  president,  as 
you  understand;  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  He  has  been  interested  in  it,  but  whether  pres- 
ident of  it  for  some  years  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  is  shown  hy  the  Manual  of  Statistics, 
along  with  other  companies,  and  I  take  it  to  be  so. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  controls  all  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
Metals  Selling  Co.? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  be  shown  in  the  memorandum  which  I  have 
asked  to  be  inserted,  and  with  that  it  is  shown  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  the 
President  of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  nothing  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  statement  will  be  added  to  the  others. 

Under  the  head  of  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  page  62,  The  Manual  of 
Statistics,  1918,  is  to  be  found: 

In  February,  1915,  purchased  from  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  the  entire  stock 
of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

When  the  Government  was  engaged  in  purchasing  copper  for  war 
purposes  it  purchased  from  the  various  producers  and  allocated  all  of 
its  purchases  through  this  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  of  the  general  arrangement  that  was 
made  by  which  there  was  a  committee  that  allocated  the  supply  of 
copper,  and  that  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  Government,  but  the 
allocations  were  made  through  a  committee  which  represented  some 
kind  of  cooperative  arrangement  among  the  producers. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  connection  I  will  read,  briefly,  so  as  to  have  it 
as  a  matter  of  record,  from  a  letter  from  the  War  Industries  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  signed  by  Pope  Yeatman,  nonferrous  metals 
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section,  addressed  to  Hon.  W.  G.  Edmonds,  House  of  Representatives, 
one  paragraph  of  which  is  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Freak.  August  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  not  let  the  whole  letter  go  in? 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.     I  only  feared  it  would  encimiber  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

War  Industries  Board, 

Washington,  August  SI,  1918. 
Hon.  G.  W.  Edmonds, 

Committee  on  CUwfns,  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  August  23  to  the  secretary  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  been  referred  to  this  section,  which  handles  copper. 

The  War  Industries  Board  does  not  purchase  copper,  but  when  requested,  advises 
the  various  Government  purchasing  departments,  who  place  their  orders  through  the 
copper  producers  committee,  60  Qroadway,  New  York;  Mr.  Hamilton  Brush,  secretary. 
Purchases  for  domestic  consumption  are  allocated  by  this  committee  to  the  various 

? reducers  through  the  agency  of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
ork,  and  for  export  to  our  Allies,  through  the  agency  of  the  Ajnerican  Smelting  dc 
Refining  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Copper  is  now  sold  at  the  maximum  price  of  26  cents  per  pound,  in  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  recently  approved  by  the  President,  copv  of  which  we  inclose  you 
herewith.  On  September  20,  1917,  the  President  approved  the  price  agreed  between 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  producers  of  23|  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  subject  to  revision  after  four  months.  On  January  22,  1918,  the  President  ap- 
proved an  extension  of  this  price  to  June  1,  1918.  On  May  27  this  price  was  again 
continued,  failing  any  revision,  until  August  15,  but  on  July  2  the  President  approved 
a  revision  of  the  price  to  26  cents  per  poimd,  taking  effect  on  that  date  and  enective 
until  August  15,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters  at  refinery  if  shipped  from  eastern  refineries 
and  f.  o.  b.  New  York  if  shipped  from  western  refineries.  For  certain  unusual  shapes 
premiums  have  been  allowea  by  the  price-fixing  committee,  as  per  inclosed  copy. 

The  principal  uses  of  copper  as  refined  copper  in  the  military  program  are  for  bands 
for  shells,  tubing,  electrical  apparatus,  wire  for  the  Signal  Corps,  rods,  etc.,  in  alloys 
of  brass,  bronze,  monel  metal  (67  per  cent  copper),  admiralty  metal  (65  per  cent) 
copper,  etc.,  for  shell  cases,  cartriage  cases,  tiunine  blades,  propeller  blades,  brass 
parts  for  engines,  trucks,  ship  accessories,  etc.  The  railroads  also  require  a  large 
amount  of  copper. 

During  the  first  half  of  1918  the  quantities  of  copper  sold  and  delivered  by  the 
producers  have  been  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each: 

Tons.        Tons. 

Domestic  commercial 222, 616 

United  States  Government 150, 594 

373,210 

Foreign  commercial 36, 028 

French  Government 119,099 

British  Government 70, 187 

Italian  Government 31, 255 

Belgian  Government 1, 120 

257,689 

Total 630,890 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  shipments  to  foreign  private  consiuners  were  practically 
all  for  war  purposes,  and  to  domestic  consumers  a  very  large  percentage  was  for  indirect 
war  purposes. 

We  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  1917  report  on  copper  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  an  abstract  from  the  August  bulletin  of  our  Division  of  Statistics. 

We  trust  that  this  information  is  what  you  require,  but  if  you  wish  any  further 
information  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pope  Ykatmax, 
Nonferrous  Metals  Section. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Purchases  were  made  bjr  the  Government  from  these 
various  producers  of  copper  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  after 
the  war  was  entered  into? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  one  of  these  orders  attached  to  the  letter,  under 
date  of  August  10,  1918,  which,  presumably,  was  just  prior  to  the 
letter  that  was  written  to  Congressman  Edmonds;  and  in  this  state- 
ment is  shown  the  price  of  copper  as  approved  by  the  President, 
August  10,  1918,  from  which  I  will  quote 

Mr.  Lea  (interposing).  Why  not  just  put  in  the  whole  statement? 

Mr.  Frear.  Very  well;  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  whole 
statement  should  go  in,  and  I  only  had  the  idea  that  it  would  help 
in  reading  the  record  just  to  have  that  part  which  is  relevant. 

The  entire  statement  is  as  follows: 

flTATSMENT  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  COPPER  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AUGUST  10,  1918. 

The  President  has  approved  an  agreement,  made  between  the  producers  of  copper 
and  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  (after  investigation  by 
t  his  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction), that  the  maximum  price  of  copper  shall  be  26  cents  per  pound,  taking 
effect  August  15,  1918,  for  shipment  after  said  date,  but  subject  to  revision  after 
November  1,  1918,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters  at  eastern  refineries,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters 
at  Pacific  coast  refineries  for  Pacific  coast  destinations,  and  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters 
New  York  if  shipped  te  eastern  or  interior  destinations  from  Pacific  coast  refhieries 
and  from  refineries  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  All  shipments  made  after 
November  1,  1918,  are  subject  to  any  change  in  price  made  by  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee te  take  effect  after  that  date.  The  maximum  price  is  subject  to  the  additional 
chaiges  on  copper  shapes  approved  by  the  price-fixing  committee  on  June  5,  1918. 

The  conditions  are:  First,  that  the  producers  of  copper  will  not  reduce  the  wages 
now  being  paid;  second,  that  they  win  sell  to  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
public  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  allied  Governments  at  not  above  the  maximum 
price;  third,  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  measures,  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  in  the  distribution  of  copper  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  might  increase  the  price  to  the  public;  and  fourth,  that 
they  will  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production 
of  copper  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  purchases  of  copper  that  were  allocated,  by  the 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.  included  practically  all  of  the  copper  that 
was  used  by  the  Government,  I  take  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  very  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  mean  that  they  handled  very  much  more 
than  was  used  by  the  Gfovemment,  or  what  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Government  allocated  to  them  very  much 
more,  or  ordered  from  them  very  much  more  than  the  Government 
needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  foreign  governments  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  that  organization,  in 
order  to  have  the  record  clear,  was  to  prevent  competition  between 
foreign  governments  and  om^elves,  as  well  as  among  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  therefore  running  up  the  price.  Therefore  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  War  Industries  Board  made  purchases 
for  foreign  governments,  and  allocated  orders,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
shortage  for  foreign  governments  and  ourselves  alike,  and  to  keep 
the  pnce  uniform. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  general  understanding,  I  suppose. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Freak.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  fix  the  price  for  copper  pro- 
duced by  these  men,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  all  the  various  com- 
panies in  the  country,  and  that  price  was  determined  by  the  Grov- 
ernment  through  the  action,  either  of  Mr.  Baruch  or  the  President — 
and  I  assume  by  the  President — after  it  was  undertaken,  but  prior  to 
that  time  it  was  sold  in  the  open  market,  of  course. 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was 
fixed  byMj.  Baruch.  Of  course,  while  Mr.  Baruch  was  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  I  do  not  know  just  what  his  particular 
relation  to  copper  fixing  was;  that  was  done  by  a  committee  on 
copper,  nonferrous  metals — and  investigations  were  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  well. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  done  before  the 

Secretary  Baker  (finishing  the  question).  Formalofganization  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  After  that  the  fixing  of  the  price  went  by  the 
order  of  the  President.  I  think  all  the  tmie  it  went  by  the  order  of 
the  President,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  Mr.  Baruch  fixed  it  it  was  by  order  of  the 
President. 

Secretary  Baker.  If  Mr.  Baruch  fixed  it  at  all  it  was  done  by 
order  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  general  understanding  by  the  press  is  that  it  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Baruch. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Baruch  is  here  and  can  answer  for  himself. 
I  do  not  remember  who  the  members  of  the  nonferrous  metals  com- 
mittee was  in  the  Army;  there  was  an  organization  which  under- 
took to  do  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Copper  was  bought  at  that  time  by  the  Government 
running  all  the  way  from  16  cents  to  26  cents  a  pound,  as  I  understand. 
and  those  prices  were  paid  to  the  various  producers  imder  the  United 
Metals  Selling  Co.  arrangement. 

Recently  a  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  10th  day  of  April, 
1919,  between  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  Hare,  director  of  sales, 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  of  the  other  part, 
for  the  sale  of  100,000,000  pounds  of  copper  by  the  Government 
baok  to  the  same  company  at  the  prices  to  be  determined.  I  will 
read  this,  from  the  contract  itself,  which  contract  appears  in  the 
hearings  held  by  subcommittee  No.  5  (Ordnance),  serial  6,  part  2: 

The  contract  price  for  copper  in  usual  commercial  shapes,  is  hereby  fixed  at  the 
monthly  average  New  York  price  for  electrolytic  copper,  as  quoted  by  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  (published  in  New  York). 

That  was  for  the  delivery  by  the  Government  of  100,000,000 
pounds  of  copper,  running  over  a  period  of  15  months,  I  believe, 
with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.  of 
taking  it  over  at  an  earlier  time,  if  desired,  except  that  for  certain 
months  the  purchaser  should  take  not  less  than  6,000,000  pounds 
and  for  other  months  not  less  than  10,000,000  pounds. 

You  are  familiar  with  that  contract  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  asking  if  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  tliat  the 
copper  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  16  cents  to  26  cents  a  pound. 
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was  resold  by  the  Government  at  from  15.8  cents  a  pound  to  17.6 
cents  a  pound,  as  shown  in  testimony  presented  before  subcommittee 
No.  5  (Ordnance)  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
War  Department;  and  that  the  less  than  15;000,000  pounds  still  on 
band  is  expected  to  net  around  23  cents,  the  present  price,  according 
to  that  testimony. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  it  does  not  surprise  me. 

Mr.  Freab.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  fact  and  am  quoting,  in 

fart,  from  a  newspaper  statement  which  asserts  that  to  be  a  fact, 
was  asking  if  you  know. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  describe  that  arrangement, 
and  about  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Freab.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  The  situation  was  this:  That  when  the  armis- 
tice came  the  War  Department  had  on  hand  a  very  large  quantity  of 
copper.  It  was  in  all  the  forms  in  which  copper  is  gotten,  native 
copper,  electrolytic  copper,  and  in  the  various  bar  forms.  The 
copper-mining  industry  m  the  United  States  was  in  a  very  serious 
situation.  There  was  no  foreigju  market  for  copper,  absolutely  none. 
The  output  of  the  American  mines  has  been  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
world  for  copper  for  a  long  time,  and  exports  of  copper  from  the 
United  States  have  taken  up  the  major  part  of  our  production  of 
copper.  There  was  no  foreign  market ;  undoubtedly  foreign  markets 
wanted  it,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  world,  finance  and  other- 
wise, made  it  impossible  for  anybody  abroad  to  buy  copper,  and  there 
were  no  orders  given  in  this  country  for  a  long  time  for  copper.  The 
copper  producers  in  this  country,  of  course,  during  the  war,  had  been 
producmg  the  maximum  capacity,  and  had  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment with  their  laborers,  I  mean  advantageous  to  their  labor,  based 
upon  sliding  scales  of  payment.  That  was  hy  which  a  bonus  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  was  paia  to  the  men,  and  their  scale  of  pay  depended 
upon  the  quantity  of  output. 

The  situation  therefore  was  that  the  United  States  had  this  very 
large  stock  of  copper.  The  mining  companies,  from  the  armistice 
forward,  had  continued  their  operations  so  as  not  to  turn  their  labor 
out  of  the  mines.  They  had  very  large  accumulations  of  copper—  as  I 
recollect,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  copper,  with  no 
market  lor  it.  The  effort  on  everybody's  part  was  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  copper,  and  for  tw^o  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
known  that  tne  world's  supply  of  copper  was  short,  and  that  ulti- 
mately there  would  be  a  demand  for  this  copper,  so  that  the  world's 
needs  might  be  supplied.  A  very  great  deal  of  copper  had  been 
destroyea  in  munitions;  but  the  paramount  and  controlling  reason 
for  production  of  copper  was  to  Keep  the  copper  men's  labor  em- 
ployed, as  far  as  possible,  not  to  bring  about  such  diminution  in  their 
wages,  under  the  sUding  scale  arrangement,  as  would  cause  unrest  in 
the  copper  mines. 

I  was  waited  upon  by  two  different  sets  of  interests  with  regard  to 
it.  A  very  strong  delegation  of  copper  miners  came  to  Wasmngton 
and  had  conference  after  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
which  they  laid  out — and  I  know  only  in  general  terms  their  general 
representation  of  the  situation — that  the  copper  miners  of  the  country 
were  in  great  unrest,  with  agitation  among  them,  which  had  been  very 
great  to  start  with.    There  had  been  labor  troubles  in  practically  all 
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of  the  copper  mines,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  copper-mining  regions,, 
and  the  menace  of  miemployment  in  those  regions  at  that  time  was 
re^rded  as  an  exceedingly  serious  matter. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  brought  those  representations  first  to  my 
attention,  and  1  saw  one  of  those  delegations  and  listened  with  very 
great  iaterest  and  some  concern  to  what  they  represented. 

The  other  set  of  delegates  that  I  saw  on  the  subject  were  the  copper 
producers,  who  explained  to  me  that  they  had  no  market  for  tnis 
enormous  accumulation  of  copper,  and  if  the  Government  supply  of 
copper  were  simply  dumped  on  the  market  for  what  it  would  oring, 
the  Government  would  get  a  very  smaD  price,  and  it  would  have  the 
eflFect  of  closing  their  mmes,  so  that  their  labor  would  all  be  thrown 
out  (Jf  emplovment  and  their  own  surplus  of  copper  would  be  seriously 
affected  in  the  price  to  which  it  would  go  if  the  Government  threw 
upon  the  market  this  large  accumulation. 

I  therefore  worked  out  an  arrangement  of  having  the  Government 
supply  of  copper  sold  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  copper  of  the 
country;  that  is,  have  the  Government  copper  fed  into  the  general 
demand.  I  was  not  wilUng  to  have  the  demand  for  copper,  as  it 
should  revive,  absorbed  entirely  by  the  copper  producera  and  have 
the  Government  to  hold  this  great  bulk  oi  copper  indefinitely;  nor 
was  I  willing  to  diunp  this  Government  copper  upon  the  market  and 
reduce  the  price,  so  that  we  would  not  get  practically  anything  for  it, 
in  addition  to  having  this  disturbing  effect. 

So  I  directed  the  Director  of  Sales  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
copper  distributing  agencies  whereby  they  would  act  as  selling  agents 
for  the  Government  and  sell  the  Government  copper  along  with  their 
own  as  the  demand  began  to  revive  and  as  our  own  industry  in  this 
country  began  to  get  back  on  a  peace-time  basis,  and  to  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  things  in  which  copper  would  be  used.  Also,  as  the 
foreign  demand  came  on,  some  of  our  Government  copper  would  be 
sold  as  well  as  some  of  th6  accumulation  of  the  copper  producers 
would  be  sold,  and  thereby  two  streams  of  surface  supply  would  go 
out  together,  and  it  would  protect  the  labor  situation  m  the  mines. 

Mr.  Frear.  Apart  from  the  labor  situation  this  arrangement  en- 
abled the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  which  had  sold  or  allocated  this 
copper  to  the  different  branches  of  the  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments at,  eventually,  a  price  of  26  cents  a  pound,  and  prior  to  the 
war  at  very  large  amounts,  to  then  buy  it  back  at  whatever  figure  the 
copper  would  be  quoted  at  in  the  various  months  mentioned  in  the 
contract.  The  result  of  that  was — and  I  am  asking  this  as  a  question — 
the  result  of  that  was,  was  it  not,  to  give  to  the  copper  producing  com- 
panies^ representative,  the  United  metals  Selling  Co.,  which  again 
purchased  back  this  copper  under  that  arrangement,  a  profit  of  all 
the  way  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  on  Uiis  particiilar  amount 
of  copper  that  was  handled  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  understand 
that  to  have  been  the  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  mistaken  in  that.  The  100,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  mentioned  in  this  contract  had  been  purchased  from 
the  copper  men  and  allocated  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Government, 
which  ran  up  to  26  cents  a  pound,  as  you  recall? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  When  it  was  sold  back  to  the  copper  producers, 
through  this  same  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  it  was  sold  at  the  price 
fixed  that  month  on  the  market,  which  was  a  low  price,  running 
around  15  and  16  cents  a  poimd? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  And  they  took  practically  all  of  the  copper  back  at 
that  time  at  the  bottom  figure  mstead  of  waiting  for  the  15  months, 
as  provided  in  the  contract,  except  the  15,000,000  pounds  stated  in 
that  communication  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Your  point  is,  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
option  in  the  contract  to  buy  in  quantity  early  in  the  period  rather 
than  late  in  the  period 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Yes;  and  when  the  price  had  been  de- 
pressed to  15  cents  or  16  cents,  in  April  and  May,  they  took  it  back  at 
that  time,  notwithstanding  they  had  sold  the  copper  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  at  a  price  running  up  to  26  cents,  by  the  President's  order? 

Secretary  Baker.  TheV  sold  it  for  us.  They  did  not  buy  it  from 
us;  they  sold  it  for  us.  We  would  have  gotten  more  money  for  it  on 
the  theory  of  these  market  quotations,  which  you  have  just  men- 
tioned, if  they  had  not  sold  it  so  fast  for  us,  if  that  is  the  point  you 
make;  but  they  made  no  money  out  of  it,  except  that  they  sold  it  to 
us  for  a  higher  price  than  we  were  able  to  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  100,000,000  pounds  of  copper  was  sold  through 
the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.  to  whom  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Sold  to  purchasers,  users  of  copper. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  the  purchasers  were  largely  producers,  were 
they  not? 

SecretRTy  Baker.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  not.  They  were  sold  on 
order.  For  instance,  some  copper-fabricating  company  or  some 
copper-using  company,  or  some  copper-wire  company,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  would  write  in  to  the  copper  companies  and  say:  We 
want  10,000,000  pounds  of  copper.  They  would  get  8,000,000  pounds 
of  their  copper  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  ours. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  deal  to  the  purchasers  direct  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  dealing  with  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co., 
and  they  could  sell  to  anyone  at  any  time  they  chose  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  market  price  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  in  this  case,  through 
Mr.  Ryan,  its  president,  if  it  desired  to  buy  this  copper  on  a  low 
market,  could  ao  it  ?  And  I  am  inquiring  of  you  dia  they  do  that, 
or  do  you  know  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  about. that. 

Mr.  Frear.  After  those  sales  occurred  at  15  or  16  cents,  all  except 
15,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  then  the  market  rapidly  rose  until  it 
was  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  or  20  cents,  as  I  understand  it 
is  now  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  had  prescience  enough 
to  have  foreseen  a  rapidly  rising  market  we  would  have  made  some- 
thing, but  at  the  time  we  made  that  arrangement  the  copper  market 
was  at  the  bottom. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And  that  contract  left  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co. 
in  a  position  absolutely  to  control  the  market,  and  to  depress  the 
market,  and  to  raise  the  market  afterwards.  That  company  repre- 
sents the  copper  producers  of  the  country,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  I  can  not  say  just  how  much  control  they 
had  in  the  matter.  The  price  of  copper  is  regulated  by  demand. 
Whether  there  was  any  sort  of  conspiracy  among  the  copper  people  to 
depress  the  market  until  they  sold  the  Government  copper  and  then 
raise  it  to  sell  their  own,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  surprising  to  nnd  that  here  were 
100,000,000  pounds  of  copper  dumped  upon  the  market,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  production,  that  was  kept  up  in  the  mines,  and  yet 
copper  is  rapidly  reaching  back  to  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold 
when  we  bought  it  originally?  The  price  of  copper  is  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  cents  a  pound  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Frear,  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
situation  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
remarkable  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  know  this,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  past  experience, 
that  those  who  control  the  supply  and  who  deal  in  commodities  of  that 
kind  on  the  markets  are  engaged  in  manipulating  the  market  con- 
stantly, are  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  the  current  belief.  How  much  is  founded 
upon  fact  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  producers  sold  the  Grovem- 
ment  at  the  price  of  26  cents  a  pound  through  the  United  Metals 
Selling  Co.,  and  now  they  take  it  back — ^whether  as  the  agents  of  the 
Government  or  in. what  capacity  they  are  acting,  they  are  the  ones 
with  whom  the  Government  deals  alone,  and  when  they  purchase 
they  purchase  at  15  and  16  cents  a  pound,  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  this 
copper? 

^cretary  Baker.  They  sold  it  for  us  at  that  price.  I  do  not  think 
they  bought  it  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  would  not  buy  it  back  as  the  United  Metals 
Selling  Co.,  but  perhaps  they  bought  it  back  for  the  Guggenheim 
interests  or  the  Anaconda  Co.  Instead  of  drawing  it  from  their 
own  accumulations  wouldn't  it  be  a  natural  thing  to  buy  it  from  the 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  when  they  could  get  it  at  that  price, 
and  dispose  of  it  in  that  way  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  fact,  it  is  provided  in  this  agreement  that  this 
copper  can  be  collected  from  various  points  now  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment including  Baritan  Arsenal? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  United  Metals  Selling  Co.  also  in  addition 
charged  a  commission  against  the  Government  for  handling  the 
copper  at  the  time? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  appears  in  the  contract,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
and  that  contract  was  approved  by  yourself  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  made  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
which  I  approved.  I  did  not  see  the  contract  in  written  form,  but 
I  approved  the  arrangement. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  The  contract  appears  on  pages  54,  55,  56,  and  57  of 
the  hearings  held  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  (Ordnance)  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department,  serial  6,  part  2, 
and  I  now  here  oner  it  in  evidence. 

(The  contract  is  as  follows:) 

[Exhibit  No.  9.) 

Director  of  Sales  Coatract  No.  111.    United  States  of  America  and  United  Metals  Selling  Co.    Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  United  States  Army.    Dated  Apr.  10, 1919.] 

CONTRACT  FOR  SALE   OF  COPPER. 

This  contract  made  this  10th  day  of  April,  1919,  bv  and  between  the  United  States 
of  Ammca,  by  G.  W.  Hare,  Director  of  Sales  (hereinafter  called  the  contracting  officer), 
acting  under  direction  of  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Stora^^  and  Traffic  and  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918  (Public,  193,  65th  Cong.,  p.  6),  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United 
Metals  Selling  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  various  copper  producers, 
and  having  its  principal  office  at  42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (hereiniuter  called 
the  purchaser),  of  the  second  part,  witneeseth: 

Wnereas  certain  copper  hereinafter  described  has  been  procured  and  acquired  by 
the  United  States  since  April  6,  1917;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  deems  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  best 
advantage: 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  hereto  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  agreements  herein 
contained  have  agreea  and  do  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Material  to  be  sold. — ^The  United  States  shall  sell  and  deliver  to  the  pur- 
chaser not  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  electrolytically  refined  copper  or  at  its 
option  prime  Lake  copper,  99.9  per  cent  pure  and  not  more  than  5,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  scrap  and  the  purchaser  snail  receive  and  pay  for  the  same  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

Art.  2.  Shapes  and  grades. — A.  The  copper  is  to  be  in  the  usual  commercial  shapes 
of  ingots,  ingot  bars,  wire  bars,  cakes,  or  slabs. 

B.  Copper  in  other  than  the  usual  commercial  shapes  (determined  by  agreement 
between  an  experienced  and  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contracting 
officer  and  an  experienced  and  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  purchaser,  and, 
in  the  event  of  tneir  failure  to  agree,  by  a  third  person  selected  by  those  two,  whose 
decision  shall  be  fina  land  binding  on  both  parties)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  nearest 
available  refinery  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States. 

C.  Copper  scrap,  which  term  shall  include  what  is  usually  known  as  scrap  provided 
the  copper  is  not  alloyed  with  any  other  metal,  shall  be  delivered  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  States  to  the  nearest  available  refinery  equipped  for  handling  such  material. 

The  copper  content  of  such  scrap  copper  shall  be  determined  at  the  refinery  by 
electrolytic  assay. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  assay,  a  sample  of  the  scrap  copper  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  to  Lucius  Pitkin  (Inc.),  47  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  or 
Ledoux  <&  Co.,  99  John  Street,  New  York  City,  for  determination  of  analysis.  The 
fee  and  expense  involved  in  such  analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  in  error. 

The  purchaser  shall  furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  certified  assay  and  sworn 
weight  certificates. 

Art.  3.  Inventory. — The  quantity  and  location  of  the  copper  and  copper  scrap  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  an  inventory  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract  and 
marked  "Schedule  A."  At  any  time  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  this  con- 
tract the  contracting  officer  may  furnish  to  the  purchaser  additional  inventories  for 
copper  and  for  copper  scrap.  pro\dded  the  purchaser  may  refuse  to  purchase  any 
copper  or  copper  scrap  included  under  said  additional  inventories  and  in  such  event 
shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  contracting  officer  within  10  days  of  the 
receipt  of  any  additional  inventory. 

Subject  to  all  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  the  quantities  included  in  addi- 
tional acceptable  inventories  shall  be  delivered  and  paid  for  in  approximately  equal 
quantities  each  month  during  the  unexpired  term  oi  this  contract. 

The  copper  and  copper  scrap  specified  in  said  inventories  shall  be  the  copper  and 
copper  scrap  sold  ana  purchased  nereunder. 

Art.  4.  Shipping, — The  cost  of  loading  the  copper  or  copper  scrap  on  cars  or  lighters 
will  be  paid  by  the  United  States  except  loading  charges  at  the  plants  or  refineries 
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of  the  purchaser.  From  time  to  time  upon  receipt  of  shipping  instructions  the  United 
States  will  promptly  load  the  copper  or  copper  scrap  specified  in  said  shipping  in* 
structions  on  cars  or  lighters  furnished  by  it. 

Title  to  the  copper  in  usual  commercial  shapes  shall  pass  on  loading  at  the  locationa 
designated  in  Scnedule  A  as  evidenced  by  bill  of  lading  or  other  document  showing 
shipment,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  no  further  responsibility  shall  attach 
to  the  United  States  in  respect  thereto. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  purchaser  it  should  be  necessary  to  transfer  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  copper  herein  contracted  for  from  such  location  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  Raritan  Arsenal  or  to  such  other  United  States  depot 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  such  transfer  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  States  will  be  made  with  reasonable  dispatch.  In  such  event  title  to  the 
copper  so  transferred  will  pass  upon  loading  at  said  arsenal  or  such  other  United  States 
depot  as  evidences  by  bill  of  lading  or  other  document  showing  shipment  and  no 
further  responsibility  shall  attach  to  the  United  States  in  respect  thereto. 

Title  to  copper  in  other  than  usual  commercial  shapes  and  to  scrap  copper  shall 
pass  on  delivery  at  the  plants  or  refineries  of  the  purchaser,  and  no  further  responsi- 
bility shall  attach  to  the  United  States  in  respect  thereto. 

The  purchaser  shall  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  said  copper  in  other  than  usoaI 
commercial  shapes  and  said  scrap  copper  from  the  locations  designated  in  Schedule  A 
or  in  additional  acceptable  inventones  to  the  nearest  available  refinery  equipped  for 
the  handling  of  such  material.  Transportation  charges  so  paid  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  due  from  the  purchaser  to  the  United  States.  Adjustment  of  trans- 
portation charges  will  be  made  on  monthl}^  settlement  days,  it  being  the  intention  of 
this  contract  that  the  United  States  shall  reimburse  the  purchaser  for  all  transportation 
chaises  paid  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  purchaser 
shall  furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  sworn  statements  of  freight  charges  paid,  to- 
gether  with  copies  of  receipted  freight  bills. 

Art.  4.  Delivery. — ^The  copper  delivered  by  the  United  States  and  taken  by  the 

Surchaser  shall  be  not  less  than  the  quantities  indicated  in  the  following  schedule  of 
eliveries: 


During  the  month  of —  Pounds. 

April.  1919 5,000,000 

May.  1919 5,000.000 

June.  1919 5.000.000 

July.  1919 5.000,000 

August.  1919 5.000.000 

September.  1919 5.000.000 

October.  1919 5,000.000 

November,  1919 5.000.000 


During  the  month  of —  Pounds. 

December,  1919 5. 000, 000 

January.  1920 5.000,000 

February,  1920 10. 000,  OOO 

March,  1920 10,000,000 

AprU.  1920 10,000,000 

May.  1920 10,000.000 

June.  1920 10.000,000 


Should  the  total  sales  of  copper  owned  or  controlled  by  the  purchaser  and  all  pro- 
ducers of  copper  represented  by  it  in  any  one  month  during  the  months  of  April,  1919, 
to  January,  1920,  both  inclusive,  exceed  50,000,000  pounds,  and  during  the  months  of 
February,  1920,  to  June,  1920,  both  inclusive,  exceed  100,000,000  pounds,  in  such 
event  the  quantities  specified  in  the  above  schedule  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  such  excess.  It  is  further  agreed  that  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  contracting  officer  and  the  purchaser  that  the  quantities  specified  in 
this  article  may  be  further  increased  in  anv  one  month. 

Deliveries  of  such  excess  quantity  shall  be  made  during  the  succeeding  month,  the 
copper  to  be  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  during  the  month  within  which  such  addi- 
tional copper  was  sold.  It  is  understood  that  such  increase  shall  not  relieve  the 
purchaser  from  its  obligation  to  take  the  schedule  requirements  for  any  subsequent 
month  until  all  the  copper  and  copper  scrap  herein  contracted  for  has  been  taken. 

The  purchaser  shall  lumlsh  to  the  contracting  officer  on  the  5th  day  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  during  the  currency  of  this  contract  a  sworn  statement  of  the  total 
sales  of  the  preceding  month  as  reported  by  the  producers  represented  by  it. 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  entire  ouanUty  of  copper  and  copper 
scrap  herein  contracted  for  shall  be  taken  and  removed  by  the  purchaser  on  or  before 
June  30,  1920. 

Art.  6.  Weighing. — The  copper  herein  contracted  for  shall  be  weighed  at  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  at  the  locations  designated  in  Schedule  A  or  at  the  locations 
designated  in  additional  acceptable  inventories  or  at  the  Karitan  Arsenal  or  other 
acceptable  United  States  depot  by  experienced  and  duly  qualified  weighers.  The 
purcnaser  may  at  its  expense  maintain  an  inspector  at  the  point  at  which  each  ship- 
ment is  weighed.  Such  inspector  shall  have  authority  to  properly  inspect  scales  and 
weights.    Any  disputes  as  to  weights  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between  an 
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experienced  and  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contracting  officer  and  an 
experienced  and  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  purchaser,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  agree,  by  a  third  person  selected  by  these  two,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Art.  7.  Contract  price, — (1)  The  contract  price  for  copper  in  usual  commercial 
shapes  is  hereby  fixed  at  the  monthly  average  New  York  price  for  electrolytic  copper 
as  quoted  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Juomal  (published  in  New  York). 

(2)  The  contract  price  for  copper  in  other  than  the  usual  commercial  shapes  is  hereby 
fixe<l  at  the  monthly  average  New  York  price  for  electrolytic  copper  as  quoted  by  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (published  in  New  York),  less  one-naif  cent  per 
pound. 

(3)  The  contract  price  for  the  copper  content  of  the  scrap  copper  is  hereby  fixed 
at  the  monthly  aven^  New  York  price  for  electrolytic  copper  as  quoted  by  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (published  in  New  York),  less  1}  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  event  that  no  average  monthly  price  shall  be  fixed  by  said  journal  for  any 
month  during  the  currency  of  this  contract  the  contract  price  for  such  month  shall  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contracting 
officer  and  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  purchaser,  and,  in  the  event  of 
their  failure  to  agree,  by  a  third  person  selected  by  these  two,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

The  contract  price  for  the  various  shapes  and  grades  of  the  copper  shall  be  determined 
on  the  5th  day  of  May  and  on  the  5th  day  of  each  succeeding  month  during  the  cur- 
rency of  this  contract. 

The  contract  price  determined  as  above  shall  apply  to  all  copper  and  copper  scrap 
which  the  purchaser  has  agreed  to  receive  and  pay  for  during  the  preceding  month. 

The  United  States  shall  allow  the  purchaser  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  contract 
price  upon  all  copper  and  copper  scrap  delivered  and  taken  nereunder  to  cover  all 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  said  material,  including  storage, 
unloading,  freight  charges  to  the  plants  of  the  purchaser's  vendees,  weicjhing  and 
assayinj^  charges,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  including  supeiintendence  but 
excluding  deductions  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  2  and  3  of  this  article  7. 

The  contract  price  shall  be  paid  by  tne  purchaser  to  the  United  States  in  gold  or 
its  equivalent  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  other  points  indicated  by  the  United  States 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  second  month  for  each  month's  quota  as  heretofore 
specified. 

Art.  8.  General  provmoTW.— The  purchaser  shall  from  time  to  time  and  whenever 
BO  requested,  furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  statements  and  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  performance  of  this  contract  and  full  information  of  all  factors  relating  to  per- 
formance hereimder.  The  purchaser  agrees  at  all  times  to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  9.  Cavaee  beyond  control  of  the  purchaser  and  the  United  States. — Neither  party 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  or  be  deemed  to  be  in  default  hereunder  by  reason  of 
delays  in  performance  of  this  contract  due  to  strikes,  transportation  embargoes,  fires, 
explosion,  riots,  acts  of  God  or  other  causes  bevond  their  control. 

Art.  10.  Use  of  copper  by  United  States. — Vy^oti  notice  in  writing  from  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  the  purchaser  the  United  States  may  for  its  own  purposes,  but  not 
for  resale,  use  any  of  the  copper  herein  contracted  for  prior  to  the  resale  thereof  by 
the  purchaser. 

Art.  11.  Officials  not  to  benefit. — No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident 
Gommiaaioner  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any 
benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so 
^  as  it  may  be  within  the  oi^eration  or  exceptions  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

Art.  12.  Contract  not  transferable. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  any  interest  herein, 
shall  be  transferred  by  the  purchaser  to  any  other  party  except  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  section  3477,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

Art.  13.  Notice. — ^Any  notice  to  the  purchaser  under  this  contract  wh^n  not  actually 
delivered  in  writing  to  the  purchas  r  snail  be  deemed  to  have  born  sufficiently  ^vc n 
when  mailed  in  a  s?aled  postpaid  wrapp  r  addrssed  to  th**  purchas  r  at  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Any  notice  to  the  United  Stat^  s  und  r  this  contract,  whc  n  not 
actually  d  slivered  in  writing  to  the  contracting  offic  r,  shall  b"  d^cmrd  to  have  been 
Bufficientlv  given  when  mail  d  in  a  s?alcd  postpaid  wrapper  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Sales,  War  Dr partment,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Art.  14.  Bond. — The  purchaser  shall  furnish  to  the  Unit- d  States  within  20  days 
after  the  execution  and  a  livry  of  this  agreement  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
conditioned  upon  the  full  and  faithful  parformance  by  the  purchaser  of  all  terms, 
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covenants,  and  conditions  of  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  be  per- 
formed. Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  form  and  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contract^ 
ing  officer.  Unless  such  bond  is  furnished  within  tlie  time  limited,  this  agreement 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  contracting  officer,  be  canceled. 

Art.  15.  AdjustTnent  of  claims  and  disvutes. — Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  contract,  any  claims,  dounts,  or  disputes  which  may  arise  undt-r  this 
contract,  or  as  to  its  performance  or  nonperformance  mav  be  determined  upon  peti- 
tion, of  either  party  hereto  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  matters  submitted  for  determination. 

Art.  16.  Definiticms. — Contracting  officer:  The  officer  in  whose  name  this  contract 
is  executed,  his  succc  ssor  or  successors,  or  any  one  from  time  to  time  designated  by 
the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  to  act  as  contracting  officer,  and  hia 
or  their  duly  authoriz'^d  a^ent  or  agents  who  may  be  specifically  delegated  to  p:  rform 
the  various  functions  herein  attribute  d  to  the  contracting  officer. 

The  purchas  r:  The  party  of  the  s»  cond  part,  its  legal  n  pn  sentative  and  succrssoiB. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  contract  to  be  executrd 
and  deliv(  red  in  triplicate  by  the  proper  officers  thereunto  duly  authmzed  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

Unfted  States  op  America, 

By , 

CcvUraetxng  Officer. 
United  Metals  Seixino  Co., 

^' •         P««w. 

WlTNBBSBS: 


Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  have  Mr.  Ryan 
before  it  and  let  him  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  so,  when  we  get  to  that;  and  we  want  to  find 
out  to  whom  that  copper  was  sold. 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly;  and  all  conditions  as  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  coming  back  to  Speaker  Clark's  speech,  which 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  the  matter  originally 
came  up  about  fixing  the  price  of  copper  by  Mr.  Baruch.  In  the 
debate  the  speaker  then  saia: 

**I  will  ask  you  another  question,''  said  the  Speaker.  "Why  does 
not  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  hop  onto  those  fel- 
lows that  put  it  up  to  30  cents  ?  I  am  willing  to  give  Baruch  credit 
for  pulling  it  down  from  30  cents  to  16  cents,  but  he  did  not  pull  it 
down  far  enough,  and  the  Attorney  General  could  put  everv  one  of 
those  fellows  into  jail  between  now  and  Saturday  night  wiio  kept 
the  price  up." 

Passing  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  in  that  respect,  no 
proceeding  ever  has  been  brought  against  the  copper  people  in  regard 
to  any  monopoly  that  was  exercised  at  that  tune  or  any  fixing  of 
the  price  by  them,  either  to  this  Government  or  to  other  governments  I 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  this  time,  I  understand,  the  Attorney  General  is 
to  be  urged,  according  to  recent  reports  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, m  the  matter  of  bringing  action  against  other  combinations 
that  exist  to-dav  in  regard  to  foods tuflFs,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not  it  would  not  be  equally  fair,  if  a  combination  does  exist  and 
did  exist  at  that  time  among  the  copper  people  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  this  price — if  it  wouldn't  be  fair  and  right  at  this 
time  to  begin  proceedmgs  against  them  % 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  tnat  would  be  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  decide  imder  all  the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Quite  naturally,  and  not  on  a  recommendation  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  anyone  else,  I  assume. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  It  would  be  a  thing  he  wojild  have  to  consider 
in  the  light  of  the  facts.  But,  of  course,  conditions  at  the  time  were 
entirely  diflFerent  from  conditions  to-day. 

Mr.  Fbear.  But  the  same  people  who  sold  to  us  are  purchasing 
back  to-day,  whether  as  agents  of  the  Government  or  not. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  know  nothing  about  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  appears  in  all  this  record  that,  as  I  have  stated, 
Mr.  Ryan  is  president  of  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  is  one  of  the  very 
large  producers  and  a  large  business  man  and  recognized  as  such  not 
only  m  the  copper  business,  but  in  other  interests  in  which  he  is 
active. 

Now,  reaching  the  spruce  question,  which  we  will  only  discuss  in 
an  incidental  way  at  the  present,  because  that  is  something  that  we 
are  to  investigate  more  fully  when  we  take  up  hearings  in  the  West. 
The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  July  18,  1919,  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  directed  to  thd  chairman,  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
record  and  read  at  this  time  so  as  to  indicate  the  character  of  a  re- 
quest in  which  you  are  concerned: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  18,  1919. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  Frear, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  in  response  to  our  telegram  of  July  14  is  duly  received 
and  in  reply  thereto  would  say. 

Let  me  say  right  there,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  a  protest  was 
received  from  an  organization  in  Seattle  against  the  sale  of  the  rail- 
ways and  various  properties  which  the  Government  advertised  for 
sale  out  West  on  September  2.  .When  this  telegram  was  received  it 
was  of  such  a  character  that  I  immediately  wired  that  if  any  definite 
complaint  was  to  be  made  to  put  it  specifically  in  writing  and  forward 
it  to  the  committee.  In  response  to  that  this  letter  was  received, 
and  I  have  just  read  the  first  paragraph  of  it,  and  will  not  follow  with 
the  balance: 

The  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  has  assembled  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  logging 
and  other  machinery  which  has  been  or  is  being  disposed  of  by  sale,  piecemeal,  pre- 
sumably to  the  best  advantage. 

That  corporation  is  now  offering  for  sale — bids  to  be  submitted  by  September  2. 
1919 — its  railway  and  mill  properties  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  and  its  railway  and 
timber  properties  in  Lincoln  County,  Oreg. 

Briefly  stated,  that  includes  the  raileway  in  the  State  of  Washington  which  was 
ostensibly  built  to  reach  the  spruce  region  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  and  two  other 
railways,  from  Clallam  Junction  on  Clallam  Bay,  one  roaa  nmning  north  and  the  other 
running  south.  These  are  the  railways  which  appear  in  the  advertisement  to  be  sold 
at  this  time  by  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  together  with  these  mills;  all  ad- 
vertised together  for  sale  on  September  2. 

It  is  these  last  sales  that  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public  should  be  adjourned  or 
postponed  until  after  your  committee  has  made  its  complete  investigation  and  report. 

The  location,  development,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  handling  these  proper- 
ties, has  been  accompanied  by  criticisms,  reports,  and  accusations  of  the  manipulation 
of  expenditures  in  tneir  acquirement  as  in  the  direction  of  favored  interests  instead 
of  a  prompt  production  of  aeroplane  lumber. 

If  true,  m  whole  or  in  part  and  these  advertised  sales  are  made,  the  results  of  the 
investigation  ^ill  be  more  or  less  academic,  since  the  title  of  these  properties  will 
have  paased  from  the  Grovemment. 

Until  the  whole  matter  if  thoroughly  gone  into  and  the  identity  of  those  responsible 
for  and  benefited  by  these  particular  operations  determined,  it  would  seem  to  be 
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clearly  better  that  the  sales  should  be  ddayed,  as  such  progrA™  can  not  jeopardize 
in  any  way  the  interests  of  the  Government  itself,  while  another  plan  might  in  its 
results  prove  to  be  adverse  to  sound  public  policy. 

The  activities  of  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  in  Clallam  County,  WaFh., 
were  exclusively  represented  by  a  cost-plus  contract  held  by  the  Siems-Carey  Co., 
a  corporation  not  theretofore  identified  with  logging  or  lumber  operations,  although 
such  operations  were  presumed  to  be  essentially  spruce  production. 

The  Oregon  operations  were  largely  conducted  tnrough  the  Warren  Construction 
Co.,  a  firm  also  reported  formerly  not  interested  in  operations  of  this  kina  requiring 
peculiar  experience  and  skill. 

Until  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  the  established  logging  and  lumber  industry 
itself  to  have  been  invited  to  or  intrusted  with  this  important  war  work  ia  made 
public,  it  would  seem  conservative  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  as  your  committee 
it  is  hoped  will  be  able  to  bring  out  the  facts  and  explanation  of  much  that  our  indus- 
try has  seemed  difficult  to  appreciate  or  to  understand. 

Further,  during  the  war  all  were  impressed  with  the  great  and  surpasBing  potential 
importance  of  these  spruce  forests  of  premier  quality,  and  with  the  need  of  the  result- 
ing spruce  lumber  for  aeroplane  manufacture. 

If  not  overdrawn,  the  same  condition  is  still  true,  and  especially  as  there  is  no 
commercial  demand  for  this  spruce  lumber  commensurate  with  its  use  for  its  former 
governmental  need,  it  might  prove  more  than  unfoi;tunate  to  have  these  forests,  now 
more  or  less  opened  up,  cut  down  and  destroyed. 

To  an  extent,  at  least,  would  it  not  seem  a  wise  precaution  for  the  Forestry  De- 
partment to  assume  jurisdiction  or  control  over  some  or  all  of  the  particularly  valuable 
(for  Governmental  uses)  spruce  and  through  its  agency  conserve  if  for  future  Govern- 
ment requirements? 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Pacific  Northwest  Loooers'  Bureau. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Committee  has  been  m  reciept,  Mr.  Secretary,  of 
communications  which  set  forth  that  contracts  let  for  the  buiidiiig 
of  roads  in  Oregon  were  not  fairly  let;  and  as  to  other  matters 
which  require  investigation,  but  on  which  we  are  unable  to  pass 
judgment  because  we  have  made  no  investigation  of  those  matters. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  conditions  which  exist  down  in  Oregon, 
which  require  hearings  by  the  committee. 

There  are  conditions,  however,  in  Washington  State,  in  regard  to 
the  railway  there,  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  presented  to 
you  at  this  time,  because,  of  course,  it  is  withm  your  power  to  deter- 
mine, as  I  understand,  whether  or  not  this  sale  should  be  had  at  this 
time  as  it  is  advertised  for  September  2  next,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  this  subcommittee  to  present  these  matters  f airlv  and  frankly 
for  your  consideration  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  protest 
which  has  been  received,  and  which  is  one  of  several  protests  that 
have  been  received  in  a  general  way. 

The  Milwaukee  Railway  Co. — of  which  Mr.  Ryan  was  and  is  one 
of  the  executive  committee  of  five,  and  one  of  the  directors,  and  at  a 
time,  I  believe,  when  he  was,  and  has  been  throughout  the  period, 
acting  in  the  Government  service,  either  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  or  in  connection  with  the  spruce  interests.  The  Milwaukee 
Railway  for  some  years  past  has  been  planning  to  build  a  railroad 
through  to  Graves  llarbor  on  Puget  Sound  and  down  the  coast  from 
a  point  to  wliich  it  has  already  been  extended.  Port  Angeles,  That 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  years,  as  I  imderstand,  but 
the  exact  route  had  not  been  determined. 

And  I  wiU  say  that  I  intend  to  insert  in  the  record,  later  on,  Mr. 
Ryan's  letter  and  telegram  and  Mr.  Howe's  letter,  and  also  y^our  own 
order  in  the  matter;  but  at  this  time  I  am  devoting  this  inquiry 
entirely  to  the  raUroad  itself,  and  to  the  explanation  which  is  made 
by  Maj.  Martin  H.  Ray,  who  was  the  inspector  sent  out  by  the  War 
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T)epartment  to  make  a  report  upon  this  railway,  and  I  quote  entirely 
as  I  now  remember  it,  but  I  will  give  a  reference  to  nis  report  in 
regard  to  conditions  as  they  existed  then  and  as  they  exist  out  there 
now. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Railway  matter  he  makes  this  statement,  set  5, 
inclosure  4,  allegation  No.  2 ;  and  the  part  that  I  desire  to  quote  will 
be  brief,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  else  at  this  time 
because  I  am  going  to  insert  the  whole  reply  to  Mr.  Ryan  later  on. 
He  says  in  this  allegation  of  Maj.  Howes,  No.  2: 

That  John  D.  Ryan  was  director  of  the  Milwaukee;  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
giving  costs-plus  contracts  to  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation,  for  building  a  road 
tu;ro88  Washington  (Olympia)  Peninsula,  which  tapped  holdings  of  the  Lacey  interests 
and  the  Milwaukee  Land  Go. 

His  finding  is  [reading]: 

Partly  true,  but  of  no  significance. 

Reading  further  from  his  finding: 

Mr.  Kyan  was  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  as  stated.  However,  for  this 
werv  reason  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  acting  in  this  connection,  and  was  so  relieved 
until  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  was  eliminated  from  the  negotiations. 

Then  he  refers  to  various  exhibits.  Maj.  Ray  then  quotes  from  the 
record;  from  Mr.  Ryan's  statement: 

That  I  was  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway) 
everybody  knew,  and  you  will  recall  when  Disque  and  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
people  came  on  to  Washington  with  a  contract  which  had  been  n^otiated  by  Dis(]Ue 
and  signed  by  the  proper  official  of  the  Government  in  the  Spruce  Production  Division, 
which  provided  that  it  was  to  go  in  effect  when  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  Government  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  the  building  of 
■a  certain  railway  extension  to  tap  areas  in  which  Siems-Carey  were  to  operate,  that  I 
went  to  you  (Secretary  Baker) -and  stated  that  as  I  was  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Railway  I  could  not  act  in  any  capacity,  even 
ad\'i8ory,  and  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  whereupon  you  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  and  in  my  presence  told  him  that  I  could  not  act  and  that  he 
was  to  negotiate  it,  which  he  did.  I  never  even  saw  the  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  railway,  which  was  afterwards  made  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Siems- 
Carey-Carbaugh  Co.  direct.    *    *    * 

That  is  Mr.  Ryan's  answer  to  the  charge  that  you  called  in  Mr. 
Stettinius. 

And  this  is  a  matter  I  want  to  bring  out,  which  is  also  contained 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  letter  [reading]: 

The  Railroad  Administration  did  not  approve  the  building  of  the  line  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Co.,  but  I  understood  that  the  contract  was  signed  either  by  yourself  or 
Secretary  Crowell. 

This  is  in  Mr.  Ryan's  letter  to  you  replying  to  the  charge  of 
Maj.  Howes. 

From  that  it  would  appear  that  the  Railroad  Administration  refused 
to  grant  the  Milwaukee  Railway  Co.  the  right  to  make  an  extension, 
which  thev  wished  to  make  in  a  place  where  it  would  not  have  had 
to  climb  the  Olympic  Moimtains,  as  was  done  eventually  in  the  case 
of  the  Government  road  that  has  been  put  through  over  the 
mountains. 

This  coasjb  road  as  surveyed  by  the  Milwaukee  would  not  have 
reached  any  particular  producing  section,  so  far  as  I  can  understand. 
A  railway  direct  to  the  coast  over  the  Olympic  Mountains  would 
shorten  the  distance  approximately  50  miles,  but  it  would  be  verv 
costly  because  it  would  nave  to  go  over  the  mountains  and  through 
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tunnels,  as  it  eventually  did  when  it  was  put  through  by  Goyernment 
money. 

The  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Railway  or  Government  railway  of  38 
miles  was  built  on  a  direct  line  over  the  mountains  to  within  about 
15  miles  of  the  coast  and  shortened  the  distance  by  over  50  miles. 
It  was  built  on  a  cost-plus  contract  by  that  firm  acting  for  the 
Government. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  time,  and  I  think  we  are  all  especially 
interested,,  to  have  the  map  before  us,  because  it  will  explain  the 
situation.     [Producing  a  map  of  Washington.] 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  have  not  made  an  examination,  I  will  say 
that  the  Milwaukee  Railway  extends  out  to  the  west  extremity  of 
Crescent  Lake,  Clallam  County,  Wash,  [pointing]. 

Secretary  Baker.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Port  Angeles.  That  is  the  IVIilwaukee  road.  The 
extension  which  was  included  in  the  contract  given  to  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  is  from  Crescent  Lake  to  Lake  Pleasant,  which 
is  about  38  to  40  miles  almost  on  a  direct  westerly  line  to  within  about 
15  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  scale  of  measurement  of  .the  map 
will  show  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  scale  here  shows  about  10  miles  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  make  it  about  40  miles  long  and  at  an 
elevation  over  the  mountains,  as  I  will  show  you,  of  about  1,100  feet, 
with  tunnels,  and  built  on  a  scale  for  a  permanent  railway,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  spruce  at  tne  end  of  the  Une.  You  wiU 
note  that  from  here,  where  spruce  is  located,  up  to  Clallam  Bay  is  only 
a  short  distance,  but  the  extension  was  placed  over  the  mountains 
from  the  Milwaukee  terminus,  and  that  of  course  gives  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  a  short  cut  across  to  Grays  Harbor,  where  there  is  compe- 
tition with  other  railwavs. 

Secretary  Baker.  Where  is  Grays  Harbor  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  it  is,  down  the  coast.  Here  is  where  other  rail- 
ways connect,  and  there  is  a  large  lumber  business  and  many  mills 
at  that  point. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  follow  you.  There  is  no  connection 
between  this  point  and  Grays  Harbor? 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  now  but  soon.  The  railway  was  to  go  around, 
not  to  go  over  the  mountains  because  of  the  expense.  The  under- 
standing has  been  to  go  around  this  peninsula  to  Grays  Harbor. 
That  has  been  the  plan  of  the  Milwaukee  roacl,  but  apparently  the 
Railway  Administration  refused  to  give  them  the  right  of  extension. 

Secretary  Baker.  In  other  words,  the  road  built  uncler  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  is  a  link  in  the  projected  Milwaukee  road  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Exactly. 

Secretary  Baker.  \Vhich  they  should  accjuire  in  line  ^ith  their 
projected  hue  just  across  to  Grays  Harbor? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  it  exactly;  now  it  is  a  direct  Une. 

Secretary  Baker.  J  see. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  road  that  they  are  to  sell  on  the  2d  of 
Sentember. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Magee.  a  line  of  38  niik^s. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  mentioned  that  this  road  is  constmctd  as  a 
logging  road  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Permit  me  to  carry  out  my  statement. 

Mr.  Lea.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  road  built  by  the  Government  did  not  strike  any 
spruce  timber  until  it  reached  tne  40-mile  limit.  In  fact  no  railway 
was  needed — but  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  hearing  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  will  be  demonstrated  before  the  hearings  are  over  that  a 
strong  argument  made  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  spruce 
production  in  the  West  is  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  building  any 
railways,  and  that  the  whole  proposition  could  have  been  handled  by 
the  loggers — but  that  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  determine  at  this  time. 
We  also  have  the  Government  estimates  and  statements  that  have 
been  submitted  in  the  Ray  hearings,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  in 
regard  to  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  your  plan,  undoubtedly,  to  call  Gen. 
Disque  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes. 

Now,  that  is  ,the  plan  of  railway  that  they  adopted,  and  Disque 
built  railroads  whether  they  were  necessary  or  not,  and  we  can  not  go 
behind  the  returns  at  this  time  in  that  matter,  but  we  want  to  know 
the  facts,  and  the  public  wants  to  know  the  facts,  I  take  it. 

This  road  did  not  strike  any  spruce  timber  until  its  terminal  was 
reached — that  is,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Maj.  Ray,  who  investigated 
Maj.  Howe's  charges,  says,  as  to  allegation  No.  5,  which  allega- 
tion was: 

This  road,  accordiog  to  Kerbau^h,  haa  cost  about  $12,000,000,  and  taps  no  spmce 
until  it  travels  over  &  miles,  which  brings  it  into  the  holdings  of  the  Laceys  and 
the  Milwaukee  Land  Co. 

Reading  at  another  point,  Maj.  Ray  says: 

The  statement  that  the  road  taps  no  spruce  until  it  travels  40  miles  is  practically 
true.  This  railroad  is  39  miles  long  ana  connects  the  main  line  ot  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  with  a  large  stand  of  spruce  near  Lake  Pleasant.  No  one  denies  this  allefija- 
tion,  but  the  decision  to  build  tnis  road  was  carefully  considered  and  arrived  at  as  tne 
most  feasible  method  of  bringing  out  300,000,000  feet  of  desirable  spruce. 

He  then  refers  to  some  exhibits,  and  says: 

Also  see  Gen.  Bisque's  testimony;  also  the  testimony  of  Pacific  &  Northwest  Log- 
gers' Association. 

Then  Maj.  Ray  goes  on  to  say: 

No  one  questions  the  value  of  this  stand  of  spmce  and  the  desirability  of  tapping  it. 
The  only  question  here  is,  whether  or  not  the  judgment  of  the  Grovemment  officials 
in  the  actual  location  of  the  railroad  to  reach  the  spmce  were  justified. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say,  considerably  over  300,000,000  feet  of 
spruce,  as  shown  in  the  Kay  hearings,  was  cut  each  year  by  the 
loggers  from  spruce  that  was  accessible  to  the  Columbia  and  other 
waters,  and  that  cut  could  have  been  easily  doubled,  as  I  understand, 
by  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  mills,  increasing  working  hours,  and 
giving  aid  to  the  loggers. 

The  Siems  road,  or  Government  road,  connects  with  the  Milwaukee 
Railway,  and  the  road  was  determined  by  the  Milwaukee  officials 
very  largely. 
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Allegation  No.  3  of  Maj.  Howe,  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  says: 

That  Sawyer,  formerly  chief  of  en^eers  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  made  a 
major  of  the  Spruce  Production  Divisioii,  and  is  building  the  road  which  joins  the 
Milwaukee  at  Joyce,  Wash. 

And  Maj.  Ray's  finding  is: 

True,  but  of  no  significance. 

That  is  a  very  frequent  finding  that  he  made  in  this  case,  it  would 
seem  by  Maj.  Kay,  who  was  sent  out  to  investigate  Maj.  Howe's 
charges.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Government  was  building  a  3S-mile  railroad  for  war  purposes.  This  load  was 
designed  to  haul  spruce  logs  from  an  undeveloped  forest  to  the  main  line  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  coordinate  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this^road  with  the  policy  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Maj..  Sawyer  was 
assigned  to  this  duty.  No  claim  has  been  made  other  than  that  in  this  telegram, 
now  denied,  that  this  was  not  entirely  proper  and  good  judgment. 

Maj.  Ray  sajs  ''  true,  ^'  but  what  of  it  ? 

The  part  fixmg  the  location  of  the  road  follows  in  allegation  No.  5, 
and  I  quote  from  Mai.  Rajr^s  statement,  and  he  is  quoting  from 
Disque's  statement.  Gen.  Disque  explains  how  he  located  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad,  and  says: 

We  had  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  go  over  that  (the  decision  as  to  the  moat 
feasible  route),  and  Mr.  Caliber,  who  laid  out  the  Canadian  Pacific,  go  over  it.  and 
had  Maj.  Welch  (the  S.  P.  D.  chief  engineer),  and  I  personally  have  gone  over  all  the 
route  up  there  in  Clallam  County.  The  Siems-Carey  contract  to  build  ttte  railroad 
was  closed  in  Washington  wiUi  the  provision  that  the  exact  route  would  be  determined 
by  me  before  they  began  operations,  because  in  Washington  Mr.  Byron,  president 
of  the  Milwaukee,  put  a  doubt  into  my  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  ahead 
the  way  we  had  planed  before  we  went  to  Washington,  and  we  left  it  open  and  came 
out  here  again  and  went  over  those  lines  and  then  had  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  attended 
by  Mr.  Erling,  of  the  Milwaukee,  and  his  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Roberts,  chief  engines* 
of  the  Union  Pacific;  Mr.  Caliber,  who  had  located  the  Canadian  Pacific;  another 
man  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Carey,  and  myself. 

We  spent  the  evening  listening  to  the  different  alignments,  and  then  I  decided  to 
build  it  via  Lake  Pleasant,  and  that  decision  was  concurred  in  by  everyone  present. 

Up  to  this  time  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Milwaukee  Bailroad,  with 
Manager  Erling,  President  Byron,  and  others,  are  in  consultation  with 
Gen.  Disque  in  the  determination  of  location,  and  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  made  a  maior  in  the 
Spruce  Production  Division  and  is  given  charge  of  the  worlc. 

A  logging  road,  standard  gauge,  Duilt  in  Tillamook  County,  Oreg., 
October,  1917,  cost  $4,500  per  mile  for  roadbed  and  less  than  $10,000 

{)er  mile,  complete,  for  standard  locomotive  road  to  move  the  largest 
ogs  that  are  grown.     I  will  state  that  that  is  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  an  officer  here  in  Washington,  who  can  be  caUed  if  necessary'. 

1  have  some  of  the  details,  which  show  that  a  contract  was  made  In 
the  months  of  March  down  to  October,  1917,  with  the  A.  F.  Coats 
Logging  Co.,  of  Tillamook  Coimty,  Oreg.  Tiiis  contract  was  for  the 
buflding  of  2i  miles  of  logging  road  in  Tillamook  Coimty.  The  road 
was  standard  gauge,  40-foot  roadbed,  including  25  culverts,  1  bridge, 

2  bulkheads,  one  450  feet  long  and  one  250  feet  long,  all  graded  ready 
for  rails.  This  road  was  built  as  a  logging  road  for  permanent  use 
and  for  use  of  standard  locomotives. 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  $9,900  for  2 J  miles,  or  slightly  over  $4,243 
per  mile.  The  rails  were  45  and  55  pound  rails,  that  cost  $39  a  ton. 
Dought  of  the  Northern  Pacific.     It  is  estimated  that  the  road  coula 
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liave  been  completed  at  that  time — October,  1917— imder  $10,000  per 
mile,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  move  the  largest  logs  that  could  be 
sawed. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  that  report? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  statement  made  to  me  by  an  officer  in  this 
tsitv  and  is  the  estimate  of  the  man  who  had  the  contract  and  actually 
did  build  this  railroad. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  think  they  could  grade  a  railroad  as  cheaply  as 
lie  states.    I  think  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  what  he  said,  and  I  can  bring  him  as  a  witness 
if  necessary.  That  is  $9,900  for  a  40-foot  railroad  roadbed  in  Tilla- 
mook County,  Oreg. 

Now,  this  Government  raUroad  that  we  are  considering  reached  an 
elevation  ^oing  over  the  moimtains  of  1,100  feet  from  a  point  of  350 
feet  elevation,  and  it  is  a  very  abrupt  rise  and  returns  to  an  elevation 
of  less  than  400  feet  near  the  coast — a  very  unusuiJ  chmb,  going 
right  over  and  through  the  mountains  at  that  point  [indicating  on 
map].  I  am  now  showing  you  an  elevation  map  that  is  included  in 
the  book  on  spruce  production.  It  gives  the  elevation  for  every  mile 
of  this  Government  railway  built  for  logging  spruce. 

Two  tunnels  were  built  along  this  new  38-mile  railroad,  according 
to  the  description  contained  in  the  spruce  book. 

In  his  findmg  as  to  the  charges  filed  by  Maj.  Howes,  of  the  Intelli- 

fince  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  that  this  road,  according  to 
erbaugh,  has  cost  about  $12,000,000  and  taps  no  spruce  untu  it 
travels  40  miles,  which  brings  it  into  the  holding  of  Lace^  and  the 
Milwaukee  Land  Co.,  Maj.  Kay  says  that  this  is  substantially  true, 
but  of  no  significance.     He  continues: 

This  statement  of  cost,  according  to  Lieut.  Kerrigan,  is  based  upon  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Kerbaugh  to  a  manager  of  the  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle.  The  road 
actually  cost  about  $3,800,000.  The  same  contractor,  however,  spent  at  least 
^,500,000  more  in  other  Government  operations  in  the  same  county.  Had  the  work 
gone  on,  they  probably  would  have  spent  more  than  $25,000,000.  However,  the 
statement  has  no  significance. 

That  is,  no  significance  to  him.  Here  is  a  raUroad  that  up  to  the 
present  time  has  cost  at  least  $100,000  a  mile  for  the  38  miles  built, 
lor  a  logging  road,  that  was  planned  in  a  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Earling,  manager,  the  Milwaukee's  president,  and  others  were  pres- 
ent, bmlt  by  the  chief  engineer  of  tne  Milwaukee  road,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
who  was  made  a  major  for  the  purpose.  If  that  be  true,  it  costs  this 
railway,  built  by  the  Government,  ten  times  as  much  as  a  logging 
road  that  could  be  built  if  it  were  necessary,  which  is  very  doubtful. 
To  dimb  the  mountains,  of  course,  was  an  expensive  task.  The  road 
has  been  built  as  a  modern,  up-to-date  road  that  can  be  turned  over 
to  the  Milwaukee  alone,  of  all  railways.  It  would  be  of  no  special 
value  to  any  individual,  because  it  is  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  timber  or  logs,  excepting  to  some  railway  company  that 
wants  to  use  it  for  permanent  purposes  in  connection  witn  its  own 
system,  and  that  is  the  finding  of  Maj.  Ray. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  gather,  Mr.  Frear,  from  what  you  have  been 
saying  that  you  feel  there  is  a  possibihty  that  the  selection  of  this 
road  and  the  location  of  this  road  and  the  form  of  construction  that 
was  adopted  looked  to  the  Milwaukee  as  the  ultimate  purchaser  of 
the  road  when  the  Government  was  through  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Freab.  I  want  to  present  the  matter  a  little  further  and  see  if 
that  is  not  the  only  construction  that  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  This  road  has  been  advertised  for  sale  on  the  2d 
of  September,  and  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  there  to  insure 
that  the  Government  shall  get  the  value  of  the  property  if.  the  Mil- 
waukee does  buy  it,  or  that  no  original  covenant  is  allowed  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  property  to  the  Milwaukee  road. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  thought  that  I  nad  m  mind,  to  show  that  the 
Government  was  paying  a  price  so  excessive,  so  far  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary necessity,  for  this  road,  that  it  certainly  calls  for  an  investiga- 
tion beyond  what  Maj.  Ray  carried  on. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  may  well  be,  but  does  not  this  seem  true  ? 
If  the  Government  was  buildmg  a  road  and  the  road  was  to  be  very 
useful  to  the  United  States  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  biuld  a 
road  which  would  ultimately  be  sold  for  tne  extension  of  a  trans- 
continental route  than  to  build  a  road  which  would  have  to  be 
scrapped  when  we  got  through  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  the  construction  if  yom*  judraient  is 
that  a  $100,000  road  would  be  the  kind  of  road  to  put  uiere  for 
logging  pm-poses. 

^cretary  Baker.  I  am  not  expressing  a  judgment  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  (question  is  simple  enough.  It  was  proper  to  build 
a  road  identical  with  the  roads  we  were  building  elsewhere  for  the 
transportation  of  spruce.  You  would  not  build  that  kind  of  a  road, 
honestly  accepting  as  a  standard  roads  that  were  built  at  other  points 
for  logging  purposes.  They  are  simply  small  roads,  logging  roads, 
for  the  piu'pose  of  bringing  out  the  spruce. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  without  any  knowledge  of  the  physical 
facts  out*  there,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  true.  If  you  conceae  the 
propriety  of  building  a  road  into  that  section  you  havQ  a  c^uestion  of 
sound  judgment  to  be  honestly  exercised  as  to  whether  it  is  better 
to  build  a  cheap  railroad,  which  will  have  to  be  scrapped  when  you 
get  through,  or  build  a  different  style  of  railroad  whicn  could  be  sold 
to  a  prospective  and  apparently  waiting  customer  at  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest  two  points  in  which  you  may  be  in 
error,  Mr.  Secretary,  where  we  may  have  a  difference  of  opinion. 
There  would  be  no  scrapping  of  a  logging  road  that  would  be  put  in 
to  tap  3,000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  of  which  about  10  per  cent  is 
spruce,  because  other  timber  outside  of  spruce  could  be  reached  and 
logged.  Any  company  could  buy  that  railroad,  imdoubtedly,  and 
make  use  of  it 

Secretary  Baker.  And  use  it  purely  as  a  logging  road  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  And  use  it  purely  as  a  logging  road.  But  there  is 
only  one  road  in  existence  that  can  use  it  for  its  transcontinental 
route,  and  that  is  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

Secretary  Baker.  Obviously  you  have  a  case  in  which  very  sound 
judgment  was  required  to  bo  exercised.  Whether  it  was  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  with  this,  if  I  may.  The 
Milwaukee  Road  will  eventually  tap  3,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  new  terminal,  which,  of  course,  would  ^ake 
the  Milwaukee  Road  and  Milwaukee  Land  Co.*s  timber  of  largely 
increased  value.  If  it  is  the  only  purchaser  of  a  $100,000-a-mifo 
road,  of  com^e  the  Milwaukee  can  put  its  o\vn  price  on  it  and  get 
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it  down  to  the  competitive  figures  that  would  be  bid  by  a  small 
logger.  That  is  the  only  competition  that  we  have  to  look  for.  In 
other  awards  the  Milwaukee  is  sure  to  get  it,  imless  it  pretends  to 
stand  back  or  deals  through  third  parties. 

The  Milwaukee  mileage  value  throughout  its  entire  system  in  1917, 
according  to  the  Milwaukee  jearly  statement  furnished  me  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  $60,870  a  mile.  That  in- 
cludes aU  of  its  system,  its  tunnels;  it  includes  all  of  its  rights  of  way 
in  all  the  States  from  Chicago  west  clear  to  Seattle.  It  includes,  1 
understand,  acquiring  of  its  expensive  terminals  and  buying  of 
equipment,  some  of  which  was  very  expensive,  and  then  reaches  a 
little  over  $60,000  a  mile.  Here  is  a  road  built  by  the  Government 
for  logging,  with  practically  no  equipment,  which  cost  $3,800,000  for 
38  nmes  of  road  that  was  built  according  to  Ray's  own  finding. 
And,  as  stated  by  Maj.  Ray  in  response  to  allegation  No.  10: 

No  one  denies  that  the  opening  up  of  this  new  lumber  territory  will  eventually 
bring  more  buflineBB  to  the  railroad.  Further,  the  natural  buyer  for  the  Clallam 
County  Railroad  in  question  is  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The  buyer  of  this  property 
will  undoubtedly  buy  it  at  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  cost  to  the  Government,  due  to 
high  cost  of  materials  and  labor  during  the  war. 

That  is  the  situation,  and  probably  it  will  not  bring  20  per  cent  of 
its  real  cost,  and  it  is  evident  beyond  question,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, that  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  this 
Government  railroad  as  it  has  been  constructed.  In  the  &st  place 
we  face  this  proposition  at  the  outset  before  we  make  any  investiga- 
tion, apparently  authoritative  information  has  reached  the  spruce 
production  division  as  well  as  the  committee  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  build  any  railroads,  that  loggers  could 
have  provided  the  timber  and  were  fully  equipped  to  do  it  with  the 
47  mills  they  had. 

Secretary  Baker.  That,  of  course,  is  a  separate  question. 

Mr.  Frear..  That  is  a  separate  question;  that  was  a  matter  of 
policy. 

The  responsible  Government  oflicers  determined  that  the  railroad 
should  be  built.  They  built  it  with  the  aid  of  Manager  Earling's 
judgment  and  the  Milwaukee  Road's  president  and  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
who  was  the  Milwaukee  railway^s  chief  engineer.  It  was  built  at  a 
cost  substantially  ten  times  what  a  railroad  was  built  fqr  by  private 
parties  in  1917,  which  of  course  was  during  the  war  period. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  in  another  place  and  imder  entirely  different 
physical  conditions. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Tillamook  is,  of  course,  nearer  the  coast,  and,  as  I 
pointed  out,  Clallam  Bay  would  have  been  a  very  convenient  point 
to  have  reached  if  spruce  had  been  a  consideration.  There  may  be 
other  things  brought  in,  which  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  at  this  time, 
showing  \raere  this  road  was  given  assistance  and  equipment  to  put 
it  through  at  that  particular  place,  not  to  reach  spruce  until  they  had 
gotten  to  the  destination  40  miles  away,  as  they  state  here.  It  is  a 
matter  for  inquiry  at  least  before  any  disposition  of  the  road  should 
be  made.  Of  course  it  is  water  over  the  wheel;  it  has  passed;  con- 
tracts have  been  made,  the  road  has  been  built;  payments  have  been 
made,  I  assume,  and  now  the  question  is  what  the  Government  can 
get  out  of  it.     Possibly  we  can  not  get  anything  out  of  it  except  what 
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the  MUwaukee  Railroad  is  willing  to  give,  but  that  is  the  situation 
that  confronts  us,  from  Maj.  Ray's  findings. 

Now,  Mr.  Ryan's  connection  with  the  railway  becomes  interesting 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  director  on  the  Milwaukee  Railway  and 
has  been  for  years.  Mr.  Ryan  is  on  the  executive  conmiittee  of  five, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  of  the  Milwaukee  Railway.  Mr.  Ryan 
is  the  president  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
statement  I  have  introduced,  the  companv  which  electrifies  the  entire 
western  division  of  the  Milwaukee  Railway,  known  as  the  Puget 
Sound  Division,  with  large  remunerative  contracts.  Mr.  Ryan 
undoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  directing  the  policy  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railway  and  Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  on  Majr  20,  1918,  Director  of 
the  Aircraft  Production  that  controls  the  pohcy  of  that  bureau  and 
controlled  the  character  of  railway  built  by  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  testified,  as  stated  yesterday,  that  he  and  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Potter,  were  practically  one.  They  were  both  related  in 
large  copper  interests.  They  were  both  in  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  transfer  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  the  road  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  Mr.  Potter  was  director  from  February,  1918,  to  May  20, 
1918,  when  Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Stettin ius  was  called  in  by  you  to  sign  the  approval.  Mr. 
Stettinius  and  Mr.  Ryan,  I  understand,  were  both  assistant  secretaries 
of  war  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Ryan  succeeded  Mr.  Stettinius  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  East,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  there  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  going  to  read  the  whole  letter. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  let  me  state  the  fact,  so  it  will  be  dear* 
The  contract  was  originallv  negotiated  in  the  West  by  Gen.  Disque, 
and  he  brought  the  recordf  of  his  negotiations  and  tne  contract  as 
he  proposed  it  East  in  order  that  it  might  be  approved  here  and 
executed  here.  It  was  taken  over  to  the  Aircraft  Division,  of  which 
Mr.  Ryan  was  the  head,  and  he  at  once  said  he  would  have  nothins^ 
to  do  with  it  because  of  his  relations  to  the  Milwaukee  Railroao. 
He  brought  it  to  me  with  the  statement  that  this  was  a  contract 
upon  which  he  could  not  only  not  pass  but  could  not  advise;  that  it 
was  a  very  large  thing  and  reciuirea  careful  examination. 

I  sent  for  Mr.  Stettinius,  wno  was  a  man  of  large  affairs,  accu&* 
tomed  to  dealing  with  large  affairs,  put  it  in  his  hands,  and  told  him 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  presence,  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  related  to  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  and  could  have  no  sort  of  relationship  and  that  I  excused 
him  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Stettinius 
to  take  up  the  relation  at  that  point. 

The  contract  which  was  ultimately  authorized  was  the  Disque  con* 
tract  as  he  brought  it  from  the  West,  modified  by  the  changes  which 
Mr.  Stettinius  negotiated  in  it.     I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right.  The  contract  was  brought  East  for 
approval.     Why  did  Seims,  Carey  &  Kerbaugh  have  that  contract! 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  very  interesting  question  at  this  particular 
point,  why  they  were  given  the  contract  to  Duild  that  railway  at  that 
particular  place  and  in  that  remarkable  manner.  That  was  in  April, 
1918,  as  I  now  remember;  that  first  contract  was  in  April. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  thmk  it  must  have  been  in  May,  because  Mr. 
Ryan  became  Director  of  Air  Service  in  May. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  very  first  negotiations  and  the  final  contract  was 
made  while  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  the  Air  Service  1 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  fairness  to  all  the  parties  I  will  read  into  the 
record  now  Mai.  Howes's  statement.  He  was  a  major,  I  believe, 
was  he  not?  He  was  in  the  InteUigence  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  West? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  he  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  was  making  an  investigation  out  there  of  con- 
ditions so  as  to  protect  the  Government,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
officers  under  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  War  Department? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  had  with  him  Lieut.  Kerrigan,  of  the  same 
bureau,  who  made  independent  investigations  with  others  out  in 
Washington.  After  he  had  made  certain  mvestigations  this  telegram 
was  sent  from  Portland,  Oreg. : 

Portland,  Oreo., 
Received  November  23,  10.25  a.  m.,  1918. 

Code. 
MiLSTAiTF,  WaMngton, 

(Fersoiud  and  confidential.) 

Lambennen  of  the  Northwest  unanimous  in  demanding  Federal  investigation  of 
lumber  situation.  Their  principal  contentions  are:  That  John  F.  Ryan  was  director 
Milwaukee  Railroad;  that  he  was  instrumental  in  giving  cost-plus  contracts  Seims, 
Carev,  Kerbaugh  Corporation  for  building  railroad  across  Washington  Peninsula, 
which  tapped  holdings  of  the  Lacey  interests  and  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.;  that 
Sawyer,  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  made  major  in  Spruce 
Production  Division  and  is  building  the  road  which  joins  the  Milwaukee  at  Joyce, 
Wash.  Ryan  approved  the  lending  of  $6,000,000  to  the  Seims,  Carey,  Kerbaugh 
Corporation  and  tne  copy  of  the  mortgage  is  on  tile  in  Clallam  County,  Waeli. ,  approved 
bv  Assistant  Secretarv  of  War  Crowell.  This  road  according  to  Kerbaugh  nas  cost 
about  $12,000,000  and  taps  no  spruce  untU  it  travels  over  40  miles,  whicn  brings  it 
into  the  holdings  of  Laceys  and  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  J.  J.  Donovan,  of  Bloedel 
Donovan  Lumber  Co.,  formerly  owned  stock  in  Port  Angeles  and  Southern  Railroad, 
which  was  bought  over  by  the  Milwaukee.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  United  States 
Spruce  Corporation  and  close  friend  of  J.  D.  Rjran.  He  holds  contract  with  Seims, 
Carey,  Kerbaugh  to  cut  part  of  the  500,000,000  feet  of  spruce  which  company  has 
contracted  to  log. 

That  was  the  contract  that  Gen.  Disque  put  up  to  the  loggers,  but 
their  contract  was  only  for  250,000,000  feet,  just  one-half  of  that. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  The  demand  for  increased  spruce  production 
was  growiug  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Freak.  Now,  just  let  me  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  do 
not  care  to  introduce  all  the  testimony  tnat  Maj.  Ray  had  of  the 
various  parties,  because  we  are  trying  to  confine  this  to  one  matter. 
But  Mr.  Donovan  wrote  that  he  had  no  interest  in  this  matter, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration. 

(Continuing  reading:) 

He  built  mills  to  handle  side  cuts  from  this  milling  and  has  contract  which  will  net 
him  profit  of  at  least  $10  per  thousand.  Seims,  Carey,  Kerbaugh  built  $2,000,000 
mill  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  while  liunbermen  contend  it  was  unnecessary  and  use- 
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leas  without  building  of  million  dollar  breakwater  on  Sound.  No  spruce  yet  milled 
from  this  project.  Also  built  mill  at  other  end  of  railroad,  costing  about  ll, 000, 000, 
and  no  spruce  has  been  milled  from  this.  These  two  mills  were  built  on  coet-plos 
contracts  at  Government  expense  and  are  so  located  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
railroads  which  have  been  built,  these  men  will  be  able  to  control  liimber  industry, 
and  Carey  contends  they  are  in  the  game  to  stay. 

Carey  was  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  Warren  spruce  production 
contract,  and  their  contract  amounts  to  substantially  $25,000,000  for 
cutting  spruce,  part  at  the  rate  of  $100  and  part  at  $60  per  thousand. 

(Readmg:)  • 

In  Grays  Harbor  district  Disque  gave  Alex  Poison,  of  Poison  Logq:ing  Co.,  contract 
in  March  this  year  to  build  road  which  would  tap  Quiniault  Reservation  with 
200,000,000  feet  Government-owned  spruce. 

That  is  interesting,  because  it  may  have  a  further  direct  bearing 
on  the  matter,  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  it  considered  in  all  its 
phases.  Mr.  Poison  was  at  Grays  Harbor  and  asked  for  a  short 
railway  to  reach  200,000,000  feet  of  Government  forestry  spruce. 

(Mr.  Frear  here  exhibited  a  map  and  pointed  out  the  location  of 
various  places  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Poison  was  given  the  contract,  and  that  was  to  touch 
200,000,000  feet  of  Government-owned  spruce,  but  the  complaint  of 
Poison  was  that  he  could  not  get  the  material  with  which  to  build  a 
logging  road,  although  it  was  given  to  the  Seims,  Carey,  Kerbaugh 
Co.  for  a  transcontinental  railroad.  That  is  a  controverted  matter, 
regarding  Poison  and,  I  am  frank  to  say,  one  to  which  I  have  given 
no  consideration.  It  has  not  been  investigated,  but  it  should  be  and 
has  a  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  building  of  this  expensive  Gov- 
ernment road. 

(Continuing  reading:) 

Hutchinson  was  sent  by  Disque  to  supervise  building  of  6  miles  of  this  road — 

And  they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Poison,  as  I  remember, 
claims  that  Hutchinson  was  holding  them  up,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  driving  piles,  building  bridges,  etc. 
i^   (Continuing  reading:) 

And  started  in  May.  This  was  never  completed  as  Disque  would  not  give  neces- 
sarv  equipment.  Poison  had  remainder  of  road  graded  and  ties  and  rails  ready. 
Poison  contends  that  if  allowed  a  free  rein  he  could  have  completed  the  6  miles  of 
road  by  July  1,  and  would  have  tapped  Government  timber  in  the  Quiniault  Reser- 
vation. On  the  other  hand.  Seims,  Carey,  Kerbaugh,  were  given  all  equipment 
necessary  for  tapping  privately  owned  timber.    In  the  Newport,  Oreg.,  district — 

That  is  where  two  railways  were  built  out  from  Newport  north 
and  south. 

(Continuing  reading:) 

The  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  working  on  cost-plus  contract,  received  all  equipment 
and  men  necessary,  tapped  privately  owned  timber,  and  spent  $5,000,000,  but  de- 
livered no  spruce  on  these  cost-plus  contracts. 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  railroads  are  attempting  to  dominate 
lumber  industry  of  Northwest  at  Government  expense  and  in  collusion  with  Govern- 
ment officials  and  Army  officers.  Indications  of  huge  graft  in  large  transactions. 
The  continued  investigation  of  which  will  involve  large  people  and  calls  for  commis- 
sion of  great  power.  Any  further  work  we  might  do  at  present  mieht  jeopardizo  the 
larger  investi^tion  which  will  be  necessary  to  prove  these  contentions.  This  situa- 
tion very  senous  and  calls  for  careful  consideration.  Wire  instnictiona  at  onoe. 
Time  important  factor. 

Howes, 
Military  Intelligence  Ojfieer. 
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That  telegram  was  dated  November  23,  1918.  On  December  3, 
10  days  later,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  address  42  Broadway,  New  York, 
«ent  the  following  letter  to  you,  apparently  having  received  a  state- 
ment of  the  charges  from  you  as  made  by  Mr.  Efowes.  This  is  his 
answer,  and  it  takes  up  charges  so  far  as  they  relate  to  him,  and  that  is 
all  he  is  concerned  in  and  an  that  I  care  to  read  into  the  record  here. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  am  perfectly  familar  with  it;  you  need  not 
read  it  for  my  sake. 

Mr.  Lea.   i  our  purpose  is  to  insert  the  whole  letter  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  insert  all  this  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to- is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full:)  ^ 

John  D.  Ryan,  /^^ 

42  Broadway,    ' 
New  Yofk^  December  Sy  1918, 
To  the  Secretary  op  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  before  me  copv  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  Military  Intelligence  and 
fdgned  Howes,  that  I  believe  m  fairness  to  myself,  Gen.  Disque,  ancL  others,  who  have 
haid  to  do  with  matters  in  the  Spruce  Production  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production,  and  later  in  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  should  be  answered  by 
me  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  imd  as  they  relate  to  the 
charges  made  by  this  representative  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Bureau. 

I  uiink  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  charges  at  some  lei^:tJi,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  them  as  specifically  as  possible  I  am  paragraphing  the  tel^ram  and  number- 
ing the  charges  and  answering  them  where  I  can  by  number. 

Allegation  No.  1:  As  to  whether  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  are  unanimous  in 
demanding  Federal  investigation  of  the  lumber  situation,  I  have  no  information,  but  I 
do  know  that  Gen.  Disque  tel^raphed  me  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Humes'  report  which  recommended  an  investigation  of  the  Spruce  Production  Divis- 
ion, that  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  whole  organization,  the  investigation  ahould  be 
made  and  immediately. 

That  I  was  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway) 
-everybody  knew,  and  you  will  recall,  when  Disque  and  Seims-Carev-Kerbaugh 
people  came  on  to  Wadiington  with  a  contract  which  had  been  negotiated  bv  Disc^ue 
and  signed  by  the  proper  official  of  the  Government  in  the  Spruce  Production  Division, 
which  provided  that  it  was  to  go  into  effect  when  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  Government  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  the  building  of 
certain  railway  extension  to  tap  areas  in  which  Siems-Carey  were  to  operate,  that  I 
went  to  vou  and  stated  that  as  I  was  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Mfilwaukee  Railway  I  could  not  act  in  any  capacity,  even  advisory,  and  would 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  whereupon  you  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Stettinius, 
and  in  my  presence  told  him  that  I  could  not  act,  and  that  he  was  to  negotiate  it, 
which  he  did .  I  never  even  saw  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  railway,  which  wa . 
afterwards  made  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Siems-Carey- Kerbaugh  Cos 
direct,  as  the  railroad  administration  did  not  approve  the  building  of  the  line  by  the 
Milwaukee  Co.,  but  I  understood  that  the  contract  was  signed  either  by  yourself  or 
Assistant  Secretary  Crowell. 

(2)  Allegation. No.  2:  Answering  the  charge  that  I  was  instrumental  in  giving  cost- 
plus  contracts  to  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  for  building  a  railroad  across  Washington 
Peninsula,  which  tapped  holdings  of  the  I^acey  interests  and  the  Milwaukee  I^nd  Co., 
which  company  is  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  I  will  say  that  as  to  the  railroad 
contract,  I  have  answered  above.  As  to  the  contract  for  the  production  of  spruce,  a 
contract  with  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  was  made  by  Disque  in  April. 
My  official  connection  with  the  aircraft  work  began  on  May  20,  on  the  signing  of  the 
Executive  order  creating  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.  When  I  saw  the  contract 
I  did  not  think  the  Government  was  properly  protected,  and  referred  it  to  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius, with  the  request  that  he  negotiate  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  After  he  had 
spent  several  days  upon  it  and  made  certain  recommendations  he  sent  it  back  to  me 
with  the  statement  that  as  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  was  out  of  the  matter  entirely. 
and  the  Government  was  building  the  railroad  itself,  he  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  act  in  the  matter  of  the  spruce  production  contract.  The  original  contract  was 
dated,  I  think,  April  18.  The  new  contract  to  take  its  place  was  negotiated  by  the 
attorneys  of  the  Aircraft  Board  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Kelley,  of  New  York,  whom  I  called  in 
as  counsel,  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice  in  order  to  better  protect 
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the  Government's  interests^  A  reference  to  these  two  contracts,  the  one  which  had 
actually  been  signed  over  a  month  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  aircraft  work 
and  the  one  that  took  its  place,  will  enable  anyone  properly  qualified  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  Siems-Carey  Co.  secured  any  advantage  through  my  connection  with  the 
negotiations. 

(3)  Allegation  No.  3:  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  Sawyer,  formerly  chief  ens;ineer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  until  I  went  to  visit  the  operations  about  the  Ist  oi  August; 
he  was  then  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 

(4)  Allegation  No.  4:  The  negotiations  with  the  War  Credits  Board  for  a  loan  to  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  were  carried  on  by  their  own  representatives  with 
the  War  Credits  Board  direct,  and  I  had  no  connection  with  them.  I  think  formal 
approval  of  the  loan  was  given  by  yourself  or  Mr.  Crowell,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
this. 

y  (5)  Allegation  No.  5:  As  to  the  statement  that  "the  road  has  cost  about  $12,000,000, 
jACCording[  to  Kerbaugh,"  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  because  I  don't  know  what  Ker- 
pa^gh  said  about  it;  but  the  actual  cost  (and  the  road  is  finished)  was  $3,800,000, 
including  all  work  preparatory  to  complete  operations.  The  expenditures  for  logging, 
road  extensions,  mills,  and  all  other  operations  in  connection  with  the  SiemchCarey 
contract  aggregate  to  date  about  $3,200,000,  the  work  has  been  stopped  arid  negotia- 
tions for  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  are  being  carried  on.  From  my  observations 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt  that  investigation  by  properly 
qualified  engineers  will  prove  that  the  work  has  been  done  at  reasonable  coat  underthe 
circumstances,  and,  in  my  opinion^  the  performance  is  one  that  could  not  be  excelled 
as  to  time,  and  time  was  the  very  important  factor  in  the  whole  operation. 

(6)  Auction  No.  6:  I  never  met  J.  J.  Donovan  but  once  in  my  life  priM*  to  my 
visit  to  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  and  that  was  about  two  years  before  on  a 
railway  train  returning  to  New  York  from  Pittsburgh  after  a  conversation  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trades  Council  which  we  both  attenaed.  I  had  no  social,  pereonal, 
or  business  relations  with  him,  except  on  that  one  occasion.  He  was  selected  as  a 
director  of  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  large 
number  of  men  whom  1  thought  were  patriotically  endeavoring  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  meet  a  very  great  need  of  the  Army. 

As  to  whether  Donovan  holds  subcontract  with  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  to  cut  part 
of  the  spruce  contracted  to  be  furnished  by  said  company,  I  have  no  knowledge. 

1  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  he  (Donovan)  built  a  mill  to  handle  his 
part  of  the  contract. 

(7)  All^:ation  No.  7:  As  to  whether  the  mill  built  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  by  Siems- 
Carey  Co.  under  their  contract  with  the  Government  was  unnecessary  and  useless, 
competent  persons  should  investigate  and  report.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  wae 
absolutely  necessary  and  had  to  be  done  if  we  were  to  get  the  spruce  that  would  have 
been  required  if  the  war  had  not  ended  as  early  as  it  dia.  One  of  the  largest  saw  mills 
in  the  world  is  located  at  Port  Angeles  and  Siems-Carey  tried  to  buy  it  but  could  not 
do  so  at  a  reasonable  price. 

No  spruce  has  been  produced  from  any  of  these  operations  as  it  was  all  dependent 
on  the  building  of  the  railroad,  which  was  completed  about  the  time  of  the  mgnmg 
of  the  armistice. 

The  mill  at  the  other  end  of  the  railroad  (at  Lake  Pleasant)  was  provided  for  in  the 
Siems-Carey  contract  and  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

(8)  Auction  No.  8:  These  two  mills  were  built  on  cost-plus  contracts  as  stated. 
As  to  their  location  so  that  ''these  men  will  be  able  to  control  the  lumber  industry 
and  that  Carey  contends  that  they  are  in  the  ^me  to  ptay,"  I  have  to  say  that  any 
one  or  two  mills  would  have  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  lumber  induetr>'  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  I  do  not  see  where  they  would  nave  the  advanta^  over 
an^rone  else  in  the  district.  Carey  stated  at  the  beginning  of  j;he  negotiations  in 
which  I  had  part  that  they  did  not  expect  to  ever  secure  any  profit  from  the  contract, 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  amortize  and  reduce  the  cost  of  the  plant 
to  the  Government  and  take  it  over  on  an  appraisal  that  would  enable  them  to  engage 
in  the  lumber  business.  That  was,  I  believe,  the  chief  incentive  in  their  making 
the  contract  and  never  disguised  as  far  as  I  know. 

(9)  Allegation  No.  9:  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  day  in  going  over  the  Poison 
operations,  much  of  it  in  company;,  and  frequently  alone,  with  Alex  Poison.  lie  made 
no  statement  to  me  that  would  indicate  that  he  had  been  hampered  by  Disoue  in 
his  work  of  getting  his  railroad  finished,  and  both  Disque  and  myself  impressea  upon 
him  in  every  way  that  we  could  the  necessity  for  his  getting  the  job  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  he  had  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  nature  stated  in  this  tele- 
gram I  am  sure  he  would  have  made  it  to  me  then. 
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(16).  The  facta  regarding  the  Warren  spruce  contract  can  be  determined  upon  in- 
vestigation. I  did  not  see  their  operations  and  the  contract  was  entered  into  long 
before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division. 

(17),  (18),  (19).  Can  only  be  answered  after  sucn  investigation  of  the  charges  as 
should  and  I  hope  will  be  made. 

While  I  feel  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  far  as  vou  are  concerned,  for  me  to  enter 
any  denial  of  the  knowledge  of  graft,  large  or  small,  in  connection  with  these  opera- 
tions, I  want  to  enter  on  the  record  my  emphatic  statement  that  I  have  no  such  knowl- 
edge and  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  existence  of  any  such  graft,  and  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  proven  upon  investigation. 

I  interviewed  a  very  great  number  of  men  who  were  directing  the  most  important 
lumber  operations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  in  July  and 
August  of  this  vear.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  had  attempted  to  secure 
contracts  and  failed  for  reasons  which  seemed  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  when  ex- 
plained, I  heard  no  comment  that  was  unfavorable  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spruce 
Production  Division  and  its  affairs. 

The  necessity  for  producing  an  article  that  had  never  been  secured  in  anything  like 
the  quantity  required  and  for  getting  it  in  the  time  that  it  had  to  be  produced  made 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  large  contracts,  and  I  am  certain  that  persons  qualified 
to  pass  upon  the  whole  question  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  work  was 
well  conceived  and  carried  out  and  that  the  Government  had  every  protection  that 
could  be  afforded  by  an  organization  of  able,  honest,  competent  men  who  were  well 
equipped  to  cany  out  the  undertaking. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  D.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Four  days  after  the  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Ryan — ^no  official  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  until  after  he 
had  made  his  official  explanation  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Freab.  So  far  as  the  record  shows. 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  add  to  the  record.  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  Howes  telegram;  it  is  dated  the  23d,  as  I  remember.  On  tne 
27th  of  November  I  sent  the  telegram  with  this  memorandum  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  November  21,  1918. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Ins|)ector  General  investigated  this  spruce  situation,  and  in  a  report  dated 
some  time  in  July  covered  all  the  featiu-es  of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector  General  with  directions 
to  send  every  competent  man  to  the  Northwest  to  investi^te  the  things  here  referred 
to,  and  also  to  bring  down  his  report  on  the  whole  situation  to  the  present  time.  It 
may  be  important  for  the  Inspector  General  to  know,  in  conducting  this  investigation, 
that  the  contract  referred  to  in  this  memorandum  as  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  in  fact  made  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Ryan,  being  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  declined  to  partici- 

gate  in  any  way  in  the  matter;  and,  as  Mr.  Stettinius  was  then  Second  Assistant 
ecretary  of  War,  I  placed  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands  and  asked  him  to  supervise 
the  negotiations,  which  he  did. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 
,  Secretary  of  War. 

That  was  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  Howes  telegram  with 
allegations  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ryan  was  called  to  his  attention  by 
me,  and  he  sent  me  a  letter  in  reply,  which  is  the  letter  you  have 
introduced  in  the  record.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1918,  I  made 
this  memorandimi  for  the  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  read. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  will  read  it  if  you  will  permit  me. 
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•  War  Department, 

Washington,  December  7, 1918. 
Memorandum  for  the  Inspector  General. 

I  hand  you  herewith  letter  to  me  from  the  Hon.  John  D.  Ryan,  late  Second  Aasistant 
Secretary  of  War  and  Director  of  Air  Service.  Attached  to  Jfr.  Ryan's  letter  is  a  copy 
of  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  November.  Mr.  R3ran  b 
observations  are  addressed  to  the  statements  made  in  this  tel^mm. 

Your  office  made  an  investigation  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  some  time  in 
May  or  June;  I  recently  directed  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  have  that  investigation  continued 
ana  brought  down  to  date.  The  inclosed  papers  are  sent  in  order  that  they  may  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  member  of  your  force  who  is  continuing  the  spruce  investiga- 
tion, and  may  be  made  by  him  the  basis  of  thoroughgoing  inquiries.  1  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Ryan  with  reference  to  the  Siems-Oary-Kerbaugh 
contract,  as  stated  in  numbered  paragraph  2.  Mr.  Ryan  stated  to  me  that  by  reason 
of  his  relationship  to  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  him  to 
take  any  part  in  tne  negotiation  or  approval  of  that  contract.  I  thereupon  asked  Mr. 
Stettinius,  who  was  at  that  time  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  carry  it  to  completion,  which  he  did. 

The  work  of  the  Air  Service  brought  to  Washington  and  into  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment elsewhere,  a  large  number  of  men  of  unblemished  reputations,  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  great  talent  as  men  of  business  and  affairs.  The  task  to  which  they 
came  was  novel,  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty,  and  was  required  to  be  performed 
with  such  speed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  develop  this  new  and  great  busineas  slowly 
and  conservatively.  The  investigation  made  by  the  Attorney  General  and  Judge 
Hughes,  and  many  investigations  made  by  me  or  by  my  direction  have  satisfied  me 
that  this  work  was  performed  with  singular  efficiency,  breadth  of  imagination,  and 
fidelity.  That  there  were  here  and  there,  in  minor  and  subordinate  places,  unfaithful 
servants,  has  been  discovered  and  corrected;  but  the  Government  owes  to  these  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  served  it  a  debt  of  appredation  for  which  there  is  no  pay- 
ment possible.  The  Government  has  also  an  obligation  in  the  matter;  it  must  protect 
the  reputation  of  these  men  against  unwarranted  assault  and  suspicion.  I  tiierefore 
desire  the  investigation  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  to  be  thorough,  and  such 
records  made  and  kept  as  will  always  be  available  to  protect  the  reputations  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  this  great  work,  and  also  to  protect  the  War  Department 
against  the  assaults  growing  out  of  misunderstandings,  business  rivalries,  personal 
jealousies,  or  any  other  unworthy  cause.  Needless  to  say,  I  want  no  limitations  put 
upon  the  investigation,  but  wish  any  wrongdoing  discovered  called  promptly  to  my 
attention  with  recommendations  as  to  modes  of  redress. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 

That  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  Inspector  General  sent  Maj. 
Ray  to  make  an  investig:ation  and  report.  Maj.  Ray's  report  was 
then  made,  and  the  1st  day  of  February,  I  assume  it  is,  the  Inspector 
General  made  the  following  reply  to  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  investigation  pertaining  to  Spruce  Produc 
tion  Division  made  by  Maj .  M.  11 .  Ray  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department.  Under 
verbal  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  i  visited  Portland,  Ore^..  during  the 

Frogress  of  ttis  investi^tion  and  personally  went  over  with  Maj.  Ray  this  whole  deal, 
have  carefully  examined  the  within  report  and  concur  fully  in  tlie  views  and  con- 
clusions contained  therein. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  >raj.  Ray's  conclusions  on  pages  47  and  48.  Atten- 
tion is  also  invited  to  the  analysis  of  allegations  Nos.  12  and  13,  pages  30  to  33,  inclu- 
sive, with  special  reference  to  paragraphs  marked  (a)  and  {b),  page  33.  The  allegation 
No.  12  has  reference  to  the  Siems-Carey-H.  S.  Kerhaugh  Co..  which  contract  appears 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  irritation. 

That  is  signed  by  Inspector  General  John  L.  Chamberlain.  Ac- 
companying that  was  brought  to  my  attention  the  report  of  Maj, 
Ray,  as  to  which  I  think  you  have  referred  to  some  of  the  conclusions. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  the  con- 
clusions of  the  inspector,  Maj.  Ray,  which  Gen.  Chamberlain  ap- 
proved after  a  careful  examination  of  the  record  and  discussion  with 
Maj.  Ray. 
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Mr.  Freab.  Of  course,  that  is  of  a  large  number  of  pages  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  only  one  page.  What  I  particularly  desire 
to  have  appear  here  is  that  the  investigation  which  I  had  was  made 
by  Maj.  Kay,  and  that  in  addition  to  sending  the  Inspector  General 
personally  to  the  coast  so  that  he  could  supervise  the  inspection  and 
see  that  it  was  carried  out  thoroxighly  ana  promptly. 

Mr.  Fkeab.  At  this  time  Maj.  Howes  was  in  the  Intelligence  Bu- 
reau, and  he  had  sent  the  telegram  to  his  chief  here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  After  whatever  invest^ation  had  resulted  up  to  that 
time  with  himself  and  his  brother  officers,  Maj.  Ray — ^who,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  competent  officer  so  far  as  his  ability 
goes — ^was  sent  out  to  the  coast  to  investigate  conditions  and  to 
make  findings  as  to  the  actions  of  his  superiors,  including  lieutenant 
colonels  and  colonels  and  the  general,  and  to  pass  upon  uieir  actions 
as  weU,  inferentally,  upon  those  here  in  Washmgton  who  might  have 
any  connection  with  the  matter  i 

Secretary  Bakeb.  He  was  directed  to  make  his  findings  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  It  does  not  appear  anywhere  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
let  me  ask  you  at  this  time  if  it  is  so,  that  the  Inspector  General  went 
around  witn  Maj.  Ray  to  these  various  hearings) 

Secretary  Bakeb.  I  can  not  answer  that.  He  was  there,  but  how 
far  he  participated  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  reason  I  am  asking  that  is  this:  If  you  will  look  ' 
at  the  testimony  taken  by  Maj.  Ray  you  will  see  that  in  many  cases 
he  notifies  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  privates  who  are  to  appear 
before  him — ^he  warns  them  of  the  danger  of  making  any  statement 
which  will  incriminate  thenx,  and  he  puts  them  upon  their  guard 
against  anything  they  might  do  to  their  own  injury.  That  is  a  very 
unusual  proceemng,  i  assume,  and  you  will  find  it  throughout  the 
record. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Oh,  it  is  an  absolutely  customary  proceeding, 
and  is  required  ol  inspectors  in  order  that  they  may  not  give  im- 
mimity  from  prosecution. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  understand.  And  consequently  the  effect  of  that, 
with  men  who  have  no  particular  interest  in  disturbing  conditions, 
is  that  they  would  hesitate  to  put  themselves  into  a  position  which 
might  possibly  incriminate  them  or  invite  trouble,  and,  if  in  the 
service,  they  would  hesitate  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  superior 
officers;  would  not  that  be  naturally  so? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Mr.  Frear,  the  Inspector  General's  Pepartment 
is  absdLutely  independent  of  every  other  department  in  the  Army, 
and  a  major  or  second  lieutenant  who  has  the  authority  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  an  investigation  can  investigate  a  major 
general,  and  they  do  it,  fearlessly  and  without  color. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Tlie  point  I  am  coming  to  is  that  Ma}.  Ray  called 
before  him  many  witnesses,  privates  and  others  in  the  service,  and 
he  advised  all  tliose  people  that  anything  they  said  might  he  used  to 
incriminate  them,  or  advised  many  of  them.  Now,  would  not  the 
tendency  of  that  be  to  place  upon  the  witness  who  was  being 
examin^  a  fear  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  any  statement  he 
might  make  ? 

Secretary  Bakeb.  He  would  have  nothing  to  fear  if  he  told  the 
truth. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  Army  you  must  know  that  a  man  who  is  a  subordinate  in  the 
Army  who  makes  a  statement  which  may  reflect  upon  his  superior 
puts  himself  in  a  position  where  he  may  be  subject  to  punishment. 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  if  he  tells  the"  truth. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say,  as  one  who  has  had  actual  experience  in 
the  Army,  that  that  is  a  fact,  whether  he  tells  the  truth  or  not.  His 
superior  is  in  a  position  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him  directly  or 
inairectly. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  whole  theory  of  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  is  that  the  records  are  confidential,  so  that  men  will  be 
free  from  any  fear  of  the  consequences  of  their  [testimony.  The 
only  danger  tnat  a  man  is  in  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  man — ^we  will  say  lieut.  Keirigan,  for 
instance,  who  made  these  investigations,  or  a  captain,  or  whoever  it 
may  be.  He  is  called  in  to  testify.  Here  is  Maj.  Ray  presenting  his 
interrogatories.  Here  is  the  Inspector  General,  if  he  appears  there. 
Then  mis  private  or  this  officer  is  in  that  atmosphere.  Do  you 
expect  to  get  a  hearing  that  will  be  fair  when  you  advise  a  witness 
that  anytfing  he  says  may  be  used  to  incriminate  him  when  the 
matter  about  which  he  testifies  is  only  of  public  interest?  Is  not 
the  effect  of  all  that  to  prevent  just  exactly  what  yoa  desire  to  secure, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  not.  The  whole  theory  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  justice  is  based  on  that.     You  are  a  lawyer,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  situation  outside  of  the  Army 
Regulations  where  there  is  provision  for  any  such  statement  being 
made  to  a  witness? 

wSecretary  Baker.  Of  course;  in  every  court  you  have  just  that 
process. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  such  statement  made  to  a 
witness,  that  any  statement  he  makes  may  be  used  to  incriminate 
him? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  judges  always  tell  witnesses  that  they 
have  the  privilege  of  declining  to  answer. 

Mr.  F^AR.  Oh,  that  is  true  when  the  matter  concerns  the  witness 
himself  and  he  appeals  to  the  coiut;  of  course,  he  has  that  right,  but 
only  exercised  at  such  times. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is.  when  he  is  in  a  formal  hearing,  and 
when  he  is  backed  by  counsel.  But  here  men  are  brought  in  who  are 
unprotected,  and  in  order  not  to  trip  them  by  the  absence  of  counsel 
the  Inspector  General's  force  always  say  to  the  man,  '*Now,  you  have 
no  counsel  here,  and  therefore  I  tell  you  that  anything  you  may  say 
that  may  tend  to  incriminate  you  will  be  used,  so  you  may  decline 
to  answer  questions  which  have  that  tendency."  It  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  witness,  and  as  for  his  being  terrorized  or  afraid  of  the 
superior  rank  of  the  Inspector  General  or  anybody  in  his  force,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  because  you  have  not  personally  come  in 
contact  with  that  phase  of  Army  life,  Mr.  Secretary.  1  say  that 
seriously. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  see  why  a  man  should  be  any  more 
afraid  of  the  Inspector  General  than  he  is  of  a  judge. 
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Mr.  Freab.  Here  is  a  private  who  is  subject  to  orders  by  his  com- 
manding ofl&cer.  He  is  ooliged  to  and  constantly  does  holdf  that  man 
in  high  respect,  possibly  actual  fear.  That  officer  may  be  a  lieuten- 
ant. Next  comes  the  captain,  then  the  major^  then  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  so  on.  An.  order  to  the  private  given  by  any  of  these 
officers,  his  superiors,  must  be  implicitly  obeyed. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  coiu^e. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  this  man  is  subject  to  pxmishment  by  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  degradation  in  work  to  which  he 
maybe  put  or  more  serious  punishment,  and  if  you  know  anything 
about  Army  life — ^I  am  sure  you  do;  I  do  not  think  the  Army  entirely 
changes — you  know  that  tnere  is  not  only  a  great  respect,  but  a 
certam  fear  amon^  the  enlisted  men  ordinarily  of  doing  anything  or 
saying  anything  that  will  reflect  upon  their  unmediate  superiors. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  just  like  any  other  hiunan  relation,  Mr. 
Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  a  difference  in  this,  that  the  opportunity  for 
punishment,  direct  or  indirect,  the  opportimity  for  inflicting  humilia- 
tion and  all  that,  rests  with  the  officer,  and  it  all  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  officer  as  to  what  he  will  do,  and  you  can  not  govern 
that. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  not  the  question.  There  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  that  does  not  know  that  his  success 
as  an  officer  depends  upon  the  respect  that  his  men  have  for  him. 
And  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  united  States  Army  who  does  not 
know  that  injustice  or  oppression  or  terrorism  or  repression  wiU  forfeit 
the  respect  of  his  men.  In  consequence,  the  successful  officers  in  the 
Anny  are  those  who  are  most  just  and  most  known  to  be  just. 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainly.  We  have  no  point  of  difference  there,  and 
yet  there  are  many  officers  in  the  Army  who  are  not  successful  and 
who  are  arbitrary  and  unjust  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  Army  officers  are  not  picked  from 
the  angel  class,  and  we  get  some  now  and  then  who  are  oppressive  and 
unjust,  and  they  lose  out. 

Sir.  Frear.  Surely;  but  let  us  not  get  away  from  the  point.  I  am 
taking  the  position  of  the  private  who  is  under  that  officer;  I  am  tak- 
ing the  position  of  the  man  who  has  his  superior  officer  before  him 
while  he  is  on  the  stand.  In  that  situation  when  he  is  advised  that 
anything  he  may  say  may  be  used  against  him,  he  is  put  in  a  position 
of  fear. 

Secretary  Baker.  But  the  point  you  are  raising  is  that  Maj.  Ray's 
inquiries  were  not  conducive  to  a  complete  exposition  of  the  facts, 
because  the. private  may  have  been  afraid  of  the  major! 

Mr.  Frear.  The  private,  or  Lieut.  Kerrigan,  or  others  there  would 
be  placed  in  exactly  that  position. 

^cretary  Baker.  Or  even  afraid  of  the  Inspector  General.  My 
answer  to  that  is  this,  that  while  it  may  be  there  are  officers  in  the 
Army  who  are  not  considerate  and  not  conciliatory  in  approaching 
witnesses  when  they  are  offering  this  testimony,  the  fact  that  the 
man  is  selected  by  the  Isnpector  General  of  tne  Army  or  the  In- 
spector General's  department  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
a  method  of  approach  which  would  inspire  the  confidence  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  where  we  separate,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  you 
are  determining  this  entirely  from  a  position  of  the  inspector,  the 
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major,  and  the  general,  and  I  am  trying  to  analyze  it  from  the  position 
of  the  witness  who  faces  these  officers  and  who  does  not  know  about 
that  as  usual.  And  I  submit  the  answers  to  show  the  truth  of  that 
situation. 

Secretary  Baker.  But,  Mr.  Frear,  you  are  trying  to  settle  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  broad  theory,  and  I  am  trying  to  settle  it  on  the  basis  of 
fact.  I  spend  a  very  large  part  of  my  time  reading  reports  from  the 
Inspector  General,  and  the  evidence  which  the  fiispector  General 
takes,  and  he  gets  the  truth  and  the  facts.  I  do  not  see  any  shrinking 
and  timidity  upon  the  part  of  the  witnesses  before  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  i  ou  do  not  ?  I  can  take  the  Ray  report  and  show  to 
you — we  can  not  go  through  it  at  this  time — ^but  I  can  show  to  you 
the  hesitation  ana  failure  of  witnesses  to  testify  to  matters  about 
which  they  seem  to  be  well  informed  or  where  they  had  made  state- 
ments outside,  but  where  the  moment  this  statement  was  made  to 
them  and  they  feared  that  they  might  incriminate  themselves,  in  the 
presence  of  their  superior  officers 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  pass  on  this  record,  because  I  have  not 
read  all  of  it,  but  this  is  true.  If  there  is  anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing which  he  either«represses  or  suppresses  out  of  fear  or  favor  or 
inducement  or  any  other  reason,  he  ought  to  be  procured  and  brought 
before  a  tribunal  where  he  will  have  no  fear  or  favor  and  gotten  to  tell 
the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  perfectly  agreed  on  that,  and  if  we  fail  to  do 
it,  it  must  be  because  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  organization;  other- 
wise he  will  have  the  opportunity. 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  read  this,  showiog  my  action  in  this 
matter.  I  read  now  the  conclusions  of  the  entire  case  stated  by 
Maj.  Ray: 

CONCLUSIONS  ON   ENTIRX  CABB. 

1.  That  the  sending  of  the  *' Howes  telegram,"  which  initiated  this  investigation, 
and  the  serious  charges  made  therein  regarding  the  int^rity  of  Government  oflicialB 
were  entirely  unjustified,  and  that  these  charges  were  forwanied  before  any  proper 
attempt  was  made  to  check  and  to  substantiate  them,  and  that  the  officers  who  pre- 
pared this  tel^ram  showed  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

2.  That  no  evidence  of  "graft"  or  dishonesty  has  been  produced. 

3.  That  no  evidence  of  malfeasance  of  office  has  been  produced. 

4.  That  the  spruce  production  division  was  a  growth  from  a  small  group  of  officers 
to  an  oi^nization  witn  a  personnel  of  1,200  officers  and  30,000  enlisted  men.  That 
between  the  time  of  its  organization  in  November,  1917,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  a 
year  later,  there  was  a  lack  of  organization,  extravagance,  and  a  corresponding  high 
cost  of  operations  in  ^dually  lessening  degrees,  and  the  condition  being  more  or  leas 
justified  by  very  rapid  expansion  under  war  conditions;  frequent  neceR8ar>'  changes  in 
policy,  the  nonexistence  of  similar  operations  from  which  trained  men  could  be  drawn, 
and  to  the  well-recognized  difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies  and  equipment  of  the 
kind  needed. 

5.  That  much  unfavorable  talk  and  gossip  regarding  these  operations  may  be  traced 
to  the  indiscretion  of  Lieut.  Col.  Reuben  Hitchcock  in  stating  publicly  that  Gen. 
Disque  was  not  in  accord  with  all  the  terras  of  the  Siems,  Carey,  Ii.  S.  Kerbaugh  c<>n- 
tract,  thereby  giving  the  impression  that  some  one  in  Washington  forced  this  contract 
onto  the  local  authorities. 

6.  That  the  suspicion  just  stated,  along  with  the  failure  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
order  compliance  with  the  Hughes  recommendation  for  an  investigation  of  the  spruce 
production  division,  formed  a  chain  of  circumstantial  cN-idence  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  public  is  justified  in  being  suspicious. 

7.  That  many  subordinate  officers  of  the  spruce  production  division,  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  broad  policies  of  the  work,  engaged  in  criticism  of  these  open- 
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tions  with  persons  in  the  service  and  with  civilians,  and  that  such  talk  is  still  going 
OB,  and  may  cause  further  complaint  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  That  the  spruce  production  division  performed  in  a  comm^idable  manner  the 
task  assigned  to  it;  that  it  produced  suitable  airplane  lumber  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  meet  all  requirements,  and  that  in  this  connection  the  officer  in  chaige  showed 
marked  administrative  ability. 

9.  That  the  statements  made  in  the  Hughes  investigation  report  (allegation  No.  15) 
have  created  an  impression  which  is  unjust  to  the  spruce  production  division  and  its 
personnel,  and  that  the  only  wa^  to  remedy  this  is  to  give  the  same  wide  publicity  to 
correction  of  this  report  as  was  given  to  the  original  report. 

10.  That  the  heaa  of  the  division  has  taken  and  is  taking  proper  steps  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  not  only  in  the  work  of  spruce  production,  out  in  the 
final  disposal  of  the  properties  and  equipment  no  longer  needed. 

I  want  to  make  only  one  comment.  Mai.  Ray  says  that  the  failure 
to  order  the  investigation  suggested  by  Judge  Hughes  created  a  basis 
for  criticism  and  gossip  which  was  prejudicial  and  unjust.  The 
Inspector  General  nad  made  an  investigation  which  brought  the 
whole  situation  down  to  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  was  under 
instructions  to  make  it  a  continuing  investigation.  In  November  and 
December,  as  I  have  indicated  by  the  orders  which  I  made,  one  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  other  to  the  Inspector  General,  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  was  directed  to  bring  that  report  down  to  the 
latest  date,  altnough  in  my  judgment  Maj.  Ray  misstated  what  he 
meant.  Perhaps  he  meant  tnat  the  pubUc  did  not  know  an  investi- 
gation was  being  made,  and  that  was  the  reasorf  the  criticism  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  situation  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  that  constant  criticisms  are  being  pressea  to-day  and  affidavits 
forwarded  as  to  conditions,  which  are,  of  course,  rather  serious  if  the 
facts  are  proven  to  be  as  stated  in  the  affidavits — a  situation  that, 
unexplained,  would  be  very  hard  to  understand.  But  Maj.  Ray's 
conclusion  was  that  there  was  nothing  substantially  wrong.  I  have 
foreotten  the  term  he  used. 

Here  is  a  condition  that  does  confront  us,  which  has  a  serious 
aspect,  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  builds  a  road  40 
mues  awaj  in  order  to  get  timber,  when  that  amount  of  timber  has 
been  furnished  and  couH  be  furnished  by  the  loggers  in  the  country 
to  begin  with.  The  next  point  is  that  that  road  cost  $100,000  a  mile, 
without  equipment,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Milwaukee 
Railwav  cost  in  all  of  its  operations  in  other  places.  It  is  a  standard 
road,  if  you  will  examine  the  pictures  there,  a  very  remarkable  road; 
not  necessary,  as  everyone  must  agree,  for  the  purpose  of  logging. 
And  here  is  a  condition  where  the  Milwaukee  road  is  the  only  com- 
pany that  could  make  any  possible  use  of  such  a  road,  built  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  road,  located  by  Mr.  Earling.  And 
over  all  this,  as  I  have  said — I  mean  no  reflection  upon  your  depart- 
ment at  all — ^was  the  gentleman  who  was  most  interested,  who  had 
that  great  contract  for  electrifying  the  road,  who  was  one  of  the  men 
on  the  executive  committee.  His  position  is  that  he  did  not  sign  the 
contract 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  his  position. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  some  negotiations  had  been  made  then. 

Secretary  Baker.  His  position  is  that  he  did  not  onl^  not  sign  the 
contract,  but  would  not  advise  about  it;  that  the  thing  had  to  be 
determined  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  him. 
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Mr.  Frear.  And  when  he  did  advise  about  it,  when  he  brought  ip 
Mr.  Kelley  to  advise  about  it — ^Mr.  Kelley  is  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co. 

Secretary  Baker.  Who  brought  Mr.  Kelley  in? 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Ryan. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Ryan  brought  Mr. 
Kelley  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  find  that  in  this 
letter  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  the  man  who  passed  on  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  the  man  who  passed  upon  it,  as 
you  desired,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ryan,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ryan. 
Referring  to  allegation  No.  2,  Mr.  Ryan  says: 

The  new  contract  to  take  its  place  was  n^otiated  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Aircraft 
Board  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Kelley,  oi  New  York,  whom  I  called  in  as  counsel  to  get  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice  in  order  to  better  protect  the  Government's 
interests. 

He  is  a  director  in  the  same  copper  company  with  Mr.  Ryan,  A 
resident  also  of  Montana. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  a  phase  of  it  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Fbear.  But  it  is  one  that  he  knows  of,  certainly,  and  is  an 
interesting  phase  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Secretary  Bakeb.  Oh,  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  you  in  believing 
that  a  final  clearing  up  of  the  situation  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  Know  this,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  lawyers,  that  one  of 
the  first  principles  we  were  taught  was  that  circumstantial  evidence 
is  far  more  important  than  direct  evidence,  at  times. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  at  times;  but  if  you  take  circumstances 
alone  you  can  make  a  case  against  anybody  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  circumstances  here 
were  such  that  a  man  in  the  position  of  controlling  authority  there  at 
Portland  was  called  upon  to  exercise  a  good  deal  more  caution  and  a 
good  deal  more  judgment  than  was  exercised  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  not  say  that;  I  will  say  that  in  serving  the 
Government  they  were  called  upon  to  exercise  the  highest  degree  of 
caution  and  fidehty. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  man  was  put  there  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Disque  ? 

lifr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Disque  was  a  man  of  very  creat  skill  and  ability. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  ne  and  what  had  he  done  ?  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  go  into  this  at  all. 

Secretary  Baker.  He  had  been  an  Army  officer,  but  he  had 
retired  from  the  Army.  He  was  employed,  as  I  remember  it,  as 
superintendent  of  a  model  penitentiary,  a  man  of  skill  and  great 
abiUty  in  deaUng  with  men.  He  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  found 
the  labor  situation  there  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  unmanageable 
there  was  in  America.  Tne  I.  W.  W.  forces  were  stronger  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  coimtry,  while  the  forces  of  organized  labor 
associated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  perhaps  less 
strong  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  The  situation  was 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  compUcated  labor  difficulties.    There  were 
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disagreements  between  the  producers  of  lumber  and  the  labor  in 
that  limiber-producing  district.  There  were  all  sorts  of  business  and 
personal  rivalries  and  jealousies.  There  may  have  been  political 
conditions  involved;  I  ao  not  know. 

Disgue  was  dropped  into  that  maelstrom  and  came  out  of  it  having 
organized  the  workers  in  the  timber  district  up  there  into  a  patriotic, 
loyal  legion  under  a  constitution  which  dedicated  them  and  their 
services  to  the  service  of  the  Government  out  of  purely  patriotic 
purposes.  They  cut  across  all  of  their  ancient  differences  and  forgot 
all  of  their  old  disputes,  their  old  socialistic  and  political  differences, 
and  went  to  work  on  this  job.  That  was  an  inspiring  instance  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  continue  your  remarks  as 
to  what  happened  to  this  organization  that  was  formed  in  the  way 
you  speak  oi,  and  what  Gen.  Disque's  difficulties  were  with  regard 
to  it;  out  I  want  to  say  this,  if  I  may:  Capt.  Disque  was  a  captam  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  1915;  he  had  been  in  the  service  for 
some  years.  He  was  given  a  position,  as  I  tmderstand  from  the 
record,  for  several  months  in  the  Michigan  Penitentiary  as  warden. 
He  then  resigned. 

Secretary  Baker.  A  model  institution,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  model  institution,  possibly  we  may  discover,  but  I 
do  not  care  to  pass  upon  it  now,  because  there  is  an  investigation 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  as  you  may  know. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  that  information.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up 
that  phase  of  it  at  this  time;  and  let  me  say  in  fairness  to  Capt. 
Disque  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  reflects  upon  him,  except  as  to 
the  large  expenditure  of  money  and  diflBiculties  with  respect  to 
managing  it  in  a  business  way. 

Disque  came  East,  without  any  previous  experience  in  the  handling 
of  men,  so  far  as  was  known,  outside  of  that  brief  experience  which 
he  had  there,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  tremendous  piece 
of  work.  He  employed  30,000  men,  as  you  say,  a.  captain  in  two 
years  promoted  to  general. 

There  was  a  pecmiar  situation;  one,  I  think,  that  is  rarely  equaled. 
These  men  were  exempted  from  Army  service,  given  positions  there 
at  the  same  rate  of  pay  given  people  outside,  ana  their  insurance  was 
paid  by  the  Government;  whereas  oiu'  boys  over  at  the  front,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  them,  were  risking  their  lives,  received  $1  a  day  and 
were  paying  their  own  insurance;  and  yet,  under  this  arrangement 
made  by  Col.  Disque  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  labor  leaders,  these 
men  were  exempted  from  that  kind  of  service  and  were  paid  from 
$3.50  to  $10  a  aay,  as  I  understand  it,  depending  upon  tneir  capa- 
bilities and  particular  work  to  which  they  were  assigned.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  contractors  had  a  7  per  cent  plus  contract 

Secretary  Baker.  Leaving  the  7  per  cent  plus  contract  for  a 
moment  and  dealing  with  this  labor:  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
until  the  end  of  it  the  question  of  the  conscription  of  labor  was  a 
question  that  was  constantly  being  raised. 

Mr.  Freab.  Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  certain 
insistent  influences. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  constantly  being  raised,  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  conscript  labor  and  make  the  wage  of  the  soldier  the 
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wage  of  the  laborer  in  important  Government  enterprises.  That 
question  was  never  positively  decided.  Nobody  knows  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  war  had.  gone  on.  The  men  who  were  exempted 
from  military  service  in  order  that  they  might  serve  in  places  of  pro- 
duction were  in  just  the  same  situation  as  the  men  employed  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Government  arsenals,  or  any  other 
place  where  war  supplies  were  being  produced.  Of  course  we  did 
not  draft  the  men  wrio  were  working  in  the  Government  arsenals 
and  pay  them  soldiers'  wages  instead  of  the  wages  of  mechanics 
of  their  training  and  experience,  nor  did  we  do  that  in  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Whether  it  would  have  been  a  good  policy  to  have 
drafted  everybody  in  the  country  is  a  question  of  large  policy  about 
which,  probably,  this  committee  does  not  want  now  to  express  an 
opinion. 

But  in  that  particular  instance  those  men  were  exempted  because 
men  who  can  get  out  liunber  from  a  forest  are  not  great  in  number. 
It  is  not  a  job  that  a  man  of  my  qualifications  can  undertake.  It 
requires  vigor  to  stand  the  northern  winter  in  the  woods.  It  requires 
very  great  strength  in  body.  It  requires  very  great  strength  of  mind 
to  endure  the  lonehness  of  life  in  the  woods  through  long  winter 
seasons. 

Mr.  Freak.  Why,  there  is  no  winter  season  up  there  compared 
to  what  we  have  in  our  northern  country  here. 

Secretary  Baker.  Probably  not  as  severe. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  just  a  rainy  season. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no;  it  is  cold  up  in  the  mountains;  these 
people  were  getting  spruce  from  a  mountam  country,  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Along  the  lines  of  elevation  that  voujust  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no ;  they  had  to  go  40  miles  beyond  that  before  they 
struck  the  spruce  down  on  the  lowlands. 

Secretary  JBaker.  It  may  well  be  that  the  impression  I  had  as  to 
the  extreme  cold  is  erroneous,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  loggers  are 
a  pecidiar  class.  They  are  skilled  workmen  in  their  class,  and  it 
requires  men  who  can  adjust  themselves  to  those  conditions.  I  was 
constantly  told,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  you  can  not  take 
labor  from  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Virginia  and  put  it  up  there  in  the 
woods  and  have  it  useful  and  efficient. 

Now,  those  men  wanted  to  go  to  war;  that  is  the  interesting  part 
of  it.  They  were  not  exempted  out  of  any  spirit  of  slacking.  When 
Mr.  Ryan  went  out  there  to  look  over  these  operations  he  tel^raphed 
me  this: 

The  greatest  inspiration  I  can  give  to  the  iren  who  are  here  workirg  at  this  loggirg 
business  would  be  a  promise  from  you  that  if  thev  work  hard  ard  get  out  the  epnice 
you  will  pernut  the  organization  of  a  conilat  reginent  out  of  these  fellows  to  go  to 
France  and  f  ght.    May  I  make  that  promise  in  your  name? 

I  sent  him  a  telegram  Ln  reply,  saying: 

You  may  promise  the  men  that  a  regiment  will  be  formed  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  spared  from  the  production  of  spruce. 

He  had  a  perfectly  mammoth  meeting  of  them  and  told  them  that, 
and  when  he  got  back  he  told  me  that  although  he  had  heard  many 
speeches  he  had  never  heard  such  uproarious  applause  or  perfectly 
wild  enthusiasm  as  greeted  his  announcement  wnen  he  gave  them 
that  promise. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  time  was  that? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  must  have  been  in  May — ^no;  it  must  have 
been  later  than  that.  Mr.  Ryan  went  abroad  with  me  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  so  this  western  trip  must  have  been  about  in 
August. 

Mr.  Feear.  At  that  time  there  were  nearly  2,000,000  Americans 
•over  in  Europe — a  million  and  a  half  of  our  soldiers?  And  the 
hardest  fighting  had  been  almost  finished  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no.  Our  Army  of  2,000,000  men  in  France 
was  just  getting  ready  for  the  finishing  olows  of  the  war,  but  nobody 
knew  that  they  would  be  the  finishing  blows.  We  were  looking  for- 
ward to  fighting  in  1919  and  1920. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  began  back  in  August,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of  those  men  being  sent  over  before 
1919  or  1920. 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course  they  were  intended  to  be  sent  over, 
And  thev  expected  to  get  into  the  fighting. 

Mr.  Brear.  But  it  would  have  been  surely  six  months  to  a  year 
before  they  could  have  qualified  themselves  and  got  into  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Probably. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  by  that  time  the  war  would  have  been  over.  The 
situation  then  is  this.  By  placing  these  men  upon  the  rolls,  by  giving 
them  this  amount  of  pay  and  by  giving  them  the  insurance,  Disque 
was  enabled  to  build  up  an  organization  which  was  maintained  there 
to  the  end,  of  course  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wiU  read  into  the  record  this  letter,  which  I  think 
has  a  bearing  on  this  particular  matter. 

January  3,  1919. 
The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  appointed  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  to  investigate  the  Aircraft 
ftoduction  Service.  In  his  report  he  recommends  that  an  investigation  of  the  con* 
<iitions  and  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  be  had  and  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
omjiization  created  to  make  this  investigation.  Instead  of  this  being  done,  I  am 
-advised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  has  designated  some  Army  officer  to  make  this 
investi^tion.  This  is  very  much  like  having  a  defendant  to  make  an  investigation 
as  to  his  own  delinquency.  Without  questioning  the  integrity  or  honestv  of  this 
official,  it  is  certain  that  nis  report  exonerating  the  service  from  blame  will  not  be 
accepted  as  justifiable  no  matter  how  correct  it  may  be. 

The  following  is  the  statement  contained  in  a  letter  to  me  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  lumbermen  of  our  State: 

**  I  see  by  the  papers  tiiat  the  War  Department  has  appointed  some  unknown  major 
to  investigate  the  spruce  division  here  on  the  coast.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  will 
only  be  a  whitewash,  and  it  is  not  what  the  lumbermen  here  desire.  They  want,  and 
court,  an  honest-to-God  investigation  that  will  show  up  the  facts.  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  part  in  this  program . 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  and  Senator  Poindexter  to  ^et  such  an  investiga- 
tion. This  other  will  only  be  a  whitewash.  There  are  certainly  some  very  grave 
chaises  against  some  of  these  cost-plus  contractors;  for  instance,  buying  property, 
busting  up  the  sale,  and  in  a  few  days  buying  it  over  again  at  a  bigger  price,  and  other 
instances  of  the  same  nature . 

**It  is  generally  reported  here  that  Siems-Carey  expect  to  go  permanently  into  the 
logging  and  lumber  business  on  the  peninsula,  and  they  are  just  waiting  to  buy  back 
material  and  construction  the  Government  had  paid  for,  at  a  sacrifice.  In  fact,  the 
superintendent  told  the  men  to  be  ready  to  come  back  in  a  short  time ;  that  they  were 
going  to  start  up  again. 

"It  is  pretty  hard  for  legitimate  lumbermen  to  compete  against  work  of  this  kind. 
No  question  but  what  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  Railroad  is  ver>r  much  interested  in 
jitarting  these  operations,  as  it  would  make  business  for  their  peninsula  road.    It  is  all 
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right  for  them  or  the  Siems-Carey  Co.  to  go  into  the  lumber  business  if  they  choose,  but 
I  want  to  see  them  get  in  on  the  same  basis  the  rest  of  us  do,  and  as  I  understatid  Jolm 
D.  Ryan  is  heavily  interested  in  the  Chicago-Milwaukee,  it  naturally  looks  kind  of 
queer  to  the  rest  of  us. 

"All  we  ask  for  is  a  square  deal,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to,  and  so  is  every 
loyal  American  citizen.  Somebody  should  be  brought  to  account  for  the  extravagance 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  this  division  here  on  the  coast. 

"  I  ^ink  Gren.  Disque  is  honest  in  his  administration, but  there  is  no  question  that  he 
was  not  responsible  tor  all  these  things.  Deals  were  blocked  out  in  Washington  and 
sent  here  for  him  to  administer.    There  is  no  question  about  that." 

I  think  it  indicates  the  general  feeling  of  our  people,  and  I  believe  that  you  should 
direct  an  investigation  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr".  Hughes.    The  report  oC 
such  a  committee  would  be  accepted  no  matter  what  it  might  be. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wesley  L.  Jones. 

Secretary  Baker.  So  far  as  that  deals  with  any  facts  we  have  been 
discussing,  it  is  important  in  two  aspects.  First,  it  shows  that  even  a 
man  who  is  doubtful  in  regard  to  some  of  these  transactions  regards 
Col.  Disque  as  honest  and  efficient.  The  second  point,  which  is 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  suggestion  that  deals  were  made  here 
in  Washington  to  be  carried  out  in  Oregon,  which  we  have  shown  not 
to  be  a  fact.  The  Siems-Carey  contract  was  negotiated  by  Col.  Disque 
and  brought  here,  and  amended  by  Washington,  but  not  originated 
here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  Col.  Disque  come  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  discuss 
the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  whether  he  came  only  for  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  he  came  here  and  discussed  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  according  to  the  statement  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hitch- 
cock, made  in  the  presence  of  other  officers,  as  you  suggested  a  while 
ago,  he  stated  to  various  parties  that  Col.  Disque  was  displeased  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  which  was  entered  into. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  remember  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  I  was  gong  to  ask,  does  Col.  Disoue  in  any- 
way deny  that  statement  as  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  HitchcocK  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  statement  made  by  Hitchcock  was  this: 
Gen.  Disque  sent  Hitchcock  to  attend  a  meetmg  of  loggers,  and  they 
were  complaining  that  they  did  not  want  the  competition,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  evidence,  of  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  They 
wanted  to  exclude  competition  from  their  fields,  and  Hitchcock  sale! 
to  them,  *' There  are  some  features  of  that  contract  wliich  the  general 
did  not  want,  but  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  in  the  same  position. 
It  is  a  contract  which  the  Government  has  made,  and  we  have  got  to 
carry  it  out  and  live  up  to  it."  He  did  not  specify  what  those  tilings 
were,  and  as  I  understand  the  evidence  Gen.  Disque  said  there  were 
some  features  of  the  contract  which  originally  he  had  not  approved 
but  subsequentlv  saw  were  wise. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  important  point  in  connection  with  this  was  that 
Hitchcock  said  that  the  contract  was  made  in  the  East,  or  something 
to  that  eflFect. 

Secretary  Baker.  Made  in  the  East,  yes;  that  Gen.  Disque  was 
here  when  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  was  true,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Stettinius  made  the  contract. 
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Mr.  Feear.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  mj  attention  has  been  called 
by  Congressman  Lea  to  a  provision  in  this  proposed  United  States 
Spruce  Production  Corporation  statement  that  the  bids  may  be 
withheld,  and  of  course  bids  have  been  advertised  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  these  various  j)roperties.  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  within  your  power — of  course  it  is  for  you  to  decide — to  with- 
hold any  sale  imtil  time  has  been  given  for  an  investigation  by  this 
committee — ^not  to  refuse  the  bids;  I  think  that  might  necessarily 
involve  additional  advertising  and  all  that  and  xmnecessary  delay — 
but  to  withhold  the  sale,  as  permitted  xmder  these  bids,  xmtil  we  have 
had  some  chance  to  investigate  conditions  up  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  what  the  provision  in  regard  to 
the  bids  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  is  one  that  would  really  protect  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  way  and  at  the  same  time  permit  delay  in  passing  upon 
these  bids  until  we  have  had  some  chance  to  ascertam  all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lea  calls  attention  to  page  60  of  the  advertisement  for  sale  of 
properties  owned  by  the  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corpora- 
tion, where  it  says,  xmder  paragraph  6,  *'The  seller  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.^' 

Secretary  Baker.  But  it  does  not  say  how  long  we  will  have  to 
reject  them  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  It  does  not  say. 

Secretary  Baker.  Then,  the  law  would  be,  if  the  bids  appear  on 
their  surface  to  be  good  bids,  that  we  woidd  have  a  reasonable  time 
to  reject  them  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  the  reference  to  this  railroad,  this 
matter  is  being  investigated  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  On,  surely;  and  I  want  every  bit  of  assistance 
I  can  get  from  you  in  the  matter.  A  proper  investigation  will  be 
made  so  far  as  my  facilities  go,  but  I  want  assistance  from  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  refer  to  other  properties  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Outside  of  the  railroad  ?  The  railroad  and  cut- 
up  plants. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  refer  brieflv  to  this  railroad  and  then  a  short 
railroad  which  runs  north  from  tne  interior  to  Uquina  Bav,  in  Oregon. 
That  is  a  very  short  road.  Then,  there  is  a  short  road  which  runs 
from  the  opposite  side  of  Uquina  Bay  down  near  the  Blodgett  tract 
of  timber  bought  by  Col.  Disque.  That  is  a  road  of  25  miles,  as  I 
now  remember.  Then,  there  is  a  cut-up  plant  at  Vancouver,  opposite 
Portland. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  I  have  seen  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  there  is  the  cut-up  plant  that  has  been  built 
down  at  Toledo,  and  that  is  offered  for  sale,  either  with  or  without — 
separate  from  those  two  roads  down  there.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  the  Blodgett  tract  of  timber,  and  possibly  some  other  properties. 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  be  clear  about  that.  Have  you  any 
indication  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  any  of  these  properties  except 
the  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  relating  to  the  Warren 
Spruce  Co.,  that  built  the  road — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the 
Toledo  road  in  Oregon — ^which  correspondence  indicates  that  parties 
who  were  desirous  of  building  that  road  were  prevented  from  doing 
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SO  by  Col.  Disque,  whether  justified  or  not,  and  the  contract  was 
given  over  to  the  Warren  Spruce  Co. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  just  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
the  Warren  Spruce  Co.  will  bid  for  the  road  which  they  built. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  say  about  that,  because 
this  was  prepared  by  other  parties  some  time  ago,  and  contains  the 
correspondence. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  my  being  as  explicit 
as  I  caii.  I  do  not  want  any  action  I  may  take  from  now"  on  to  be 
at  variance  with  any  understanding  I  may  have  with  the  committee. 
Here  are  a  number  of  proj^ties  which  are  to  be  advertised  for  sale 
The  bids  are  to  be  received  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  committee 
suggests  the  advisability  of  my  holding  up  any  bids  which  are  re- 
ceived, so  as  to  take  advantage  of  any  inquiry  the  committee  may 
make,  in  addition  to  any  inauiry  I  may  make.  I  am  entirelv  in 
sympathy  with  that.  Now,  aoes  the  committee  desire  me  to  noid 
up  bids  on  all  the  properties  of  all  kinds  advertised  for  sale  or  only 
specific  properties,  and  if  specific  properties,  which  ones? 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  we  are  in  this  position,  Mr.  Secretary:  We 
are  in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  these  complaints  go  and  what  merit 
they  may  contain.  My  suggestion  is  that  by  tne  middle  of  Sep- 
tember at  any  rate  we  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  the  hearings, 
so  as  to  give  us  a  definite  idea  of  conditions,  so  tnat  we  could  then 
communicate  with  you  by  wire  as  to  any  particular  conditions  as 
to  any  particular  properties. 

Secretary  Baker.  All  right.  Then,  I  can  not  only  assist  you,  but 
you  will  let  me  have  any  evidence  you  get  of  any  situation 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  we  leave  by  August  10  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  take  this  evidence  and  get  the  facts  probably  before  the  middle 
of  September. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  may  have  some  difficulty,  growing  out  of 
what  Mx.  FVear  suggested  a  moment  ago.  A  lot  of  these  people 
have  scattered.  There  is  Maj.  Morley,  for  instance.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  keep  that  matter  in  mind,  because  he  is  a  very  im- 
portant person  and  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  legal  reliance  of  Gen. 
Disque.  He  is  in  Cleveland — ^John  E.  Morley.  I  think  it  would 
help  you  to  get  him  before  you  go  west,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  one  matter  further,  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
through  with  this  without  recalUng  you.  This  is  with  reference  to 
the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  Curtiss  pianos,  and  I  was  going  to  as 
in  that  connection  whether  or  not  the  contract  was  in  such  shape 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  sale  so  far  as  it  is  not 
completed,  provided  it  should  occur  to  you  that  there  was  sufficient 
ground  for  doing  so. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  that 
contract  recently. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  I  will  ask  a  few  questions.  The  contract  has 
been  submitted.     You  remember,  of  course  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  of  course  it  had  your  approval.  Now  then,  one 
of  the  questions  is:  How  were  the  terms  arrived  at,  if  you  know! 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that  veir  definitely.  They 
were  worked  out  by  the  Aircraft  Division  and  the  director  of  sales 
together,  both  operating,  I  think. 

Mr.  Freab.  Tney  made  no  inventory  of  the  planes  that  were  to  be 
taken  over,  as  I  understand  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  inventory  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  I  imderstand  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  not  seem  advisable  to  have  an  inventory  of 
the  planes  that  were  turned  over  and  to  know  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  before  a  contract  would  be  completed,  and,  if  the  power  exists, 
to  withdraw  the  planes  from  sale  providing  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  feel  very  sure,  Mr.  Frear,  I  wouldbeimjust  to  the 
contractor  and  unjust  to  the  committee  if  I  undertook  to  discuss  the 
details  of  that  contract,  because  those  who  know  about  it  would  be 
able  to  answer  so  much  better.  Gen.  Menoher  would  know  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Hare  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  comes  the  question  of  how  they  would  dispose  of 
these  airplanes  if  they  shoidd  not  be  sold  to  the  Ciu-tiss  Co.  What  is 
the  particular  object  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  particular  object  as  represented  to  me  was 
that  the  planes  were  obsolescent.  They  were  not  needed  for  air- 
craft purposes  in  the  Army.  The  Army  could  not  guarantee  the 
planes,  they  were  in  all  stages  of  repair,  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
the  War  Department  to  seU  those  planes  to  inaividuals  and  allow 
them  to  take  the  risk  of  going  up  in  dangerous  planes  and  meeting 
with  fatal  accidents  by  reason  ot  the  lacK  of  repairs  to  the  planes, 
and  turning  them  back  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  seemed  to  be  the  wise  way 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Fbear.  I  mav  be  wrongly  informed  with  r^ard  to  that,  but 
I  imderstood  that  about  85  per  cent  of  those  planes  were  practically 
new. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  the  percentage  was  very  large,  so  large  that  I 
was  very  much  surprised  at  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  in  all  stages,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  several  hundred  requests 
have  come  in  to  the  Aircraft  Service  for  an  opportimity  to  purchase 
these  planes  from  people  who  are  flyers  and  from  various  other  in- 
dividuals, and  that  up  to  this  time  they  have  been  prevented  from 
purchasing  them  ? 

Secretly  Baker.  They  are  prevented  from  purchasing  those 
planes,  but  there  are  other  planes,  because  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  director  of  sales,  in  whicn  we  fixed  the  price  for  the  private  sale 
of  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  planes  were  those ) 

Secretary  Baker.  As  I  understand,  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  these  identical  planes,  I  understand,  were  sold 
to  the  Curtiss  Co.  at  an  average  price  ? 

And  with  the  engines  they  are  offering  them  for  resale  at  all  the 
way  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  apiece? 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  have  had  that  question  presented  to  me.  I 
think  one  of  the  Senators  asked  me  about  it  the  other  day,  and  told 
me  that  a  lieutenant  of  his  acquaintance  had  applied  for  aplane  and 
had  been  told  he  could  not  get  it  anywhere  but  from  the  Curtiss  Co. 
I  asked  the  director  of  sales  about  that^  and  he  said  no,  and  recalled 
to  my  recollection  that  I  had  fixed  a  price  of  $400  on  sales  to  private 
individuals.  The  reason  it  was  fixed  at  $400  was  this:  Mr.  Hare 
came  to  me  and  said  they  had  planes  which  private  individuals 
might  buv,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  fix  aprice  on  them.  I  said, 
''Let  us  nx  the  same  price  as  to  the  Curtiss  Co.''  He  said  that  that 
would  not  be  fair,  because  the  Curtiss  Co.  had  bought  planes  of  all 
degrees  of  decrepitude  and  age,  and  the  planes  we  were  going  to 
sell  to  these"  private  individuals  were  equal  to  the  best  we  sold  to  the 
Curtiss  Co.,  and  he  recommended  that  the  price  be  fixed  at  $400  for 
the  private  sale  of  these  selected  planes.  I  agreed  to  that,  and  said 
I  thought  that  was  right  imderHhe  circumstances. 

Mr.  Freak.  But  here  were  planes  sold  by  the  Government  to  the 
Curtiss  Co.,  as  I  understand,  of  which  substantially  85  per  cent  were 
new  planes,  planes  that  had  not  been  used  but  had  been  tested,  and 
were  as  valuable  as  when  originally  made,  and  now  the  Curtiss  Co.'s 

Erice  on  those  planes,  to  be  delivered  from  various  United  States 
ying  fields  throughout  the  coimtry,  where  they  have  been  sold  by 
the  Government  to  the  Curtiss  Co.,  run  as  follows:  JN-4D,  new, 
$5,000;  JN-4D,  JN-4A,  JN-4B,  Canadian,  and  Standard  J-1,  from 
$2,000  to  $2,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is,  with  the  engine  and  equipment  to  run. 
It  would  look  as  if  the  price  had  gone  up  very  much,  but  of  course 
they  are  selling  the  very  best  of  the  planes,  of  which  they  bought  a  verv 
large  number  at  an  average  price.  Of  coiu^e  there  are  not  enough 
people  in  the  United  Stat^  who  could  fly  to  buy  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thev  give  the  price  of  the  OX-5,  new,  at  $2,500,  and 
they  advertise  to  deliver  that  from  the  various  United  States  flying 
fields  throughout  the  coimtry.  Do  you  remember  what  the  figure  is 
there  for  the  motor? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  there  has  been  a  proposition  urged  very  strenu- 
ously, has  there  not,  to  equip  the  National  Guard  of  the  country 
with  squadrons  of  planes,  tnat  is,  in  the  entirety  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  heard  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  likely  to  materialize  at 
all? 

Secretary  Baker:  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering,  if  that  could  be  done,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  proviaed  we  are  able  to  withhold  part  of 
this  contract  with  the  Ciirtiss  Co.  to  withdraw  some  of  those  planes. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  might  be;  that  would  be  an  appropriat'O 
question  to  ask  Gen.  Menoner.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  will 
never  approve  any  plan  to  give  planes  to  the  National  Guard  unless 
we  give  them  the  very  best,  and  to  turn  over  to  them  surplus  planes, 
because  we  do  not  happen  to  need  them  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
mistaken  policy. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  where  we  have  85  per  cent  of  new  planes,  if  that 
be  true,  it  wotdd  seem  that  the  other  15  per  cent  could  be  easily 
repaired  ? 
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Secretary  Baker.  And  yet  the  important  question  is  not  with 
regard  to  those  planes  at  the  outside,  hut  whether  the  Governmen 
has  not  other  planes  that  "wotdd  be  better  for  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Menoher  would  be  the  one  to  inquire  of  as  to 
that? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  things  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  that  I  wanted  to  ask  for  information  on,  but  I  believe 
that  by  the  time  we  have  examined  the  other  witnesses  they  will  be 
lai^ely  cleared  up,  so  I  feel  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  come  back  on  account  of  the  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  this  point,  in  case  we  may  want  to  refer  to  it  at 
any  time,  I  will  ask  to  nave  printed  in  the  record  the  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Hare  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  19, 
1919. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

War  Department, 
WaMngton,  D.  C,  May  19,  1919. 
Memoiandmn  for  the  Aadstant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Cnrtin  Aeroplane  k  Motor  Corporation  have,  as  you  know,  made  an  offer  to 
purchase  4,606  CiutisB  OX-5  motors,  1,616  JN-4  Ourtin  tvpe  aeroplanee  without 
motors  and  1,100  standard  JN-1  aeroplanes  without  motors,  which  have  V>een  declared 
surplus  by  the  Air  Service,  for  the  sum  of  $2,720,000.  This  material  cost  the  (Govern- 
ment  approximately  $20,000,000. 

As  the  price  the  Government  was  to  receive  for  this  equipment  was  so  small  I 
addressed  a  letter  under  date  of  March  20,  copv  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A/*  to  Gen.  Menoher,  Chief  of  Air  Service,  and  received  in  reply 
a  letter  from  him  under  date  of  March  24,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked 
''Exhibit  B,'*  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  under  paragraph  \U  there'>f: 

"The  JX-4  planes  proposed  to  be  said  are  not  new,  are  either  ol;«rj|et/e  or  oli«o- 
escent  type!  The  standard  J-1  planes  are  ohsolete.  There  are  no  new  plan^  and 
but  212  new  motors  in  the  lot  proposed  io  be  sold.  Xo  compari^in  with  t'-iS^H^i  catA- 
lo^e  price  of  CurtisB  plane  is  possible." 

When  the  contract  as  prepared  bv  the  Curtiss  Aeraj>lAne  A  MoUtf  Corporatic^n 
in  conjunction  with  officers  of  the  Air  Ser\'ir'e.  was  rjowJttwi  U>  thiis  off  ire.  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  exdusive  option  clause  ri^-inj?  the  <  uni»*  0>,  the  rijriit  X/t  pur- 
chase at  any  time  within  the  next  two  years  any  additi^^nal  ^Azw^^i  that  nji^it  be 
dedared  surplus  by  the  Army  at  the  average  price  agreed  upon  uckder  th«  yt*j\fA^ 
contract. 

Our  lepd  advisen  told  me  that  we  could  not  prr»perJy  a^-'-^^t  ^i*h  ai«  ex'lufive 
option  daose.  and  I  therei'ire  sent  fc*  Mr.  K^nee.  i-{'^  j>r**i'i«'j.t  '/  tJ^e  '  iiiM?  <y>.. 
^d  told  him  that  whik-  we  wouid  >»e  perfect 'y  wL  :'j^  *jj  '.♦**-'  l-r-t  v^  •Vfr  '  uniiw 
Co.  any  planes  that  misiit  duriu?  the  next  two  year*  *•*:  de*- vfd  «rjr;/'  At  li-ki  if 
they  declined  to  buy  them  at  a  fair  uoarket  pri<,W  tbe  O v>  eriiiuent  iuu-i  retaJi  the 
right  to  dispose  of  tlvsm  in  i».»ii»e  otLer  wav. 

Mr.  Ke>*eB  infonned  me  that  ili^'v  wjilIc  bnv*-  v,-  V.*-  ]^\*^.  isr»fi.*-  defv;>r  at»- j*'».'j'*r 
that  they' could  eonty».»l  tL**  mark»t  for  v^y  »ac:*i"iia!  ^u-:■  at  '  t^'^vW  ;.•  as<^  ^  • --at 
was  one  of  tbetr  pnncipaJ  naeryut  lor  enienior  iLV.-  iuk  '.v.itafc^i.  ji«r  'urtii^sr  eui'.*-: 
that  be  had  jtist  discu\ered  that  c«riiai-  'X  \ax*:  piuijeb  wi^-h  i*e  lUfcO  ♦■'.»i.'>-'  v*4t'>?a 
purchasanp  under  the  pn.ij#'i«fG  'ruitru'n  bad  ♦'*jeL  aaiitajf^-s  w.  h-^n**:  "'  *"'!<:•  1  ♦-.'uc  si'.c 
that  therefore  he  desired  a  careiu.  iuveuv^n-  tfu^^su  *^*^i'j!h  u*i^  .'Uiuii-jut  w^'h  ;^'  y.Mr.  -^ 
with- 

We  Hxm  made  arraneesneiite  w  Lave  a  repr»*eiit4i*n  ♦:  '.•*  t'u*-  f.  \x^i-^  ^  *•  anc  a  r«-v- 
resentaiive  of  tiie  Air  Send**  vnsii  tiie  ^a-i^^u^  li»^i'jr  tkuc  pi'-r  omi  lu*:  j^i«iij»*  ^:^'l 
it  was  rropoeed  that  the  <jr*«\<-Tinjeij!  Hij'fi.i';  »-.   f  •'♦!*  '  u'^i'*  ^v 

In  tfie  meantime  a  new  '•oir.ra'"  va^  ;r»-:ra'*-c  vj  ,•  ♦  tr«r*»  ''i*  '  •:»^1»*  '^  *  "'i*  ''j/'it 
to  temzinste  the  foiitraft  injiii*-'^.ia-*''  u;^»i  *fj»'  ''i*- .<»'Vj'*  '»'  i»'.  j'".u  r«j".  ut 
planes  by  the  War  iJepannj*-!!'  ou'iiu' 'ij*-  \^^r/^  •»•  •!»»  «"■»!.  »«»'•'  at.'  ^  »  '»»  '•">- 
ernment  the  rijdit  to  leruuuai*'  Uj»  *-^»ir.ra*-  a*  Mi*  i^.' ;».'a'i"»f  *j*  •  'li*  ^  a'  »-f  *•!♦• 
derlaratioD  of  En)<"b  i4ur}»:u»>  i»ni- i'j*-'  -i^a'  v  rn.i  m***'  ♦^•Tf'.  mi*  '  i.*-  i-»  '  «  < ,'  i.m* 
agree  to  puniate  th^-  aQ':ri'»!:a  '.muij**  a*  t  u-z'  i:*.'  »'•  '','*  ••.«  '  -  .-r  '  «  «» 
coone.  topaj' forall  plaxi*»  o^' ^  etec  u;  i«  :ii*  'am*    i.  >i**  '^i<«-»'li4i'j'#i.  **  m**  •<m.*a'".. 
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The  purpose  of  this  clause  in  the  contract  was  in  effect  to  give  both  the  GurtiBB  Co. 
and  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  disciiss  the  terms  of  a  further  aede  of  surplus 
when  such  an  occasion  might  arise.  If  no  proper  agreement  could  be  reached  with 
the  Curtifls  Co.  it  enabled  the  Government  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  in  some  other 
direction. 

The  inventory  of  the  planes  to  be  taken  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  under  the  contract  has 
just  been  completed,  but  unfortunately  this  record  is  in  no  shape  to  adequately  de- 
termine the  actual  condition  of  the  planes  to  be  sold.  A  certain  number  of  new  planes 
are  deeigoated  and  a  certain  number  of  secondhand  planes  are  designated,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  many  of  these  so-called  secondhand  planes 
have  been  flown  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  A  proportion  of  them  may  be.  to  sJl 
intents  and  purposes,  practically  new,  and  immediate  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their  condition  arrived  at. 

The  fact  that  new  planes  are  to  be  included  in  the  contract  for  sale  is  contrary  to 
the  understanding  had  with  Gen.  Menoher  when  the  original  contract  was  under 
discussion,  as  you  will  note  in  paragraph  19  of  his  letter  of  March  24  he  states,  '*  There 
are  no  new  planes. " 

The  Curtiss  Co.,  however,  stated  that  it  had  always  been  their  imderstanding  that 
they  were  to  secure  under  the  contract  a  certain  proportion  of  new  planes. 

Another  complication,  however,  has  arisen  due  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  Congress  will  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  have  the  War  Department 
supply,  in  so  far  as  it  can  from  surplus  stock,  the  requirements  of  the  Militia  Bureau  for 
aeroplanes  of  various  types  and  I  have  therefore  addressed  tonday  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Menoher  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  '*  C,  "and  am  addmsing 
this  memorandum  to  you  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  vou  may  desire  to  take  this 
entire  question  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  order  that  he  may  discuss  it  with 
members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  careful  st^udy  of  the  entire  situation  has  been  made  in  so  Car  as 
developing  markets  for  these  surplus  planes  and  no  one  has  come  forward  and  offered 
as  good  a  price  for  all  of  these  planes  as  has  the  Curtiss  Co.,  it  is  still  of  course  obvious 
that  the  price  offered  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  is  exceedingly  low  and  if  it  is  thought 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  Militia  Bureau  will  be  in  the  market  for 
similar  training  planes  it  might  be  well  for  the  War  Department  to  hold  these  planes 
in  stock  until  the  requirements  of  the  Militia  Bureau  are  known. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  aeroplane  industry  is  in  its 
infancy  and  will  require  the  support  of  the  Government  if  it  is  to  thrive.*  The  Curtiss 
Co.  have,  from  the  nature  of  their  contracts  with  the  Government,  been  unable  to 
manufacture  any  aeroplanes  to  sell  on  their  own  account  and  I  learn  from  Mr.  Keyee 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  securing  these  planes  from  the  Government  at 
this  time  is  to  enable  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  compete  with  aeroplanes  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture at  present  being  sold  in  China,  South  America,  and  elsewhere.  If  the  (^urtiss 
Co.  is  not  put  in  a  position  to  meet  this  competition  promptly  at  this  time  it  is  feared 
that  this  market  will  be  temporarily,  at  least,  lost  to  American  trade. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  the  entire  question  is  quite  an  involved  one  and 
involving  as  it  does  other  policies  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
director  of  sales  I  feel  that  this  entire  question  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  advisable  under  the  circumstances. 
May  I  suggest  that  aprompt  decision  be  reached  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keyes  is 
planning  to  sail  for  Europe  on  May  24. 

C.  W.  Harb. 
Assittant  Director  of  Munitions, 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  2,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  Xo.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 

Select  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday y  August  2^  1919. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear 
(cbairman)  presiding. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HOIT.  FIOBELLO  H.  LaGUARDIA,  A  BEPBE- 
SEITTATIVE  19  COirGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  STEW 
70BK. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  bv  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Major,  you  are  a  (congressman  from  the  State  of  Xew 
York? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Elected  for  the  first  time  for  what  Congress  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Sixty-fifth  and  the  Sixty-sixth  Congresses  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  which  district  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  fourteenth  New  York. 

Mr.  Frear.  New  York  City? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  New  i  ork  City. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  war  was  declared  you  were  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  offered  your  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  I  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
in  August,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  assigned  to  any  particular  branch  of  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  outset  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  subcommittee  briefly, 
in  your  own  way,  your  experience,  what  you  did  from  that  date,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  military  matters,  up  to  tne  time  of  your  lea\  ing  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Shortly  after  being  commissioned  I  was  given 
overseas  orders  and  was  second  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  150 
aviation  students  who  were  Ordered  to  sail  and  repair  to  Italy  to 
receive  flying  instruction.  We  arrived  on  the  1st  of  October  in 
England. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  1917  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  1917.  Owing  to  a  mix-up  in  orders 
the  detachment  was  ordered  to  remain  in  England,  and  the  officers 
to  proceed  to  Paris  for  instructions. 

That  detachment  remained  in  England  for  a  long  time  and  re- 
ceived their  complete  coiu^e  there,  and  most  of  the  boys 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Were  you  with  the  detachment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  was  not.  The  most  of  the  boys  were 
assigned  to  English  squadrons  and  rendered  excellent  service.  It 
was  a  picked  detachment  and  they  were  very  splendid  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  interject  right  there,  in  order  to  make  it  clear. 
How  many  were  in  this  detachment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  One  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  men,  and  were  not  officers  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  cadets.  Thev  had  received  their 
groimd  training  here.  I  remained  in  Paris  a  few  days.  Col,  Boiling 
was  then  in  command. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  command  of  what  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  the  Air  Service  in  Paris.  I  believe  Gen. 
Kenly  was  there,  too.  Then  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Foggia, 
Italy,  and  I  took  down  the  detachment  of  80  or  90  aviation  students. 
I  received  my  preliminary  instructions  in  flying  in  Foggia,  which 
later  became  the  eighth  aviation  instruction  center,  A.  ETF.,  and  I 
qualified  there  for  my  R.  M.  A. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Reserve  military  aviator. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  a  period  of  instruction  did  you  have  there 
in  the  field  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  could  turn  the  boys  out  in  about  three  or 
four  months,  but  we  were  short  on  material,  and  we  extended  the 
course  a  little  longer  because  there  was  no  place  to  send  these  men  if 
we  rushed  them  through  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  many  hours  of  flying  did  they  have,  or 
what  was  their  method  of  determining  when  they  were  qualified  I 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Our  instructors  were  officers  of  the  Italian  Army, 
and  our  course  of  instruction  was  the  same  as  that  outlined  for  the 
Italian  Army,  with  this  exception,  that  our  boys  would  qualify  for 
their  solo  flying — that  is,  when  a  man  takes  a  machine  up  the  first 
time  alone — in  about  one-half  the  time  of  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Americans,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  the  plan  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  that  was  really  the  individual  attitude  and 
ability  of  the  student.  The  instructors  were  surprised  at  the  way 
the  American  boys  took  to  it.  They  had  more  confidence.  We  then 
cut  do^\^l  the  time  of  military  training. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  many  men,  generally  speaking,  were  there 
at  the  ItaUan  training  camp;  that  is,  how  many  Americans? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  trained  for  us  about  650. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  650  American  students  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  when  I  was  there.  Maj.  Ryan  was  in 
command  at  the  camp  Sud,  and  then  they  opened  camp  Ovest,  and 
I  was  in  command  of  that  camp, 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  time  you  were  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  was  a  captain.  The  details  of  the  school  are 
not  especially  interesting  to  this  committee,  but  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
est I  would  like  to  say  this:  We  went  down  there,  and  there  was  no 
provision  made  for  feeding  these  cadets.  A  young  officer  who  was 
sent  down  ahead  of  us  came  back  and  arrajiged  that  they  would  do 
the  feeding  with  the  Italian  soldiers.  That  sounds  and  looks  all  ri^ht 
on  paper,  but  you  could  not  put  boys  like  those  we  had  in  the  Avia- 
tion Service,  90  per  cent  of  whom  were  college  graduates,  on  Italian 
food.     They  get  one  ration  a  day. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is,  the  Italian  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Italian  soldiers.  So  we  arranged  to  get  a 
contractor  to  give  them  food,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  country 
permitted.  We  were  generally  scarce  on  beef  and  things  like  that. 
Then  I  got  into  trouble  as  to  fiow  we  were  going  to  pay  the  contrac- 
tor. Every  time  we  did  anything  like  that  it  would  be  O.  K'd  aU 
the  way  tHrough  until  it  came  to. our  headquarters  at  Tours,  where 
we  had  an  Infantry  colonel  or  a  Cavalry  colonel  to  pass  on  it,  and 
the  only  ai^ument  he  had  before  him  was  the  Army  Kegtdations, 
and  they  would  not  permit  us  to  pay  the  contractor.  So  we  had  to 
get  away  from  that.  We  did  it  in  this  way:  We  got  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  contractor,  and  then  the  Italian  Government 
billed  us  for  feeding  troops,  and  in  that  way  we  fed  our  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  our  cadets  training  witn  Italian  cadets  or  Italian 
students  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  we  were  training  alone. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  our  own  separate  camp? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  everything  was  separate  except  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Italian  Government  have  camps  near  by  where 
they  were  training  their  men  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  had  one  camp  where  they  were  training 
their  own  men.  Those  boys  who  were  assigned  to  bombing  work 
went  to  Malpensa,  near  Milano,  and  there  we  received  our  bombing 
training.  We  were  trained  together  with  the  Italians.  There  were 
Italian  boys  there  and  English  boys,  and  after  I  had  finished  my 
course  I  tmnk  there  were  some  Japanese  there,  too. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  matter  of  interest  to  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  difference  in  the  system  of  training  of  the  Italians  and 
the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Not  except  this:  I  think — and  I  do  not  say  this 
in  a  spirit  of  criticisra — I  believe  the  Italians  were  perhaps  more  care- 
ful and  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  we  were  at  war  and  that 
men  were  bound  to  be  killed,  even  in  training. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  very  careful  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  very  careful  with  their  students. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  ask  these  questions  is  that  the  committee 
may  have  an  understanding  of  the  full  scope  of  flying  activities  if  the 
committee  should  desire  to  make  any  recommendations. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Italians  would  keep  their  students  on  dual 
control  longer  than  we  would. 

Mr:  Frear.  You  mean  two  men  flying  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  Two  men  flying  together,  yes;  and  they  were 
very  cautions  before  they  turned  their  men  loose.  We  had  con- 
fidence in  our  boys,  and  when  we  saw  they  coidd  run  a  machine  and 
land  all  right  we  turned  them  loose- 
Mr.  Frear.  Did  that  residt  in  many  accidents  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  course,  if  that  is  watched  properly  and  the 
commanding  officer  is  on  the  job  and  cooperates  with  and  advises 
with  the  medical  officer  it  is  all  right.  But  if  there  is  any  feeling 
between  the  medical  side  and  the  commanding  officer  or  the  instmc- 
tion  side  and  the  commanding  officer,  it  is  very  dangerous.  Out  of 
650  men  that  were  trained  there 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Americans? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Americans,  yes;  we  only  lost  11.  Out  of  those 
11,  3  casualties  which  we  had  were  not  tne  fault  of  the  training, 
but  they  were  men  who  were  expert  flyers  of  our  own  who  collidra 
in  the  air.  So  we  really  lost  only  eight.  But  we  had  a  man.  Dr. 
Kiel,  of  Texas,  who  really  made  a  study  of  aviation,  and  Maj.  Ryan 
was  an  excellent  man,  and  we  raised  some  of  our  own  men  there  so 
that  we  kept  constant  watch  on  these  boys.  We  would  often  check 
up  on  their  conversation  in  the  barracks  as  to  flyin]?,  to  see  if  the  men 
displayed  any  timidity  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  connection  with 
flying,  and  we  would  eliminate  a  man  if  we  observed  that  his  move- 
ments in  the  air  were  over-cautious  or  uncertain  or  imintolli^ent. 
One  of  the  best  motor  experts  we  had  there  was  a  man  of  the  dare- 
devil ^nP®7  who  had  been  an  automobile  racer,  but  we  had  to  take 
him  off  of  flying  because  he  had  no  judgment  of  distance.  But  he 
rendered  very  valuable  service  on  the  motor  side  of  the  service, 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  different  titles  given  to  men 
flying  in  machines,  so  the  committee  will  know  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  first  have  the  aviation  student  or  cadet.  As 
soon  as  he  graduated  he  received  his  officer's  brevet,  his  wings,  and 
he  became  a  first  lieutenant. 

By  the  way,  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  look  into  the  method 
employed,  where  a  lot  of  boys  were  really  not  treated  fairly,  where 
they  were  promised  first  lieutenancies  but  got  second  lieutenancies. 
Then  he  became  a  lieutenant  and  a  flyer,  and  that  was  all  the  title 
he  had.     He  was  an  R.  M.  A. 

Mr.  Fbear.  The  men  who  go  up  in  the  machines  themselves,  fly 
the  machines,  have  titles;  there  is  a  pilot? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  There  is  a  pilot  and  an  observer. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  the  duties  of  each  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  pilot  drives  the  machine.  In  pursuit  work 
he  fights. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  handles  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  handles  the  gxm.  In  a  single  fighter  he  is  the 
only  man  there,  and  he  ffies  and  fights.  Then  we  have  the  two- 
seated  fighters,  where  the  observer  ako  fights. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  sits  in  the  rear? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  sits  in  the  rear  or  the  front,  according  to  the 
type  of  machine.  Then  we  have  the  observation  machine,  where 
the  pilot  flies  and  the  observer  takes  observations,  photographs,  and 
handles  the  wireless,  and  things  like  that,  and  in  those  machmes  they 
generally  have  a  ^un  for  each  of  them  for  protection.  Then  the 
same  type  of  machme  is  used  for  the  direction  of  artillery  fire.     The 
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men  who  so  out  in  those  machines  are  especially  trained  people  who 
go  out  ana  direct  the  fire  of  the  artillery  by  a  system  of  signals  and 
wireless  communication. 

Then  we  have  the  bombing  fliers.  They  have  the  day  bombers 
and  the  night  bombers.  If  uiere  are  two  men  in  the  bomber,  one 
flies  and  the  other  drops  the  bombs.  Take  the  machines  we  used, 
the  front  man  was  the  observer  and  had  a  machine  gun  for  defense, 
and  the  rear  man  had  a  rear  machine  gun  mounted  on  a  turret,  and 
he  attended  to  the  motors  and  also  to  the  machiue  gun  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Fkeab.  You  have  made  it  reasonably  clear,  and  yet  possibly 
you  can  amplify  it  and  give  the  committee  a  little  further  infonna- 
tion  on  the  different  duties  of  the  various  flyers  in  the  different 
machines.  For  illustration,  will  you  distinguish  for  us  the  difference 
between  the  bombers;  that  is,  the  day  bomber  and  the  night  bomber, 
the  pursuit  plane,  the  fighting  machine,  and  the  advance  training 
plane,  and  tne  elementary  training  plane,  briefly.  I  have  a  fair 
imderstanding  myself,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  explanation  of 
them. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  a  man  first  learns  to  fly  he  is  put  on  a 
training  machiae,  which  is  generally  a  slow  machine,  not  high  speed, 
an  under-powered  machine,  so  that  he  is  not  being  motored  through 
the  air,  but  is  actually  flying  through  the  air.  Tnat  is  the  training 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  Elementary  training  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Elementary  training.  In  this  country  they  had 
the  Curtiss  machine,  which  is  an  excellent  machine  for  the  purpose. 
We  used  the  Farman  H.    That  was  a  pusher. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  horsepower  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  90-horsepower.  We  have  a  very  good 
motor  in  this  country,  the  0X5,  whicn  is  an  excellent  motor  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  put  in  the  elementary  training  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.    We  had  the  Fiat  90-horsepower  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Italy  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  Italy. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  kind  of  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  the  Farman  H. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  an  ItaUan  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  a  French  machine.  After  the  student  is 
put  on  solo  flying  and  he  graduates  from  the  elementary  stage,  after 
making  certam  duration  and  altitude  tests  he  is  put  on  advanced 
flying.  If  he  ifl  to  become  a  pursuit  pilot  he  is  sent  to  an  advanced 
school,  where  he  takes  a  small,  high-powered  machine  Uke  to  Spad. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  French  machme  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  or  he  takes  the  Sopwith  fighter,  and  he  is 

Imt  through  what  they  call  a  school  of  acrobatics.     There  is  where  he 
earns  his  stimts. 
Mr.  Frear.  With  tiiat  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  With  that  machine.  These  stunts  are  absolutely 
necessary.  That  is  the  way  he  learns  to  get  out  of  range  and  also 
the  way  he  learns  how  to  acquire  an  advantageoiis  position  over  the 
enemy.    He  is  put  through  that. 

The  advanced  training  is  risky.  You  can  not  tell  whether  a  man 
is  able  to  do  it  imtil  he  tries  it,  and  the  only  way  to  try  it  is  to  let 
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Viim  go  up  in  the  air,  and  so  the  casualties  in  that  training  in  time  of 
war  were  naturally  high. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  advanced  training  machines  used  in 
Italy  and  France  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  Italy  they  used  the  S.  I.  A.  and  the  S.  V.  A. 
and  the  Henriot  and  the  Spad. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  advanced  training  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  advanced  training;  ves.  None  of  my  men 
received  this  advanced  training  in  Italy,  and  but  a  very  few  on  the 
S.  I.  A.  We  would  send  them  to  France  for  advanced  training;  that 
is,  all  of  them  except  the  bombers. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  S.  I.  A,  ?  Have 
they  any  particular  meaning? 

Mr.  LjaGuardia.  S.  I.  A.  means  Societa  Italia  Automobile. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  for  asking  that  is  that  these  letters  have 
some  significance,  but  they  are  used  for  identification  purposes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  The  letters  S.  V.  A.  also  represent  the 
name  of  a  society.     They  represent  the  names  of  two  associations. 

The  observer  is  taken  up  in  a  machine  and  he  is  trained  to  read  the 
maps  and  to  work  the  wireless  and  he  is  also  trained  how  to  take 
photographs.     The  bomber  is  trained  differently. 

After  tne  men  finish  flying  the  elementary  machines  then  they  are 
trained  to  fly  the  big  fellows  like  the  Handley-Paige  and  the  Caproni. 
Thev  are  taught  how  to  bomb. 

IVu*.  Frear.  About  what  is  the  horsepower  of  an  advanced  training 
machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  mean  for  bombing? 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  I  mean  the  advanced  training  machine.  What  is 
the  engine  power? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  One  hundred  and  eighty. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  in  the  case  of  the  bomber,  about  what  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  About  450.  I  always  used  a  450-horsepower 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  with  the  Caproni  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  engine  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  had  a  Issota  Frachini. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  manufactured  in  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  a  hand-ihade  engine,  or  a  machine-made 
engine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  all  mostly  made  by  hand.  In  flying 
over  the  mountains,  where  you  want  high  power,  they  have  a  600- 
horsepower  engne. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  not  some  of  these  machines  have  300-horsepower 
engines? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  did  not  fly  those  at  the  front.  There  was  a 
little  trouble  with  the  carburetor,  owing  to  bad  politics  in  Italy  and 
that  delayed  production  on  the  front.  The  machine  has  splendid 
flying  quahties. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  preparation  of  their  aviation  program  in  Italy 
did  they  take  to  it  very  readily,  very  promptly,  or  was  there  delays 
in  production,  or  great  delays  m  preparation? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  Italy  ? 
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Mr.  Frear,  Yes,  as  far  as  you  learned. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Italy  suffered  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing  we  suffered  in  this  country.  They  had  the  mechanicjJ  and 
inventive  genius.  Their  S.  V.  A.  machine,  during  the  war,  I  will 
say,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  was  the  most  perfect  flying 
machine  in  the  world  under  12,000  feet,  with  the  motor  they  had. 
The  Fiat  people  are  very  influential,  politically. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  Italian  machine? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  machine  is  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  build  the  S.  I.  A.,  and  I  had  trouble  with 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  I  mean  is  it  a  fighter? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  The  Fiat  people  are  big  automobile  builders; 
they  have  a  big  automobile  factory  and  they  turned  out  motors 
mostly,  but  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  wanted  to  turn  out 
a  flying  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  goes  into  what  kind  of  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  went  into  a  high  powered  observation  machine, 
but  could  be  used  as  a  fighter,  the  S.  V.  A.  Their  army  regulations 
are  about  as  complicated  and  stupid  as  ours,  and  I  would  not  have 
been  up  against  that  proposition.  If  they  had  the  material,  if  we 
had  made  good  our  promises  to  them  to  furnish  material,  they  could 
have  given  us  a  sufficient  number  of  Caproni's  planes  in  the  middle 
of  1918  so  that  we  could  have  bombed  Berlin  with  perfect  confidence 
and  ease.  But  they  were  up  against  it  in  the  matter  of  material. 
I  have  seen  the  Caproni  factory  stopped  for  want  of  coal.  I  have 
seen  them  altogether  stopped  because  they  did  not  have  cables. 

Mr.  Frear.  Cables  for  the  machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Cables  for  the  machines.  At  one  time  we  had  no 
steel  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wish  you  would  explain  briefly  what  did  occur, 
because  Gen.  Mitchell,  who  had  charge  of  the  air  force  over  there, 
said  in  my  office  that  it  was  a  very  important  and  a  very  valuable 
arrangement  which  was  made,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  by  you. 

Mr,  LaGuardia.  Suppose  I  take  that  up  later.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  somebody  else  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  pursue  your  own 
course. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  material.  I  need  not 
point  out  here  that  the  flying  personnel  of  our  air  service  is,  I  will  say 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  These  boys  did  wonders  in  the  way  they 
took  to  flying  and  the  way  they  put  up  with  conditions,  and  the  way 
they  were  turned  out  as  expert  flyers.  We  can  say  now  we  were 
away  ahead  in  flying  men,  even  if  we  were  way  behind  in  production. 
The  American  flier  is  the  best  in  the  world,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that.     Let  us  come  now  to  the  material. 

Mr.  Maqbe.  What  about  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  did  not  appropriate  money  enough 
to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  Air  Service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Anybody  who  made  that  statement  is  either 
stupid  or  knows  nothing  about  aviation,  or  else  made  a  cheap  state- 
ment for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  read  the  statement,  did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  read  the  statement  and  I  answered  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  provided  enough  money  for  aviation  this 
year;  in  fact,  they  can  not  possibly  spend  all  we  have  appropriated, 
imless  it  is  wasted. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  in  the  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  LaGuakdia.  For  1920.  Of  course,  if  they  want  to  continue  to 
buy  swamp  lands,  or  to  improve  lands 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Or  buy  flying  fields  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia,  Yes ;  anything  of  that  sort,  or  to  buUd  buildings 
and  abandon  them.  If  they  want  to  do  things  like  that  you  can 
provide  as  many  $640,000,000  appropriations  as  you  want  to,  and 
you  wiQ  never  have  an  air  service. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  made  special 
appropriations  to  keep  the  Air  Service  on  a  growing,  efficient  oasis. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  The  trouble,  I  will  say,  is  this:  They  want 
a  dirigible  machine.  We  have  not  got  plans  and  specifications  to 
buUd  a  dirigible,  and  that  can  not  possiblybe  buUt  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.  They  want  to  buUd planes.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
want  to  buy.  They  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  all  the  planes  they 
can  use,  and  to  get  what  they  want  for  use  for  experimental  purposes 
on  motors,  everything  they  need  for  1920,  and  I  assure  you  if^  it  is 
done  wisely  and  honestly  they  will  have  a  surplus,  but  if  they  want 
to  continue  at  the  rate  they  have  been  going  heretofore  and  buy  land 
here  and  there,  and  put  up  buildings,  and  send  commissions  around 
the  world,  then  you  can  not  appropriate  enough  money  for  them  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  judgment  is,  based  upon  your  own  experience, 
and  also  your  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  the  House 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  And  actual  knowledge  of  aviation 
conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  describing  these  different  machines. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  have  the  fighting  machines,  the  pursuit 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  capable  of  going  how  many  miles  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  About  two  hours.  It  has  about  a  two  houis^ 
range  when  used  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  what  speed  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  an  average  of  120  to  125  miles.  You  will 
read  about  some  of  them  going  138  miles,  but  that  is  theoretical. 
The  duty  of  that  sort  of  machine  is  very  much  like  the  duty  of  a 
cruiser  on  the  water.  It  is  an  advance  guard.  It  protects  the 
observation  plane  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  while  the  observa- 
tion plane  is  taking  photographs  or  making  ol^ervations.  It  goes 
out  to  destroy  the  enemy^s  air  fleet.  They  are  a  high  powered 
speedy  fighting  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  gun  or  more  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Germans  had  some  with  two  guns  in  them, 
but  iisually  one  gun.  Then  the  observation  machine  is  a  heavier 
machine  and  dower  in  speed.  I  have  described  the  duties  of  the 
observation  plane.    It  takes  care  of  itself,  but  if  it  has  very  important 
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ivork  to  do  the  pursuit  planes  are  in  the  air  ahead  of  it  to  clear  the 
way. 

The  day  bomber  is  faster  than  the  night  bomber  because  it  dpes 
its  work  in  the  daytime.  It  naturally  can  not  carry  as  many  bombs 
as  the  night  bomber  for  that  reason.  It  goes  out  and  bombs  ammu- 
nition dumps  or  railway  stations  or  things  of  that  sort  in  the  day- 
time. It  can  go  out  alone,  in  squadron  formation,  but  generally  the 
pursuit  planes  are  ahead  of  it  in  the  air.  The  night  bomber  does 
its  work  in  the  nighttime.  In  the  night  bombers  we  do  not  go  out 
in  formation.  We  would  start,  for  instance,  to  go  over  the  moun- 
tains, about  three  minutes  apart.  When  we  would  go  over  the  Piave 
we  would  go  one  minute  apart. 

Mr.  Fkeak.  What  lengtn  of  time  can  they  remain  in  the  air  with 
their  fuel  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Four  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  can  I'cmain  in  the  air  4  hours  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  4  hours,  and  the  Caproni  could  remain 
6  hours;  they  have  been  up  7  or  8  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  under  less  power  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  the  machine  is  so  much  larger  that  you 
carry  more  fuel.  Our  work  was,  of  course,  the  bombing  of  important 
military  works.     We  never  bombed  a  city. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  were  the  instructions  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Those  were  the  instructions  at  the  front  where  I 
was  stationed.  Then  if  we  got  into  trouble  in  the  enemy ^s  country 
our  instructions  were  to  come  home  with  our  bombs,  for  fear  of 
indiscriminately  dropping  bombs. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  true  of  the  Italian  maneuvers  as  well  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Those  were  the  Italian  orders.  We  were  working 
imder  Italian  orders. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  true  of  the  French  and  the  English  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  dare  say  it  was.  We  got  over  in  1917,  and  we 
did  not  have  anything. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  France  and  Italy.  We  had  nothing — no 
machines — nothing. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  training  machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  at  what  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  landed  there  on  the  1st  of  October,  1917. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  had  nothing  of  American 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  mean  we  had  nothing  of  any  kind  when  we 
first  got  there.  We  then  started  to  make  an*angements  with  the 
French  and  Italians  and  the  British,  and  they  gave  us  machines 
and  gave  us  training  sections.  I  made  the  contract  with  the  ItaUans 
for  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  October,  1917.  I  took  over  the  first 
detachment,  and  that  remained  in  England.  I  went  over  with  the 
first  detachment  into  Italy.  About  that  time  we  started  to  create 
our  own  training  centers  in  France,  and  did  train  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Italy,  and  that  training  was  carried  out  by  the  use  of 
planes  from  those  countries. 
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Mr.  Freak.  They  furnished  them  to  us  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  furnished  them  to  us. 

•Mr.  Frear.  Did  we  huy  them,  or  what  arrangement  was  made,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  England  and  Italy  they  furnished  the  ma- 
chines and  we  paid  for  the  use  of  them  by  our  men.  I  arranged  the 
contracts  for  tnat. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  for  the  use  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  the  training  and  for  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  was  really  a  rentS  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  really  a  training  contract  first. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  was  referring  to  the  ownership. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  France,  I  think  we  bought  the  training  ma- 
chines, because  we  had  mostly  adyanced  training,  which  we  con- 
ducted ourselves.  I  am  quite  sure  we  bought  those  machines.  The 
one  hope  of  the  Air  Service  and  the  one  hope  of  the  world  in  1917 
was  the  Liberty  motor.  We  heard  so  much  about  it,  and  so  much 
was  promised,  that  we  put  up  with  everything  because  this  thing 
was  coming  out,  and  it  was  gomg  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  sentiment  of  your  people  over  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  front — the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Italians,  as  weU  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  given  to  understand  when  that  was  to  be  f 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that.  By  the  time  I  sailed 
in  September  the  statement  had  already  been  made  that  this  wonder- 
ful motor  had  been  conceived  in  a  few  days  here  in  Washington,  and 
that  it  had  developed  400  horsepower,  and  that  it  had  a  wide  range; 
that  it  could  average  from  150  to  200  and  up  to  400  horsepower,  and 
that  it  was  a  standard  motor  and  could  be  used  for  any  purpose. 

Some  of  us  who  had  had  some  experience  in  flying  before  did  not 
want  to  doubt,  and  we  were  willing  to  bdieve  that  the  almost  impos- 
sible had  arrived.  We  had  faith  m  American  genius,  and  we  really 
bdieved  this  was  being  produced. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  assurance  was  given  elsewhere  9 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  I  got  there  in  October.  In  the  meantime 
negotiations  had  already  been  started  in  this  country  with  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  English  Governments  to  furnish  them  with  the 
Liberty  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  September  1917. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  in  October,  1917.  Then,  in  the  bomb- 
ing work  in  Italy,  the  Frachini  people  and  the  Fiat  people  held  back 
on  the  production  of  motors  because  they  were  going  to  get  the 
Liberty. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  purchase  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  the  factories  were  putting  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  the  Liberties,  and  the  English  also  put  a  great  deal  of  faith 
on  the  coming  of  the  Liberty  motor. 

In  February  or  March  I  officially  presented  to  the  ItaUan  Govern- 
ment our  commitments  for  Liberty  motors. 
Mr.  Magee.  In  1918? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  1918.  In  the  meantime  I  had  received 
some  information  from  the  United  States  and  had  spoken  with  some 
of  our  officers  who  had  arrived  from  here,  and  I  was  very  sure  then 
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that  when  I  officially  delivered  to  the  Italian  QoTemment  our  com* 
mitments  for  Liberty  motors,  we  could  not  make  good. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  contract? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Our  contract  and  our  promise  for  deliveries.  I 
will  give  you  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Whoever  wired  that  information  to  Franco — 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  fix  that  responsibility — ^must  have  known 
that  we  could  not  deUver  those  motors  because  they  promised  to 
deUver  them  there  when  they  did  not  have  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  Promised  to  aeUver  them  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Absolutely.  After  working  up  the  hope  of  the 
world  on  these  motors,  they  sent  three  motors  to  France  for  test. 

Mr.  Frear.  When? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  supply  the  date.  It  was  about  March  of 
1918.  The  three  motors  they  sent  out  had  defective  bearings,  were 
improperly  packed,  one  with  the  crank  shaft  broken  or  defective,  so 
that  when  they  were  set  up  on  the  blocks  they  could  not  be  used,  and 
I  will  ask  the  committee  to  obtain  the  copy  of  a  cablegram  sent  out 
by  Col.  Dunwoodie,  through  official  channels,  saving  that  if  they 
could  not  do  any  better  than  that,  please  do  not  send  any  more  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  shortly  after  that;  I  will  supply  the 
date. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  say  that  we  have  inserted  in  the  record  a  cable* 
gram  from  Gen.  Pershing  dated  June  24,  1918,  wherein  he  pointed 
out  60  different  defects. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  later  on.  That  is  on  the  De  Ilaviland 
machine,  and  it  was  then  generally  stated  in  aviation  centers  and 
among  flying  officers  that  the  man  who  was  resT>onsibIe  for  sending 
out  those  three  motors,  if  he  was  a  Hun  he  should  have  the  iron  cross, 
and  if  he  was  an  American  he  should  be  shot. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  Europe  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  the  ofFirdal  sentiment  among  all  the 
flying  personnel.     So  then  we  lost  months. 

Mr.  Freab-  We  lost  months  becaa<)e  of  this  expectation  of  getting 
Liberty  motors. 

Mr. " LaGuardia.  We  were  waiting',  anrl  waiting,  and  waiting. 
I  think  we  promised  the  Italian  Government  I,<500  LiF>erty  motors. 

Mr.  Mageil  You  say  we  loMt  mt>ntn«.  !>>  you  mean  the  >Vmerir-ans 
orer  there  in  the  aviation  servire  lost  m<>niiiH  or  the  Freinrh  and 
Itidian  and  English  Government-^  lr.st  time  * 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  mean  tne  ALi^d  m.i.tury  r arise.  f>iit  of  the 
1,500  Liberty  motors  wi'iii'h  wp  pn.ni;rtprl  tr.e  ffaiian  Gorernment  we 
delivered  exa4!tly  three  ^eeond-nanri,  iiiW-f»r>nipr*>«sKin  naval  Liberty 
motors. 

Mr-  Freae.  At  what  time  ^ 

Mr.  LaGuahdta.  75ppt*>mn#>r.  IjIH. 

Mr.  FitEAiL  September,  Imm^ 

Mr.  LaGu^irdia.  T^s,  -iir:  '>f  ^onr^**,  w^  ^an  H*»ti^**»r  th^m  now,  hnt 
the  Italian  Government  flof***  not  vant  \,em  nc.w. 

Mr.  Fbkar.  If  it  hmi  not  Sof»n  f^^r  a  f.»^v  rv.nr^'  rioiay  .Vap'-.i«^on 
might  have  been  in  a  «titTt»rf»nr  :V)*<»tM»n  ')n  r^t,  i-[«»ipna.  aw  ^-f*  Kn«»w. 
but  of  course  here  wa»  a  iMnv  'i\  mnnf  mh. 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  do  not  ask  you  to. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  Perhaps  we  bombers 
believe  too  much  in  ourselves,  and  perhaps  we  think  we  could  have 
accomplished  more  than  we  reallv  could,  so  it  would  not  be  fair  for 
me  to  make  that  statement.  But  the  Hun  was  scared  to  death 
of  the  dirty  work  he  himself  had  accomplished.  He  was  scared  of 
having  his  countrv  invaded  because  he  knew  what  he  did  to  Belgium, 
and  he  was  scared  all  the  time  because  ho  knew  what  we  had  done  to 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  you  get  that  understanding  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  German  people,  having  lived  among  them  for  several 
years  while  in  the  consular  service,  ana  also  from  speakin^g  with  some 
of  the  prisoners,  and  from- knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions.  The 
flight  that  D'Annunzio  made  when  he  flew  over  Vienna,  when  he 
bombed  that  city  with  literature  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  mto  the 
Austrian  people.  We  believed  if  we  could  have  had  the  proper 
number  of  bombing  planes  and  had  started  going  after  those  cities, 
they  would  have  yelled  for  us  to  stop. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  would  have  shortened  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  course,  that  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  bombing 
pilot. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  anxiety  that  those  people  had? 

Mr  LaGuardia.  Yes;  the  Liberty  motor  finally  came  over,  and  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misimderstanding  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
first  American  airplane  put  on  the  front  with  a  Liberty  motor  in  it 
was  put  on  the  front  during  the  month  of  September,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  I^aGuardia.  In  France. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  kind  of  a  plane  was  that — a  fightingjplane  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  it  was  an  observation  plane.  We  had  135 
observation  squadrons,  and  then  we  had  50  squadrons  of  the  De 
Haviland  4s. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  De  Haviland  4;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea-.  What  was  that  date  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  September,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  reading  from  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  state- 
ment entitled  '^Service  squadrons  assigned  to  armies  on  the  front. 
1918-1919." 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  statement  from  the  official  report  t 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  is.  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  official  report:  and 
Gen.  Partick  said  in  his  report  that  in  September  1918,  we  haa  two 
squadrons  of  36  American  machines,  so  that  at  that  tune  they  had 
just  two  months  and  ten  days  left  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  Shall  I  give  you  the  number  in  October; 
that  is,  the  nuinber  in  the  service  squadrons  as  of  October  1,  1918! 

Mr.  Maoee  (interposing).  Are  those  observations  squadrons  t 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  we  built  nothing  else. 
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In  October  we  had  the  same  two  observation  squadrons,  and  two 
squadrons  which  we  used  for  day  bombing,  and  in  November  about 
the  same.  There  would  be  no  interest  in  what  we  had  in  December, 
because  everything  was  rushed  up  to  the  front  then,  and  there  was 
no  purpose  for  which  it  might  be  used  at  all  then. 

Mr.  Freab.  May  I  digress  there?  The  testimonv  submitted  to 
this  subcommittee,  and  which  was  presented  in  the  Thomas  hearings, 
by  men  like  Col.  Clark  and  men  like  Maj.  Muhlenberg  and  others, 
who  are  recognized  authorities  and  flyers  of  vears  of  experience,  is 
that  the  DH-4  was  not  suitable  for  day  bombing,  the  reason  given 
being  that  it  only  carried  about  2  hours'  supply  of  gasoline  when  used 
to  the  full  extent,  and  that  it  took  48  minutes  to  reach  a  ceiling  of 
15,000  feet,  and  that  gave  it  such  a  limited  time  in  the  air  that  it  was 
practically  valueless  lor  the  purpose  of  day  bombing.  What  is  your 
observation  on  that,  Mr.  LaGuardia  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Let  me  summarize:  We  started  to  adopt  the 
DH's  just  when  the  English  had  taken  it  away  from  the  front,  and 
when  they  were  doing  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Freab.  When  they  regarded  it  as  obsolete  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  an  English  machine,  is  it? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  with  our  motor,  though. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  put  m  the  Liberty  motor  instead  of  using  the 
Rolls-Royce? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  protected  tank  it  was  better 
than  ours. 

And  in  that  connection  I  ask  the  committee  to  get  the  address  of 
Capt.  Seaborn,  who  is  a  California  boy,  and  get  his  report  on  the 
necessary  changes  on  the  De  Haviland  4. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  he  when  he  made  this  recommendation  to 
which  you  refer? 

Mr.  LaGuardia,  I  think  he  was  at  the  receiving  station  at 
Romorantin.     He  had  charge  of 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Do  you  know  his  present  address? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  rfo,  su-;  but  you  can  get  it  from  the  Air  Service. 
He  vras  at  Romorantin,  and  later  was  stationed  at  Coblenz.  Get 
him  and  get  his  report  and  all  his  memoranda  of  the  necessary 
changes  to  be  made  m  the  De  Haviland  4. 

Another  thing  let  me  point  out  to  this  subcommittee:  We  kept 
telling  the  peome  on  this  side:  If  you  send  machines — that  is,  parts 
for  the  assembling  of  machines — send  them  on  one  ship,  and  if  that 
ship  goes  down  it  will  all  go  down  and  we  iivall  forget  about  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  on  sending  some  of  the  parts  on  one 
ship  and  some  of  the  other  parts  on  another  ship,  and  they  came  over 
in  that  way,  and  we  had  so  many  parts  of  machines  that  we  could  not 
put  the  whole  together  for  the  lack  of  s<^>me  missing  part. 

Mr.  Freab.  You  could  not  assemble  the  machines  on  account  of 
some  parts  being  mLssing,  having  heon  sent  on  other  ships  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  c^>uld  not,  if  they  had 
tried  to  do  it  on  puipose,  have  nfiU^l  in  wor?»e  manner  so  far  as  results 
were  concerned  on  the  other  side  in  the  matter  of  as-»embHng  airplanes 
and  using  them. 

ilr.  ^LiGEE.  Let  me  see  if  I  caught  that:  The  pify^iple  on  this  side 
sent  some  parts  for  an  airplane  on  one  ship  and  other  parts  for  the 
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same  airplane  on  another  ship,  and  inasmuch  as  the  parts  did  not 
arrive  on  the  other  side  together  you  were  thereby  prevented  from 
assembling  the  complete  planes? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.  And  that,  notwithstanding  that  we 
sent  cablegram  after  cablegram  telling  them  not  to  do  it,  and  sent 
officers  over  here  to  tell  them  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  spare  parts  that  they  were  supposed  to  supply 
were  not  forthcoming  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  to  that  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Magee.  Before  you  get  oflf  the  subject  of  the  Liberty  motor  I 
would  like  to  know,  in  your  opinion,  just  to  what  extent  it  was  finally 
perfected  for  efficient  use? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Liberty  motor  to-day  is  a  good  400-horse- 
power  motor.  It  has  its  defects;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  perfect  motor 
yet — it  heats  up  a  good  deal,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  radiation,  and, 
quite  naturally,  consumes  a  good  deal  of  fuel,  because  of  its  400 
horsepower  and  being  a  big  motor.  It  is  a  heavy  motor,  and  you  can 
not  put  it  in  a  small  machme.  So,  while  it  is  a  good  motor,  it  has  its 
limitations  and  defects,  and 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  mean  that  you  can  not  use  it  in  all 
machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can  use  it  solely  for  a  bombing  machine? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  any  large  machine.  It  is  a  good  400-horse- 
power  motor,  but  you  can  not  use  it  for  training.  Therefore  you  may 
readily  understand  that  when  they  did  actually  stop  production  of 
every  other  kind  of  motor,  and  marshalled  the  whole  strength  of 
American  industry  on  that  one  motor,  they  were  very  stupid  or  were 
acting  from  selfish  motives,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  oelieved  that  one  motor  would  fit  every  kind  of  plane;  it  was 
just  simply  impossible  that  they  could  have  believed  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  great  serious  iniury  done  to  the  allied 
forces  during  the  war  because  of  the  fact  that  European  nations, 
associated  with  America  then  in  fighting  the  war,  were  persuaded  to 
believe  that  the  Liberty  motor  was  going  to  be  put  into  quantity 
production  at  an  early  aay  and  thereby  encouraged  and  even  causeti 
to  let  up  in  their  own  work — as  you  suggest  occurred  in  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  believe  that.  The  Liberty  motor  is  good  for 
what  I  said  it  was.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  best  t^t  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  Liberty  motor  is  this:  Try  to  sell  a  Liberty  motor. 
They  certainly  have  more  Liberty  motors  than  they  have  any  present 
use  for;  have  they  sold  any  ?  Or  have  they  tried  to  sell  any  ?  Could 
they  sell  any  if  they  tried  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is,  that  you  must  have  one 
kind  of  motor  for  fighting  machmes,  and  a  different  kind  of  motor  for 
observation  machines,  and  a  different  kind  of  motor  for  bombing 
machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  you  have  to  have  a 
different  horsepower  for  different  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  one  motor  for  all 
machines  for  the  different  purposes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  nothing  is  impossible.  If  you  could  get  a 
motor  with  wide  range  of  power  it  is  iust  possible  that  that  might 
cover  the  case;  but  that  has  not  been  developed  as  yet,  and,  I  might 
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add,  that  when  you  get  that  kind  of  motor,  with  wide  range  of  power, 
then,  of  course,  everything  will  become  more  practical  in  the  flying 
line,  and  it  will  be  better  than  any  other  means  of  communication. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  in  that  connection,  let  me  ask:  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  motor  engines  has  continuously  changed  the  motors  in  use, 
just  like  the  rapid  development  in  any  other  branch  of  industry  is 
changing  the  machines  in  use,  and  the  Liberty  motor  which  may  be 
in  use  now  may  be  of  but  little  service  a  short  time  in  the  future.  In 
other  words,  there  may  be  and  probably  will  be  rapid  development, 
and  the  present  engine  may  become  obsolete  a  year  from  now  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  am  speaking  qow  with  my  eyes 
directed  and  my  mind  directed  to  1917-18;  and  in  that  connection  I 
say  this  without  hesitation,  that  the  motor  which  they  turned  out 
was  not  worth  stopping  everything  else  for;  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  a  very  serious  mistake,  not  to  have  started  out  making  other 
types  of  motors,  such  as  the  Hispano-Suiza,  which  thev  did  eventually 
do,  and  they  succeeded  in  turmng  out  quantity  production  at  a  late 
day,  and  wnich  I  think  answers  the  contention  that  they  could  not 
get  into  quantity  production  on  airplane  engines  of  the  foreign  models. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Hispano-Suiza  was  produced  in  large  quantities 
by  our  own  Government  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  New  Jersey.  In  November,  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  it  was  being  turned  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  estimate  or  figures  on  the  production 
of  the  Hispano-Suiza  engine  ? 

Mr.  LaCJuardia.  No  ;  but  they  can  be  furnished. 

Now,  then,  I  gave  you  the  number  of  airplanes  here.  A  commis- 
sion went  down  mto  Italy  before  we  got  there  to  buy  machines 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  An  American  commission? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  i  es,  sir.  The  Italians  at  the  time  had  the  SPA 
in  use,  and  they  had  the  Pomigli,  and  they  had  the  SIA  on  paper. 
And  what  did  the  commission  do  ?  They  bought  the  SIA,  which  was 
on  paper;  bought  500  of  them.  The  SIA  was  a  beautiful  machine 
in  tneory,  and  should  have  been  a  splendid  plane,  but  it  had  too  much 
power  in  it,  the  motor  was  too  heavy,  and  the  construction  too  weak, 
so  that  it  had  the  fault  of  buckling  in  the  air.     The  Italians  had  a 

Feat  deal  of  trouble  with  the  SIA  before  they  started  delivery  to  us. 
think  I  received  10  machines  at  our  school,  and  some  were  sent  to 
France.  I  found  that  the  machine  was  defective,  and  I  stopped 
deliveries  of  the  machine.  Thereupon  I  was  called  to  Paris  and  asked 
upon  what  authority  I  had  canceled  the  contract  of  the  Government. 
I  reasoned  that  I  had  the  same  authority  to  stop  deliveries  of  that 
type  of  machine  as  I  would  have  authority  to  stop  the  issuance  of 
defective  meat  to  my  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  that  they  had  to  stop  the  Bristol  when  fitted  out 
with  the  Liberty  motor? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  situation.  Then  down  at 
Tours,  just  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction  if  nothing  else,  they  said: 
*' We  are  going  to  reinforce  these  machines  and  use  them  for  training 
purposes." 
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Mr.  Frear.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  American  commanding  officer  at  Tours.  I 
took  the  matter  up  with  Gen.  Fallay  and,  afterne  was  relieved,  with 
Gen.  Patrick — and  that  was  my  only  time  in  the  military  service 
that  I  had  to  stand  upon  mj  position  as  Congressman.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  persisted  in  using  these  machines  and  anything  hap- 
pened— and  I  had  lost  men  on  them,  and  the  Italians  were  losing 
one  after  another  of  their  men — in  fact,  we  used  to  call  it  the  Austrian 
Ace  machine,  because  it  brought  down  more  Italians  than  enemy 
flyers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Although  it  was  an  Italian  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Tes,  sir.  I  said  if  they  intended  to  continue 
using  that  machine  I  would  resign  my  commission  and  come  back 
to  Congress.  The  result  was  that  the  machine  was  not  used,  and 
we  did  not  accept  any  more  of  them  from  the  Italians. 

And  in  this  connection  let  me  state  that  after  I  refused  to  use 
those  machines  the  Italian  pilots  came  to  me  and  asked  about  mat- 
ters, and  I  explained  to  them  what  had  happened,  and  then  they 
signed  a  round  robbin,  and  the  Italian  Government  took  that  machine 
from  the  front.  It  was  understood  that  we  would  not  use  those 
machines,  but  would  use  the  motor,  which  was  the  Fiat. 

I  hope  that  was  carried  out,  and  I  would  like  for  this  committee  to 
find  out  if  anything  was  paid  for  those  machines:  and  if  so,  I  would 
like  to  testify  before  this  committee  further  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  of  those  machines  were  deliverea  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Eighteen  in  France,  and  I  think  I  got  about  28, 
We  crashed  about  5  of  them  and  the  rest  we  left  there  dismantled. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  was  what  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Italian  SI  A.  I  lost  one  man.  We  watched 
the  men  very  carefully,  but  we  lost  one  man,  and  then  I  stopped 
their  using  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  was 
defective  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes.  The  SIA-9  was  a  good  machine — and 
this  was  the  SIA-7-B — but  the  SIA-9  never  got  into  production. 
The  Caproni  bomber  was  the  best  night  bomber  used  during  the  war. 
We  bought  some  Capronis,  and  got  some  deliveries. 

As  to  night  bombmg,  I  want  to  call  the  committee*s  attention  to 
our  contract  with  the  Handley-Paige:  I  consider  that  one  of  the 
biggest  blunders  of  the  Air  wScrvice. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  the  contract  was  executed— and  I  may  be 
a  little  off  in  my  months — as  late  as  April  or  May,  1918.  We  start 
off  with  agreeing  to  send  men  to  rebuild  the  Manchester  cotton 
fields  for  factories  for  Handley-Paiges.  We  agreed  to  build  side 
tracks,  and  Unes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in  England.  To  make  a 
long  story  short 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  In  what  part  of  England? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  the  Manchester  district,  I  think,  but  the  con- 
tract will  tell  you  that.  In  that  connection  we  paid  them  sometliing 
like  $3,000,000,  to  the  Ilandley-Paige  people,  and  did  not  get  for 
that  payment  even  a  photograph  of  the  machine.  All  that  money 
was  placed  in  fixing  the  factories,  which  were  going  to  build  these 
planes  for  us.     Furthermore,  at  the  time  when  we  contracted  for 
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these  Handley-Paiges,  and  it  was  a  contract  involviog  several  million 
dollars,  the  Handley-Paige  as  then  contracted  for,  was  an  obsolete 
machine  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Already  what? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  An  obsolete  machine  for  that  purpose.  It  did 
not  have  the  climbing  power  of  the  Caproni,  and  did  not  have  the 
speed  of  a  Caproni. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  used  on  the  front  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  the  English  were  using  it  for  night 
bombing,  but  not  to  the  extent  we  were  goin^  to  go  into  it.  I  thmk 
they  were  gradually  getting  away  from  it,  because  while  we  were 
buying  Handley-Paiges  in  England  the  English  were  in  Italy  trying 
to  buy  Capronis,  The  same  thing  happened  in  this  country;  we 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  this  country  on  Handley-Paiges — and  I 
asked  a  gentleman  to-day  to  find  out  for  me  if  we  have  one  single 
Handley-raige  in  ttiis  country  that  has  any  life  as  a  flying  machine; 
every  one  of  them  crash.     I  do  not  think  we  have  one  left. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  has  been  considerable  in  the  reports  we  have 
seen,  and  in  the  testimony  we  have  taken,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Handley-Paige  was  one  of  the  very  valuable  machines,  and  was  put 
into  quantity  production  toward  the  last  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  for  this  reason: 
Toward  the  last  of  the  war  both  sides  had  developed  night  flying 
quite  a  bit,  night  fighting,  and  they  would  send  machines  out  at 
night  to  attack  us.  It  was  my  beliei  that  if  the  war  had  continued 
six  months  more  we  would  have  had  to  discard  entirely  all  of  the 
big  slow  machines,  because  the  other  fellow  would  get  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  mean  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans 
would  get  our  men  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  enemy  would  get  our  men,  the  same  as  we 
would  get  theirs  at  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  names  of  their  machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Folker,  the  Albatross,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Mercedes  engine  was  what  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  they  used  that  in  some  of  their  fighting 
machines. 

As  to  the  sjstem  of  lighting  at  night,  the  Italians  had  developed 
a  system  of  lighting  whereby  instead  of  attacking  in  the  dark  tney 
would  wait  until  they  got  near  the  place  and  then  illuminate  the 
whole  territory.  In  tne  meantime  they  had  pursuit  machines  above, 
and  those  machines  would  come  over  the  illuminated  territory  ana 
pounce  down  upon  the  enemy.  So  we  were  coming  to  a  time  when 
the  big  slow  machines  were  being  discarded  and  faster  machines  were 
being  adopted.  The  Handley-Paige  was  a  machine  of  slow  movement, 
which  is  naturally  slow  on  account  of  its  weight  and  other  conditions. 
They  were  doing  good  work  bombing  across  the  channel,  for  that 
particular  purpose,  and  it  was  accordingly  good  as  it  carried  a  big 
freight,  ana  it  would  do  good  work  for  that,  lout  I  do  not  believe  the 
contract  we  entered  into  with  the  Handley-Paige  people,  to  the  extent 
that  that  contract  went,  was  justified  at  all. 

I  will  ask  the  committee  to  get  a  copy  of  that  contract  and  see  how 
far  we  went  in  it.  We  aheaay  had  at  that  time,  mind  you,  15,000 
American  mechanics  in  England,  and  we  could  not  draw  one  man 
from  them  unless  we  replaced  him. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  You  mean  at  tliat  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  when  we  entered  into  this 
Handley-Paige  contract. 

Mr.  Freak.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  soldiers,  taken  from  the  United  States. 
They  were  taken  from  the  United  States  and  put  into  the  English 
factories  and  were  paid  soldiers'  pay,  15,000  of  them.  The  original 
pmpose  was  all  rignt,  but 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Throughout  this  period? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  coming  to  that.  As  I  say,  the  purpose  of  it 
was  all  right,  which  was  to  put  them  in  aviation  factories  and  let 
them  get  experience,  and  then  we  would  draw  them  out  and  put 
them  in  squadrons.  When  we  contracted  with  England  to  take  those 
15,000  men  we  agreed  to  keep  them  there  and  not  take  them  away 
unless  we  replaced  them.  We  got  our  men  in  there,  and  then  when 
the' Allies  put  the  priority-shipment  order  on,  after  the  spring  attack, 
when  we  could  only  send  certain  men,  certain  kinds  of  troops,  we 
were  put  in  a  position  where  we  could  not  ship  over  men  to  replace 
these  boys  we  had  in  the  English  factories — and  that  was  the  very 
time  when  we  needed  mechanics  in  our  squadrons,  but  we  could  not 
take  a  man  out  of  England. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  did  thev  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  soldiers'  wages  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  it  the  testimony  which  was  presented  to  the 
committee  on  yesterday,  to  the  eflFect  that  in  the  spruce  woods  of  the 
West  men  were  not  only  exempted  from  actual  warfare,  men  who 
were  in  the  service,  but  were  being  paid  the  wages  paid  in  the  civilian 
West,  running  from  $3.50  a  dav  to  $10  a  day— I  say,  if  that  is  true, 
it. would  seem  that  there  has  been  some  discrimination  against  the 
American  soldier  abroad. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  of  course  he  was  a  soldier,  and  had  to  go 
where  he  was  sent. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  these  were  soldiers  in  the  western  part  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  they  were  paid  extra  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Paid  the  going  civilian  wage. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  felt  sure  you  hadn't. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  take  it  to  be  so,  as  the  testimony  we  have  had  all  goes 
one  wav. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  paid  civiHan  wages,  not  only  the  men  in  the 
fields  and  forests,  but  they  were  exempted  from  any  military  service. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well. 

Now,  as  to  the  possibility  of  building  Capronis,  either  here  or  in 
Italy,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  to  see  Mr.  Frank 
Briscoe,  who  can  be  located  at  the  Briscoe  factory  at  Detroit,  and 
who  made  a  special  study  of  Caproni  production. 
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Mr.  Frear.  We  were  able  to  undertake  Caproni  production  here  in 
this  country,  then  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  retarded. 

Mr.  Freab.  I  understand  it  was;  but  would  we  have  been  able  to 
have  undertaken  it  and  gotten  production  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  we  had  devoted  any  energy  to  it  instead  of  centering 
everything  on  the  Liberty  motor? 

Mr.  Lauuardia.  Yes.  Lieut.  Harris  made  a  flight  of  1,000  miles 
in  a  Caproni  from  Detroit  to  Texas,  with  another  ^lachine  following. 
If  you  can  show  me  one  Handley-Paige  in  this  coimtry  that  made  that 
record,  I  will  eat  all  the  testimony  that  this  committee  is  going  to  take. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  driven  Capronis  almost  entirely  in  fighting 
across  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  this  cominittee,  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
these  machines,  to  hear  the  testimony  of  lieut.  Harris.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Harris,  and  Lieut.  Spencer 
Carr,  and  Lieut.  Agar. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  in  Italy,  and  they  were  the  three  men 
I  sent  home  to  instruct  others  to  fly  Capronis  to  be  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  had  no  opportimity  to  do  that  because  no 
Capronis  were  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  we  produced  some  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  the  armistice  was  declared,  I  think  they 
had  ordered  1 ,000  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  how  many  had  been  produced  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  think  any. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  I  know  that  orders  were  given,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  were  furnished.  These  interruptions,  as  I  can  readily 
understand,  break  up.  your  line  of  thought,  out  they  are  very  helpful 
to  the  committee  in  getting  the  information  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  giving  us  a  few  minutes  ago 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  Yes;  I  know.  Another  thing  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  although  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  as  they  probably  have  it  in  mind,  is  the  vast  amoxmt  of 
money  spent  in  this  country  on  fields  to  which  we  did  not  have  title. 

Now,  for  instance,  take  the  Selfridge  Field 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Where  was  this? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  Detroit,  I  think.  The  Selfridge  Field  is  below 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  I  think  Mr.  Joy  Baker  has  an  interest  in  it. 
Anyhow,  we  went  there  and  drained  that  groimd  and  made  it  a  really 
beautiful  place;  we  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on  it.  We  do  not 
own  it,  so  we  are  in  tnis  position,  that  we  either  have  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  ground  which  we  have  made,  or  turn  it  back,  con- 
siderably enhanced  in  value  by  ourselves,  and  let  the  other  people 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 
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Take  the  situation  in  Dayton,  Ohio:  I  think  McCook  Field — or  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  the  groimd  was  owned  or  controlled  by 
Col.  Deeds  and  Mr.  Ketterins,  who  were  in  the  Air  Service.  They, 
or  the  company  that  owned  me  ground,  leased  it  to  the  city  of  Day- 
ton, and  the  city  of  Dayton  leased  it  to  the  Government.  We  went 
there  and  spent  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  to  fix  that  groimd  for  a  fidd, 
and  put  up  buildings;  and  just  the  other  day  the  Secretary  of  War 
came  before  our  committee  (Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs  of  the 
House)  and  pleaded  that  the  one  thing  that  he  wanted — ^but  if  you 
will  read  his  testimony  you  will  see  that  he  had  no  policy  as  to  any- 
thing else — that  the  one  thing  he  wanted  was  to  Duy  the  field  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Let  me  ask  you  in  passing:  Is  that  the  field  that  was 
shown  in  the  Thomas  hearmgs  would-be  40  feet  under  water,  \mder 
the  Miami  River,  or  some  other  river  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know.     That  may  be  the  Selfridge  Field. 

Mr.  Fbear.  No;  it  was  the  field  at  Dayton,  I  think.  It  must  be 
the  Wilbur  Wright  Field. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  looked  into  that,  and  he  said  thev  would  have 
to  give  up — it  was  stated  that  the  McCook  Field  would  have  to  be 
given  up  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Dayton.  I  found  as  to  the  Mc- 
Cook Field  that  the  lease  does  not  expire  imtil  1927.  Thev  want  to 
buy  a  field  near  the  Wright-Dayton  works,  which  is  owned,  I  think, 
by  the  Morania  Land  Co. — and  I  am  reliably  informed  by  some  of 
my  friends  in  Ohio  that  the  same  people  who  own  the  McCook  Field 
control  this  company  that  owns  the  other  field.  Now  they  want  to 
sell  this  field  to  us,  and  ask  us  to  pay  $3,000,000  for  it.  They  have 
this  situation  in  Dayton:  That  we  have  developed  a  field,  and  have 
a  lease  on  it  until  1927 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  The  McCook  Field? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  They  want  to  release  that  field  to  the 
owners,  enhanced  in  value,  and  go  up  and  buy  another  field  from  the 
same  people,  for  $3,000,000. 

And,  Mr.  Magee,  that  answers  your  question  as  to  appropriating 
money  for  the  fiscal  year.  These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
howling  now,  and  saying  we  are  destroying  aviation  in  this  country — 
they  are  the  disappointed  people;  the  people  who  want  $3,000,000 
for  this  field  and  the  people  who  want  money  for  other  fields. 

They  want  $3,000,000  for  a  field  down  in  New  Jersey  to  build  a 
dirigible  station,  or  hangars.  Assuming  that  we  did  appropriate  the 
money  they  want,  they  could  not  possibly  be  finished  during  tliis 
year,  and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  development  of 
aeronautics  in  this  country.    They  wanted  $980,000  from  ua  to  buy 

froimd  adjacent  to  some  buildings  on  which  we  spent  several  million 
oUars  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  investigated  that  and  found  that  we  were 
using  those  buildings  for  storage  purposes,  for  storing  motor  trucks. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  so  that  is  not  necessarv  at  this  time. 

What  I  am  striving  to  have  done  is  this:  Take  an  inventory  first, 
and  find  out  just  what  we  have  in  this  air  service  of  oursj  what  we 
have  gotten  for  $1,000,000,000;  find  out  how  much  of  this  stuff  is 
actualjunk,  and  how  much  we  can  use,  and  determine  upon  a  policy, 
BO  that  we  will  know  just  what  land  we  will  need,  and  find  out  just 
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how  much  of  this  land  we  actually  own,  or  have  to  return,  and  then 
appropriate  money.  In  that  way  we  will  get  somewhere.  But  if  we 
keep  on  in  this  way  I  tell  you  that  any  money  that  is  appropriated  is 
very  risky. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  you  right  in  line  with  that,  if  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  you  know,  any  inventory  up  to  date  on  the  air  machines  tiiat 
are  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Mr. 
Frear,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  I  was  appalled  when  I  heard  that 
we  had  sold  $22,000,000  worth  of  Curtiss  planes  OX-5  motors,  stand- 
ard planes,  back  to  the  Curtiss  people  for  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  $22,000,000  worth  sold  for  $2,700,000;  wasn't  that 
the  figure  ? 

Mr.  LaGuarDia.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  contract.  This 
is  what  happened 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  contract  was  introduced  in  the 
record  by  this  conmiittee  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  IiaGuardia.  They  got  away  with  this  purchase  because  it 
was  intimated  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  most  of  this  stuff 
was  junk.  But  even  as  junk  it  would  have  brought  more  than  that 
amount,  because  wood  is  scarce  to-day,  and  metal  is  scarce,  and  it 
would  have  brought  more  than  that  at  any  rate.  So  that  we  have 
our  boys  all  through  the  coimtry  asking  to  buy  planes,  so  that  they 
can  keep  in  trim  for  fighting,  because  if  a  man  is  out  of  the  air  any 
length  of  time  he  will  get  rusty,  and  yet  the  Government  says:  ''We 
can  not  send  you  any  planes^' 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Right  there:  I  understood  that  to  be 
the  case,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  said  on  yesterday  they  would  sell 
them  at  $400  each. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  coming  to  that.  They  tell  you  they  won't 
sell  any  planes,  but  the  Curtiss  people  will,  and  they  will  sell  them 
at  $3,500  each.  They  buy  these  planes  from  the  Government  for 
a  very  small  price  and  then  they  will  sell  them  at  $3,500  to  people 
who  want  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  $5,000,  which  was  shown  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  LaGxtardia.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  before 
our  committee  (Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House)  and  I 
will  say — I  think  it  is  section  15  of  the  contract — ^would  warrant 
him  to  rescind  that  contract.  It  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Section  15  provides  that  if  the  Government  needs  these  machines 
they  can  withdraw  the  sale. 

Now,  then,  while  we  are  without  a  policy  as  to  our  Air  Service, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  this :  To  say  to  tne  ex-fliers  of  the  Army  and 
to  the  reserve  military  aviators,  if  you  will  affree  to  keep  in  training, 
and  fly  so  many  hours  a  week,  or  so  many  horn's  a  month,  we  wul 
sell  you  machines  or  lease  you  machines  at  a  certain  price.  In  that 
way  we  could  have  our  machines  all  over  the  country,  in  the  hands 
of  these  men,  and  they  would  be  training,  and  we  would  not  be  giving 
back  millions  of  dollars  to  the  same  people  who  made  millions  ol 
dollars  selling  us  these  various  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  $5,000  was  shown  in  the  record  yesterday. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Tiie  Secretary  of  War  was  before  our  committee 
yesterday  and  stated  up  to  $5,000. 
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Mr.  Magee.  But  if  the  Secretary  claims  that  he  will  sell  individuals 
a  machine  for  $400,  why  should  that  individual  pay  the  Curtiss  Co. 
$3,000? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you;  he  should 
not.     I  note  it  can  be  canceled  under  section  16  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  also  their  contract,  following  out  the  inquiry 
just  made,  is  it  not,  that  where  machines  had  not  been  put  upon  sale, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  flyers 

Mr.  ]MkGEE  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  It 
represents  what  my  experience  has  been,  and  my  inquiries  have  been 
along  that  line.  I  made  a  statement  in  the  House  that  I  understood 
an  individual  could  not  buy  a  flying  machine — a  Curtiss  machine. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Could  not  buy  a  Curtiss  machine  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  as  I  understood  it.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is  whether  these  machines  have  been  offered  to  individuals  at  $400, 
or  whether  any  individuals  have  had  any  opportunity  to  buy. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  answer  is,  no.  I  know  this  much,  that  a  good 
many  of  ex-flyers  have  written  to  the  department  for  this  same  typo 
of  machine.  It  is  a  good  machine;  it  is  a  low-power  machine,  and  tne 
man  who  is  in  business  now  doing  other  work  and  not  exactly  in 
flying  trim  can  take  some  flights  a  couple  of  times  a  month  and  feel 
reasonably  safe  in  them.  And  so  far  I  will  venture  the  statement  that 
not  a  single,  soUtary  machine  has  been  sold  except  for  deUveries  to 
the  Curtiss  people. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  is  this:  If  it  were  generally  known  as  a 
fact  that  flyers  in  this  country,  or  young  men  who  would  like  a 
flying  machme,  could  buy  one  of  the  Government  for  $400,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  buy  the  same  kind  of  a  machine  from  a  company  at 
$3,000  or  $3,500? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Why,  of  course  not;  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  War  to  rescind  his  contract  with  the  Curtiss 
people. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  this 
committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  To  come  back  to  your  question,  Mr.  Frear,  to  the 
inventory:  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  intelligent  information 
as  to  just  what  the  situation  in  that  respect  was.  I  had  introduced, 
as  you  know,  sometime  ago  a  resolution  which  I  conferred  with  you 
about,  and  it  waspassed  by  the  House  yesterday.  This  will  compel 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  to  the  House  an  inventory  showmg 
the  number  of  planes  we  have,  where  located,  how  many  hours  they 
have  flown,  what  they  cost;  the  same  as  to  motors,  the  same  as  to 
spare  parts,  and  the  same  as  to  material. 

This  inventory  can  be  used  also  by  the  sales  department  in  dis- 
posing of  our  surplus  supplies,  so  that  they  may  have  intelligent 
information. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  that  you  get  a  copy  of  your  resolution  and 
have  it  inserted  in  the  record  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  do  that. 

After  we  know  what  we  have,  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  we  will 
find  that  a  good  many  of  our  supplies  are  out  of  proportion,  that  we 
have  too  much  of  one  thing  and  not  enough  of  sometning  else. 

I  also  desire  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  they  go  into  detail 
as  to  where  our  surplus  of  Liberty  motors  are  stored  "and  the  manner 
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in  which  they  are  stored.  We  do  not  want  these  machines  to  go 
to  ruin  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  I  would  advise  that  the  best 
engineering  advice  in  the  country  be  obtained  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  storing  these  Liberties,  so  that  we  can  keep  them  indefinitely. 

If  the  Liberty  motors  are  simply  stored  in  their  original  boxes, 
as  they  would  be  for  shipment,  they  can  not  last  more  than  a  year; 
they  would  ruin  and  deteriorate. 

1  also  want  to  point  out  to  the  conmiittee  that  they  should  in  the 
course  of  their  investigation  look  into  the  purpose,  the  scope,  the 
necessity  and  the  expense  of  the  so-called  Lockhart  Conmiission, 
which  came  to  Paris — ^were  going  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  there. 

Mr.  Fbear  (interposing).  Was  that  an  American  conmiission? 

Mr.  LaGuakdia.  That  was  an  American  commission,  and  Col. 
Dun  woody  sits  there  [indicating],  and  he  might  be  able  to  tell  you 
some  of  nis  experiences  with  them.  They  came  in  large  numbers, 
splendid  retinue,  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  accomplished  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Mr.  Freak.  Did  they  remain  in  Paris  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  remained  in  Paris  all  the  time — so,  they 
traveled,  I  suppose,  but  they  remained  in  Paris.     Our  Air  Service 

Quartered  them  and  gave  them  all  the  information  they  wanted, 
lut  their  purpose  is  worth  looking  into. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  composed  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  This  gentleman  named  Lockhart  was  the  head 
of  it  and  there  were  several  civilians. 

Mr.  Freak.  Who  was  Lockhart  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Col.  Dunwoody  can  tell  you. 

Col.  Dunwoody.  He  is  the  member  of  the  firm  of  Goodrich- 
Lockhart  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  their  business.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Dunwoody.  I  think  he  is  a  banker  and  broker.  He  is  also 
in  the  Goodrich  business. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean,  Congressman,  that  this  commission 
was  appointed  by  any  duly  authorized  authority  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  it  was  noC. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  how  long  a  period  were  they  over  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  did  they  arrive,  Colonel — it  was  about 
Mav,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Dunwoody.  I  should  say  they  were  over  there  four  or  five 
months. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  their  recommendations  were,  if 
anvthing  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  that  connection,  when  was  it  they  went  over  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  it  was  about  April  or  May — ^may  I  go 
baok  a  minute?  I  am  sorry  to  give  my  testimony  in  such  a  dis- 
jointed manner. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  when  did  they  go  over  ? 

Col.  Dunwoody.  I  should  say  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  1918? 

Col.  Dunwoody.  1918. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  May  I  go  back  to  the  D.  H.  machines  and  point 
out  that  the  D.  H.  machines  which  we  sent  back  were  cased,  a  com- 
plete machine  in  a  box;  those  were  sent  back  here. 
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The  Chaibman.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  After  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  sent  them  back  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  a  large  number,  completely  cased, 
complete  machines.  I  want  to  point  that  out  in  connection  with 
what  I  said  before  as  to  the  way  we  shipped  them  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  were  those  receivea  over  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  guess  we  got  the  first  over  there  about  July. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  has  been  taken  in  New  York  by  Chair- 
man Johnson's  committee,  at  the  request  of  this  subcommittee, 
showing  that  a  large  number  of  machines,  320, 1  believe,  were  burned 
over  there  in  France,  and  the  photographs  of  the  fire  were  handed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  by  this  committee.  Do  you  know  what  the 
purpose  of  burning  these  machines  was  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  read  reports  of  that  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  the  photographs  of  the  burning. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  can  not  understand  that,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  burned  on  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  air  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Hiat  is,  you  believe  they  were  burned  without  any 
orders  from  headquarters-? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  can  not  understand  how  that  happened,  in 
view  of  my  knowledge  and  personal  acquaintance  witn  the  men 
out  there  and  knowing  how  they  appreciated  the  value  of  wood 
and  metals,  and  even  of  linen;  I  do  not  see  how  that  happened. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  marked  for  the  identification  of  the  ma- 
chines, so  that,  as  I  imderstand,  they  were  American  machines. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  something  that  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  happen,  I  believe  our  service  men  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  because  nobody  appreciates  the  value  of  a  flyer  any 
more  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  may  be  true,  but  when  we  are  selling  machines 
as  low  as  we  are  in  this  country,  transportation  and  other  matters 
might  have  interfered. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  could  have  taken  that  wood  to  Italy  and 
almost  got  its  weight  in  gold;  they  could  have  chopped  up  the 
motors  and  sold  them  to  Germany  at  almost  any  price.  It  is  valu- 
able. You  have  no  idea  how  scarce  materials  are  m  Europe  to-day. 
There  is  no  explanation  for  it.     I  can  not  understand  how  it  was  done, 

Mr.  Frear.  May  we  ask  you.  Major,  to  get  back  to  our  Italian 
situation  there?  We  interrupted  you  about  machines  that  were 
in  service.  I  want  to  know,  briefly,  what  was  done  during  the  war 
while  you  were  there,  what  machins  were  used  and  whether  any 
machines  were  furnished  to  the  Americans. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Our  boys  had  finished  the  elementary  training,  and 
were  sent  to  France  for  advance  training,  pursuit  and  observation 
schools,  and  then  some  were  sent  to  schools  to  train  for  bombers. 
A  large  number  of  these  men  were  sent  north  in  France  and  England 
to  go  into  bombing  work,  and  some  of  us  were  detailed  to  the  Italian 
front.  I  had  at  the  Italian  front  at  all  times  about  60  men.  We 
kept  them  there  training  with  a  few  machines,  if  we  could,  and  then 
sent  them  north.  They  would  go  right  in  squadrons.  We  had 
none  of  our  own  machines  in  Italy  at  aU. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  no  time  ? 
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Mr.  LaGtjardia.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  no  time  was  an  American-made  machine  in  Italy. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Never,  and  no  machines  were  actually  owned. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  from  what  time  were  American  flyers  engaged 
in  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  went  there  to  train  in  October  of  1917,  and 
we  got  to  the  front  in  Jmie  of  1918.  At  the  front,  inasmuch  as  we 
had  no  machines  of  our  own,  or  in  complete  squadrons,  we  were  di- 
vided and  assigned  to  Italian  squadrons.  Each  ItaUan  squadron 
had  so  many  Americans  in  it  and  a  Caproni  would  fly  with  an  Amer- 
ican and  Italian  crew. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  many  men  did  you  have  there  on  the  front 
flying? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Sixty  men  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  Italian  front  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  command  there,  and  I  would 
send  Col.  Dunwoody  down  an  order  for  15;  I  would  send  up  15  and 
take  15  out  of  the  bombing  school. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  Col.  Dunwoody  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  was  our  commanding  officer  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  flying  yourself  during  a  portion  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  bombing  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  used  the  Caproni  throughout  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  used  the  Caproni.  We  took  about  a  half  ton, 
or  700  pounds,  of  explosives  at  night  trips. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  period  of  time  did  you  sav  that  machine  could 
maintain  itself  in  the  air  with  the  fuel  supplies  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Those  machines  we  used,  four  hours.  But  Ca- 
proni had  his  machines  rigged  up  for  six-hour  trips. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  would  tnat  take  you? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  had  a  safe  radius  of  200  miles  and  back.  We 
never  flew  that  far,  however. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  close  to  the  battle  line  were  the  machines 
ordinarily? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  would  take  us  from  15  to  20  minutes  to  reach 
our  ceiling  and  get  into  the  enemy's  territory. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  would  it  take  the  Caproni  to  reach  his  ceil- 
ing— to  rise  up  ? 

MT.  LaGuardia.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  here  was  that  the  De  Haviland  time 
was  48  minutes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly.  We  were  given  10 
minutes  over  the  field,  and  that  would  take  us  a  thousand  feet  up, 
and  WQ  had  to  go  up  14,000  feet  when  we  went  over  the  mountains, 
and  I  should  thmk  that  would  take  us  30  to  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  those  Caproni  machines  have  a  longer  period  of 
flying? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  different  type. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  heavier  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  A  heavier  machine. 
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Mr.  P^EAR.  But  the  De  Ha  viland  4  is  spoken  of  as  the  machine  we 
eventually  furnished. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  not  fit  for  fighting. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  fit  for  fighting?  It  was  not  equipped  for 
bombing,  when  it  took  48  minutes  to  roach  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  would  not  be  an  answer.  It  took  48  minutes 
for  it  to  reach  its  altitude  on  our  own  territory,  and  then  go  across 
at  the  14,000  feet.  I  think  the  De  Haviland  4  coidd  be  used  as  a 
day  bomber  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  of  Col.  Clark  and  of  others  who  were 
using  it,  as  I  understand,  was  that  it  was  not  qualified  for  bombing, 
and  they  gave  this  as  an  objection;  that  is  the  testimony  put  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  we  went  out  with  Capronis  in  the  daytime 
we  went  out  with  squadrons,  with  machines  all  around  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  a  long  time  you  could  spend  in  the  air.  The 
DeHaviland  4's  could  only  cany  for  two  hours,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  time  was  expended  in  riding  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  would  generally  take  out  with  us  two  and 
a  half  hours  of  fuel,  and  load  up  the  rest  with  bombs,  and  in  the  day- 
time we  had  the  pursuit  fleet  with  us,  and  when  we  were  attacked 
the  pursuit  fleet  would  take  care  of  them,  and  we  had  two  gunners, 
one  front  and  one  rear,  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  De  Haviland  9  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  machine 
that  was  eventually  being  prepared  and  as  a  Dombing  machine  and 
fighting  machine.     That  is  a  heavier  machine  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  a  heavier  machine. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  being  placed  in  production 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  did  not  get  any,  did  we,  Colonel? 

Col.  DuNWOODY.  One  machine.  We  got  an  English  machine  that 
had  been  shipped  over  and  which  was  lost  on  its  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  on  what  front  it  was  eventually  used  in 
fighting? 

Col.  DuNWOODY.  It  never  got  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  had  anything  better  than 
the  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  number  I  gave  you.  But  we  had  the  best 
men  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  were  those  men  supplied — the  men  who  did  fly — 
with  what  machines  we  did  supply  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  had  Spads  and  Newports  and  Sampsons 
and  anything;  and  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  if  we  did 
have  any  men  at  the  front,  if  we  did  not  get  any  machines — and 
sometimes  we  did  not  get  as  good  machines  as  we  ought  to  have  got — 
that  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  the  policy  and  other  skill  of  Col. 
Dunwoody,  who  is  right  here.  How  we  got  them,  we  do  not  know. 
I  would  hate  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  did  not  get  them  through  the  ordinary  red-ta{>e 
procedure  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  1  do  not  know  whether  it 
IS  material  or  not,  but  I  thought  what  Gen.  Mitchell  said  was  of 
interest  about  the  steel  contract. 

Will  you  state  what  the  steel  contract  was — ^first,  was  there  any- 
thing about  this  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  you  over  there 
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endeavored  to  cut  red  tape  where  ever  necessary  and  supply  the 
needs  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuakdia.  In  this  instance  we  had  promised  Italy  to  furnish 
a  cei  tain  amount  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is,  this  Government? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  This  Government.  And  owing  to  shortage  in 
tonnage,  of  course,  we  could  not  deliver;  and  owing,  also,  to  the  fact 
that  alter  the  retreat  in  October,  1917,  Italy  was  entirely  without 
food.  So  some  of  that  tonnage  had  to  be  usea  to  get  wheat  and  flour 
over.  The  Italian  Government  knew  they  could  get  some  steel  and 
hardwoods  from  Maine  and  also  copper.  But  they  coidd  not  buy 
it,  because  their  exchange  was  shot  to  pieces,  and  it  made  the  price 
prohibitive.  I  heard  about  this,  and  I  went  to  the  air  nrinister,  and 
told  him  that  if  I  could  arrange  to  get  that  stuff  for  him,  if  he  would 
credit  the  United  States  for  that  amount,  thereby  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  raw  material  which  we  had  to  send  from  the  United 
States  and  reducing  our  tonnage.  He  was  tickled  to  death.  The 
necessity  and  the  logic  and  the  usefulness  of  this  was  plain.  I  went 
with  my  little  idea  to  Paris,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  went  against  any  of 
the  "hard-boiled''  Army  regulations  there  I  was  done  for.  So  Col. 
Dunwoody  and  I  went  into  conference  and  we  got  hold  of  McFadden, 
who  was  a  United  States  Treasury  man,  a  busmess  man,  and  he  had 
all  sorts  of  regulations  over  him.  But  he  saw  the  necessity  for  this, 
and  he  said,  "You  go  down  there  and  get  this  steel,  and  we  wiU  find 
out  to  pay  for  it  later."  We  drew  up  a  contract,  which  was  s^ed  by 
Col.  Dunwoody,  and  I  also  signed  it,  and  the  Italian  official  signed  it, 
arranging  to  take  the  food.  We  paid  for  all  of  this  stuff,  and  they 
credited  us  that  much. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  This  was  steel  ? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Steel,  and  anything  I  could  buy^teel,  copper, 
and  hardwood,  and  mark  you,  this  was  not  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds; 
this  must  be  deducted  cash,  and  we  had  to  pay  Italy. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Cash  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  everything  was 
settled? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  So,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  simple.  We  went 
down  there  and  got  the  stuff.  Just  how  we  got  the  stuff  out  is  not  a 
matter  of  record.  We  got  steel  and  copper,  and  we  were  on  the  way 
toward  getting  wood,  and  that  wood  was  sought  from  time  to  time 
after  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  reason  for  bringing  that  out  is  the  question  of 
control  by  the  present  methods  that  govern  the  War  Department, 
whether  or  not  it  was  tedious  and  became  embarrassing  to  quick 
action  that  is  sometimes  necessary  in  providing  material  for  the  air 
service  as  well  as  other  lines  of  service;  and  that  is  brought  before 
the  committee  by  various  suggestions  that  it  be  placed  in  another 
branch  of  service  or  an  independent  branch  of  service  and  certain 
assignments  to  be  made  of  material  when  provided  to  the  War 
Department  or  Navy  Department  or  other  branches. 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  this,  that,  for 
instance,  the  Navy  seemed  to  have  more  freedom  of  action  than  we 
had,  although  their  service  was  much  smaller;  they  were  able  to  get 
stuff.  For  mstance,  nothing  held  them  back;  they  even  came  down 
to  Italy  and  tried  to  overbid  on  machines  we  were  buying;  they  were 
not  hampered  by  anything. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  we  were  in  competition  with  ourselves — two 
branches  of  service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  but  we  stopped  that  down  there.  But  I 
understand  here,  and  even  France  where  the  colonel  had  some 
trouble,  they  were  not  permitted  to  buy  anything. 

Mr.  Frear.  TTiat  could  have  been  avoided  provided  the  entire 
service  could  have  been  under  one  control  so  as  to  have  made 
assignments. 

A&.  LaGuardia.  And  what  showing  we  did  make  at  the  front  with 
our  men,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  machines,  sometimes  they 
had  Nieuports  when  they  should  have  Spads,  and  sometimes  they  diU 
not  have  the  best  Spads. 

Mr.  Frear.  Sometimes  we  did  not  have  the  best  Spads — ^why  not  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  could  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  get  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  What  we  comd  get  in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  Spads  they  were  willing  to  let  you  have  that  they  were 
not  using  themselves  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  not  willing  to  let  us  have  them.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  got  them,  but  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  Col. 
Dunwoody;  that  is  why  we  made  the  showing,  because  we  cut  the 
red  tape. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  seconds  the  French  were  using? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Toward  the  end  thev  were  good. 

Col.  Dunwoody.  They  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  French.  TTie 
product  was  at  last  divided,  and  we  got  about  two-fifths  of  their 
machines.  The  machines  would  come  right  out  of  the  factory,  and 
one  would  go  to  the  French  and  one  to  Ajoierica 

Mr.  Magee.  What  did  we  actually  accomplish  in  the  aircraft  from 
the  time  we  entered  the  war  April  6, 1917,  to  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
1918? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  As  a  factor  in  the  war? 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  in  machines  or  men  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  say,  what  did  we  accomplish  in  the  aircraft  service  ? 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Production! 

Mr.  Magee.  He  can  answer  the  question.  I  mean  as  an  efficient 
arm  of  the  service  in  the  conduct  of  the  war?    . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  I  think,  Gen.  Pershing  is  fair  to  lis  in  his 
statement  that  at  St.  Miehl  we  rendered  very  valuable  service,  and 
were  un  to  the  mark. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  the  machines  of  American  manufacture — that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about;  not  of  the  personnel.  But  what  we  did 
accomplish  in  the  aircraft  from  the  standpoint  of  American  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mv  reply  to  that  and  my  personal  opinion  is 
practically  nothing.  We  would  have  been  just  as  well  off  without 
those  four  squadrons  of  D.  H.  at  the  front  as  with  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  appears  as  a  matter  of  record,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  the  personnel  of  the  American  airmen  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  Gen.  Mitchell  who  was  in  command  at  St.  Mihiel — had 
command  of  all  the  airmen 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  Of  that  sector;  that  was  our  fight. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  had  command  on  the  Italian  front? 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  did,  of  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  had  command  of  both  the  Americans,  the  British, 
and  the  French? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  our  fight,  and  he  was  in  gen- 
eral command. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  it  showed  the  reliance  that  was  placed  upon 
our  men  when  given  positions  of  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  were  in  command  of  everything — ^in  command 
of  a  division  fighting  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Bow  many  machines  did  we  have  there,  would  you 
saVy  in  that  battle? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know.    Gen.  Mitchell  could  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  •except  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  privi- 
l^e — ^I  have  not  gone  through  all  of  my  memoranda,  as  I  have  sev- 
eral bags  of  it,  and  if  I  find  anything  of  importance,  I  would  like  to 
come  back. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  and  to  have  you 
add  anytiiing  that  occurs  to  you.  Is  there  anything  valuable  in  this 
data  that  ought  to  be  added  in  the  record  ?  . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  will  get  that  from  Gen.  Mitchell.  I  vdll  be 
glad  to  loan  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  LaGuardia, 
when  did  you  enter  the  service? 

ifr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  it  was  August,  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understood  you  were  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
August. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  think  it  was  1916. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  training  did  you  have  before  you  were  com- 
missioned ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  1915  the  most  of  my  friends  went  to  Platts- 
burg.  I  could  not  go  because  I  was  too  short.  So  I  went  out  to 
Mineola  and  took  a  course  at  a  private  flying  school  and  thought  I 
was  doing  some  flying.     I  just  got  the  rudiments  of  flying. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  a  certain  amount  of  training  preceded  your  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  that  was  a  part  of  the  requirement,  that  every  man 
has  to  have  certain  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  did  not  depend  on  time,  but  as  soon  as  a  man  could 
qualify  he  would  be  given  a  commission;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On,  no;  I  was  not  given  a  commission  until  after 
I  entered  the  service. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  have  training  preceding  your  entrance  into  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  did  have  training,  but  not  sufficient  to  qualify 
me  as  a  military  flyer. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  you  reached  France  in  October.  Did  you  have 
any  work  in  England  before  you  went  to  France,  and  how  long  did 
you  remain  in "France  before  you  went  to  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  A  few  days. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  took  charge  of  this  training  field  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  One  of  the  fields. 
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Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  that  field  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Ovest. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  purely  an  American  training  field  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  how  many  other  American  training  fields  were 
there  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  None.  We  had  two  fields  in  the  aviation  sector. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  were  you  in  charge  of  both  of  these  fields  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardja.  I  was  in  charge  of  one  field,  and  then  later  I  was 
in  charge  of  aviation  matters. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  your  position  when  you  became  in  charge  of 
aviation  matters  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Captain. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  superior  offider  in  Italy  then  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  Maj.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  general  line  of  your  duties  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  when  I  first  went  down  I  was  second  in 
command  under  Maj.  Ryan,  and  then  I  was  placed  in  command  of 
this  other  camp  when  we  opened  that.  Then,  besides  that,  I  had 
charge  at  all  times  of  all  production  matters,  so  that  I  made  several 
trins  to  Paris,  France — ^I  think  I  made  about  one  trip  a  month. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  would  carry  on  the  negotiations  as  to  the  supplies 
required  for  the  Italian  sectors  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  I  did  for  contracts  for  training. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  Americans  have  any  training  field  where  men 
were  being  trained  at  the  time  you  reached  Italy? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  had  just  got  one  of  these  fields. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  initiated  this  field  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  think  there  were  60  men  when  I  got  down 
there. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  at  the  initial  stage  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  had  not  been  anything  particularly  accomplishetl 
up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  None  of  the  boys  had  received  wounds  yet. 

Mr.  Lea.  Had  the  construction  work  been  done  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  had. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  done  on  contract  with  America  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  theirs.  We  paid  so  much  a  man  for  train- 
ing. They  desired  to  bill  us  for  everytning.  Then  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Italians  we  could  not  take  away  the  buildings  or  the  ground  or 
anything  like  that.  So  we  figured  a  reasonable  value  of  depreciation 
of  property,  actual  cost  of  fuel,  actual  cost  of  construction  of  all 
planes,  and  it  got  down  to  a  basis  so  that  we  paid  them  for  each  man 
so  much,  whicn  was  actual  cost.  The  Italian  Government  did  not 
make  a  penny  off  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  we  did  not  acquire  title  to  any  fields  in  Italy  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  I  did  not  want  to  do  Ihat.  They  did  that 
in  France,  and  I  did  not  like  the  wisdom  of  it.  They  wanted  to  sell 
me  those  fields,  and  I  think  would  have  been  willing  for  us  to  buy  them« 
but  I  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  far  was  this  from  the  coast? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  flew  to  the  coast  on  our  teste.  I  should  say 
it  was  about  30  or  40  miles. 
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Mr.  Lea.  When  you  first  went  over-there,  all  these  Americans  were 
there  for  trainmg,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  were  not  any  trained  fighters  there  at  that  time  'i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  did  it  take  to  qualify  the  American  boys  to 
enter  the  fight  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Let  us  take  bombing,  because  I  took  a  complete 
course  of  bombing;  and  if  we  had  had  the  machines  we  could  nave 
gotten  through  in  three  months  for  bombing. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  was  it  before  any  of  them  did  enter  the  fight  ? 
In  other  words,  when  did  the  Americans  first  enter  the  fight  on  the 
Italian  front  ?  , 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Eight  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  June. 

Mr.  Frear.  1918? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  I  had  my  first  boys  decorated  July  4. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  of  them  entered  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Sixty. 

Mr.  Lea.  Not  at  once,  though,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  These  machines  that  were  used  for  training  purposes  were 
all  Italian  machines  1 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  French — foreign  makes,  the  property  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  procured  through  the  Italian  Government  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  all  those  machines  used  on  the  Italian  front  on  a 
lease? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Those  we  used  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no;  we  used  their  machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  But,  our  Government  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of  them  ?  . 

Mr.  IjaGuardia.  Oh,  no;  not  the  front. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  Americans  do  your  work  under  the  Italian  flag; 
is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  were  assigned  to  Itahan  squadrons,  and  I 
had  an  American  machine,  because  I  made  a  few  speeches  in  Italy, 
and  the  Austrians  were  anxious  to  get  me,  so  as  to  make  an  example 
of  me. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  work  done  by  the  Americans  on  the  Italian  front 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  Itahan  troops  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Exactly;  the  same  as  our  boys  operated  with  the 
British. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  we  did  not  have  a  separate  American  air  service  on  the 
Italian  front? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  we  simply  were  giving  the  Italian  Government  the 
benefit  of  our  boys? 

Mr.  LaGitardia.  The  same  as  we  did  the  British. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  the  I  talians  were  supposed  to  furnish  the  machines  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  5'^es;  and  furnish  us  transportation.  We 
never  paid  transportation  going  to  or  from  the  front,  or  going  to  or 
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from  the  schools.  The  Italian  Government  always  gave  us  thai 
transportation. 

Mr.  IjEA.  So  the  American  contribution  was  men  and  subsistence; 
that  was  the  obligation  of  America  on  that  front? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  regiment  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  arrangements  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
furnishing  of  these  machines;  that  is,  I  suppose  the  Americans  went 
there  witn  thi^i  agreement  and  understanding  from  the  beginning? 

Mr.  IjaGuardia.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  there  never  were  any  American  machines  sent  there 
for  the  Italian  service? 

Mr.  liAGUARDIA.   No. 

Mp.Xea.  When  did  you  leave  the  Italian  service? 
Mr.  LaGuakdia.  The  Italian  service  ? 
Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  on  the  Italian  front. 

Mr.  IjAGrAUDiA.  I  left  there  on  the  15th  of  October,  I  think  it  was^ 
1918;  I  landed  on  the  1st  of  November,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  had  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Italian  front  after 
you  left? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  turned  oyer  the  command  to  Lieut.  Frost  at 
the  Italian  front. 
Mr.  Lea.  He  remained  until  the  armistice? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  remained  until  the  armistice.  He  is  here 
now.  And  then  when  I  was  relieved,  a  man  in  charge  of  aviation, 
Maj.  Glendenning,  succeeded  me. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  what  route  did  you  return  to  America? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  take  in  the  front  in  France  on  your  return  ? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 
Mr.  Lea.  You  came  directly  home  ? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  finally  have  any  flight  over  there  in  these  ma- 
chines the  Americans  furnished  ? 
.  Mr,  LaGuardia.  No. 
Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  visit  the  front  in  France  on  your  return? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Lea.  You  came  directly  home? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  did  you  personally  have  any  experience  over  there 
in  flying  any  of  these  machines  that  America  furnished  ? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  the  machines  used  by  the  Americans  ift  France,  the 
training  planes,  were  procured  over  there,  I  suppose,  in  France. 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Not  the  American  planes. 
Mr.  Lea.  They  were  French  planes  ? 
Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  were  all  the  machines  you  had  over  there  for  training 
and  other  purposes  of  foreign  make  ? 

Mr.  LaGijardia.  They  were  of  foreign  make,   except  those  De 
Havilands  that  I  mentioned  before. 
Mr.  Lea.  How  many  were  there  of  those  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  gave  vop  that;  in  September,  we  had  two  squad- 
rons; in  October  we  had  four  squadrons. 
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Mr.  Lea.  How  many  to  a  squadron  ? 

Mr.  LaQuardia.  Eighteen  machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  apportunity  for  personal  observation 
of  the  aircraft's  actual  work  m  France  ? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Li  France  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  that  is,  on  the  front. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  had  you  had  any  technical  experience  in  engine 
matters  before  you  entered  the  service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  all  the  information  you  had  is  from  the  operation 
of  these  machines 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  And,  of  course 

Mr.  Lea  (continuing).  And  the  condtict  in  the  air  and  flying  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  my  education  in  this  work  for  15  mouths. 
Of  course,  a  man  must  be  a  terrible  dope  if  he  did  not  learn  anything 
in  that  time;  his  life  is  right  up  against  it  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  this  material  that  you  procured  in  Spain  was  in 
effect  a  substitute  for  material — permitted  to  be  a  substitute — that 
America  was  to  supply. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.   xes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  they  did  not  fuUy  keep  the  terms  that  America  had 
made  ? 

Mr.  IjaGuardia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  you,  that  was  due  to  the  shipping 
conditions? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Lea.  So  America  was  not  guilty  of  breach  of  good  faith  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  it  was  not  a  lack  of  good  faith  at  all. 

Mr.  liEA.  So  nobody  is  to  blame  for  the  failure 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  Except  the  failure  to  have  the 
ships;  that  is,  as  to  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  it  was  not  a  willful  failure  to  furnish  it  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  The  Italians  felt  that  in  the  allocation  of 
ships  they  did  not  receive  enough  tonnage. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  they  all  felt  that  way.  You  were  rather 
proceeding  without  express  authority  to  carry  out  our  imderstanding  ? 

Mr.  I^GuARDiA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  thought  he  was  reflecting  on  somebody  for  not  furnish- 
ing that  material. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  preparation 
for  the  Air  Service  was  for  Italy,  Francis,  and  England,  as  comapred 
to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  When  the  war  broke  out  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  mean  is,  when  the  war  broke  out  originally. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  when  the  war  broke  out  origiaally  no  one 
of  the  countries  had  machiue  guns  in  their  planes ;  they  would  come 
over  each  other's  territories  for  observations  and  later  on  take  pho- 
tographs and  greet  each  other  as  they  passed  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  not  fighting  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardi  a.  No,  sir.  And  later  soine  took  revolvers  with 
them,  and  later  on  they  put  machine  gims  m  them  and  started  to 
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fighting.  Let  me  follow  that  up,  please.  They  had  flyers  and  they 
had  planes.  This  was  in  1914.  In  1914  we  had  approximately  less 
machines  than  they  had,  in  1914. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  figures  available  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  have  not.  But  from  1914  to  1917  they 
developed  wonderfully  in  the  war;  but  we  stood  idly  by  in  the  three 
years  and  did  not  have  a  thing,  so  that  in  1917  when  -we  declared  war, 
or  in  1916,  when  we  had  the  mix-up  on  the  border,  we  did  not  have 
anything. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  don't  know  how  much  they  had  to  start  with  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  ever  learn  how  much  Germanv  had  to  start 
with? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  She  had  more  than  France,  I  believe,  in  the  way 
of  flying  machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  have  understood  that  Germany  had  something  like  a 
thousand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thmk  that  all  appears  in  Mr.  Crowell's  book  on 
munitions,  and  we  will  put  that  alT  in  before  we  start  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  we  had  when  we  entered  the 
war  in  1917?    Did  we  have  anything  to  use  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Lea.  Nothing  but  some  in  the  nature  of  elementary  training 
machines. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  use  them  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  to  what  extent  did  the  manufacturing  for  foreign 
use  exteud  in  this  countrjr  before  we  entered  the  war?  To  what 
extent  had  the  manufacturmg  for  use  in  foreign  countries  been  carried 
on  here  before  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Quite  a  bit.  Curtiss  had  quite  a  big  contract  for 
the  English  Government,  shipping  machines  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  kind  he  made  ^ 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  the  JN  4. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  training  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  practically  the  same  engine  we  used  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  did  we  get  our  engines. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  same  source;  but  I  suppose  other  factories 
were  building  them.     I  was  not  here,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  as  to  the  training  planes  in  America,  did  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  nearly  the  demands  were  met? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  met,  is  my  understanding.  I  was  not 
here. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  the  first  step  toward  training  men  to  take  a 
legitimate  part  in  the  war  so  far  as  aviation  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  I  think  the  men  that  did  the  fighting  on  the 
other  side  we  trained  them  from  the  elementary  stage  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  training  was  the  first  step  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  JN  engine  answered  that  j)urpose  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  OX  5  with  the  JN  engine. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Made  in  America? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.     I  like  that  for  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  we  recently  sold  to  the  Curtiss  people  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir:  I  like  that  for  the  purposes  for  whicn  it 
is  intended. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you. know  how  many  were  made  during  the  war? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  a  tremendous  lot. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  we  used  for  training  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  What  ever  was  assigned  to  you.  The  Hall  stock, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  made  here  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  that  is  in  the  Hughes  report. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  do  you  know  of  anytning  of  an  understanding  of 
America  and  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  to  what  countries 
should  make  the  bombing  and  fighting  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuar»ia.  Why,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  an 
understanding  of  that  kind,  but  I  only  had  one  end  of  it.  I  never 
heard  any  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Italian  countries. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  have  heard  that  talk,  but  I  never  got  at  the  correctness 
of  it;  I  thought  you  mi^ht  have  it. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  tmnk  Col.  Dunwoody  would  have  that,  and  I 
think  Gen.  Patrick  would  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  some  understanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  England  and  France  were  to  provide  the  bombing  planes 
and  America  the  planes  for  other  purposes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia,  An  official  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  I  don't  know  that  there  was,  but  I  have  heard 
that  general  talk. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  All  I  know  was  this,  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  led  to  believe  they  could  let  up  on  their  manufacture  of  aviation 
motors 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  What  kind  of  motors  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  the  trouble.  When  I  delivered  the 
official  commitment  we  promised  them  the  Liberty  motor;  we 
promised  them  4,500. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  have  that  commitment  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  that  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  March  or  April,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  that  was  still  standing  when  the  war  ended  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  that  contract  we  contracted  to 
make  delivery,  and  never  kept  good  on  it  except  in  the  naval  motors, 
as  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  machines  America  was  furnished 
by  England  and  France  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  total  munber  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  what  America  did 
accomplish  in  the  Air  Service  itself — actual  accomplishments  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  What  we  did  accomplish  ? 
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Mr.  Lea.  Yes.     Did  America  contribute  to  any  material  extent  by 
the  Air  Service  to  the  winning  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  mean  production  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  No;  the  actual  results. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  our  flyers  did. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  was  it  to  a  material  extent  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask  mo. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  know 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  even 
answer  a  question  as  clear  as  that? 

Mr.  LaGtUArdia.  I  think  you  had  better  ask  Gen.  Pershing  when 
he  comes.     I  think  he  is  satisfied  with  our  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  imderstand  you  hestitate  because  you  do  not  want  to 
comment  on  your  own  service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  my  branch  of  the  service,  but  I  think  I  can 
say  our  work  came  up  to  expectations. 

Mr.  Lea.  Leaving  out  the  Italian  front,  what  was  the  work  on  the 
other  allied  fronts  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Of  our  men  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Excellent. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  did  the  work  compare  with  the  others? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  fliers  ?  • 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Very  favorably. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  think  that  it  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  winning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  think  my  branch  of  the  service  is  all  right;  of 
course,  I  do.     We  used  to  sav  we  won  the  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  notwithstanding  America  may  have 
failed  in  her  program,  or  fallen  down  in  her  program  of  furnishing 
the  engines  and  machines  that  it  was  provided  for,  yet  we  were,  on 
accoimt  of  the  engines  and  machines  furnished  by  other  people,  able 
to  do  our  part? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  an  American  I  hate  to  have  to 
swallow  that,  because  we  are  the  greatest  productive  people  in  the 
world.  And  that  makes  it  hurt,  because  when  these  Ei^lish  bovs 
and  the  others  would  say  to  us,  *'  When  are  yotup  planes  coming  over  t " 
''What  do  you  think  of  this  Sopwith?']  and  so  on,  I  say  it  hurts. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course,  we  have  to  admit  what  the  real  fact  is  and  we 
have  to  get  at  the  real  situation.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  capacity 
of  the  Italian  factories  for  motors  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  can  have  that  in  detail  for  you  if  you  want  it; 
I  can  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Suppose  you  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  have  all  that  in  my  dope  book.  By  the  way, 
in  that  ^connection  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  contract  for  Skeeny  motors. 
Col.  Dunwoody  approved  that,  but  we  coxdd  not  contract  for  any 
motor  of  that  size  on  accoimt  of  the  production  of  Liberties. 

Mr.  Lea.  .Who  determined  the  American  policy  so  far  as  France  or 
oversea  work  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  policy,  how  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at :  The  evidence  or  sugsestions 
indicate  that  every  once  in  a  while  a  telegram  would  come.    This  is 
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right, "  or  'I  This  is  wrong/ '  Now,  who  was  responsible  for  those  tele- 
grams advising  the  American  side  of  military  affairs  what  to  do? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  In  production  matters  of  that  kind  I  think  most 
matters  went  through  Col.  Dunwoody  first,  and  Gen.  Patrick,  and 
then  Gen.  Short  for  a  long  time,  Gen.  Deloy,  and  Gen.  Kennedy,  and 
Gen.  Boiling. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  if  a  telegram  was  signed  by  Pershing,  it  orig- 
inated from  that  part  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  disavow  responsibility  for 
the  telegram  sent  not  to  manufactiu'e  Spads,  because  I  think  that 
was  never  the  policy  of  our  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Freak.  Has  that  ever  been  traced  up  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Never  has  been  to  this  date  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  report  mentions  that. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Pershing  signed  it,  but  he  never 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  to  hold  him  responsible; 
it  came  in  his  name. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  to  hold  him  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  the  view  I  take  of  it.  Here  is  a  telegram  from 
Gen.  Pershing  through  official  sources.  Now,  have  you  any  specific 
information  to  make  that  assertion  t 

Mr.  LaGuardu.  I  have  this,  that  knowing  the  routine  of  such 
cablegrams  I  am  safe  to  say  that  Pershing  knew  nothing  about  that 
cablegram.  There  were  a  thousand  a  day,  and  they  went  on  refer- 
ring to  paragraph  so-and-so,  and  they  would  come  to  the  Air  Service, 
ana  we  womd  have  a  number  of  mffereht  paragraphs,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  it  is  simed  "Pershing." 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  I  concede  that,  but  until  there  is  a  specific  expla- 
nation of  this  telegram  you  must  assume  that  Pershing  is  responsible 
for  it.  If  there  is  an  explanation,  and  somebody  else  is  respon- 
sible  

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  The  testimony  of  Maj.  Muhlenberg  that 
I  have  read  into  the  record  shows  that  on  an  average  40  cablegrams 
were  received  every  day. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  what  you  say  is  on  your  knowledge  of  the  system  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  custom, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  not  on  the  circumstances;  it  is  immaterial  to  me, 
but  I  want  to  get  at  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  don't  think  it  Ls  fair  to  say  that  Peruhirig  knew 
anvthing  about  it;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Mr.  I^SA.  Now,  you  don't  have  anv  specific  information  with  rela- 
tion to  that  order  revoking  the  Spad.  order,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Excepting  that  the  officer  who  n^^nt  that  cable 
never  explained  it  to  my  satisfaction* 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  he  talk  to  you  personally  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  officer  was  tlutt  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardu.  Col.  Gorreli. 
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Mr.  Lea.  You  were  in  Italy  at  that  time,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  don't  know  what  day  it  was  sent;  I  was  in 
Paris  awhile. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course,  you  were  not  in  touch  with  the  particular 
situation  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  about — that  no  one  could  do  any  better 
and  not  ship  any  motors  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Col.  Dunwoody. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  colonel  here  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Those  two  engines,  what  was  the  reason  it  could  not  be 
tested? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  crank  case,  and  defective  bearings;  they  had 
two  different  metals  on  the  bearings,  didn't  they? 

Col.  Dunwoody.  The  metals  they  used  on  the  bearings  surface 
crystalUzed. 

"Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  could  not  use  them  at  all  for  the  test. 

Mr.  Lea.  Your  information  on  that  was  received  from  Col.  Dun- 
woody ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  other  sources. 

Col.  Dunwoody.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  engine  proper,  but 
of  packing,  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  how  was  it  that  England  with  the  help  of  the 
Americans  that  it  had  in  its  factories  and  having  been  in  the  war 
three  years  before  we  entered  could  not  furnish  us  more  engines? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Because  she  had  a  tremendous  air  service  to  fur- 
nish herself. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  the  capacity  of  the  English  fac- 
tories was  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  not  able  to  supply  us,  however.  Do  you  think 
they  had  all  that  they  could  be  expected  to  do  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  And  keep  up  their  own  forces  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  in  touch  with  the  English  situation  so  far  as 
the  other  supply  oi  the  aircraft  was  concerned  on  the  front  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  our  front  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  on  the  Italian  front. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  not  in  the  other  sections  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr,  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  their  supply  was  sufficient  for 
their  needs  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  they  did  give  us  some  macliines,  you  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  their  needs  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  must  have  been,  because  they  gave  us  some 
machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  they  had  in  the  war  i 
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Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  exact  figures  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  An  interesting  question  would  arise  right  there,  the 
question  that  we  were  employed  in  England  on  the  Handley-Paige. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  not  on  the  Handley-Paige  hut  all  over 
England. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  helping  England  on  her  production  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  as  I  understood,  I  may  not  be  right,  but  as  I 
understand,  American 'boys  were  sent  into  the  English  factories  to 
give  them  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  motors,  so  that  they  could 
go  to  France  and  give  the  Americans  the  benefit  of  their  skill  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  it  would  not  work  out  right. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  engaged  in  the  actual  service? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  America  get  any  benefit  of  their  work  in  the  English 
factories?  That  is  of  the  production  after  they  assisted  in  England; 
did  America  get  any  assistance  or  reward  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  don't  think  that  was  deducted;  I  don^t  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  we  get  any  extra  product  on  account  of  their  labor? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  because  they  went  into  the  factory  at  the 
time  England  took  out  men  who  were  therefore  exempt  on  industrial 
reasons,  and  I  think  they  replaced  men  that  went  into  the  arm\'. 

Mr.  Lea.  Into  the  English  Army  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  that  is  verr  interesting  and  I  Mill  go  into 
that  and  examine  who  actually  handled  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  However,  as  I  understand  it.  the  suggestion  in  that  line 
is  not  proper  that  England  failed  to  perform  any  duty  to  this  conn- 
try  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  countries  were  ctKj|>eratijig  all  the  way  thr^iugli  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  I  think  England  was  magnififient  all  the 
w^ay  through. 

Sir.  Lea.  This  priority  of  men  coming  arn^ss.  woijJd  you  ^'xplain 
that  a  little  more  in  detail  ?     I  am  not  familiar  with  tfat. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes:  after  the  drive.  I  tljink  at  (^Hsn)>rbi.  t))e 
English  retreated.  Things  were  j)retty  blue  tiieii:  they  gave  uh 
more  ships  to  carry  troops  over:  they  were  <*arrvirig  nieji  for  u**. 
and  it  was  understood  we  were  sending  onlv  infantrvnien. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  the  frrmt  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  sir:  right  to  the  front.  W**  w^-re  fot  io 
send  noncombatant  troops  at  all:  only  lighting  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  remember  the  date  <>f  that  drive  ^;j4i>i  < 

Mr.  LaGuardLa.  Xo.  sir:  I  think  it  was  in  Manh.  .V>  y^**  «■'**..»] 
not  replace  these  men  at  all.  Tliey  were  there  a  lof,v  t.r.'K-  vo»j 
know,  Mr.  Lea. 

Mr.  Lea.  Xow.  how  long  had  the  war  advanced  thtjt  i-.  jr^'-'sC 
back  to  the  begiiming — before  our  aUies  b**gan  pro^liHtion  of  t'./.^, 
heavier  planes  ? 

Mr.  L.\Guardia.  The  bombing  plane?;  * 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes:  the  bombing  phinefc.  i 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Tbe  first  raids  ^-ith  airships^,  you  m^-ttfi ' 
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'Mr.  Lea.  You  mean  dirigibles  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  and  then  they  raided  Paris  in  the  daytime 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  airships.  I  think  that  the  first 
bombing  planes  was  about  two  years  afterwards;  but  I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  memory  of  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  i  ou  think  that  the  war  had  advanced  two  years  before 
there  was  any  bombing  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Effective  bombing? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Germany  initiated  that  bombing? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  I  am  sure  I  am  rignt  about  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Germany  began  the  bombing  with  planes  on  an  unde- 
fended city  ? 

Mr.  LaQuardia.  Yes, sir;  Paris  was  an  easy  target— they  followed 
the  river  right  down. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  recall  how  long  it  was  after  that  before  the  Allies 
were  able  to  retaliate  with  the  bombing  planes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  Caproni  tells  me  he  was  ready  the  latter 
part  of  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  a  bombing  plane  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  spoke  with  reference  to  this  Caproni  plane  being^ 
largely  handmade. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  the  Skeeney  motor;  she  is  a  dandy. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  what  is  the  superiority  of  handwork  over  machine 
work  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  reason  for  handwork  rather  than  machine 
work? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Well,  I  think  it  is  the  old  school  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  machine  work  carried  on  in  England  more  expensively 
than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  that  to  avoid  the  factory  expense  and  to  get  cheaper 
labor? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  it  was  cheaper  at  that  time.  In  Italv  thev 
made  the  biggest  mistake;  the  best  men  went  into  the  war  rignt  otf,. 
and  the  best  men  were  killed  off,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  predica- 
ment afterwards  for  factory  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  ItaUans  showed  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
aircraft? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  bad  politics,  however,  in  their 
industry. 

Mr.  Lea.  Their  Government  was  in  bad  shape  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lea.  Torn  up  by  dissension  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  bad  politics  and  butting  into  industrial 
problems. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  that  Selfridge  Field  was  secured  by  lease,  as  I 
imderstand  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments on  it  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  in  the  millions,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  in  barracks,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Pumping  and  drainage. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  that  is  near  what  city  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Detroit.  I  may  be  wrong;  if  I  am  you  will 
permit  me  to  correct  the  record,  won't  you  ?  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  there  are  two  fields  at  Dayton?  . 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  One  of  which  the  Secretary  proposes  to  retain,  and  buy 
the  other? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir;  he  wants  to  release  the  one  to  buy  the 
others. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  wants  to  release  the  one  until  1927  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir;  and  sell  the  others. 

Mr.  Lea.  Has  the  other  ever  been  returned  to  the  private  people  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  never  had  it.  The  Dayton-Wright  people 
have  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  used  for  a  factory. 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  the  Secretary  of  War  recommend  the  retention 
of  that  field  for  a  factory  or  experimental  purposes  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  For  experimental  purposes. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  the  sale  of  these  aeroplanes,  as  I  imderstood  the 
Secretary  of  War  when  he  was  before  the  committee  a  few  days  ago, 
he  said  it  was  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  secure  the  uill 
amount  to  individuals;  that  they  fully  understood  the  value  of  having 
individuals  possess  these  machines,  and  that  they  were  giving  indi- 
viduals an  opportunity  to  buy  the  machines  at  $400,  about  twice 
what  they  charge  the  Curtiss  people,  but  that  they  had  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  machine. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Lea,  I  fear  you  misunderstood  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  said  that  was  the  policy. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  I  think  he  said  he  realized  that  was  desirable. 
If  anybody  said  that  the  permanent  policy  of  the  War  Department 
is  to  sell  machines  to  individuals  for  $400  he  stated  what  is  incorrect, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  War  said  yesterday,  as  I 
understood. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  I  complained  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Sales, 
and  he  informed  me  that  individuals  could  buy  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  will  state  this,  that  there  has  not  been  one 
machine  sold  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  as  I  understood  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  was  impressed  on  my  mind. 

ifr.  LaGuardia.  I  want  to  make  that  very  plain.  That  is  why  I 
introduced  my  resolution  for  an  inventory,  and  that  is  why  I  attacked 
the  Curtiss  contract. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  the 
evidence,  and  my  memory  of  the  statement  accords  with  Mr.  Lea's. 
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Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it,  and  I  think  that  the 
boys  that  flew  over  there  should  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  the 
machines. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  have  the  two  statements,  and  I  beg  the 
committee  to  investigate.  I  begged  the  Secretary  to  rescind  that 
last  contract. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know,  major,  whether  that  contract  has  been 
carried  out  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  It  is  being  carried  out;  they  are  delivering 
every  ^month. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  is  being  carried  out? 
I  mean  for  the  resale  of  these  machines  ? 

^fr.  LaGuardia.  It  was  executed  on  the  24th  of  April.  They  had 
three  months  deliveries  at  $75,000  worth  a  month. 

Mr.  Magee.  More  than  three  months  passed  since  April. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No  ;  May,  June,  and  July. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  about  August  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  haven't  got  into  August  yet.  I  am  talking 
about  deliveries. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  is  the  second  day  of  August  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  You  could  not  have  dehvered  many  on  yester- 
day.    They  are  taking  them  as  fast  as  they  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  what  contracts  are  back  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No;  but  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  stop  contracts  as  far  as 
not  executed. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Section  15  provides  for  deliveries. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Spad  contract  was  placed,  and  then  canc^ed^ 
and  then  after  a  period  of  several  months  it  was  again  put  in  force; 
that  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  After  several  months  it  was  a^ain  put  in  force^ 
that  is  true.  But  my  knowledge  is  only  from  reading  tne  testimony 
of  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  order  was  for  1,000  Spads,  and  none  ever  reached 
the  front  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir.  You  will  recall  that  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  was:  Why  not  take  Libertys  instead  of 
Spads? 

Mr.  Lea.  Nobody  on  this  side  is  responsible  for  the  order  revoking 
the  contract  to  manufacture  Spads. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  responsible  for  the  order  because  the  order 
from  here  stopped  the  Curtiss  planes. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean,  it  was  based  upon  a  cablegram  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Frequent  conferences  showed  we  needed  Spads. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  after  it  was  driven  home  to  them  they  gave  tJlie 
order  again.  The  original  order  was  for  3,000,  which  was  canceled 
and  the  subsequent  order  was  for  1,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  responsibility  attaches  to  somebody  over  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Someoody  over  there  probably  sent  a  cableeram^  but 
it  was  such  a  vital  question  at  the  start  that  it  should  have  beoi  seeo 
to.  Col.  Clark,  who  went  over,  according  to  testimony  placed  in 
the  record  on  yesterday,  when  he  came  back  urged  us  to  manufacture 
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three  airplanes  of  foreign  design,  one  of  two  English  that  he  referred 
to,  one  French  and  one  Italian — or  rather  he  urged  that  by  cable 
before  he  came  back,  and  then  when  he  came  back  he  again  urged 
it.  And  further  testimony  is  that  none  of  these  machines  was  ever 
put  in  process  of  manufacture.     That  is  the  testimony  of  Col.  Clark. 

Now,  Mr.  LaGuardia,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  word  about  your  decora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  LaGuakdia.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Well  then,  about  your  boys  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  We  got  our  men  into  action  the  first  day  we  got 
the  planes,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  five  of  our  men  had  earned 
war  crosses  by  July. 

Mr.  Freab.  By  reason  of  their  work  over  there  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  decorated  on  the  4th  day 
of  July  by  the  King  of  Italy.  I  think  I  had  about  20  or  25  of  my 
boys  afterwards  decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  need  not  answer  if  you  prefer  not  to  do  so, 
but  did  you  succeed  in  getting  a  decoration,  among  the  25  or  26 
boys  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  were  generous  to  me,  perhaps  charitable. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whether  you  deserved  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  that,  and  I  guess 
you  got  it  by  earning  it  all  right. 

The  fightmg  machine  in  Italy  was  what  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  used  the  Hennoit  and  the  Spad. 

Mr.  P^EAR.  And  what  about  the  French? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Their  own  Ballila.  And  the  SPA,  although  the 
observation  machine  is  a  little  scrapper. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  used  tne  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  not  ridden  in  that  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  want  to  be  sure  of  yourpresent  whereabouts, 
and  therefore  you  have  not  ridden  in  the  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  would  rather  not  state  for  the  record  what  I 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  Government,  when  it  entered  the  war,  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  through 
two  years  and  a  half  of  war 

Mr.  LaGuardia  (interposing).  Yes;  and  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  experience  of  Germany  and  Austria  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes;  because  we  had  observers  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  the  experience  of  those  coxmtries  for  two  and 
a  half  years  before  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  f^EAR.  I  speak  of  that  because  the  Secretary  of  War  t^tified 
before  this  committee  on  yesterday,  I  think,  that  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  war  we  had  two  or  three  hundred  training  planes  on  the 
Mexican  front. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  How  many? 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  or  three  hundred. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  On  the  Mexican  front? 
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Mr.  Frear.  Oh;  it  was  only  26,  I  believe,  wasn't  it  i 

The  Reporter.  He  said  16,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  will  make  that  modification.  How  many  did 
he  have  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  T  know  about  the  Mexican  situation,  but  as  that 
is  an  anny  matter,  under  the  present  circumstances  I  would  rather 
not  discuss  that  for  the  record. 

(And  at  this  place  there  was  considerable  discussion  outside  of  the 
record.) 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  imtil  Monday 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(And  at  12.45  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  until 
Monday  morning,  August  4,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  i  (Aviation)  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Expbnditubes  in  the 

War  Department,  House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  August  4,  1919. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment on  Saturday,  Hon.  James  A.   Frear   (chairman),  presiding. 
Also  present:  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  and  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.    (MAJOB  GEVEBAL  BTTBIVG  THE  WAB) 
MASOH  M.  PATBIGK,  EHGIHEEBS,  TJVITED  STATES  ABMT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  Give  your  full  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  record. 

Col.  Patrick.  Mason  M.  Patrick. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  a  general  in  the  United  States  Army? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  was  a  major  general  and  Chief  of  the  Air  Service, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  but  am'now  a  colonel  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  a  major  general  in  Europe,  and  were  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Thirty-seven  years,  very  nearly,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  jou  please  state  to  the  committee,  in  jour  own 
way,  your  connection  with  the  Aviation  Service,  and  just  what 
occurred  in  your  experience  and  from  your  observations  while  con- 
nected with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  in  aviation  work.  Or 
would  you  prefer  that  we  should  ask  you  questions  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  direct  state- 
ment, or  by  answering  questions,  as  the  committee  may  desire. 

Mr.  Frear.  Take  your  own  time  and  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

Col.  Patrick.  After  having  been  in  France  for  nearly  10  months, 
during  which  time  I  was  in  chaise  of  all  construction  work,  I  was 
summoned  by  the  commander  in  chief,  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
1918,  and  told  by  him  that  he  intended  to  appoint  me  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service  of  his  Army 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you:  When  did  you  go  to 
Europe? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  August,  1917, 
and  landed  in  France  the  20th  of  August,  1917. 

Shortly  after  this  interview  with  the  commander  in  chief  an  order 
was  issued  desijgnating  mo  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Service 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  And  that  was  from  what  date  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  will  have  to  tnist  to  my  memory,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  29th  of  Me^,  1918.  At  that  time  we  had  done  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  air.  The  commander  in  chief  at  the  same  time  told  me 
that  he  did  not  desire  tq  make  any  separation  of  his  air  service  into 
two  parts.  And  I  might  say,  by  way  of  explanation  right  there^ 
that  that  had  been  discussed  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  that  was  with  reference  to  having  one  section 
charged  merely  with  supply  and  the  other  section  charged  with 
operations  on  the  front.  He  said  he  preferred  to  hold  me  responsible 
for  all  the  operations  and  the  supply;  that  officers  under  me  would 
be  designated  to  handle  these  different  functions,  but  the  responsi- 
bility was  mine. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  commander  in  chief  was  Gen.  Pershing? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  the  Air  Service  was  ahnost  a 
negligible  quantity.  We  had  practically  only  two  or  three  squadrons* 
three,  I  thmk,  operating 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  was  in  May,  1918? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  airplanes  were  there  in  a  squadron  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  number  differed  according  to  conditions  and  at 
different  times,  but  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  average 
number  of  airplanes  in  a  squadron  with  us  was  20.  The  Germans, 
and  the  Frencn,  and  the  English  used  a  lesser  number.  But  I  think 
we  may  safely  say  that  we  had  20  on  an  average. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  confronted  by  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties— difficulties  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  supplies;  difficulties  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  properly  trained  personnel.  We  were  in 
touch  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  production  program 
here,  and  were  reasonably  familiar,  we  thought,  with  what  could  be 
supphed. 

About  that  time  the  Senate  committee,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was 
investigating  certain  Air  Service  affairs  here 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  was  the  Thomas  subcommittee? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  that  I  procured  a  copy,  or  at 
least  saw  a  copy,  of  a  part  of  their  report,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  they  said,  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  production  program  in 
the  United  States — ^which*  was  quite  evident — that  we  had  to  obtiun 
from  European  sources  such  material  as  we  could  possibly  get  to  eke 
out  until  our  own  came  through.  I  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  that  before  I  read  that  report,  and  had  taken  steps  already 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  statement  in  the  Thomas  report 
was  true  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  absolutely  true.  We  did  everything  we  oonld* 
with  both  the  French  and  English,  as  well  as  with  the  Italians,  to 
secure  fresh  materials  to  equip  our  air  forces. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  order  to  get  that  a  little  more  clearly  at  this  point 
let  me  ask:  You  stated  that  you  had  two  or  three  squadrons  at  the 
outset,  in  May.    They  were  equipped  with  what  kind  of  machines  ?^ 

Col.  Patrick.  Entirely  with  foreign  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  machines  would  you  say,  Gren.  Patrick^ 
speaking  more  particularly  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  We  had  one  observation  squadron  at  the  time 
that  was  eciuipped  with  Breguet  machines,  as  I  recollect,  and  one 
equipped  with  iJ^ieuport  or  Spads. 

Mr.  Freab.  The  Nieuport  or  Spad  is  a  fighting  machine? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  su*;  a  pursuit  machine — one-place  pursuit 
machine. 

Mr.  Freab.  We  had  one  squadron  equipped  with  those 

Col-  Patrick  (interposing).  Having  a  suggestion  by  mv  assistant, 
Col.  Gorrell,  let  me  change  that:  Some  were  equipped  with  two-place 
Spad  machines,  and  one  which  we  called  AR  machines,  which  were 
two-place  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  May,  1918  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  time  the  Spad  was  equipped  with 

Col.  Patrick  (interposing).  The  two-place  Spad  was  an  observa- 
tion machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  single  Spad  was  a  fighting  machine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  no  smgle-place  Spads  at  that  time.  We 
were  using  Nieuports. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tne  Nieuport  was  the  only  fighting  machine  you  had 
at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freab.  That  was  a  French  machine? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Go  ahead. 

Col-  Patrick.  Early  in  May,  and  before  I  took  charge,  we  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  French  (jovemment  by  which  it  agreed  to  turn 
over  to  us  material  as  it  was  available  and  as  we  needed  it,  the  prices 
to  be  paid  therefor  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  were  paid 
by  the  French  Govoimi^it. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  For  aviation  material  of  any  kind  wliich  they  might 
furnish  to  us.  This  was  a  very  satisfactory  working  arrangement, 
and  the  French  did  their  utmost  to  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  how  long  a  period  did  that  contract  last  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  «idi^ed  until  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  the  close  of  the  war  < 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  was  under  that  same  SL^rre^numt 
that  I  settled  with  the  French  for  materiiils  in  process  of  manufacture 
when  hostilities  ceased. 

During  the  somm^  of  1918  we  made  every  effort,  lK>th  a«  Uj  serrur- 
ing  personnel  and  matmaL  to  eijuip  squadrons  to  sefid  tijem  to  the 
front.  But  materials  from  the  L  nit-ed  States  did  not  l>egiu  to  arrive 
in  quantity  tmtil  July 

llr.  Frear  (interposing K  July,  VJlht 

Col.  Patrick.  Ye?,  sir.  They  sent  then  merely  the  l)H  4  plane!-, 
equipped  with  Uberty  engine*^.  the  onJy  ty^M*  that  wa^  ri iiiriufa<'tared 
hOTe  at  the  time.  -        * 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  it  yurhf-  de^idtj'iJv  a  wir^e  4'/m<:\ni-'i<m 
that  the  United  States  ttiould  not  atternpt.  at  tuat  tifn**,  t/>  ifianu- 
facture  any  singk^la'^  iiiarlJiie»>. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  wn^  your  cofi'lu-ioij  < 

Col.  Patbick.  Tliat  i-Vnv  lirm  <of,vu-tir,rj. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Then  why  did  we  order  at  the  outset  the  Spad 
machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  long  before  I  took  charge,  and  I  do  not 
know  about  that.     Do  you  mean  an  order  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  did  not  have  any  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  wise  we  did  not  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  other  machines  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
the  different  types  of  machines  that  were  needed  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Because  the  types  were  changing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  not  we  use  Spads  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  if 

Col.  Patrick.  We  used  improved  Spads,  but  better  Spads  were 
coming  out  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  very  true,  but  we  had  to  have  machines  to 
meet  the  situation;  and  did  we  have  any  fighting  machines  on  the 
front  until  the  DH-4  came  over? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  no  American  machines  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  condnsicm  is,  if  I  understand  you  right,  that  it 
was  better  for  this  Government  to  expend  all  its  energies  on  the 
DH-4  with  the  Liberty  motor,  rather  tnan  go  on  at  the  same  time 
and  attempt  to  provide  other  fightine  machines  that  were  recognized 
and  in  use  in  France  and  on  the  fignting  border  down  in  Italy.  Is 
that  true  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  vou  think  we  ought  to  have  laid  down  at  that 
time,  as  we  apparently  did,  and  have  devoted  all  our  energies  to  the 
development  of  a  motor  that  you  over  in  Europe  and  we  people 
here  knew  nothing  about  ?  That  is  right,  is  it  ?  And  tiiat  was  not 
perfected  until  what  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  DH-4,  as  I  stated,  with  Liberty  motors  began 
to  come  over  in  quantity  in  July,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion — ^which  was,  of  course, 
not  asked  for — but  inasmuch  as  you  have  given  it  I  want  to  find  out 
the  basis  on  which  you  reached  that  conclusion. 

Col.  Patrick.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  here  was  the  condition  of  affairs:  There  was  no 
fighting  machine  in  Europe  of  American  manufacture  i 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  iVnd  yet  your  opinion  is  that  this  Government,  with 
all  of  its  possibihties  for  manufacturing  the  various  machines  then 
in  use,  should  have  concentrated  all  its  efforts  upon  one  machine 
and  one  engine;  is  that  true?  Do  you  mean  to  be  imderstood  that 
way,  that  it  should  ignore  every  other  machine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  not  quite  that  way.  I  mean  to  be  understood 
this  way:  That  thev  should  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
observation  and  bombing  planes,  which  were  more  suitable  in  their 
tyoes  than  single-place  fighting  machines.     That  is  all. 

\h\  Frear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  have  manu- 
factured any  single-place  fighting  machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  At  that  time  I  Uiink  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  we  getting  enough  of  them  from  other  countries  t 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  the  testimony  before  us  and  we  want  to  got 
the  information. 
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Col.  Patrick.  We  were  getting  enough  from  other  countries,  and 
we  had  arrangements  made  to  get  all  we  needed,  from  other  coun- 
tries, to  supply  all  of  the  fighting  forces  we  expected  to  put  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  aviators  did  you  have  at  the  front  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Will  you  excuse  a  suggestion  right  there,  Mr.  Frear  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Suppose  you  just  let  (Jen.  Patrick  go  ahead  and  make 
his  statement,  uninterrupted,  and  then  let  us  ask  him  any  questions 
that  may  occur  to  us  as  necessary  to  clear  up  matters, 

Mr.  EiiEAR.  That  is  all  right,  out  Gen.  Patrick  made  a  statement 
and  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  we  would  get  the  matter  more  clearly  before  the 
committee  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  if  you  wo^W  just  let 
Gen.  Patrick  state  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  way,  and  we  may  . 
make  notes  df  such  things  as  we  want  to  interrogate  him  on,  and  then 
they  can  be  cleared  up  when  he  finishes.  In  that  way  he  would  not 
have  his  trend  of  thought  disturbed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  Gren.  Patrick. 

Col.  Patrick.  You  will  not  disturb  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  as  they  come  before  us. 

Mr.  Maoee.  This  DH-4  was  not  a  fighting  machine,  was  it  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  properly  so  described,  no.  That  is  not  what 
we  call  a  fighting  machine.  It  was  an  observation  or  bombing 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Let  me  finish  that  right  there.  I  imderstood  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  say  that  when  the  armistice  was  simed,  on 
November  11,  1918,  we  did  not  have  any  fighting  machine  forces  in 
the  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  did  not  catch  that 
question. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understood  the  Secretary  of  War  to  state  in  his 
testimony  that  on  November  18,  1918,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  we  did  not  have  any  fighting  or  bombing  machines,  any 
forces  of  that  kind,  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  None  of  American  make. 

Col.  Patrick.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  quite 
correct,  with  this  exception,  that  we  were  using  these  DH-4'8  as 
bombing  machines. 

Now,  MT.  Frear,  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  see  from  my  papers  here,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1918, 
the  French  had  945  pursuit,  1,440  observation,  225  day  bombard- 
ment, and  210  night  bombardment  planes,  making  a  total  of  2,820 
planes  in  the  French  Air  Service  on  the  30th  of  July,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  aviators  sufficient  for  those  planes? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  aviators  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
those  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  training  more,  and  they  expected  to  put 
more  in  the  field — and  I  think  their  expectations  would  have  been 
realized. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy  at  that  time,  of 
the  Germans,  so  far  as  their  strength  was  concerned,  on  any  date 
that  vou  may  have  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  Germans  had  1,080  pursuit  planes,  1,290 
observation  planes,  no  day  bombardment  planes,  220  night  bombard- 
ment planes,  or  a  total  of  2,592  planes  aQ  told.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  French  alone  had  more  planes  than  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  the  strength  in  air  service  then  with  the  Allies, 
at  that  time,  July  30,  1918,  or  with  the  enemy? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  AUies  had  a  preponderance  of  air  strength  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Counting  the  other  service  as  well. 

Col.  Patrick.  Countmg  aQ  the  AUies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  give  the  British  planes  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  At  that  time  the  British  had  911  pursuit  planes, 
,  390   observation   planes,    194   day  bombardment  planes,   and    169 
ni^ht  bombardment  planes,  making  a  total  of  1,660  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  the  British  preparing  other  aviators,  so  that 
they  would  have  other  men  to  take  the  air  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  waiting  for  planes  at  that  time,  or  do  you 
know  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer,  Mr. 
Frear,  about  any  service 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Let  me  explain  the  reason  for  asking 
that  question,  and  you  will  get  the  relation:  You  have  made  the 
statement  that  they  began  furnishing  this  Government  with  planes  at 
that  time.  W^hat  the  committee  desires  to  know  is,  if  those  various 
Governments  had  use  for  their  planes  themselves;  that  is,  were  they 
able  to  man  their  planes,  so  that  when  they  were  furnishing  planes  to 
us  they  were  taking  away  from  their  own  supply  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  takmg  away  from  their  own 
supply.  The  French  Government  greatly  increased  their  production 
of  planes  in  order  to  meet  our  demand,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
suppl}^  our  demands  in  addition  to  any  probable  demand  they  might 
make  in  manufacture. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  supply  all  our  demands  i 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  all  our  demands,  for  all  types  of  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  given  us  the  British,  the  German,  and  French 
planes  in  the  air  service  as  of  that  time.  How  many  did  the  Amer- 
icans have  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  At  that  particular  date  we  had  126  pursuit  planes, 
126  observation  planes,  18  day  bombardment  planes,  no  night  bom- 
bardment planes,  a  total  of  270  planes. 
-    Mr.  Frear.  Where  had  we  gotten  those  planes,  from  the  French  I 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  gotten  those  planes,  or  practically  all  of 
them,  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  on  July  30,  1918  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  continue  on  from  that  time  and  let  us  know  the 
progress.  Or,  first,  did  the  Belgians  have  any  planes — ^Mr.  Lea  has 
su^osted  that  question  to  me. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes;  the  Belgians  had  very  few,  but  I  have  a 
record  of  that,  too.     The  Belgians  had  45  pursuit  planes,  104  ob«er* 
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vation  planes,  and  10  night  bombardment  planes,  or  a  total  of  160 
planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  vou,  if  you  please,  to  furnish  the  committee 
vith  the  statements  whicn  you  have  there;  that  is,  with  those  figures, 
that  we  may  insert  them  in  the  record,  either  now  or  later  on. 

Col.  Patrick.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Lea  reminds  me,  did  Australia  and 
Canada  have  any  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  included  with  the  English. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  the  figures  as  to  the  Austrians  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  figures  for  both  the  Austrians 
and  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right;  we  would  like  to  have  them. 

Col.  Patrick.  The  Austrians  had  450  pursuit  planes,  200  observa- 
tion planes,  67  night  bombardment  planes,  or  a  total  of  717  planes. 

As  to  the  Italians,  they  had  282  pursuit  planes,  277  observation 
planes,  8  day  bombardment  planes,  47  night  bombardment  planes, 
or  a  total  of  614. planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Austrians  at  that  time  appear  to  have  largely 
outnumbered  the  Italians  in  pursuit  planes  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  Apparently;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  any  other  planes  in  use  on  the  other  side 
than  those  you  have  described,  as  far  as  you  remember? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  not. 

1^.  Erear.  That  substantially  covers  the  entire  airplane  situation? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  gives  the  combined  allied  planes  as 
^,528,  and  the  combined  enemy  planes  at  a  total  of  3,309. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  on  the  30th  of  July,  1918? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

1^.  Frear.  Then  at  that  time  we  were  in  the  preponderance  as  to 
planes? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  those  planes  distributed  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  All  along  the  western  front,  the  enemy  planes,  of 
•course;  and  the  British,  French,  and  our  own  were  likewise  dis- 
tributed along  what  is  known  as  the  western  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  all  on  the  front,  or  were  some  of  the  planes 
protecting  Paris  and  other  points,  or  where  were  they  located,  if 
an vwh ere  else? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  specific  location  of  the  planes: 
-this  is  the  total  that  we  had.  They  were  used  indiscriminately,  if  I 
may  so  refer  to  them — ^wherever  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  used  in  England  to  protect  London,  for 
instance  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  This  total  I  have  here  refers  simply  to  the  planes  on 
the  front.  They  were  not  home-defense  planes,  not  planes  used  in 
the  defense  of  Paris,  nor  does  it  count  any  of  the  German  planes  kept 
^y  them  defending  cities  along  the  Khine. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  were  planes  on  the  front  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  strength  of  planes  the  month  before 
that,  have  you  that  information  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  in  regard  to  German 
planeS;  and  in  regard  to  Austrian  planes,  and  other  planes  belonging 
to  other  nations  f 

Col.  Patrick.  The  figures  of  German  planes  came  from  the  French 
Aerial  Bulletin  No.  20,  issued  in  July,  1918.  The  secret  service  of 
both  the  French  and  the  English,  and  of  our  own  ultimately,  gave 
us  a  very  accurate  estimate  at  least  of  the  enemy  forces. 

Mr.  I^EAR.  You  beheve  that  those  figures  are  substantially 
correct  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  beheve  those  figures  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  air  service  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  After  that  date  and  up  to  November  11,  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  I  have  the  figures  here,  which  I  think  may  be 
interesting. 

Mr.  Frear.  Lett  me  see  your  tables  so  I  may  understand  how  to 
make  my  memorandum  in  tabulated  form. 

Col.  Patrick.  Here  is  an  easy  way  to  tabulate  it,  as  you  will  see 
from  this  statement,  I  think.  It  snows  pursuit,  observation,  day 
and  night  bombardment  planes,  and  then  the  total. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Now,  that  was  on  November  11,  1918? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  that  day  of  the  aimistice. 

I  have  also  a  comparison  of  the  balloon  strength — and  I  might 
say  to  you  that  balloons  are  a  very  important  feature. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  get  that. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  give  you  that  for  the  other  date  or  for  both, 
if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  would  like  to  have  both. 

Col.  Patrick.  It  comes  in  this  form,  as  you  will  see  from  my  state- 
ment, and  I  was  verv  careful  to  get  that  infonnation.  [ohowing 
Mr.  Frear  his  form  of  statement.]  This  is  the  balloon  strength^on 
July  30,  1918,  and  November  11,  1918: 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  baUoon  service  remained  about  stationary 
for  the  last  few  months. 

Col.  Patrick.  It  remained  about  stationary  except  that  our  own 
increased  from  8  to  23. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  furnished  us  those  baQoons  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  got  them  over  here,  sir.  The  French  furnished 
us  some  baUoon  accessories,  but  the  balloons  themselves,  and  excel- 
lent ones,  came  from  over  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  observation  balloons,  such  as  we  use  around 
harbors  ? 

Col..  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  sausages,  we  call  them, 

Mr.  Frear.  This  increase  in  American  balloons  was  from  8  to  23  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  British  and  French  were  practically  at  a  stand- 
stiU? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so,  and  so  were  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  so  were  the  Italians  and  the  Austrians  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  use  was  made  of  baUoons  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  To  observe  the  traffic  on  roads,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  observe  artillery  fire. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  in  use  on  the  various  fronts,  were  they  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Indeed  they  were;  yes,  sir.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ^o  back  just  one  moment  and  state  that  we  had  received  from 
the  United  States  on  November  11,  1918,  275  balloons  and  received 
from  the  French  20  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  gotten  20  from  the  French.  And, 
by  the  way,  we  had  furnished  the  French  with  20  and  furnished  to 
the  English  15  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  20  were  practically  returned,  then  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  practically  borrowed  from  the  French  and 
then  returned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  those  275  balloons — at  the  front? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir-  not  aU  at  the  front.  We  had  sent  to  the 
front  77  out  of  our  total.  We  had  17  companies  operating,  and  at 
the  front  we  had  23  balloons  in  operation.  The  remainder  of  the 
balloons  were  in  reserve  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  in  the  matter  of  balloons  we  had  a  preponderance 
of  strenjfth  t 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  the  Germans  had  more  balloons  than  the 
combined  Allies  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  had  275  balloons  t 

Col  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  all  in  operation.  Some  of  them 
were  in  storage.  We  had  only  23  balloons  actually  operating  on  the 
front.    The  others  were  in  storage  and  ready  to  go  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tliey  had  not  been  placed  in  use  t 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  they — at  the  front  f 

Col.  Patrick.  Those  that  were  in  use  were  at  the  front,  but  the 
others  were  in  storage  depots. 

Mr.  Freab.  This  is  a  report  of  the  balloons  that  had  been  received 
in  FraBce? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Or  in  Great  Britain,  or  wherever  they  had  been 
shipped  to  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.        ' 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  had  not  reached  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  planes  that  you 
are  speaking  about.    Those  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  battle  front  t 

Col.  Patrick,  Yes,  sir;  and  so  were  the  figures  that  I  gave  you. 
They  were  then  actuaQy  on  the  front,  except  the  last  ones. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  23  were  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  trying  to  give  you  the  entire 
statement. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  those  statements  thai 
you  made. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  a  total  of  275  balloons  had  been  received 
from  the  United  States,  and  23  of  them  were  operating.  You  under- 
stand that  a  balloon  would  not  last  forever.  They  were  shot  down 
very  often  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  the  balloons  the  Allies 
had  remained  about  stationary  in  number — ^they  were  replaced  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  reason.  It  was  a  matter  of 
personnel  more  than  anything  else, 

Mr.  Frear.  Men  to  fly  them  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  men  to  operate  them.  The  French  and  the 
English  did  not  seem  to  reaUze  quite  so  clearly,  or,  I  would  say, 
quite  so  soon  as  the  Germans,  the  great  value  of  the  balloons. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  observation  balloons  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  The  result  was  that  thev  did  not  pay 
quite  that  much  attention  to  them  at  the  outset,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  seemed  to  see  the  importance  of  them  and  got  them 
into  operation  at  an  early  date.  However,  the  English  and  the 
French  were  training  men  very  rapidly  and  increasing  their  balloon 
forces  at  the  front,  and  we  were  doing  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  does  it  take  to  operate  a  balloon  < 

Col.  Patrick.  A  balloon  company  contains  nearly  200  men.  They 
have  to  carry  it  aroimd  by  the  men,  maneuver  it  by  men.  It  takes 
a  large  number  of  men  to  keep  a  balloon  going,  and  each  balloon 
company  usually  has  two  balloons. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  over  three  months,  that  the 
British  and  French  simpler  remained  stationarv  with  their  balloons 
because  they  did  not,  auring  all  that  period,  believe  that  it  was  a 
very  important  arm  of  the  service;  is  tnat  reason  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  tried  to  make  myself  clear.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  and  up  to  that  time 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Up  to  what  time? 

Col.  Patrick.  Up  to  about  the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  spring  of  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  that  is  prior  to  this  date  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  that  time  the  Germans  relied  more 
upon  and  believed  more  thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of  balloona,  as 
observation  posts,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  than  the  countries 
fighting  them  believed.     The  result  was  the  French  and  English 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  What  is  '* after  that  time"? 
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Col.  Patrick.  After  that  time  the  French  and  the  English  realized 
their  importance  more  and  more,  and  they  were  training  men  for 
balloon  service,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  f^REAK.  But  they  had  made  no  progress  in  the  balloon  service 
on  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whv  was  that  true  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Only  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  train  men. 
Thev  had  the  men  but  they  had  to  be  trained. 

1^.  Frear.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a  man  for  balloon 
service,  usually? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  will  ask  Col.  Gorrell  to  answer  that. 

Col.  Gorrell.  Balloon  observers  had  about  one  month's  service 
on  the  front  and  about  two  months  in  a  school. 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  it  takes  longer  than  that.  I  should  say  that 
to  train  a  b^oon  observer  probably  takes,  all  told,  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  then,  if  the  French  and  the  British  appreciated 
the  importance  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  yet  their  balloon 
strengtn  remained  stationary  for  over  three  months,  how  do  you 
account  for  it?  Did  they  have  balloons  that. they  were  not  using? 
Would  there  be  an  increase 

Col.  Patrick  (interposing).  The  French  and  the  English  were  prob- 
ably not  so  weU  prepared  to  supplv  balloons  as  we  were.  We  were 
turning  them  out  quite  rapidly,  and  an  exceedingly  excellent  balloon, 
and  the  English  got  them  from  us,  and  the  French  got  them  from  us, 
too,  although  we  got  some  from  them,  but  we  replaced  them.  It  mav 
have  been  a  matter  of  materiel  as  well  as  personnel  in  their  need. 
Also  I  would  say  that  the  niunber  of  balloons  that  are  used  depends 
largely  upon  the  number  of  troops  in  the  front  line.  That  is,  each 
division  will  have  generally  one  or  two  balloons.  The  French  forces 
and  the  English  forces  were  remaining  then  at  about  a  standstill,  or 
decreasing,  while  our  own  forces  were  increasing  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently our  balloon  force  was  increasing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  this  balloon  force  increase  that  defense  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  interval  between  the  fighting  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  There  is  no  fixed  interval,  but  it  all  depends  entirely 
upon  the  operations  that  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  there  will  be  two  balloons  for  each  division  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Each^  balloon  company  had  two  balloons,  but  they 
usually  put  up  one.. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Germans  have  the  same  comparative  arrange- 
ment ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  the  same.  For  instance,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Argonne  attack  I  counted  15  of  our  own  in  sight  from  one 
point.  They  were  distributed  along  the  line  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good;  sometimes  quite  close  together  and  sometimes  miles 
apart. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  reported  by  telephone  down  to  the  front  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  etc.,  did  they  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Febar.  All  right.    Are  you  now  waiting  for  a  question  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  No.  I  can  onljr  say  from  that  time  on  we  spent 
every  effort  to  get  the  air  forces  in  the  field  and  eveiytlung  in  good 
shape  and  provide  sufficient  supplies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  cablegrams  that  were  sent 
to  America  in  regard  to  aircraft  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  sent  the  Pershing  cablegram  of  June  24,  did  you  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  What  was  that  cablegram  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  A  cablegram  containing  60  objections  to  the  Liberty 
motor. 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  from  my  office;  yes,  sir.  I  would  say  that  I 
sent  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  cablegram  substantially  correct  in  that  form  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  was  sent  June  24,  1918  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  conditions  existed  just  as  contained  in  that 
cablegram  ? 

Col.  Patrick,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Liberty  engines  were  bemg  sent  over  there  at  that 
time,  were  they? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  engines,  according  to  that  cablegram,  were 
in  such  condition  that  many  of  them  could  not  be  used  on  account  of 
the  shape  in  which  they  arrived.  I  have  not  the  cablegram  here  at 
the  present  time  because  I  did  not  know  that  we  were  going  to 
examine  you  this  morning,  so  that  I  can  not  refer  to  it. 

Col.  Partick.  Nor  have  I  the  cable^am.  But  mjr  recollection 
is  that  some  of  the  Liberty  motors  had  minor  defects  wnich  we  had  to 
point  out.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say  many  of  them  could 
not  be  used;  the  majority  of  them  could  be  used  as  they  came  over, 
and  some  of  them  had  to  have  minor  repairs  made  to  them  before 
they  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  were  thev  used  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  How  were  they  used  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes:  for  what  purpose  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  put  in  the  DH-1  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  used  in  any  other  machines? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  used  them  in  no  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  any  other  country  use  them  in  theirs? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  French  were  eager  to  get  some  of  the  Liberty 
motors  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  were  to  put  them  in  the 
Breguet  planes. 

Afr.  Frear.  Were  any  used  in  any  other  branches  of  the  service 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice  outside  of  the  DH-1  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  no  Liberty  engine  went  to  the  front  for  uae 
except  in  the  DH-4  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  uH-A  is  what  kind  of  plane?  What  do  you 
call  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  call  it  an  observation  plane  primarily;  it  is  a 
two-seater. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  an  observation  plane;  that  is  not  a  pursuit 
plane? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  ^ind  it  is  not  a  bombing  plane  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  not  essentially  a  nombing  plane,  although  we 
did  use  it  for  day  bombardment  work,  equipping  it  with  racks  to 
carry  bombs. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  service  and  with  yourself 
as  to  the  DH-4?  Objection  was  urged,  in  one  respect  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  tank  and  the  motor,  and  urged  quite  frequently — 
the  tank  and  the  motor  at  different  points.  What  was  your  own 
judgment  about  that  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  May  I  put  it  this  way  ?  The  men  who  flew,  it  has 
been  said  a  number  of  tmies,  are  temperamental,  and  I  have  found 
all  sorts  of  opinions  from  men  who  were  presumed  to  be  equally 
expert,  about  the  DH-4  plane.  I  have  found  men  who  flew  it  who 
were  absolutely  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  thought  it  was  the  best 

f^lane  sent  to  the  western  front;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
ound  others  who  condemned  it  for  various  reasons.     My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  the  plane  when  placed  in  manufacture  here  w^as  as  good 

a  plane  of  its  type  as  had  then  appeared  on  the  western  front 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  At  what  time  would  that  be? 


Col.  Patrick.  We  might  say  that  was  the  beginning  of  1918  or  the 
fall  of  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  the  DH-4  placed  in  manufacture  here  in  1917? 

Col.  Gorrell.  The  cables  came  from  over  here  that  the  first 
DH-4's  were  sent,  I  behe  ve,  in  May,  and  we  had  them  on  July  4,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  sent  over  from  here,  then,  was  it  ? 

Col.  Gorrell.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  the  same  as  the  English  DH-4 
with  the  exception  of  the  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  DH-4  of  the  English  make  I  mean,  had  a  Rolls- 
Royce  motor  in  it,  didn't  it? 

Col.  Gorrell.  That  is  true,  but  the  Liberty  engine  is  lighter  and 
has  greater  horsepower. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  DH-4  was  not  put  in  manufacture  here,  as  I 
understand,  until  the  sinnmer  of  1918. 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  the  Liberty  engine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir.  They  began  to  be  delivered  in  France  in 
the  summer  of  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  what  tune  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  In  July.    The  first  one  came  over  in  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  equipped  with  the  Liberty  engine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they  began  to  be  received  in  quan- 
tities in  July,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Liberty  engine  in  the  DH-4  wiU  remain  in  the  air 
for  how  long  a  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Two  and  one-quarter  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  its  ceiling,  or  the  elevation  to  which  it  rises  in 
flight,  for  day  bombing? 

Col.  Patrick.  About  12,000  feet  when  loaded  with  its  bombs. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  a  period  does  it  take  to  reach  that  elevation  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  those  figures  with  me 
or  not.  I  have  the  most  of  the  data  but  do  not  know  that  I  have  that 
here. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Patrick.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Frear.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Col.  Clark,  who  sent 
word  over  here  in  regard  to  this  airplane  when  he  went  over  on  the 
Boiling  Commission — and  I  read  this  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War — the 
ceihng  of  the  DH-4  is  15,000  feet,  and  it  takes  48  mmutes  for  it  to 
reach  the  ceiling,  and  for  that  reason  Col.  Clark  said  it  was  of  little 
value  as  a  bomber  because  so  much  time  was  consumed;  and  he  gave 
two  reasons,  one  being  the  ceiling  to  which  it  must  first  go,  and  then 
the  fact  that  it  carried,  I  beUeve,  70  gallons  of  gasoline,  or  was  it  75  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Seventy-five  ggJlons  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  37  gallons  were  used  each  hour,  as  I  imder- 
stand. 

Col.  Gorrell.  It  doesn^t  work  that  way  in  practice,  and  for  this 
reason:  The  time  taken  to  reach  an  elevation  depends  upon  the 
location  behind  the  hne,  and  also  upon  the  terraine.  They  generally 
get  up  about  10,000  feet  before  crossing  the  lines,  and  that  would  be 
the  elevation  at  which  they  would  ordinarily  bomb  the  enemy. 
If  your  aerodrome  was  10  or  15  miles  behind  tne  lines  the  situation 
would  be  one  thing,  and  if  it  was  located  25  miles  behind  the  lines 
they  would  not  have  to  circle  around,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  a  short  distance  behind  the  hues,  but  would  ^o  straight  over. 
They  would  get  to  about  the  same  altitude  over  their  objective,  and 
bomb  it  at  about  that  altitude,  and  after  doing  the  bombing  they 
would  come  back  across  the  line  at  some  other  point.  So  under 
some  circumstances  the  machine  does  not  take  so  much  time  to  reach 
its  ceiling. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  time  was  consumed  in  reaching  the  ohjer- 
tive  ?    Were  you  engaged  in  the  bombing  service  ? 

Col  Gorrell.  I  was  in  G-2,  G.  H.  Q. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  engaged  in  handhng  fighting  planes  ? 

Col.  Gorrell.  I  have  not  participated  in  bombing  raids. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  did  you  say  it  required  to  reach  the  ceiling  ? 

Col.  Gorrell.  They  would  take  about  25  to  30  minutes  before 
they  would  cross  the  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  time  would  elapse  before  they  woiild  reach 
the  elevation,  did  you  say? 

Col.  Gorrell.  That  would  be  about  25  or  30  minutes,  when  it  was 
crossing  the  line.  It  would  cross  the  line  at  the  altitude  it  intended 
to  maintain.  You  must  allow  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  balloons 
do  not  climb  as  fast,  as  thev  teU  you,  in  tests  because  in  service 
they  climb  in  formation  and  keep  together,  and  when  they  cross  the 
line  the  formation  is  intact,  and  just  before  it  reaches  the  hne  they 
are  intact  so  as  to  ward  off  any  attack  by  enemv  pursuit  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Col.  Clark's  testimony  is 
incorrect  when  he  stated  it  took  48  minutes  to  reach  its  altitude ! 

Col.  Gorrell.  By  no  means.  Col.  Clark  was  talking  about  tests 
on  the  test  ground. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Clark  was  over  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
fighting. 

Col.  Gorrell.  Col.  Clark  was  with  me  and  came  home  in  Aumist. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  not  in  test  grounds  over  here  but  over  there. 

Col.  Gorrell.  You  had  test  CTounds  in  England  and  in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  with  the  Boiling  Commission. 

Col.  Gorrell.  Yes,  sir:  and  he  was  with  me. 
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Mr.  Frear.  But  he  came  back  and  took  charge  of  some  of  the  work 
here,  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  very  high  expert. 

Col.  GoBRELL.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  His  testimony  was  that  it  took  48  minutes  for  the 
DH-4  to  reach  an  elevation  to  carry  on  bombing,  but  you  say  it  is 
carried  on  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet? 

Col.  Gorrell.  Ten  thousand  or  12,000  feet. 

Afr.  Frear.  Perfectly  safely  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Nothing  is  safe  in  warfare.  If  you  go  15,000  feet 
it  will  probably  take  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  why  Col.  Clark  would  say  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet,  and  yet  that  is  the 
explfuiation  he  gave  the  Thomas  Committee  as  to  the  I)H-4  bomber  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  All  operations  on  the  front  never  took  place  at  the 
same  altitude.  You  may  do  it  at  500  feet  or  1,000  feet  or  10,000  feet 
or  sometimes  20,000  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  use  the  DH-4  near  the  ground  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Tne  DH-4  was  used  very  near  the  ground  when 
shooting  up  enemy  troops. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  number  of  DH-4's  did  you  have  in  actual 
service;  not  boxed  up  but  in  actual  service  on  tne  30th  day  of  July, 
of  which  you  spoke  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  minute  about  that,  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  the  data.  But  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  recognized  Col. 
Clark  as  a  very  valuable  man.  But  I  take  it  that  his  statement  was 
that  the  DH-4  reached  its  theoretical  ceding  of  about  15,000  feet 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  He  did  not  use  the  work  *' theoretical." 

Col.  Patrick  (continuing) — in  48  minutes.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  a  bombing  operation  you  have  to  reach 
that  altitude.  They  would  put  the  aerdromes  for  bombing  opera- 
tions, as  a  rule,  some  distance  back  behind  the  line.  The  bombing 
of  course,  all  took  place  beyond  the  lines,  so  that  a  machine  would 
endeavor  to  go  straight,  and  to  get  up  to  about  its  elevation  about 
the  time  it  crossed  the  line,  ana  that  elevation  might  be  anything 
from  8,000  feet  to  15,000  feet  up,  as  far  as  bombing  is  concerned. 
Furthermore,  frequently  when  using  them,  as  the  Germans  called  it, 
as  strafeing  machine — that  is,  a  machine  used  against  troops — ;and 
of  course  the  troops  are  on  the  ground,  the  altitude  sometimes  might 
not  be  over  100  to  500  meters. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  how  far  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Three  hxmdred  to  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  the  machines  run  along  that  low  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  both  sides  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  WeD,  that  doen't  give  sufficient  protection  to  the 
airplane,  tJie  protection  that  they  ought  to  have,  does  it?  This  is 
what  I  mean  to  say:  That  if  they  were  at  that  elevation  they  were 
liable  to  be  destroyed  from  the  ground,  were  they  not? 

Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  hazard  was  much  greater  than  was  necessary, 
don't  you  think?  In  other  words,  if  tne  machines  were  at  a  suffi- 
cient elevation  they  would  have  protection  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  any  hazard  in  aviation 
is  unnecessary.  We  had  to  take  all  sorts  of  chances,  and  machines 
came  down  as  low  as  150  feet,  and  less  than  that,  perhaps,  some- 
times, when  going  against  machine-gun  nests  on  the  gromid. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  bombing  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  but  when  using  some  fragmentation  bombs 
they  came  down  very  low,  using  them  against  troops  in  machine- 
gun  nests. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  is  all  true  what  did  Col.  Clark  mean  by  the 
suggestion  that  this  machine  should  go  up  15,000  feet?  I  under- 
stood they  went  up  to  that  elevation  before  they  proceeded  to  do 
any  bombing.  But  you  say  if  necessary  they  would  be  down  as 
low  as  150  feet? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  Col.  Clark's  testi- 
mony, sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  testified  before  the  Thomas  Committee. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  merely  telling  you  the  facts  as  we  saw  them. 
As  I  understand  Col.  Clark  returned  quite  early  in  1917,  and  I  am 
telling  you  what  took  place  in  1918,  and  conditions  comd  scarcely 
be  coinpared  to  the  methods  of  using  the  planes  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  fighting  machine  or  the  bombing  machine  I 

Col.  Patrick.  All  of  them  were  fighting  machines — ^you  might 
say  all  of  them.     You  asked  me  something  about  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  DH-4's  we  had  over 
there  on  the  30th  of  July? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  we  had  nothing — of  the  DH-4's  we  had 
practically  none,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  WUl  you  give  me  the  dates  at  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, if  you  have  them,  that  is,  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  On  August  2d  was  the  first  time  that  any  American- 
built  plane  crossed  the  front  line;  18  of  them,  if  I  recall  right,  went 
over  in  formation  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  18  DH-4'8? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes, 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  next  statement  you  have  there  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  tell  you  November  11  how  many  we  had  at 
the  front.     On  that  date,  sir,  we  had  213  at  the  front  actually  in  use. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  DH-4's  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  American  machine  we  had  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  only  American  machine  we  had,  sir. 

I  should  like  to  add  this  figure  to  it,  sir,  that  I  sent  to  the  front, 
for  use  with  squadrons,  a  total  of  667  American-built  planes  prior 
to  the  date  when  hostihties  ceased. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  sent  them  to  the  front;  that  is,  you  mean  after 
November  11? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir,  before  November  11. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  DH-4's  you  say  here  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is,  in  operation.  Many  of  these  machines 
which  have  gone  to  the  front  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  American  planes  had 
been  sent  to  the  front  of  American  make  ? 

Col.  Patrick,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  were  they  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  DH-4's. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  DH-4's  had  been  sent 
to  the  front  altogether  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  So  that  only  213  were  in  existence  on  November  11? 

Col.  Patrick.  Only  213  were  in  operation;  a  few  others  may  have 
been  in  storage  and  ready  to  go  up  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  other  words,  there  were  454  machines  destroyed  ? 

Col.  Patbick.  No,  sir,  not  destroyed.  There  were  a  certain  num- 
ber destroyed,  and  a  certain  number  were  there  at  the  front  ready 
for  use. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  manjr  did  you  lose  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  lost  in  air357  aircraft,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  during  the  entire  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  667  DH-4's  were  sent  over,  and  only  213  were  on 
the  front  on  November  11,  what  became  of  the  others?' 

Col.  Patrick.  Certain  of  them  had  been  destroyed  in  operation, 
and  the  remainder  were  in  storage  —that  is,  were  at  the  storage  depot 
ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  squadrons  when  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  357  were  all  that  were  destroyed,  of  all  kinds  of 
machines? 

Col.  Patrick.  All  kinds  of  machines;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  proportion  of  DH-^'s;  a  very  small  propor- 
tion? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  not  that  figure  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  others  were  those  in  storage  and  boxed  up  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  not  boxed  up;  they  were  assembled. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  ''assembled." 

Col.  Patrick.  When  I  say  "sent  to  the  front,"  I  mean  that  a 
machine  has  gone  to  the  front  ready  to  be  put  in  the  front  line  of 
fighting. 

iir.  Frear.  And  only  213  were  being  used  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  were  beinff  used;  cer- 
tain others  had  been  used  and  were  destroyed;  and  otners  were  in 
storage  ready  for  ilse. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  as  high  as  667  at  the  front? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  possible  I  am  making  this  less  clear. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  the  fact:  Two  himdred  and 
thirteen  D.  H.  4's  were  at  the  front  used  in  fighting  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice;  667  had  been  sent  over  there,  leaving  a  difference  of 
454  that  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  not  been  used  in  the 
service. 

Col.  Patrick.  With  one  exception:  The  total  number  of  planes 
sent  over  was  1,213. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  had  1,213  at  the  front  instead  of  667? 

Col.  Patrick.  Of  the  1,213, 1  had  assembled  and  sent  to  the  front 
for  use  on  the  front  line  667;  the  remainder  of  the  1,213,  sir,  many 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  schools  for  use  in  training. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  be  used  in  advanced  training  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes;  I  thoroughly  believed  in  putting  the  men  on 
machines  that  thev  were  going  to  fly  with  and  giving  tnem  practical 
familiarity  with  them  before  they  went  to  the  front,  and  therefore 
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I  thought  it  was  wise  to  send  some  of  these  machines  and  let  them 
have  that  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  213  were  in  use? 

Col.  Patrick.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  were  with  our  air  forces 
in  use  at  the  front.  That  came  out  of  the  total  of  667  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  front  line;  of  the  remiander,  254  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  remainder  were  at  the  depot  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
front  and  replace  any  other  machines  of  the  same  type  destroyed  or 
not  in  condition  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  could  have  used  more  than  213  in  the  service? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all  you  had  use  for  at  that  time? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coming  back  to  our  date  of  July  30,  the  Americans 
had  126  pursuit  planes  at  that  time? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  they  get  those  from,  and  what  kind  of 
machines  were  they  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Mainly  from  the  French;  there  may  have  been  a 
few  English  machines  among  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  observation  machines  were  126,  the  same  number. 
Where  did  we  get  those  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Those  came  wholly  from  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  number  of  day  bombers  was  18  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  French,  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  November  11,  the  American  pursuit  planes  you 
had  numbered  330  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  330,  and  a  large  majority  of  those  were 
from  the  French.  We  had  one  squadron  equipped  with  an  English 
type  of  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  observation  planes  you  had  293.  Does  that 
include  the  213? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  Of  the  293,  the  213  D.  H.  4's  were 
included,  and  the  remaining  18  were  French  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  day  bombers  you  had  117? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  will  have  to  back  and  correct  that  statement. 
The  day  bombers',  213,  were  not  all  included  in  the  observation. 
Some  01  them  were  used  as  day  bombers.  So  that  the  213  were 
divided  between  the  observation  and  the  day  bombardment. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  of  the  410  observation  and  day  bombing  machines 
213 

Col.  Patrick  (interposing).  Were  American  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  were  the  onlv  American  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Those  were  the  only  American  planes  we  were 
using  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  at  any  other  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  no  night  bombers  at  any  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  no  night  bombers  at  any  time.  I  had  one 
squadron  which  was  being  prepared  as  a  night  bombardment  squad- 
ron, and  the  squadron  itseli  was  ready  and  the  planes  we  were  to  get 
ready. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  machines  were  they  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  expected  to  use  either  Briguet  French,  or  some 
were  F.  E.  2  B..  of  which  I  had  enough  to  e^uip  two  squadrons. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  was  the  substantial  difference  between  the  night 
bombers  you  speak  of  and  the  American  DH-4;  that  is,  the  DH-9 
was  really  intended,  was  it  not,  as  a  large  bombing  plane  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  the  DH-9  was  intended  to  replace  the  DH-4. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  never  received  any  of  those  over  there  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  two  reached  France  long  after  hostilities 
ceased,  and  I  sent  them  right  back. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  French  have  sufficient  aviators  for  their 
machines  at  all  times  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  I  can  answer,  yes;  they  had  sufficient  for 
their  airplanes  at  practically  all  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  more  than  enough;  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  ?  Have  you  any  figures  here  to  show  what  number 
of  French  were  in  the  aviation  service  flying  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  date.  I  have  elsewhere  figures 
that  give  the  total  the  French  had  at  various  dates  during  the  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  French  contemplated  an  increase  in  their  air 
service  during  the  last  part  of  1918  and  up  to  June  30,  1919,  and 
they  assured  me  that  they  were  able  to  turn  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  aviators,  and  also  a  sufficient  amount  of  materials  to  equip  this 
increase  as  they  had  a  schedule  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  enough  machines  from  the  French  at  all 
times  for  your  use,  for  the  men  you  had  there  for  aviators  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  For  the  men  that  I  had;  yes.  We  had  from  the 
French  the  planes  that  were  needed  practically  all  the  time.  We 
had  to  insist  a  number  of  times  to  hasten  their  deliveries,  and  to  speed 
up  their  production.  But  there  was  practically  no  lack  of  material 
from  the  French  as  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  tjrue  that  the  French  entered  into  contract 
with  us  for  the  production  of  machines,  and  that  we  were  to  furnish 
material,  and  that  we  fell  down  on  that,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  cancellation  of  some  of  our  American  purchases  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Of  what,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  machines  from  the  French. 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  agreement  concluded  in 
August,  I  think,  of  1917  by  Col.  Boiling  with  the  French  in  which  it 
was  prescribed  that  we  should  furnish  some  material  and  that  the 
French  deliver  certain  planes.  The  agreement — ^I  spoke  of  earlier  in 
my  testimony — of  May,  1918,  replaced  that  Boiling  agreement,  and 
thereafter  the  French  found  no  great  difficulty  in  living  up  to  it  and 
supplying  us  with  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  the  French  could  furnish  aU  the  machines  we 
needed  and  aU  the  machines  they  needed,  what  was  the  need  of  manu- 
facturing machines  at  all  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  French  were  prepared  to  furnish  all  the  obser- 
vation and  bombing  machines  we  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  call  the  DH-4  an  observation  machine? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes.  All  our  plans  contemplated  that  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1919,  we  would  make  no  further  demands  upon  the 
French  for  any  observation  planes  at  aU. 
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Mr.  Frear.  The  observation  planes  were  armed  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  You  mean  had  guns  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  nave  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  DH-4  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  dangerous  plane  or  not,  with  the  ^as  tank  at  one 
end  and  the  motor  at  the  other,  the  observer  sitting  m  between  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  the  DH-4  could  have  been  improved, 
beyond  q^uestion,  due  to  the  experience  that  was  gained  after  it  had 
been  decided  upon  as  the  type  of  plane  to  be  produced  over  here, 
And  that  the  DH-9,  from  what  I  know  of  it,  would  have  been  a  very 
much  better  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  a  dangerous  plane  for  the  pilot — did  he  have 
any  chance  to  escape  from  his  position  between  the  gas  tank  and 
the  motor  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Did  he  have  any  chance  for  escape  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  in  case  of  an  accident.  The  testimony  has  been 
oflFered  before  the  Thomas  committee  that  a  man  had  practicaJly  no 
chance  of  escape  in  case  of  accident,  sitting  between  the  gas  tank 
and  the  motor. 

Col.  Patrick.  I,  myself,  am  not  a  flying  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  been  flying  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  been  taken  up  a  number  of  times,  but  I, 
myself,  am  not  a  flyer.  I  am  most  too  old  for  that.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  yes  or  no.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  I  found  a  number  of  flying  officers  at  the  front  who  were  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  DH-4  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  criticism  did  the  others  offer  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  ones  who  did  criticize  it  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  Mainly  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the 
observer  and  the  pilot — that  was  one  of  the  things.  There  was  some 
talk  also  about  the  improtected  gas  tank  on  the  DH-4  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect  was  that  unprotected  tank  different 
from  the  other  machines  ?    Were  the  German  machines  protected  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  So  far  as  our  records  show,  and  we  investigated  verr 
carefully,  the  Germans  never  used  a  protected  tank.  The  Elnglisn 
had  no  tanks  that  were  properly  protected.  The  French  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  protected  tanks,  and  they  were  a  late  develop- 
ment. We  ourselves  were  having  tanks  made  to  put  in  our  DH-4'8 
and  were  replacing  the  unprotected  tanks  as  rapidly  as  produced.  I 
made  the  contract  for  them  over  there,  and  we  had  received  some  iust 
about  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  replace 
every  improtected  tank  with  a  protected  tank,  but  that  was  a  late 
development  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  DH-9 « 

Col.  Patrick.  I  had  only  DH-4's. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  charge  of  the  men— the  aviators— in  the 
service? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  had  in  this  way,  that  the  commander  in  chief  held 
me  responsible,  as  I  stated,  for  everything  in  the  Air  Service.  I  was 
not  actually  in  command  of  the  aviators  in  front  flying  over  the  lines. 
I  did  not  directly  give  orders;  I  had  other  officers  under  me  who 
did  so. 
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Mr.  Fkeak.  Haty  yxm  a  statemmt  of  the  Dumber  of  mea  in  the  Air 
Service  at  thut  time  at  the  front  ? 

CoL  Patuck.  Yes.  sir:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Freak.  In  the  Air  Service:  that  is,  the  actual  flying  service  ! 

Col.  Patsick.  Mav  I  ask  you  whether  this  data  wiU  answer  your 
question,  sir  f  'After  retemiig  to  papers.]  I  had  pilots  completely 
trained  on  Xovembcr  11.  1.074,  and  Sil  completely  trained  ob- 
servers. Thou  I  win  add  this  figure,  that  the  total  of  the  completely 
trained  flying  personnel  of  aU  classes  on  November  29,  191 S — my 
schools  continuing  after  the  armistice — ^were  2,7(>S,  of  all  classes^ 
pilots,  observers,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Fkear.  What  date  past  November  11  had  you  those  men  in 
the  service! 

CijL  Patkick.  May  I  answer  it  in  this  way,  sir  ?  This  again,  is 
November  1 1 :  Hiere  were  with  our  American  squadrons  774  pilots 
and  457  observers. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Just  a  moment.  These  are  different  figures  than  you 
gave  before. 

CoL  Patbick.  I  was  giving  figures  of  men  in  training, 

Mr.  Fr£ak.  But  those  are  trained  ready  for  flying  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  I  am  telling  vou — some  of  them  had  been  killed. 

Mr.  Fr£ak.  How  many.  ha<I  you  on  November  1 1  at  the  front  ? 

CoL  Patkick.  On  November^  1  I  had  774  pilots  and  4*'>7  observers, 
23  a^ial  giumas,  and  the  necessary  complement  of  soldiers  to  go  with 
these  squadrons.  The  total  number  of  planes  with  the  squadrons 
themselves  were  740. 

Mr.  Fr£as.  That  took  aU  the  men  that  you  had  at  the  front,  did  it  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  That  was  all  I  had  at  the  front  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Fsear.  Did  you  have  any  other  men  that  were  able  to  go  to 
the  front  ov«-  there  in  France  i  How  many  men  did  we  have  in  the 
air  s«^ce  over  there  in  Europe  at  that  time  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  I  had  at  that  time  a  total  of  7,726  officers  of  all  kinds 
and  ranks,  this  includes  flving  and  nonflving:  and  I  had  70,709  men 
in  Europe.  Of  these  totals  6.816  oflBcere  and  51,229  men  who  were 
in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  machines  were  scattere<l  all  along  the  front  i 

CoL  Patrick.  They  were  with  our  own  forces  at  the  front. 

i£r.  Frear.  You  say  there  were  70,769  men  in  Franco  i 

CoL  Patrick.  Xo,  sir:  in  Europe. 

Mr.  FRE.4R.  All  told  i 

CoL  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Frear.  You  had  7,726  flying  ofliccrs  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  Xo,  sir:  officers,  including  flying  and  nonflying. 

itr.  Frear.  What  proportion  were  nonffving? 

CoL  Patrick.  1  have  not  the  figures  here  available  just  at  tliis 
moment. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  then.  Colonel 

CoL  Patrick  (interposing).  I  might  say  I  have  not  the  exact  figures 
before  me.  But,  roughly,  about  half  of  the  total  number  of  officers. 
were  flving  oflicers.     Tliat  is  merelv  a  recollection. 

Mr.  tREAR.  That  would  be  about  3,500  i 

CoL  Patrick.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  3,500  officers  were  fliers,  how  many  macliines  did 
vou  need  for  a  flier  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  A  flier  will  use  a  good  many  machines,  but  at  the 
time  you  will  simply  need  one  for  a  flier. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  machines  were  supposed  to  be  used 
for  a  flier  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  one  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  they  not  require  two  machines  for  a  flier  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  so  understood;  may  be  my  information  is  not 
correct. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  because  of  the  delay  that  would  otherwise  occur 
in  case  of  accident  and  injury  to  the  machine. 

Col.  Patrick.  You  mean  how  many  machines  were  required  to  be 
on  hand  in  order  to  supply  the  total  number  of  fliers?  Oh,  a  much 
larger  number  than  the  number  of  pilots.  Twice  as  many  would  be 
a  moderate  estimate.  Please  do  not*understand  that  I  had  available 
and  ready  to  fly  3,500  officers. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  did  you  have  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  only  pilots  I  had  available  at  that  time  were  the 
number  that  were  manning  the  planes  I  had  at  the  front,  which  I 
think  were  744. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  all  the  pilots  that  you  had  out  of  70,769 
men — that  is  about  1  to 

Col.  Patrick  (interposing).  Mav  I  say  those  70,769  were  enlisted 
men;  they  were  not  flyers  at  all.     They  kept  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Frear.  Some  of  them  did  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  All  of  them  did,  practically  all  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  did  it  take  70,769  men  and  7,726  officers  to  keep 
744  pilots  going  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  want  to  see  if  I  am  getting  my  figures  right.  Of 
the  70,769  men,  20,000  were  in  training  in  England,  which  left  about 
61,000  which  were  in  France,  of  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  giving  me  744  pilots  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  just  giving  you  those  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  that  relation  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  51,000  enlisted  men,  and  how  many  officers  did  you 
say  for  these  744  pilots  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  According  to  my  figures,  something  over  7,000 
officers  all  told. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  they  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Some  of  them  were  with  the  flying  officers  counted 
in  that  number,  and  the  rest  were  at  the  depots  and  repair  plants 
and  everything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  we  get  anv  nearer  estimate  than  the  difference 
between  3,500  and  the  744  pilots  to  find  out  what  proportion  were 
flyino;  officers  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  must  add  to  the  pilots,  of  course,  the  number  of 
men  who  were  observers;  who  were  flying  officers,  very  naturally. 
I  must  add  the  aerial  gunners  also ;  they  were  flying  officers.  There 
were  others,  many  of  whom  were  instructors  of  the  schools  who  were 
trained,  and  who  were* turning  out  flyers  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 
and  we  had  very  large  flying  schools  for  them. 
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I  found  that  the  Ensrlish,  who,  of  course,  had  had  more  experience 
in  this  aerial  warfare  than  we,  needed  an  average  of  ahout  22  men  in 
France  for  each  j)lane  that  they  placed  at  the  front.  They  were 
doing  no  training  in  France,  and  they  were  doing  a  small  amount  of 
their  repair  work  in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  for  mechanics  and  all  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  all.  Then  they  had  about  60  men  for  every 
plane  that  they  had  at  the  front,  making  a  total  of  something  like  80 
men  which  were  required  for  every  plane  that  was  placed  at  the 
front.  I  estimated  that  our  own  service,  as  we  were  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  repair  work  and  also  doing  assembly  work  in 
France,  would  need  from  35  to  40  men  for  every  plane  that  we  placed 
at  the  front. 

The  proportion  of  men  to  planes  in  the  French  service  differed 
but  little  from  that  in  the  English  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  as  you  go  along: 
Forty  men  for  744  pilots  would  mean  29,600,  and  you  had  51,000  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  was  also  doing  a  great  deal  of  construction  work 
with  some  of  our  construction  men,  and  I  was  building  and  getting 
ready  for  a  very  much  larger  front  than  we  were  then  covering. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  these  other  men  were  engaged  in  other  work  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  engaged  in  other  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  were 
3,321  French  machines  flying  at  the  front? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  there  were  740  American  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  machines  with  the  Ameri- 
can Air  Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  proportion  we  had  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  1,758  were  British? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  British  had  1,758  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  812  were  Italians.  Was  that  out  of  proportion 
for  the  number  of  troops  we  had  at  that  time  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  number  of  troops  did  we  have  there  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Over  2,000,000  in  France,  of  course. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  did  we  have  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  About  1,250,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  did  the  French  have  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  the  French  had  a  somewhat  larger  force 
than  our  own  in  actual  fighting  strength.  The  English  had  a  some- 
what less  fighting  force  than  our  own.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
English  had  about  900,000  rifles;  my  recollection  is  that  the  French 
had  something  like  1,500,000.  But,  please  understand  that  is  from 
memory;  I  was  not  concerned  with  those  figures  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  a  certain  principle,  if  it  has  any 
effect :  What  I  intended  was  to  ask  if  our  proportion  of  flying  ma- 
chines to  the  number  of  men  that  we  had  engaged  was  the  full  equip- 
ment, or  as  many  as  the  others  had  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  not? 

Col.  Patrick.  Simply  because  we  had  neither  the  men  nor  the 
machines  to  put  at  the  front. 
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Mr.  Frear.  We  did  have  the  men  over  there  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  you  asked  for  the  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  I  had  endeavored  to  get  them  from  here. 
I  cabled  for  them  and  gave  them  our  program  as  to  what  we  wanted 
to  put  at  the  front,  and  I  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  meet  it,  and 
both  in  the  men  on  the  ground  and  flying  officers.  We  had  given 
them  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  we  were  endeavoring  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  were  2,331  French  flying  at  Uns  time,  they 
must  have  had  200,000  or  300,000  men  engaged. 

Col.  Patrick.  They  probably  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  engaged  for  an  air  service  to  an  army 
of  1,250,000  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  1,500,000.  It  will  be  understood  that  those  were 
the  French  forces  in  the  front  line — ^what  we  might  call  rifles.  In 
addition  to  that  the  French  had  a  great  many  men  back  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  referring  to  the  front  line  fightipg. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  While  we  had  740  machines  for  1,250,000? 

Col.  Patrick.  Very  much  less  than  we  should  have  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  we  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  machines? 

Col.  Patrick.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  between  20  and  25  per  cent  as  many  as  the 
French  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  needed  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  suppose  you  did  everything  you  coidd  to  get 
them? 

Col.  Patrick.  Indeed,  I  did.  We  were  also  increasing  our  air 
forces  very  rapidly  when  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and  I  believe, 
had  the  war  gone  on  another  year,  sir,  we  would  have  made  an  even 
better  showing  than  we  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  air  machines 
that  there  ought  to  be  with  an  army  of  any  particular  size  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  very  fairly  accurate  estimate 
that  should  be  with  an  army  of  any  size  that  you  may  name. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  take  1,000,000  men  at  the  front,  then,  for  a  basis. 

Col.  Patrick.  With  1,000,000  men  at  the  front  we  would  have  to 
divide  those  up  into  divisions  and  into  corps,  in  order  to  ascertain 
precisely  how  many  troops  should  go  with  them;  and  we  also  have  to 
Know  what  would  be  the  strength  of  the  army  artillery].  I  can  say 
this,  that  for  the  80  fighting  divisions  that  were  anticipated  by  us 
to  be  fighting  at  the  front  by  July,  1919,  the  General  Staff  called  upon 
me  to  supply  358  squadrons. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  would  that  be  ? 

Col,  Patrick.  An  army  of  3,000,000  men,  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  how  many  men  would  that  be  for  the  squadrons  I 

Col.  Patrick.  They  called  upon  me  to  have  358  squadrons  with 
the  3,000,000  men.  We  may  put  it  roughly  in  that  proportion,  which 
would  be  about  115  or  116  per  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  airpL  nes  to  the  squadron? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  told  you  about  20  airplanes  to  the  squadron* 
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Mr.  Frear.  Then,  that  would  be  an  average  of  2,720  machines. 
I  am  trying  to  get  the  proportion  of  flyers,  which  would  be  2,720 
machines  for  a  million  men. 

Col.  Patrick.  That  would  be  approximately. 

Mr.  Frear.  And,  of  course,  for  a  million  and  a  quarter  would  be 
larger? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  due  to  the  failure  on  our  part  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  air  men  and  machines  which  we  might  have 
good  reasons  for  ?     * 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  was  what  we  were  needing  up  to  that  point, 
to  have  it  on  the  same  proportion  as  required  for  an  Army  of  3,000,000 
men. 

Col.  Patrick.  With  this  one  reservation,  that  when  the  General 
Staff  told  me  to  provide  that,  I  said  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  French  were  doing  it  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  French  were  doing  it,  practically;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  3,371  for  a  million  men;  that  would  be  in 
that  proportion. 

Col.  Patrick.  In  that  proportion,  but  I  may  say  that  that  by  no 
means  indicates  that  was  the  proper  number  of  machines  to  have 
with  troops,  because  the  French  and  English  were  both  endeavoring 
to  increase  their  air  forces  as  much  as  they  could,  even  with  the  same 
number  of  troops. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  even  with  the  minimum  that  was  given  you  it 
would  take  2,720  for  a  million  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  we  had  a  million  and  a  quarter  men,  and  740 
machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  we  were  woefully  weak  in  our  own  air  service, 
both  in  machines  and  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  imderstood  you  were  just  fighting  with  the'  Liberty 
machines  in  the  Briguets  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  only  machine? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  English  were  preparing  to  put  it  in  some  of 
their  Handley-Paige  machines  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  Col.  Clark  came  back  he  testified  that  he  ordered 
by  cable  in  the  month  of  June  three  En^rlish  machines,  two  French, 
and  one  Italian.  The  Italian  was  a  Caproni;  I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  the  others;  and  when  he  came  back  in  September  he  testified 
that  no  effort  had  been  made  in  this  coimtry  to  manufacture  any  of 
these  machines.  The  English  used  what  machines  at  the  front 
largely  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  English  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  At  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  During  all  the  time. 

Col.  Patrick.  They  used  the  DH-4  practically  identical  with 
ours. 

Mr.  Frear.  Excepting  it  had  a  different  engine  ? 
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.Htrnn-r.  iiui  he  has  had  yean  of  education  and  experience,  and  who— over  there  in 

4*  g"    v*  in.! 

*  -»-r^r  r\'Eir.  H»^  is  an  Ecdiah  officer? 

t  I  '  ixaJL  Ee  has  been  appointed  an  English  officer.  Before  that  he  waa  fiiBt 
-ji  -  e  -  1.  'Tir.  tii'^^  as  an  engineer  and  later  with  the  Aircraft  Co.,  which  ia  the 
•  .cT i^i  Tii-L  zLiie:?  the  De  Ha\iland  machinea.  Over  in  England  now  he  is  in  a 
_ '^  .  j^  .  ^  ..  [i^ti^-l'rin  I'rtich  with  the  flyers  at  the  front.  He  interviews  every 
1^  i  ^.-  .,  -^^  - .  -k  VI..  i?  tb.ughtfal  about  analyzing  the  conditions  at  the  front. 
=*^,^  .^-  ^--.  r^-ic  in  ihe  development  of  hia  machines.  The  De  Ha^iland  4 
^  ^*  '''*^.  "^-^  ^"Lok-l  machines  are  a  consequence  of  that  man's  labor  along  that 

„  *•■*■  T"  ^'^  ^  *-'  -  -  -Jii:  but  the  De  Ha\'iland  4,  as  it  was  turned  over  to  us,  was  a 

'-^^  -«  -      *  *•  ."^.v;^    Ye  first  De  Ha^-iland  4  built  was  ver>'  poor,  like  all 
g  — "     -"  ;,;:Il.v^^^^*'eipCTimental  ones  of  new  types.    Thev  found  glaring 

v^  .--.♦r  zl:*  — --.   .;  _7j..,,^  ^  ^^^  J  sufficient  number,  until  the  machine  had 

'-*-■'   '''^.t*-:'-i-v^"^H>niemthroagh  eliminating  these  faults.    This  machine— 
T  ?-»>*-*  '-^-  l^"^^--_t3me  over  here  and  was  turned  over  to  men  who  have  not 

t  *'•'  ^'^'^  '  -r-"^:^":  ,    jej..i:autical  engineering  and  have  not  in  the  slightest 


f 


a 


a-r-^  •-",:'  ^-ilT^  nivila^d  machine  was  sent  over  here  for  use  as  a  model? 


-M.L.-  cNi^    *  T-PJPf  ^^,;f^!  0)     \s  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 

,      ^li  T:  pe  --^»y:  w-  ,  ^2;-'      ch^noed  it  from  what  it  was,  I  cite  the  ca^e 

W  ^^.,:,u  xi^  Lx-'i  •^«"-  ;-^*  Cr.'TMt  t-xi5ts  that  he  has  made  3,600  changes  in  that 

ai  u  1^  .:^  •-  ^*'  ^"^  -^J  ^'^^iland  has  developed  it  to  the  point  where  it  waa 

^Li-  c  >  i  »     '  -„-:,     J  P'-^Ve  be  ii  a  lieutenant  colonel  now. 


tl  T  •  li^^^^'-  ^H^^JS^S^  of  motors,  but  has  he  had  any  experience 

?  -"    ^*  .^  T^  ^  .^  b^  iMde  3,fi00  changes. 

C  .^;  ,  ^  ^  ■*^..;^  J^us:  He  is  Lieut.  Col.  E.  V.  Oark,  of  the 

•      "  •  ,-r  i  J.'"^     '  ;„  Ilk  tcstimonr: 
^.  .....,.-.     -siTS-n.      ^  J  ^^j„ty^th  the  Techniail  Section  in 

•  -  '    ;;  -  b.  -js.  ^^  ,^  br  the  Diiwtor  of  MUit«ry  Aeronautici? 
^  -.     ..vHi>   ^';^^'  ;„fn  thp  military  service? 


-,^.:«^;^?^^ti«.  section. 

/  •*.  ••=    -*^'''  .      -.^  tiaining,  or  experience  to 

.   -     ^    '    J;'J^r'  ^■-''•''^ll.^wflvlrtudiedthethw^^ 

.  .•  "-•   '  '    -.,;..  — ----^  *Tt.,adoutofttich  text  books 

.    ..-    ^^-  _  —J   tr^-'^;.,^^^ptedtoanalyaethe 

.  .^r  .•  "^  --:    rr-      -  •  ^^;S^ber,1914,I.wB.«.nt 

' '"  ■  .-  •    '  *"'    .,  ■  V  *•  •-'-'  -I /«r.5»^^ical engineering, 

V     *  .    V  r'^   -^    ,.--..    7  ** T-ic* Institute  of  Tech- 

\V'>"        .^    '••'-"    "■.,    -r  ^- -  ^*  :  .^ ^'jMnmental  and 

•»'^-  '■■ '  '  vv«.  ^r/"^  '  -  "r,.     -.i  -  -  "-=  •  .^  |»\snce  June, 
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-else   that   produced   machines   that   reached    you   exceptino:   these 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  single  exception  of  some  of  the 
parts  of  the  Handley-Paige  machines,  which  dia  reach  England  ? 

Mr.  Freak.  Was  this  one  of  the  troubles  that  you  found  over  there, 
Colonel,  in  regard  to  the  various  planes,  that  they  would  be  shipped 
ui>on  different  boats,  so  that  when  you  were  ready  to  assemble  them 
you  did  not  have  the  complete  parts  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  that  difficulty  did  not  confront  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  the  testimony  before  the  Thomas  Commit- 
tee and  others  and  was  one  of  the  serious  complaints  raised;  and  if 
I  recollect  it  was  confirmed  by  cablegrams,  that  parts  of  the  machines 
would  go  b}^  different  boats,  and,  conseouently,  when  it  came  to  the 
period  of  assembling  they  were  not  ready  to  complete  the  machine. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  cableci  several  times  that  they  were  not  sending 
over  spare  parts  enough. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  various  parts  of  one  of  the 
machines,  that  the  repair  parts  would  come  at  different  times. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  recall  that  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   recess. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.  MASON  M.  PATRICK.  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS—Resumed. 

Col.  Patrick.  May  T  say,  Mr.  Frear,  before  you  start,  that  I  should 
like,  if  possible,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  put  in  the  correct  figures 
as  to  the  flying  officers,  etc.,  because  I  had  to  trust  to  my  memory 
this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Let  me  see,  at 
the  outset,  Colonel,  if  we  have  a  correct  unrierstanding  of  the  aircraft 
situation  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  subject 
to  any  corrections,  of  course,  which  may  be  required.  At  that  time 
the  tfuited  States  had  approximately  51,000  men  in  France  in  the  air 
service,  apart  from  the  officers  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  officers  numbered  7,726,  engaged  in  various 
occupations  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  740  planes  in  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  744  pilots  and  457  observers  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  And  23  aero  gunners. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  23  aero  gunners?  And  we  had  total  troops 
in  France  to  the  number  of  about  1,250,000  on  the  line  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Up  at  the  line.  That  is  not  tlie  total  number  of 
rifles  that  we  had  actually  in  action  at  any  one  time.  I  hope  that  is 
understood. 
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L  man  of  some  experience  whose 

weight  ? 

ir. 

d  next  from  the  statement  of 

iding  these  statements  into  the 

I  them  right  into  juxtaposition 
that  the  De  Haviland  4  was  a 
get  through  I  think  you  will  see 

which  the  reporter  was  directed 

confronts  this  committee  is, 
took  17,000  pages  of  testimony; 
fes  of  testimony,  or  thereabouts, 
le  time  that  this  committee  can 
il  impossibility  to  examine  one- 
,h  the  work  that  we  have  before 
these  men  now,  but  here  is  the 
in  who  are  experts  in  their  line, 
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he  Thomas  committee,  July  30, 
arings,  beginning  on  page  1005. 
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less  some  further  action 

It  Davton? 


.;  Mav    May  10  or  12. 
Ainiy,  Maj.  Muhlen- 
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Mr.  Freab.  That  is  understood ;  yes.  I  just  want  to  get  the  facts 
as  nearly  as  we  can  at  this  time,  and  if  there  is  anj^  correction  you 
desire  to  make  afterwards  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us. 

The  French  had  at  that  time  about  1,500,000  men? 

Col.  Patrick.  With  the  same  provision  that  that  was  not  the  exact 
number  of  rifles — that  was  the  number  of  troops  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  French  had  3,321  planes? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  British  had  about  900,000  men  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  counting  the  rifles;  that  is  right.  That  is  my 
recollection,  subject  to  correction,  please,  from  my  records.  That  is 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  British  had  about  1,758  planes? 

Col.  Patrick.  That,  I  assume,  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  quoting  the  figures  as  you  gave  them.  Of  the 
740  planes  that  the  Americans  had  at  the  front  at  that  time,  213  were 
De  Haviland  4s  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  you  state  were,  in  your  judgment,  very  valu- 
able and  necessary  machines.  Is  that  right?  Would  you  so  con- 
sider them,  or  do  you  care  to  make  a  qualification? 

Col.  Patrick.  1  considered  them  serviceable  machines;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  'f  spoke  from  memorv  this  morning  in  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  Col.  Clark.  Col.  Clark,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  is  considered  one  of  the  fir^t  aviators,  as  far  as  his  judgment  is 
concerned  and  as  a  machinist  and  engineer,  I  understand. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  understand  that  is  his  reputation;  I  do  not  know 
him -personally. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Clark  testified  before  the  Tliomas  committee  on 
Tuly  16,  1918,^  when  he  was  asked  about,  this  De  Haviland  4,  this 
machine  that 'uses  the  Liberty  motor  and  the  machine  which  we 
have  been  discussing. 

Prior  to  that,  just  let  me  make  another  suggestion  along  tlie  lines 
of  the  remark  this  morninc:,  that  Col.  Clark  stated  that  when  he  went 
to  France  in  June — I  wiU  read  the  statement  that  he  makes.  Ho 
says  that  he  recommended  by  cable  six  different  machines.     He  sa^^s: 

There  were  six  military  U'j>es  distinct  as  resrards  the  military  functions,  and  it  to 
happened  that  three  were  British,  two  were  French,  and  one  Italian.  Pri>lial>ly  a 
week  or  two  after  action  had  been  started  on  my  re<v)nimendi\tic»n,  the  Frencli  com- 
mission in  this  country,  for  instance,  heard  that  action  had  been  start e<i  and  called 
on  Col.  Deeds  and  Gen.  Squier.  •' 

'♦tit.i 

That  IS  not  important.  He  says  the  French  ooinmi^Fic  *.  did  the 
same.     [Tl^ading  further:] 

Senator  New.  Will  you  state  what  tlie  six  t>^>e?  of  marlines  were  which  you 
recommended  and  the  purposes  for  which  each  t>-]ie  was  desiirned:  thai  is,  whi«-h 
were  scout  planes  and  which  were  pursuit  planes  and  which  homhin^  planes.  ei«\? 

Col.  (Yakk.  For  day  bombing  I   recommended   the   DH-O,  to  take  the   Liberty 
12-cylinder,  direct-drive  engine — redesiyrned  accordingly.     For  observation  work 
that  is,  control  of  artillery  lire  and  photography  over  tactir^al  area.  etc.   -the  siM^alled 
corps  or  Army  observation  machine,  I  rerommeudetl  the  liristoUFijfhter  reiiof^i^oii 
to  take  the  Liberty  engine. 

Of  course,  those  contracts  were  canceled  after  we  had  spent  some- 
thing like  86,000,000.     [Continuing  reading:] 

For  a  single-se.it er  pursuit,  I  recommended  the  Martinsyde  to  take  the  LiIktIv 
8-cylinder  engine.     As  a  single-seater  combat,  I  recommended  two  lyp^.  U»th  the 
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Spad,  one  with  150  horsepower  Gnome  engine  and  the  other  with  180-horeepower 
Hiffpano-Suiza  engine,  and  for  night  bombing  I  recommended  the  Caproni  triplane. 

tiie  Chairman.  Were  those  recommendations  of  yours  made  with  tne  approval  of 
Col.  Boiling? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  they  were  made  in  a  cablegram  sent  as  a  result  of 
conferences  that  we  held  daily  and  nightly  over  in  France.  I  was  assigned  the  duty 
by  Col.  Boiling  to  decide  on  these  various  tj'pes,  and  he  sent  through  my  recom- 
mendations. 

Senator  New.  Have  we  built  any  airplanes  in  this  country  for  ser\'ice  at  the  front? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  What  type  or  types? 

Col.  Clark.  The  DH-4  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

Senator  New.  Is  that  type  successful,  do  you  think? 

Col.  Clark.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  very  limited  sense. 

Senator  New.  Why?    Just  ^ive  us  your  ideas  now  of  the  reason  why  it  is  not? 

CoL  Clark.  The  attributes  in  which  it  Tails  or  the  reasons  for  failing? 

Senator  New.  Both  the  attributes  in  which  it  fails— «nd  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  an  expert  and  as  a  flyer  of  the  DH-4,  and  if  it  has  defects  that  disqualify  it 
in  any  degree  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  they  are.  Tell  us  freely  what  you  think 
of  it. 

Col.  Clark.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  for  the  military  functions  which  it 
should  perform  in  France  the  performances  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  It  is 
barely  good  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day;  and  will  certainly 
not  be  good  enough  in  a  few  months  to  stand  up  and  take  its  part  evenly  with  the 
German  machines.  By  performances  I  mean  the  ceiling  and  the  high  speed  at  high 
altitudes  and  the  rate  of  climb.  Then,  the  DH-4  is  a  machine  that  this  year  hardly 
fits  in  any  place.  It  is  not  a  bomber.  It  has  not  the  proper  compartments  in  the 
fuselage  to  carry  the  bombs  and  release  them.  It  is  not  a  fight-  ;.  Vision  for  the 
pilot  is  very  poor  and  the  means  of  communication  between  the  pilot  and  observer  are 
very  poor.  Those  two  things  are  absolutely  essential  in  a  fighter.  It  is  not  a  good 
observation  machine  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  not  a  good  fighter. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  suited  for  observation.  That  is  because  the  seats 
are  too  far  apart? 

Col.  Clark.  That  is  one  contributing  factor;  yes,  sir.  That  covers  the  performance 
and  the  military  attributes  of  the  machine.  In  the  matter  of  details,  we  have  not  a 
satisfactory  radiator  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  found  it  very  diflScult  to  cool  the 
Liberty  engine  in  the  De  Haviland  4.  The  radiators  we  have  built  have  been  of  rather 
poor  workmanship.  The  machines  which  we  have  shipped  abroad  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  to  them  over  there,  aside  from  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the  poor 
inspection.  The  workmanship  was  poor.  The  ailerons  and  tail  surfaces  were  fitted 
on  very  loosely.  The  exerciser  cord  that  serves  as  a  shock  absorber  for  the  landing 
gear  was  woimd  poorly. 

Senator  New.  You  say  they  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  service  over  there. 
How  do  you  know  that? 

Col.  Clark.  I  have  seen  two  reports,  one  a  cablegram  from  Col.  Dood,  who  was 
aasi^ed  the  duty  by  Gen.  Foulois  of  investigating  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
De  Haviland  4  as  we  have  sent  it  over,  and  another  report  I  have  seen  from  Capt. 
Hucks,  of  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  was  assigned  the  duty  of  testing  the 
first  De  Haviland  4  with  the  liberty  engine  which  was  flown  in  England.  Both 
these  reports  indicate  that  ♦he  machine  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  now  built.  You 
asked  me  to  what  I  attri\    .e  the  fact  that  the  machines  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory? 

Senator  ^'   *''    Y^s. 

Col.  Clark.  *  ^Mjlieve  that  in  the  case  of  the  De  Haviland  4  there  are  two  primary 
contributing  factors.  One  is  that  the  engineers  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
redesign  and  development  of  the  machine  neither  had  any  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  airplane  design,  either  by  education  or  experience,  nor  did  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  military  flyer  actually  doing  service  at  the  front  needs — ^what 
his  actual  requirements  of  the  machine  are.  I  think  that  no  man  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  the  developing  of  a  service  airplane  unless  he  has  had  some  dealmgs  witli  fighters 
at  the  front.  I  mean  that  he  ought  to  get  that  atmosphere.  If  they  do  not  get  the 
fiehter's  attitude,  they  will,  for  instance,  be  making  fittings  throughout  the  machine 
\^ch  are  very  easily  to  build,  from  the  production  standpoint,  but  which  will  be 
just  a  little  bit  heavier  or  offer  more  head  resistance  to  the  air.  By  the  time  you  get 
through  you  will  have  practically  ruined  what  was  a  good  machine  by  loading  it  down 
and  finding  this  resistance.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  De  Haviland  4.  *  That 
was  designed  by  Capt.  De  Haviland,  who  is  a  very  highly  educated  aeronautical 
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engineer,  and  he  has  had  years  of  education  and  experience,  and  who — over  there  in 
England 

Senator  New.  He  is  an  English  oflScer?  • 

Col.  Clark.  He  has  been  appointed  an  English  officer.  Before  that  he  was  first 
in  the  royal  craft  factory  as  an  engineer  and  later  with  the  Aircraft  Co.,  which  is  the 
company  which  makes  the  De  Haviland  machines.  Over  in  En^and  now  he  is  in  a 
position  to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the  flyers  at  the  front.  He  interxdews  every 
man  that  comes  back  who  is  thoughtful  about  analyzing  the  conditions  at  the  front. 
He  uses  that  information  in  the  development  of  his  machines.  The  De  Ha\il^id  4 
and  all  the  De  Haviland  machines  are  a  consequence  of  that  man's  labor  along  that 
direction.  Not  only  that,  but  the  De  Ha\41and  4,  as  it  was  turned  over  to  us,  was  a 
highly  developed  machine.  The  first  De  Haviland  4  built  was  very  poor,  like  all 
other  machines — the  first  experimental  ones  of  new  types.  They  found  gl^inf 
faults,  corrected  those  faults  and  built  a  sufficient  number,  until  the  machine  had 
reached  a  high  point  of  development  through  eliminating  these  faults.  This  machine — 
the  acme  of  refinement — came  over  here  and  was  turned  over  to  men  who  have  not 
the  slightest  education  in  aeronautical  engineering  and  have  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  flyers'  viewpoint. 

Senator  New.  The  De  Haviland  machine  was  sent  over  here  for  use  as  a  model? 

Col.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  To  whom  was  it  delivered? 

Col.  Clark.  To  the  Dayton-Wright  Co.  As  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  who  have  taken  that  machine  and  changed  it  from  what  it  was,  I  cite  the  case 
of  an  officer  who  not  only  admits  but  boasts  that  he  has  made  3,600  changes  in  that 
machine  after  a  man  like  De  Haviland  has  developed  it  to  the  point  where  it  waa 
when  it  arrived  over  here. 

Senator  New.  Who  is  that  officer? 

Col.  Clark.  Maj.  Hall.    I  believe  he  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  now. 

Senator  New.  Of  the  Hall-Scott  motor? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.    The  same  man. 

Senator  New.  Maj.  Hall  is  the  designer  of  motors,  but  has  he  had  any  experience 
as  a  designer  of  aircraft? 

Col.  Clark.  Absolutely  none.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has  never  been  in  touch  with 
flyers;  certainly  never  with  the  flyers  who  have  been  actually  flyine  at  the  front. 

Senator  New.  He  has  been  permitted  to  make  those  changes  in  tne  De  Ha\iland  4 
machine? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  is^  I  am  not  saying  that  he  made  them.  He  boast« 
that  he  has  made  them;  that  he  has  made  3,600  changes. 

Col.  Clark's  position  is  this:  He  is  Lieut.  Col.  E.  V.  Clark,  of  the 
Air  Service.     He  says  in  his  testimony: 

Col.  Clark.  At  the  present  time,  sir;  I  am  on  duty  with  the  Technical  Section  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

Senator  New.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Col.  Clark.  Fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics? 

Col.  Clark.  Gen.  Kenly. 

Senator  New.  Through  what  avenue  did  you  go  into  the  military  service? 

Col.  Clark.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  sir,  of  the  year  1907.  Two 
and  one-half  years  after  graduation  I  transferred  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  in  1913  I  was  appointed  in  the  Aviation  Section. 

Senator  New.  You  are  a  military  aviator? 

Col.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Not  a  junior  axdator? 

Col.  Clark.  A  military  aviator. 

Senator  New.  How  long  have  you  been  flying? 

Col.  Clark.  Five  years,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  had  any  particular  education,  training,  or  experience  to 
fit  you  as  an  engineer  for  airplane  designs;  and  if  so.  what? 

Col.  Clark.  IJefore  I  had  an  opportunitv  to  start  to  learn  to  fly  I  studied  the  theory 
of  airplane  design  and  the  principles  of  flight  as  much  as  1  could  out  of  such  text  books 
as  there  were  at  that  time.  When  I  started  to  loam  to  fly  I  attempted  to  analyze  the 
flights  1  made  and  the  flights  that  my  associates  made.  In  September,  1914, 1  was  w»nt 
as  the  only  Army  officer  attending  a  post-graduate  course  in  aeronautical  engineerinjj, 
both  theory  and  practice,  of  airplane  design,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  immediately  after  that  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  experimental  and 
repair  department  of  the  Aviation  Section,  which  was  at  San  Diego;  and  since  June, 
IW5.  I  havA  bp«n  the  chief  aeronautical  engineer  in  the  Army. 
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Now,  we  will  concede  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  experience  whose 
juds^ent  would  be  entitled  to  some  weight  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  should  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  desire  to  read  next  from  the  statement  of 
Maj.  Muhlenberg. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  object  of  reading  these  statements  into  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Fkear.  The  object  is  to  bring  them  right  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  says  that  the  De  Haviland  4  was  a 
valuable  machine  for  us,  and  before  I  get  through  I  think  you  will  see 
the  relevancy  of  the  testimony. 

(Here  followed  informal  discussion  which  the  reporter  was  directed 
not  to  take.) 

Mr.  Frear.  The  situation  which  confronts  this  committee  is, 
virtually,  that  the  Hughes  committee  took  17,000  pages  of  testimony; 
the  Thomas  committee  took  5,000  pages  of  testimony,  or  thereabouts, 
covering  about  400  witnesses.  In  the  time  that  this  committee  can 
give  to  the  work  it  vnll  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  examine  one- 
third  of  that  number  of  witnesses  with  the  work  that  we  have  before 
us.  It  is  an  impossibihty  to  get  all  these  men  now,  but  here  is  the 
evidence  of  men  who  were  sworn,  men  who  are  experts  in  their  line, 
examined  by  very  able  interrogators. 

If  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  I  now  offer  the  statement  of  Maj. 
H.  C.  K.  Muhlenberff,  taken  before  the  Thomas  committee,  July  30, 
1918,  set  forth  in  volume  2  of  the  hearings,  beginning  on  page  1006. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  object  to  that  testimony  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  not  been  produced  here,  and  the  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
has  not  been  extended  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  chairman  will  overrule  the  objection,  and  if  there 
is  any  appeal  to  be  taken,  why,  we  will  decide  upon  it.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  general's  criticism  of  his  testimony  when  I  get  througn. 

Maj.  Muhlenberg  was  examined  by  Senator  New,  by*  Senator 
Thomas,  by  various  other  Senators  who  were  at  the  hearing.  Surely 
those  gentlemen  are  men  of  ability,  and  they  were  interested  in  th^ 
very  proposition  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Lea.  1  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  plain.  My  idea  is 
this:  We  have  to  pass  judgment  on  the  testimony  produced  before  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  if  a  man  wants  to  testify  to  anything  we  can  hear 
him  and  examine  him,  but  not  where  we  have  no  opportunity  for 
examination. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  objection  is  overruled,  unless  some  further  action 
is  to  be  had.     [Reading:] 

Senator  New.  Maj.  Muhlenberg,  you  are  now  stationed  at  Dayton? 
Maj.  Muhlenberg.  At  the  Wilbur  Wright  Field;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  New.  At  the  Wilbur  Wright  Field? 
Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  New.  In  what  capacity? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Commanding  officer,  testing  department. 
Senator  New.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  I  have  been  there  since  about  the  12th  of  May — May  10  or  12. 
Senator  New.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States  Army,  Maj.  Mulilen- 
berg? 
Maj.  Muhlenberg.  I  entered  West  Point  in  1904,  graduating  in  1908. 
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Senator  New.  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  an  engineer? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  No,  air. 

Senator  New.  You  are  not  an  engineer? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  No.  I  was  aspigned  to  the  Infantry  and  served  in  the  Infantr>' 
three  years,  and  then  four  years  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  then  two  years  in  the 
Infantry,  and  then  I  was  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps  in  October  of  last  year. 

Senator  New.  What  machine  is  undergoing  inspection  and  observation  at  your 
field? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  We  have  completed  the  standard  performance  test  of  the  De 
Haviland  4  and  are  now  working  on  the  standard  performance  test  of  the  standard  M 
Defense  single  seater  and  the  English-built  Bristol  fighter  with  the  SOO-horsepower 
Hispano- Suiza  motor  in  it. 

Senator  New.  It  is  with  spHecial  reference  to. the  De  Haviland  4  that  I  wish  to 
examine  you  at  this  time.     What  is  the  De  Haviland  4  machine? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  It  is  a  two-seater  machine  for  three  purposes:  A  dav  bomber, 
a  fighter,  and  a  reconnoissance  machine,  showing  a  different  load  for  each  of  these 
three  duties. 

And  then  they  went  on  and  said  practically  what  we  know  to  be 
the  facts  in  regard  to  it.     [Continuing  reading:] 

Senator  New.  Major,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  character  and 
(qualities  of  the  De  Haviland  4  machine.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  pretty  direct  ques- 
tions concerning  it'  Are  you  satisfied  from  your  observations  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  De  Ha\dland  4  machine? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  No,  sir.  It  is  by  no  means  the  machine  we  want  for  a  filter 
nor  we  machine  we  want  for  a  bomber.  As  a  reconnoissance  machine,  and,  poaaibly, 
as  an  artillery  observation  machine,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  certainly  not  as  a  fif^ter 
nor  as  a  bombing  machine.  It  will  not  fill  the  bill  of  either  one.  Of  course  it  is  the 
only  plane  that  approaches  a  fighter  plane  now  in  full  production,  and  necessarily  I 
would  not  advocate  stopping  its  production  at  all,  but  tne  minute  a  better  fighter  can 
be  produced,  or  a  better  bomber  can  be  produced,  that  plane  should  take  the  place 
of  tne  De  Haviland  for  those  purposes. 

Senator  New.  Then,  what  are  its  defects  as  a  bomber? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  As  a  bomber,  it  has  a  ceiling  of  15,800  feet.  That  ia  the  maxi- 
mum ceiling.  The  service  ceiling  is  very  close  to  15,000  feet.  That  means  the 
ceiling  at  which  the  rate  of  climb  is  less  than  100  feet  per  minute.  That  ia  about 
15,000  feet.  '  Now,  as  a  day  bomber,  the  ceiling  should  be  better  than  15,000  feet. 

You  say  that  is  not  necessary,  as  I  understand  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab  (continuing  reading) : 

It  should  be  considerably  better  than  that,  because  hits  have  been  known  to  have 
been  made  by  antiaircraft  batteries  at  15,000  feet  altitude.  The  beet  ceiling,  as  I 
say,  of  the  De  Haviland  4  is  15,800  feet.  In  addition  to  that,  the  De  Haviland  carries 
at  the  present  time  75  gallons  of  gasoline.  Its  consumption,  at  full  throttle,  is  37 
f^llons  per  hour,  so  it  carries  about  two  hours'  fuel  at  full  throttle,  which  is  a  very 
limited  capacity  for  a  bomber,  unless  that  bomber  ia  to  be  employed  immediately 
around  the  airdrome  from  whence  it  comes. 

But  of  course  it  is  not;  it  is  going  to  cross  the  enemy's  lines,  I 
assume.  That  is,  I  suppose  a  bomber  is  expected  to  cross  the 
enemy's  lines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  A  bomber  is  supposed  to  cross  the  enemy's  lines; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing  reading) : 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  trials  which  were  recently  made  at  the  Wilbur  Wriirht 
Field,  in  dropping  bombs,  there  was  considerable  [difficulty  experienced  in  main- 
taining communication.  The  pro})er  kind  of  communication  between  the  pilot  and 
the  observer  was  diHicult.  The  pilot  is  so  far  from  the  observer  that  they  have  to 
communicate  by  interphone,  and  that  is  not  the  best  means  of  communication.  The 
best  means  of  communication  would  be  by  touch,  where  the  pilot  would  be  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  observer,  and  the  observer  could  point  him  in  the  right  direction, 
■o  as  to  enable  him  to  drop  his  bombs. 
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Another  thing  is  this:  The  pilot  is  so  situated  in  between  the  wings  that  he  can  not 
see  the  object  at  the  proper  time,  just  before  the  observer  picks  it  up.  The  pilot 
should  first  pick  it  up,  and  the  observer  should  pick  it  up  far  enough  in  advance  to 
Bet  the  bomb  right  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  target  comes  under  the  leading  edge 
of  the  lower  wing,  the  pilot  loses  sight  of  it  and  the  observer  does  not  pick  it  up  until 
it  is  too  late  to  set  the  sight  from  the  end  seat. 

Senator  New.  Isn't  that  a  very  serious  defect  in  a  day  bomber? 

Mai.  Muhlenberg.  A  very  serious  defect;  yes,  sir.  We  overcame  it  to  some  ex- 
tent by  putting  a  negative  lens  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  pilot's  right  foot,  so 
that  he  could  see  something;  but  that  was  only  an  expedient,  and  I  believe  it  panned 
out  fairly  well. 

Senator  New.  In  other  words,  the  vision  of  the  pilot  is  so  interfered  with  by  the 
structure  of  the  machine  that  it  impairs  its  efficiency  as  a  day  bomber? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Is  there  any  other  defect  that  detracts  from  its  efficiency  as  a 
bomber? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Structural  defects  only,  that  show  that  it  is  not  constructed 
strongly  enough  for  the  load  that  it  carries.  It  may  be  built  to  carry  it  without  acci- 
dent, but  there  are  certain  structural  defects  in  it  that  should  be  remedied,  even  for 
use  as  a  fighter,  and  more  so  for  use  as  a  bomber,  where  it  carries  that  heavy  load. 

Senator  New.  You  spoke  of  structural  defects  there  that  impair  its  strength.  Do 
I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  the  machine  is  not  strongly  enough  built? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  To  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  to  be  used  by  our 
forces? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  There  are  three  or  four  points  in  which  it  is  not  strong  enough. 

Senator  New.  What  are  those  points — the  structural  points? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  I  have  a  photc^raph  here  showuig  the  nose  of  the  machine 
without  the  motor.    You  can  see  it  here  [indicating  on  photograph]. 

Senator  New.  You  have  handed  me  a  card  bearing  two  photographs,  numbered 
521  and  522. 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Please  tell  us  just  what  these  photographs  represent. 

I  do  not  care  to  continue  that,  but  there  are  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  pages  of  further  criticism  in  which  he  proceeds  to  discuss  it. 
But  nere  is  the  point  I  wish  to  refer  to,  because  it  is  really  important 
and  relates  to  tne  testimony  taken  this  morning.     [Reading:] 

Senator  New.  Mw.  Muhlenberg,  you  spoke  some  time  ago  of  the  gasoline  supply 
carried  by  the  De  Haviland  4  as  being  insufficient  for  use  as  a  day  bomber? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Seventv-five  gallons,  I  think  it  was,  you  said  it*  carried? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Which  would  give  it  approximately  two  hours'  radius? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  New.  How  much  gasoline  should  a  day  bomber  carry;  that  is,  what  radius 
should  be  afforded  to  a  day  bombing  machine  to  make  it  acceptable  for  that  purpose? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  As  I  understand  it,  in  Europe,  the  aerodromes  are,  speaking 
aeronautical  distances,  fairly  close  to  the  lines,  and  if  a  ship  were  not  to  go  too  high 
before  going  over  the  Unes,  an  hour's  fuel  out  and  an  hour  s  fuel  back,  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  for  day  bombing,  but  it  takes  the  De  Haviland  48  minutes,  approxi- 
mately, to  get  to  its  ceiling.  Its  ceiling  as  a  bomber  is  15,800  feet.  It  ought  to 
get  to' that  ceiling  before  it  goes  to  the  lines  to  function  as  a  day  bomber.  There- 
fore, there  is  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  fuel  that  is  gone  before  it  can  function 
at  a  proper  altitude.  It  then  has  an  hour  and  13  or  14  minutes  of  fuel  left.  That 
is  at  full  throttle.    It  has,  in  fact,  an  hour  and  about  12  minutes  to  go  and  come. 

Senator  New.  About  an  hour  and  12  minutes? 

Maj.  Muhlenberg.  Yes,  sir.  You  would  consume  48  minutes'  worth  of  gasoline 
in  getting  your  altitude  before  the  day's  work  could  be  started  at  all.  That  would 
leave  only  about  an  hour  and  10  or  12  minutes,  approximately,  of  gasoline  to  do 
the  work  with. 

Then  he  makes  further  criticisms,  wliich  I  do  not  care  to  refer  to 
here  because  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  un- 
necessarily. 
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That  is  from  a  man  who  was  in  the  war.  Col.  Clark  was  at  the  front 
part  of  the  time.  Now,  here  is  another  man  who  was  at  the  front. 
He  is  a  man  whose  book,  from  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions, 
the  Secretary  of  War  tells  us  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  he 
ever  read  and  one  of  great  value;  I  do  not  remember  just  his  langua^. 
I  am  going  to  read  now  from  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker^s  book.  We 
tried  to  get  him,  let  me  say,  ana  it  was  impossible.  We  expected  to 
have  some  aviators  here  to-day,  and  we  had  one  here  Saturday, 
Congressman  LaGuardia,  whose  judgment  and  whose  opinions  as  ex- 
pressed by  him,  were,  I  think,  substantially  the  same  as  Ricken- 
oacker's.     Rickenbacker  says,  on  page  14: 

The  Germans  knew  better  than  our  own  countrymen  at  home  knew  jiiat  how  difficult 
would  be  our  preparations  for  a  really  important  force  of  aeroplanes.  They  had  peen 
the  spring  months  pass;  and  instead  of  viewing  with  alarm  the  huge  fleet  of  20,(ti0 
aeroplanes  sweeping  the  skies  clear  of  German  Fokkers,  they  had  complacently  wit- 
nessed the  Fokkers  occupying  the  air  back  of  our  lines  whenever  they  desired  it*  with 
never  an  American  plane  to  oppose  them. 

You  recollect,  do  you  not.  General,  that  that  statement  was  made, 
that  20,000  planes  were  to  come  over  there  before  the  American  troops 
were  there  ?  That  has  been  put  in  the  record  elsewhere.  You  have 
heard  that  statement  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Frear.  I  went  over  just  after 
the  war  started,  and  of  the  statements  made  here  I  have  very  little 
knowledge.     I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  at  this  time.  General,  that  I  concede  that 
you  are  not  to  blame  for  any  of  these  conditions. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  was  not  referring  to  any  blame.  Whether  such  a 
statement  was  made  or  not  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  that  in  Rickenbacker^s  book  throughout, 
in  nearhr  every  case,  he  says  he  rises  to  the  ceiling  at  from  15,000  to 
16,000  feet,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  will  give  his  reason 
in  a  few  moments.     On  page  21  he  says: 

Our  altitude  was  to  be  16,000  feet:  our  patrol  was  to  extend  from  Pont-a-Mouferm 
to  St.  Mihiel  and  we  were  to  return  at  8  oVlork — a  two  hours'  patrol. 

Later  on  he  gives  the  reason  for  that.  Here  it  is.  He  ha<I  been 
up — let  me  say  1  never  saw  this  book  until  this  afternoon,  and  have 
glanced  through  it  hurriedly,  so  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  knowing 
its  contents  better. 

Col.  Patrick.  Surely;  I  have  not  seen  it  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  had  been  up  to  19,000  feet.     On  page  86  he  says: 

But  I  was  well  inside  enemy  territory  and  only  10,000  feet  above  ground.  It  wji» 
quite  possible  that  while  I  had  been  occupied  in  this  fight  other  enemy  planes  had 
gathered  overhead  and  were  preparing  to  wreak  vengeance.  Personal  safety  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  aerial  fighting  require  the  pilot  in  such  circumstancea  to  '*  regain 
altitude,  or  get  back  to  the  lines  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  page  148  he  says: 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  heard  rumors  of  a  new  English  fighting  machine  called 
the  Snipe.  Like  the  Camel,  it  was  a  Sopwith  production.  A  new  engine  that  wva 
shrouded  in  much  secrecy  and  mystery  was  reputed  to  have  carried  thifl  hltle  srout 
machine  to  the  incredible  altitude  of  33,000  foot .  And  the  si)eed  with  which  it  mauie 
this  climb  broke  all  the  world's  records.  Our  boys  of  Ninety-four  Squadrttn  wtre 
naturally  desirous  of  providing  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  these  wonderful  marhinctf 
and  then  trying  a  few  combats  with  the  Richthoien  Circus  Fokkere. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  had  to  take  what  was  given  to  iw.  We  fell  that  we 
were  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people  back  home,  who  had  Iwen  told  tlut 
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we  had  20,000  of  the  best  aeroplanes  in  the  world,  and  all  made  in  America.  The 
truth  is  that  not  one  American-made  fighting  machine  came  to  the  front  until  the  war 
WBfl  ended. 

This  ace,  I  believe,  killed  over  20  of  his  opponents. 

Col.  Patrick.  He  had  26  victories,  I  think.  I  decorated  him;  I 
gave  him  the  distinguished-service  cross. 

Mr.  Freak.  Yes;  he  speaks  in  very  high  language  of  that  occasion. 
General,  in  this  book. 

On  page  191  he  says: 

The  third  famous  fighting  squadron  of  the  Germans,  Jagstaffel  No.  3,  was  at  that 
time  under  command  of  Capt.  Bettenge,  an  air  fighter  celebrated  in  Hunland  not  only 
for  his  25  victories  but  for  his  great  success  as  a  trainer  of  adroit  air  fighters.  Thi» 
squadron  occupied  an  aerodrome  back  of  St.  Quentin.  While  usually  engaged  with 
British  antagonists  farther  north,  this  squadron  frequently  made  its  appearance 
opposite  us  during  the  hottest  days  of  fighting  in  our  sector. 

Thus  it  became  evident  to  us  that  we  American  aviators  were  at  last  to  meet  the 
very  choicest  personnel  of  the  enemy  air  forces.  Not  only  would  these  experienced 
pilots  be  mounted  upon  superior  machines,  but  they  had  been  trained  to  fly  in  such 
close  formation  that  they  need  fear  no  attack  until  they  themselves  were  ready  to- 
accept  combat. 

And  the  suggestion  is  there  that  they  were  opposed  to  machines 
that  were  mucn  stronger  or* much  better  adapted  to  fighting  than  the 
one  he  was  using.  He  was  using  a  Spad  throughout  the  fighting,  I  under- 
stand. He  reiers  to  the  Spaa  machine,  which,  I  understand,  was  the 
best  machine  our  fighters  had  at  that  time.  He  does  not  criticize 
that,  except  to  say  tnat  he  was  up  against  a  stronger  machine.  Oa 
page  192  he  continues: 

And  they  had  consolidated  here  in  such  numbers  that  every  time  we  crossed  t  he- 
lines  we  found  the  sky  full  of  them;  94  Squadron  at  that  time  had  17  pilots  and  24 
aerc»planes  available.  wSquadrons  No.  95,  No.  27,  and  No.  145  had  approximately  the 
same  number  eac  h.  No  other  American  fightiug  squadrons  were  then  assisting  us  ia 
the  defense  of  this  sector. 

Consequently  the  few  American  squadrons  who  were  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
thirk  of  this  ferocious  conflict  at  Chateau-Thierry  found  that  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered,  poorly  supported,  and  lamentably  equipped,  both  in  machines 
and  experience. 

Then  he  speaks  of  the  equipment  of  our  own  boys  there.  On  page 
209  he  says: 

By  August  8,  1918,  our  whole  squadron  wo^  fitted  out  with  the  machines  which  we 
had'so  long  coveted.  The  delight  of  the  pilots  can  be  imagined.  In  the  meantime 
we  liad  lost  a  number  of  pilots  on  the  flimsy  Nieu ports,  not  by  reason  of  their  breaking 
up  in  air,  but  because  the  pilots  who  handled  them  feared  to  put  them  into  essential 
maneuvers  which  they  were  unable  to  stand.  Consequently  our  pilots  on  Nieuports 
could  not  always  obtain  a  favorable  position  over  an  enemy  nor  safely  escape  from  a 
dangerous  eituation.  The  Spads  were  staunch  and  strong  aqd  could  easily  outdive 
the  Nieuports,  and  our  antagonists  opposite  the  C}iateau-Tluerr\'  sector  were,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  very  best  of  the  Geiman  airmen.  How  greatly  our  new  Spads 
increased  our  efficiency  will  be  seen  from  the  results  which  followed . 

Page  239  [reading]: 

I^ter,  croffl'ng  the  Moselle,  about  4  miles  north  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  I  noticed  con- 
siderable antiaircraft  shelling  up  in  the  direction  of  Metz.  I  climbed  higher  and 
8(  anued  the  sky  for  mac  hines. 

Here  they  come.  A  large  flotilla  of  American  "flaming  coffins,"  as  their  pilots 
called  the  Liberty  machines,  were  coming  home  at  12,000  feet,  after  a  bombardment 
of  Metz.  And  just, behind  them  and  a  little  above  were  four  very  fast  moving  Fok- 
kera.     I  stuck  up  my  nose  and  began  climbing  for  the  sun. 
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Page  337  [reading]: 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  German  troops  had  been  unloaded  from  trains  durinfr 
the  previous  night  and  were  now  hidden  in  Grand  Pre  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
«nemy  fighting  machines  were  out  in  force  to  defend  this  spot  against  bombing  planw 
until  these  troops  had  an  opportunity  for  moving  and  scattering  themselves  along 
their  front.  From  every  side  t  okkers  were  piquing  upon  the  clumsy  Liberty  machines 
which,  with  their  criminally  constructed  luel  tanks,  offered  so  easy  a  target  to  the 
incendiary  bullets  of  the  enemy  that  their  unfortunate  pilots  called  this  boasted 
achievement  of  our  Aviation  Department  their  ''flaming  coffins."  During  that  one 
brief  flight  over  Grand  Pre  I  saw  three  of  these  crude  machines  go  down  in  flamei^, 
an  American  pilot  and  an  American  gunner  in  each  "flaming  coffin"  d>dng  this  fright- 
ful and  needless  death. 

Again,  on  the  same  page  [reading]: 

The  second  combat  occurred  just  a  few 'minutes  later.  The  last  of  the  Libeny 
bombing  machines  had  passes  over  the  lines  or  had  crashed  in  flames  and  I  thni:ji.'t 
the  day's  work  was  over,  when  I  noticed  something  going  on  to  the  eai?t  of  me,  in  ihe 
region  of  Banthe\'ille.  I  began  climbing  and  speeding  forward  to  get  a  look  at  this 
performance,  when'  to  my  surprise  I  discerned  that  ono  of  the  Liberty  machines  had 
been  left  behind  and  was  in  very  ev-ident  distress.  Fortunately,  there  was  but  a 
single  enemy  Fokker  on  his  tail.  The  Yankee  pilot  was  kicking  his  machine  about 
and  the  gunner  at  the  rear  was  managing  to  keep  his  enemy  at  bay,  when,  at  a  favor- 
able elevation  above  them  both,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  pique  down  and  catrh 
the  Fokker,  unaware  of  my  approach.  The  Liberty  motor,  I  discovered,  was  almoin 
-dud.  It  had  either  been  struck  by  a  bullet  or  had  developed  some  interior  trouble 
of  its  own.  The  pilot  had  all  he  could  do  to  maintain  headway  and  avoid  the  maneu- 
vers of  his  enemy.  Each  time  he  banked  the  Liberty  it  fell  downwards  two  or  three 
hundred  feet.  The  Fokker  had  only  to  worry  him  enough  and  the  American  machine 
must  drop  into  German  territory,  a  captive. 

That  is  a  book  that  I  imagine,  with  careful  examination,  might 
reveal  some  very  serious  criticisms  of  tKe  Liberty  motor  and  the 
De  HavUand  4,  from  a  man  who  above  all  was  a  fighter  and  pre- 
sumably qualified  to  pass  judgment  from  the  standpoint  of  a  fighter. 
Would  you  not  say  that,  General? 

Col.  r ATRiCK.  Kickenbacker  was  a  very  splendid  officer,  sir,  and 
a  very  brave  one. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Is  it  true  that  these  three  machines  that  he  saw  there 
were,  as  he  says,  all  ** flaming  coffins"? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Then  that  was  not  an  unusual  experience  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  specially  unusual. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tlien  Rickenbacker  in  making  a  special  incident  of 
that  was  mentioning  something  that  was  reafly  an  ordinary  circum- 
stance ? 

Col.  Patrick.  He  was  mentioning  something  that  was  not  unusual. 
Many  planes  came  down  in  flames,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Presumably  Rickenbacker  saw  as  much  real  fighting 
as  most  of  the  men  in  our  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Presumably. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  say  he  saw  more  than  you,  General  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  I  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  not  in  the  air  fighting  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  air  fighting  was  as  frequently  over  the 
enemy's  hues  as  around  the  aerodromes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  more  frequentlv. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  demonstrates  the 
bravery  of  those  men.  Congressman  LaUuardia  stated  Saturday 
they  were  afraid  of  nothing;  that  all  they  needed  was  a  macliine 
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that  was  capable  of  carrying  them.  At  least,  that  was  Ricken.- 
backer's  judgment. 

This  has  not  been  placed  in  the  testimony — I  refer  to  the  Pershing 
telegram — ^but  it  will  be  reproduced  here,  and  I  ask  you  at  this 
time,  General,  if  you  know  who  canceled  the  Spad  contract  for  3,000 
Spads? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  Spad  contract 
for  3,000  Spads,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  you  said  you  were  over 
there  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Col.  Patrick.  Pardon  me;  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  air  service 
at  that  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  I  see;  there  was  a  contract  for  3,000  Spads  with 
the  Curtiss  Co.  canceled  shortly  after  it  was  made,  and  six  months 
lat^r  we  undertook  the  manufacture  of  1,000  Spads. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  saw  something  to  that  effect,  but  that  was  long 
before  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  air  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  here  the  Pershing  cable  of  June  23,  1918.  The 
war  was  then  pretty  well  along.  I  wifl  read  only  several  paragraphs 
here  to  get  your  judgment  as.  to  these  60  different  objections  here 
chronicled  against  this  engine,  some  of  which,  I  assume,  are  not 
very  material.     [Reading:] 

No  check  cables  have  been  applied  to  check  axles  from  forceful  Btrildng  threats  of 
running  gear  V-struts  which  are  permitted  to  strike  ground,  crashing  machines  ia 
landing. 

Would  you  say  that  was  important  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  especially,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  not  think  it  was  important  that  the  struta 
are  permitted  to  strike  the  ground,  crashing  the  machines  in  landing? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  whole  telegram  was  framed,  as  I  say,  in  my 
office  and  after  an  examination  of  the  machine.  There  are  a  number 
of  those  defects,  many  of  them,  which  are  quite  minor.  Many  of 
them,  most  of  them,  could  be  corrected  in  France"  We  cabled  it  over 
because  we  were  not  sure  the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing,  lack- 
ing somewhat  in  experience — ^we  were  uncertain  whether  they  would 
discover  them  or  not,  and  so  the  cable  was  made  as  full  as  possible,  to 
call  attention  to  anything  large  or  small  that  could  be  bettered  here 
and  save  us  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  and  read  a  telegram  of 
June  29,  1918,  signed  by  Pershing,  in  which  he  says: 

Changes  in  Liberty  engines  and  DH-4  planes  to  make  them  fit  for  use  at  the  front 
have  been  fully  set  forth  in  previous  cables  and  in  reports  taken  by  Lieut.  GorrelK 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  alterations  of  planes  and  engines  here  on  a  large  scale. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  wrote  that  myself,  sir.     On  a  large  scale  we  could 
not  make  alterations  in  planes  and  engines. 
Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  still  say  this  defect  was  not  important? 
Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  say  as  to  paragraph  2  ?    It  says: 

Liberty  motor  is  defective,  indicating  shop  inspection  not  satisfactory.  Lincoln 
apparently  better  than  Packard. 

That  is  rather  a  fundamental  condition,  is  it  not? 
Col.  Patrick.  The  fault  found  with  the  first  few  motors  that  came 
over,  particularly  with  the  Packard,  was  that  there  were  fragments  of 
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metal  filings,  etc.,  in  places  where  they  should  not  have  been  and 
where  it  was  distinctly  apparent  that  there  was  a  faulty  inspection. 
That  subsequently  was  cured,  and  the  motors  came  over  in  very  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Freab.  Would  that  answer  the  statement  that  the  Liberty 
motor  is  defective  ?  Is  that  a  defect  in  the  motor,  or  just  simply  in 
the  method  of  inspection  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  defective  in  that  we  oould  not  use  it  as  it 
came  to  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  Subparagraph  A  of  paragraph  2  says: 

Open  carburetor  inlet  not  safe  and  neither  Britiflh  nor  French  will  use  them.     Im- 
perative arrange  gasoline  tightly  piped  to  carburetor  and  drain  it  outside  fuselage. 

Here  is  a  carbiiretor  inlet  that  is  not  safe,  and  neither  the  British 
nor  the  French  will  use  it 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  probably  the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
Liberty  engines  that  were  sent  over.  We  at  once  corrected  it  by 
getting  the  proper  drainage,  and  cabled  the  United  States  to  that 
eflPect. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  igmtion  of  the  Liberty  motor  was  by  the  Delco 
system  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  say  of  that  as  compared  with  Euro- 
pean machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  a  magnificent  motor,  Mr.  Frear.  It  was 
probably  our  greatest  contribution  to  aviation  during  the  war. 

Mr.  iSiEAR.  You  mean  after  the  war  ? 

Col.  Partick.  No;  I  really  mean  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  machines  did  you  have  in  service  with 
Liberty  motors  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  had  sent  to  the  front  667  for  use  on  the  front  line, 
and  I  had  probablv  about  500  others  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  there  were  213  De  Haviland  4's  on  the  fighting 
front  oh  the  date  of  the  armistice  ? 

Col.  Partick.  Some  had  been  crashed  then,  and  there  were  others 
sent  to  the  front  and  ready  to  go  into  action. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  the  way,  the  JBritish  and  the  French  would  not  use 
them.    Were  the  American  soldiers  using  them  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  we  changed  them, 

Mr.  Frear.  Subparagraph  B  says: 

Flight  tests  in  England  supenrised  by  Oapt.  Munford  indicate  zenith  52  carburetora 
not  satisfactory  and  cheaply  made  but  better  results  from  Claudel. 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  subsequently  corrected  and  they  tried  the 
Claudel  carburetor  on  them,  ana  it  dia  not  do  as  well  as  the  Zenith. 
Thereupon  the  Zenith  was  put  back  and  found  to  be  better. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  cheaply  made  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  not,  sir;  not  especially  cheaply  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  Reading  again,  from  subparagraph  D: 

Copper  tube  vents  for  oil  tanks  should  be  five  sixteenths  inch.  Oil  tanks  burst 
in  service  because  this  tube  is  too  small. 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  true  of  the  first  motors  sent  over,  sir,  and 
that  was  corrected. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  (Reading:) 


Subparagraph  N.  Present  system  main  gasoline  tank  under  air  pressure  should  be 
changed  because  of  danger  from  fire  and  because  if  punctured  above  liquid  level  by- 
rifle  bullet  pressure  is  lost.  Suggest  enlarging  needle  valve  on  carburetor  and  altitude 
adjustments  and  use  of  gravity  feed  tanks  in  upper  wing  or  pumps  between  tanks  and 
carburetors.  Overflow  for  gasoline  from  upper  tanks  should  be  conducted  to  point  at 
least  6  feet  from  exhaust  and  visible  by  pilot.  One  plane  destroyed  by  fire  due  to  this 
defect. 

Was  that  corrected  ? 

C5ol.  Patrick.  We  corrected  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  were 
endeavoring  to  put  in  another  gasoline  feed  system.  Let  me  say,  how- 
ever, that  up  to  the  very  last  day  of  the  war  the  French  used  that 
same  pressure  feed  in  their  Spads,  similar  to  the  Spads  that  Kicken- 
backer  used. 

Mr.  Freae.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  Spads  having  had  that 
experience  or  coming  down  as  ^*  flaming  coffins.*'  Is  this  the  part 
that  relates  to  that  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  machines  did  we  have  corrected  so  that 
this  defect  did  not  exist? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  precise  numbers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Anv  that  were  used  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  1  do  not  think  we  had  anv  of  those  that  were  sent  to 
the  front  that  had  been  corrected  before  the  hostilities  ceased. 

Mr.  Frear.  IA^Q)  if  that  is  the  case,  all  these  machines  contained 
this  defect  thaJ^  referred  to  here  by  Gen.  Pershing's  telegram  of 
June  24,  1918,  and  up  to  November  11  no  change  was  made  in  this, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  material  objections? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  an  objection.  But,  as  I  say,  the  French  used 
precisely  the  same  system  in  their  Spads  that  we  used  in  the  De 
Haviland  4. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  their  machines  protected  in  any  way? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  and  many  of  the  Spads  came  down  in 
flames  likewise. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  the  Spad  a  faster  machine,  or  what  was  it  in 
comparison  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Somewhat  faster. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  it  was  easier  to  handle.  Were  not  those  all  advan- 
tages that  were  not  true  of  a  slower-moving  machine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  advantages  \mich  were  not  true  of  a 
slower-moving  machine;  yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  consequently  the  seriousness  of  it  was  not  so 
apparent  with  the  Spad  as  it  would  be  with  the  De  Haviland  4,  which 
was  a  loswer  and  heavier  machine  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Substantially  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Frear.  Keading  again: 

Subparagraph  D.  Sight  mountings  for  fixed  guns  light  enough  and  *  *  *  re- 
quire ^(pecial  tools  to  attach.  Aldis  ring  sight  mountings  inconveniently  placed,  can 
not  be  used  by  pilots. 

Was  that  changed  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  changed  it;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear  (reading): 
Paragraph  4.  Synchronizing  gears  entirely  useless. 
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Col.  Patrick.  As  they  came  over  first  that  was  true.    That  was 
corrected  also,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear  (reading): 

Subparagraph  A.  Reaorvoir  badly  made:  must  all  be  replaced.  Low-preeBure 
valves  in  very  bad  condition.  Higifi-preseure  cylinder  cuts  cup  leathers,  due  to  bad 
machining.  Several  high-pressure  springs  have  broken;  apparently  defective.  High- 
pressure  pipe  connections  broke  in  several  cases;  badly  designed. 

What  does  the  situation  there  show  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  fault  that  was  found  with  that  was  corrected 
likewise,  after  we  came  to  know  the  motors.  As  I  say,  the  later 
motors  that  came  over  were  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  that  respect  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  In  all  other  respects. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  referring  to  the  motor  alone  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  to  the  plane  as  a  whole? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (reading) : 

Subparagraph  B.  Gear  arrived  filled  with  grit,  with  cup  leathers  dried  up  and  use- 
ess,  and  with  all  three-way  valves  leaking.  ^ 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  due  to  lack  of  inspection,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  judge  from  the  way  the  machines  came  there  that 
the  inspection  was  rather  defective  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  judged  from  the  way  the  first  macjji^es  came  there 
that  the  inspection  was  rather  inclined  to  be  defecti^ 

Mr.  Frear  (reading): 

Subparagraph  (\  No  spare  parts  or  special  tools  for  synchronizing  gear.  Theee 
gears  absolutely  useless  and  can  not  be  repaired  here. 

What  was  done  with  those  ? 
Col.  Patrick.  We  got  other  gears. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  had  no  spare  parts  or  special  tools  for  syn- 
chronizing gear  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  they  had  to  send  them  over. 
Mr.  Frear.  It  says  here: 

None  of  the  above  planes  can  be  used  until  some  of  the  above  changes  are  made, 
causing  vital  delay  in  program. 

That  was  true,  was  it  not  ? 
Col.  Patrick.  Quite  true,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear  (reading) : 

Subpara^ph  C.  When  operating  this  far  from  base  of  supply  it  is  cmential  that 
defects  which  are  discovered  by  inspection  in  the  United  States  be  corrected  there. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  wrote  that  sentence  myself. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Technical  Section  for  Information, 

June  U.  19 IS, 

(Received  June  2fi,  1918.) 

(For  Director,  Military  Aeronautirs.") 

Paragraph  1,  copy  to  (  hief  of  Ordnance. — DII-4  plane  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined.     Plane  structure  hr.s  ])c'en  f<»uiid  doftM'tive  as  f(»llf»we: 

Sul  paragraph  A.  Rubber  cords  for  shock  absorbers  incorre<;tly  made:  niM>or 
strands  not  put  under  sufficient  tenpion  before  covering  with  braiding.  Result  is  that 
estimated  weights  too  much  for  under  load. 

Subparagraph  B.  No  check  cables  have  been  applied  to  check  axles  from  forreful 
striking  threats  of  running  gear  V.  —  struts  which  are  permitted  to  strike  ground, 
crashing  machines  in  landing. 
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Subparagraph  C.  Tail  plane  is  of  old  type  and  should  be  braced  with  stream  line 
tubes  extending  from  leading  edges  to  lower  longeron  of  fuselage.  Possibly  this  old 
type  tail  plane  should  be  replaced  bv  new  type  made  of  all  spruce  and  having  no 
joints  near  curves  in  leading  edges.  With  new  type  tail  plane  stream  line  tubes  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Subparagraph  D.  Wood  screws  have  been  used  in  various  places  instead  of  bolts, 
notably  on  washer  plates  at  points  where  tail  advancing  without  tubes  passes  through 
fuselage  and  on  wing  skid  fastening. 

Subparagraph  E.  Nuts  have  been  omitted  in  securing  bolts. 

Subparagraph  F.  Bolts,  shackles,  and  cotter  pins  throughout  the  machines  are  in 
many  cases  loosely  and  badly  fitted. 

Subparagraph  G.  Cotter  pins  have  been  substituted  for  buffers. 

Subparagraph  H.  Wing  SKids  badly  fitted  and  ash  packing  blocks  omitted. 

Subparagraph  J.  Main  compression  ribs  in  the  main  plane  are  of  hollowed-out  type 
with  3-ply  web.    These  should  be  solid  spruce  to  prevent  flange  from  bulging  up. 

Subparagraph  K.  No  fairing  placed  oetween  double  fly  wire.  All  these  wiree 
should  ))e  of  stream-line  type  and  not  of  cable. 

Subparagraph  L.  Washers  under  fixing  bolts  of  ailerons  pulleys  wheels  omitted, 
allowing  aluminum  packing  to  penetrate  into  ribs  at  leading  edges. 

Subparagraph  M.  Tail  skid  shock  absorber  wound  so  tight  that  skid  throws  great 
strain  on  cross  members  of  fuselage.  Rubbish  plate  for  this  skid  extends  only  about 
6  inches  compared  with  18  inches  extension  fitted  in  England. 

Subparagraph  N.  There  is  one-eighth  inch  extension  fitted  in  England. 

Subparagraph  O.  There  is  one-eighth  inch  play  in  hinge  of  tail  plane.  This  fitting 
should  be  made  snug  to  take  all  play  away. 

Subparagraph  P.  Cotters  and  split'pins  were  used  in  adjustments  of  tail  hinge  instead 
of  boltB  and  nuts. 

Subparagraph  Q.  Stream-line  covers  were  omitted  from  fin  and  empennage. 

Subparagraph  R.  In  center  section  main  plane  fixing  bolts  are  a  very  loose  fit  in 
spar. 

Subparagraph  T^  Wrapping  of  wire  terminals  in  some  cases  bad. 

Subparagraph  U.  Pilot  s  wheel  on  tail  planes  should  be  bolted  and  not  secured 
with  lag  screws. 

Subparagraph  V.  Ashes  temporarily  have  been  omitted  from  axles,  which  break. 

^  ubparagraph  W.  Air  speed  indicator  heads  are  heavy  and  glassy  and  this  instru- 
ment IS  virtually  worse  as  at  present  fitted. 

Subparagraph  X.  Cables  and  pulleys  should  be  thoroughly  greased,  and  not  come 
dry. 

Subparagraph  Y.  Such  thing  as  jammed  pulley  wheels  and  joints  in  landing  gear 
structure  show  faulty  inspections. 

Paragraph  2.  Liberty  motor  is  defective,  indicating  shop  inspection  not  satiflfactory. 
Lincoln  apparently  better  than  Packard. 

Subparagraph  A.  Open  carburetor  inlet  not  safe  and  neither  British  nor  French  will 
use  them.  Imperative  arrange  gasoline  tightly  piped  to  carburetor  and  drain  it  out- 
side fuselage. 

Subparagraph  B.  Flight  tests  in  England  supervised  by  Capt.  Munford  indicate 
Zenith  52  carburetors  not  satisfactory  and  cheaply  made,  but  better  results  from 
Claud  el. 

Subparagraph  C.  Water  pipa  from  bottom  radiator  to  pump  should  be  moved  to 
starboard  to  clear  oil  strain^B. 

Subparagraph  D.  Copper  tube  vents  for  oil  tanks  should  be  -ft  inch.  Oil  tanks 
burst  in  service  because  this  tube  too  small. 

Subparagraph  E,  Venl  for  radiators  must  have  a  tul:e  leading  water  where  it  can 
not  blow  on  spark  plup  or  pilot  and  vent  should  not  be  in  radiator  caps. 

Subparr graph  F.  Oil  tubes  from  tanks  to  pumps  must  be  1  inch  or  larger  and  plug 
for  draining  oil  tanks  should  be  1  inch.    The  present  sizes  will  not  work  in  cold  weather. 

Subparagraph  G.  Gasoline  tube  to  carburetors  not  secure  against  vibration  and 
hose  connections  to  carburetors  not  secure  against  detachment.  Small  pieces  of 
rubber  have  been  found  in  gasoline  tubes  and  have  caused  forced  landing.  There 
should  be  strainers  in  carburetors. 

Subparagraph  H.  Priming  tubes  and  thermometer  tubes  over  manifold  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  leave  carburetors  accessible. 

Subparagraph  J.  Oil  tubes  between  cylinders  should  be  secured  to  crank  case. 

Subparagraph  K.  Interchanging  positions  of  switches  and  all  high-speed  indicators 
so  that  switch  operates  with  left  hand  and  close  to  control  lever. 

Subparagraph  L.  Engine  control  lever  and  mounting  not  rigid  enough. 

Subparagraph  M.  Battery  boxes  do  not  protect  against  short  circuit. 
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Subparagraph  N.  Present  system  main  gasoline  tank  under  air  pressure  should  \e 
changed  because  of  danger  from  fire  and  because  if  punctured  above  liquid  level  by 
rifle  bullet  pressure  is  lost.  Suggest  enlai:ging  needle  valve  on  carburetor  and  altitude 
adjustments  and  use  of  gravity  feed  tanks  in  upper  wing  or  pumps  between  tanks  and 
carburetors.  Overflow  for  gasoline  from  upper  tanks  should  be  conducted  to  point 
at  least  6  feet  from  exhaust  and  visible  by  pilot.  One  plane  destroyed  by  fire  due 
to  this  defect. 

Paragraph  3.  Following  defects  have  been  found  in  armaments: 

Subparagraph  A.  Scan  mounts  for  Lewis  guns  badly  designed;  vertical  release 
shoula  not  operate  until  after  horizontal  release.  Regarding  arrangements  Deceeai- 
tates  gunner  supporting  entire  weight  of  magazine  and  gun  when  turning  mounts. 

Subparagraph  B.  Quadrant  scarf  mounts  entirely  too  light;  guns  jump  badly  when 
fired. 

Subparagraph  C.  Fixed  gun  mount  fastenings  inaccessible  and  not  properly  locked 
in  place.  Removal  and  replacement  of  fixM  gim  destroys  alignment  of  barrels. 
Gun  can  not  be  adjusted  so  that  barrels  are  parallel  to  line  of  flight  and  still  permit 
line  of  sight  to  clear  radiator. 

Subparaojaph  D.  Sight  mountings  for  fixed  guns  light  enough  and  ♦♦♦  re- 
quire special  tools  to  attach.  Aldis  ring  sight  mountings  inconveniently  placed,  can 
not  be  used  by  pilots. 

Subparagraph  E.  Oil  cover  Aldis  sight  does  not  stay  open. 

Subparagraph  F.  No  side  doors  in  ammunition  boxes  for  arrangement  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

Subparagraph  G.  Fastenings  of  ammunition  boxes  not  secure. 

Subparagraph  H.  Front-sight  brackets  TiCwis  gun  will  not  stay  in  place. 

Paragraph  4.  Synchronizing  gears  entirely  useless. 

Subparagraph  A.  Reservou*  badly  made;  must  all  be  replaced.  Low-pressure 
valves  in  very  bad  condition.  High-pressure  cylinder  cuts  cup  leathers  due  to  bad 
machining.  Several  high -pressure  springs  have  broken,  apparently  defective.  High- 
pressure  pipe  connections  broke  in  several  cases,  badlv  designed. 

Subparagraph  B.  Gear  arrived  filled  with  grit,  with  cup  leathers  dried  up  and 
useless,  and  with  all  three-way  valves  leaking. 

S  ibpiri:jriph  C.  No  sp\ra  parts  or  special  to  Aa  for  synchronizing  geir.  These  gears 
absolutely  useless  and  can  not  be  repaired  here. 

Paragraph  5.  Bomb  carriers  not  sent  with  planes.  We  understand  that  these  are  m 
transit. 

Subparagraph  A.  Sample  bomb  carrier  sent  by  courier  has  no  release  mechanism  or 
device  to  steady  bombs. 

Paragraph  6.  Marlin  guns  not  in  good  condition;  require  a  careful  inspection  and 
overhauling. 

Subparagraph  A.  Many  Marlin  guns  have  defective  gear  springs.  Great  xnriatioD 
in  length  of  action  spring  Marlin  guns  cause  variation  in  rate  of  fire. 

Subparagraph  B.  No  spare  parta  for  armaments  recieved. 

Paragraph  7.  None  of  tne  above  planes  can  be  used  until  some  of  above  changes  are 
made,  causing  vital  delay  in  program. 

Subparagraph  A.  Planes  sent  here  must  be  inspected  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
being  shippea. 


. ,  is  essential  that 

defects  which  are  discovered  by  inspection  in  the  United  Stateis  be  corrected  there. 

Pershing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  here  is  the  situation,  General,  and  T  ask  your 
opinion  of  it.  I  have  given  you  the  statement  of  Col,  Clark  and  Maj. 
Muhlenberg,  who  were  very  familiar,  apparently,  with  the  mechanism 
of  this  machine,  who  passed  judgment  on  it  and  who  not  only  say 
it  was  not  satisfactorv  but  condemn  it  for  bombing  purposes  and  as 
a  fighter.  Here  is  tne  opinion  of  a  man  who  was  the  ace  of  all 
American  aces,  who  describes  the  machine  and  who  unquestionably 
condemns  it. 

We  had  213  of  these  De  Haviland  4's  on  the  fighting  line  at  the  la^^t. 
There  were  740  machines  all  together,  you  have  testified,  for  an  army 
of  1,250,000  men,  when  if  we  had  been  up  to  the  required  proportion 
for  which  you  had  asked  for  the  3,000,000  men  we  ought  to  have  had 
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3,400  machines.  Would  you  say  now,  as  I  understood  you  to  say 
in  the  first  place,  that  740  machines  are  a  sufficient  munber  for  that 
army  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  said  that  was  a  very  insufficient  number. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Pardon  me;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  said  that  was  below  what  we  should  have  had, 
very  far  below. 

Ht.  Fkear.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Coi.  Patrick.  May  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  hke  to  say  this,  that  the  De  Haviland  4 

8 lane  undoubtedly  had  some  defects;  it  was  not  a  perfect  machine. 
>ther  machines  and  improvements  upon  that  were  made  while  it 
was  in  proceas  of  production  and  afterwards.  The  testimony  of  both 
Col.  Clark  and  Maj.  Muhlenberg,  I  should  like  to  point  out,  was  given 
before  these  planes  had  been  tested  by  us  on  the  front  at  all.  I  took 
the  planes  when  they  first  came  over,  and  after  making  many  of  the 
alterations  that  were  described  in  the  cable  I  sent  them  up  to  the 
front  and  had  them  tested  out  by  our  own  pilots,  and  I  decHned  t6 
send  the  planes  to  the  front  for  use  over  the  front  hnes  until  I  had  a 
report  from  them  that  they  believed  them  to  be  safe. 

Furthermore,  I  sent  one  of  the  planes  over  to  England.  The  plane 
was  examined  by  Capt.  De  Haviland,  whom  Col.  Clark  praises  in  high 
terms.  And  Capt.  De  Haviland  inspected  this  first  American-built 
plane  and  stateci  that  its  construction  was  superior  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  the  EngUsh.  We  did  have  installed  in  it  an  air-pressure 
system  for  the  gasoline  tank,  which  was  following  out  the  French 
practice  as  used  on  the  Spad.  The  EngUsh  used  a  nonpressure-pump 
system,  and  just  before  the  armistice  tnis  nonpressure-pump  system 
was  being  installed  in  our  American  De  Haviland  planes.  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  no  greater  percentage  of  our  De  Haviland  4 
planes  came  down  in  flames  than  of  any  otner  type  of  plane  used  on 
the  front. 

That  is  aU  I  care  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  let  me  make  this  inquiry.  Gen.  Pershing's  tele- 
gram was  Jime  24  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  June  24. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  of  Col.  Clark  was  on  July  15,  at  least 
three  weeks  after.  The  testimony  of  Maj.  Muhlenberg  was  more 
than  a  month  after,  on  July  30. 

Col.  Patrick.  And  the  first  De  Haviland  planes  were  used  in 
actual  fighting  across  the  lines  on  the  2d  of  August. 

Mr.  F^EAR.  On  the  2d  of  August,  three  days  after  Muhlenberg 
testified  as  to  their  defects? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  you  are  satisfied  that  the  De  Haviland  4  was  a  good 
machine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fkear.  For  fighting  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  I  said  this  morning  that  the  De  Haviland  4  was  a 
reconnoissance  machine,  not  essentially  a  fighting  machine,  and  was 
not  essentially  a  bomber.  I  should  say  that  the  De  Haviland  4  when 
it  was  recommended  for  production  here  was  the  best  plane  of  that 
type  on  the  western  front. 
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Mr.  Feear.  General,  we  had  an  army  on  the  front  ahnost  as  lai^e 
as  the  French  Army  on  November  1 1 ,  1918  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  1,250,000. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes;  a  million  and  a  half  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Frear:  They  had  3,300  machines  and  over,  and  we  had  740. 
If  they  could  furnish  us  the  machines  we  needed,  as  you  said,  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  needed,  why  did  they  not  furnish  them? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  did  not  have  the  men  to  man  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  fault  was  not  with  the  machines  but  with  the  air 
service  and  the  training  ?  .  .   . 

Col.  Patrick.  The  fault  was  in  the  training  rather  than  anything 
else.  I  did  not  have  trained  men  enough  to  put  on  the  machines  1 
could  get.  I  was  lacking  men  all  the  time.  We  were  doing  all  we 
could  in  France  in  our  own  training  schools,  and  I  was  spurring  them 
up  constantly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  takes  months  to 
turn  out  a  flyer. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  here  is  the  point  I  do  not  understand.  It  takes 
two  machines  for  every  aviator,  you  said,  and  you  only  had  740  there 
in  the  service,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  you  did  not 
have  enough  to  supply  740  aviators  ? 

Col.  Patrick,  i  had  a  number  of  these  De  Haviland  4's  back  in 
storage.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  was  the  number  of  aviators  as 
well  as  the  number  of  machines  that  I  had  actually  on  the  front — 
confining  myself  to  a  specific  statement  of  the  facts.  I  had  other 
machines  in  store,  not  only  De  Haviland  4's  but  pursuit  planes  and 
others. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  pursuit  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Spads. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  planes  did  you  have  all  told — tell  me  how 
many  Spads  you  had  there  November  11? 

Col.  Patrick.  Three  hundred  and  thirty. 

Mr.  Frear.  Observation  planes,  293;  day  bombers,  117;  night 
bombers,  0.  That  made  the  total  of  740.  Did  you  have  any  Spads 
outside  of  those  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Besides  those  330?  Oh,  yes,  sir.  We  had  Spads 
ready  to  replace  any  of  those  Spads  that  should  be  crashed.  The 
Spads  were  coming  in  from  the  French  very  rapidly,  right  along. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  reason  we  only  had  740  machines  on  the 
front  was  because  we  did  not  have  men  trained  i 

Col.  Patrick.  Because  I  did  not  have  a  trained  personnel  that 
could  go  to  the  front  and  fly  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  been  in  the  war  then  for  over  a  roar  and  a 
half? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had.  I  insisted  that  before  our  pUots  went  to 
the  front  they  should  have  the  most  thorough  training.  They  were 
given  more  thorough  training  than  either  the  French  or  English. 
They  were  very  fit  to  fly  when  they  reached  the  front.  I  insisted  also 
that  they  should  not  cross  the  lines  until  thev  had  had  some  training 
on  the  machines  the}'-  would  actually  fly.  1  felt  it  was  very  much 
better  to  spend  some  time  in  training  them  than,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  send  men  in  who  were  not  fit  to  fly. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Do  you  think  the  judgment  of  aviators  like  LaGuardia 
and  Rickenbacker  would  be  of  value  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  De 
Haviland  4  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  really  do  not  know  what  Maj.  LaGuardia^s  expe- 
rience with  the  De  Haviland  4  has  been.  I  know  him;  I  saw  him  in 
France. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  drove  the  Caproni,  the  Italian  machine,  most  of 
the  time. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  he  was  down  in  Italy;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  had  any  experience  with  the  De  Haviland  4  or  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  believe  he  testified  he  never  rode  in  one  and  never  saw 
them  operated  on  the  western  front. 

Col.  rATRicK.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  Maj. 
Rickenbacker  ever  flew  the  De  Haviland  4. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  probably  did  not  want  to  from  his  own  statement. 

Col.  Patrick.  He  was  Brave  enough  to  fly  anvthing,  sir,  but  he 
was  engaged  in  a  very  different  type  of  aviation  from  that:  he  went 
into  bombing.  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  very  good  judgment:  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  take  his  judgment  on  almost  any  question  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  say  that  Meissner  is  a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  F^ear.  He  was  flying,  and  Rickenbacker  refers  to  him  quite 
frequently. 

Cfol.  Patrick.  I  know  his  name,  but  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 
I  do  know  Rickenbacker  personally. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  General,  how  long  have  j'ou  been  in  the  military  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  entered  West  Point  in  1882.  That  means  I  have 
been  nearly  37  years  in  the  military  service,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  what  section  of  the  service  were  you  engaged  at 
the  berinning  of  the  war  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  was  in  the  Engineers.  I  took  an  Engineer  regi- 
ment to  France. 

Mr.  Lea,  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  the  engineering  service? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  a  very  few  days 
after  reaching  France.  The  commander  in  chief  then  placed  me  in 
charge  of  engineering  instruction  in  the  entire  Army.  I  kept  that 
for  only  two  or  three  weeks  when  I  was  made  what  was  then  called 
chief  engineer  of  the  lines  of  communication.  Those  are  intrusted 
with  all  of  the  instruction  work  in  France.  I  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  I  was  made  chief  of  the  Air  Service  in  May,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  What,  if  anything,  have  you  had  to  do  with  the  Air 
Service  before  you  were  placed  in  charge  in  France  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  date  was  that  that  you  were  placed  in  charge? 

Col,  Patrick.  My  recollection  of  the  date  is  the  29th  of  May,  1918. 
It  was  some  time  in  May,  and  I  think  it  was  the  29th. 

Mr,  Lea,  Now,  at  that  time  there  had  been  no  American-made 
planes  delivered  to  France? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  is  possible  that  one  De  Haviland  4  may  have  been 
received  in  France  during  the  month  of  May. 
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Mr.  Lea.  The  criticisms  quoted  by  Mr.  Frear  in  the  telegram  sent 
to  America  referred  to  what  machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  To  the  De  Haviland  4  plane  and  the  Liberty  motor. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  had  been  sent  over  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  another  figure  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have 
the  figures  of  the  receipt  of  those  planes  by  every  week  and  month. 
We  had  enough  of  them  by  the  time  that  cable  was  sent,  the  24th  of 
June,  to  have  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  those  that  had 
been  received.  The  precise  number  I  can  not  say. 
I  Mr.  Lea.  It  was  a  limited  number,  was  it  not?" 

'  Col.  Patrick.  A  limited  number. 

I  Mr.  Lea.  Had  any  of  them  been  used  on  the  front  at  the  time  the 

i  cablegram  was  sent  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  with  what  success  did  you  secure  improvements  of 
the  defects  in  the  engine? 

Col.  Patrick.  In  the  engine  ?  The  engines  subsequently;  came  over 
to  us  greatly  improved.  I  mean  the  minor  defects  to  which  we  had 
called  attention  had  been  wiped  out,  and  the  engines  as  received  later 
were  in  excellent  condition  and  were  a  very  efficient  motor. 

Mr.  Lea.  Only  a  limited  number  of  engines  had  been  sent  over  at 
that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  A  very  limited  number. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  the  number  of  deaths  among  American 
fliers  compares  with  the  number  in  the  aviation  services  of  the  other 
allies  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  the  figures  for  both  French  and  English.  I 
hesitate  to  speak  from  memory  about  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  them  here? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Lea.  That  is  such  an  impor- 
tant question  you  can  understand  my  hesitancy  to  give  those  figures 
from  memory  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  You  can  supply  the  figures  for  the  record  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  supply  the  figures  for  the  record  later  and  tell 
exactly  what  our  losses  were  and  exactlv  what  the  French  losses  were 
during  the  entire  war.  I  can  give  you  the  losses  of  the  English  during 
at  least  the  five  months  of  actual  ifighting  of  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  I  will  ask  that  when  this  record  is  turned  over  to 
you  that  those  figures  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  another  question  that  I  think  might  fit  rijrht 
in  there.  If  I  remember  correctly,  tlie  colonel's  statement  is  that 
120  odd  men  were  killed  in  actual  fighting,  and  about  240  were  killed 
by  accidents,  and  260  odd  by  accidents  here  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Those  figures  were  not  correct;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  furnish  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  injuries? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  like  to  have  those  too,  yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  that  very  completely  worked  up:  every 
casualty  that  happended  to  any  one  of  our  flying  ofiicers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  that  worked  up  to  show  whether  it  occurred 
throufrh  a  defect  of  the  machine  or  the  fault  of  the  men  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  impossible.  Some  of  those  happened  in 
traininor,  and  there  we  can  study  the  case.  In  other  cases  we  can 
not  tell.     With  reference  to  the  machuies  coming  do\\Ti  in  flames,  it 
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is  practically  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  machine  has  been  struck 
by  an  incendiary  bullet  or  whether  it  has  been  struck  by  antiaircraft 
bullets.  It  crashes  sometimes  far  beyond  the  lines.  An  antiaircraft 
explosion  is  so  larg;e  it  will  put  any  kmd  of  tank  out  of  business. 

aIt.  Frear.  Unless  they  get  pretty  high  up  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Well,  even  then. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  careful  in  getting  all  of 
this  data  together,  and  I  have  those  statistics  that  you  asked  for  very 
fully  worked  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  them. 

(The  data  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

Mr.  Lea.  How  about  the  experiences  of  our  allies  compared  with 
ours  with  reference  to  the  difiiculty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  machine 
and  imsatisfactory  conditions  of  both  aeroplanes  and  engines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  allies  themselves  from  the  verjr  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  1914  had  met  with  a  series  of  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments in  the  development  of  their  aviation  programs.  In 
general  their  difficulties  and  failures  were  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions and  capabilities  of  the  aeronautical  factories  was  for  a  long 
time  not  available  to  the  respective  governments.  There  was  not 
adequate  and  definite  government  supervision  of  manufacture. 
When  we  remember  oiu*  own  experiences  with  the  Liberty  engine 
and  all  other  aviation  equipment  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  note  that  a  number  of  like  circumstances  occurred 
during  the  development  of  allied  aviation  from  the  meager  foundation 
existing  in  1914. 

I  am  quoting  from  my  own  report  to  Gen.  Pershing. 

Mr.  Lea.  Haveyou  anything  more  s})ecific  on  that  ? 

CoL  Patrick.  Tne  difficulties  which  we  encountered  in  our  attempt 
to  develop  night  bombing  are  curiously  paralleled  by  those  of  tne 
French,  British,  and  Italian  air  services.  It  follows  that  the  air 
programs  of  any  two  nations  will  show  a  remarkable  similarity  until 
more  fundamental  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  science  of  aviation 
is  available.  The  mistakes  made  can  not  be  considered  unusual  nor 
avoidable.  Each  disappointment  and  each  failure  of  judgment  might 
have  been,  and  in  many  instances  was,  duplicated  in  the  case  of 
every  warring  nation. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  what,  if  any, 
effort  was  made  on  behalf  of  our  Army  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
periences of  our  allies  in  the  war  with  reference  to  aviation  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  best  answer  to  that  is,  I  think,  the  statement 
that  very  shortly  after  the  war  started  this  mission  headed  by  Col. 
BoUing  was  sent  abroad  to  ascertain  everything  that  it  could  pos- 
sibly discover  concerning  the  developments  in  aviation  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  United  States  based  i)urely  upon  the  ex])er- 
ences  of  those  who  were  our  allies  in  the  war. 

Mr,  Lea.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Boiling  Com- 
mission ?    What  was  accomplished,  if  anything  ?    What  was  done  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  May' I  say  that  the  Boiling  mission  never  finished 
its  work.  Poor  Col.  Boiling's  life  ended  before  I  becani,e  connected 
with  the  Air  Service.  Col.  Gorrell  here  probably  can  answer  that 
question  better  than  I.  He  can  give  you  an  answer  from  his  personal 
knowledge  if  vou  wiU  permit  him  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Very  well. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  £.  S.  GORREII,  AVIATIOK  COBPS. 

Col.  GoRRELL.  The  BoUinff  Mission  sailed  from  the  United  States 
on  the  7tn  of  June,  1917,  and  went  to  England,  arriving  at  Liverpool 
June  26.  They  immediately  went  to  London.  The  mission,  let 
me  state,  was  made  up  of  naval  and  Army  members  and  civilian 
experts,  and  about  93  or  06  mechanics  whom  we  took  over  with  a 
view  to  placing  them  in  European  factories  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing such  knowledge  as  is  not  found  on  their  drawings.  The  drawings 
pertaining  to  European  aircratt  are  very  hazy,  yevy  defective,  and 
very  insufficient.  Most  of  the  knowledge  is  found  in  the  heads  of 
workmen — certain  tolerances,  certain  clearances,  and  certain  prin- 
ciples, etc.,  they  do  not  commit  to  writing.  That  is  why  we  took 
these  men  over,  for  the  purpose  ofputting  them  into  the  factories. 

We  landed  in  England,  and  Col.  Boiling  and  myself  and  Mr. 
Marmon  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  political  side  of  aviation 
in  England.  The  rest  of  our  mission  went  out  to  the  fields  and  the 
factones  and  investigated  the  factories  and  the  fljnng  fields.  They 
talked  to  the  flyers  and  everybody  else,  and  in  the  evenings  we  would 
all  get  together  with  the  fivers. 

]n  that  way,  between  the  26th  of  June  and  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  July,  we  covered,  the  question  of  what  was  going  on  in  England. 
We  received  excellent  help  in  every  way  from  the  English.  They 
turned  over  to  us  everything  we  asked  for,  and  we  started  a  shipment 
of  those  things  to  the  United  States  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  So 
they  worked  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  kind  of  material  was  that  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  was  in  all  the  boxes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Right  in  that  connection,  so  that  we  will  understand :  Was 
it  the  idea  to  send  over  to  America  inventions  founded  on  British 
experience  for  the  use  of  our  mechanics  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Not  exactly.  We  were  sent  to  England  to  pick  up 
that  which  should  be  built  in  the  United  States,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  board  were  supposed  to  be  the  thinp  that  would  be 
built  in  the  United  States.  After  we  had  been  in  Englan<l  for  some 
time  we  had  an  idea  what  we  would  pick  if  there  was  no  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  except  England,  and  no  material  to  choose  from 
but  English  stuft*,  and  it  came  down  to  half  a  dozen  machines,  differ- 
ent types  of  engines,  methods  of  mounting  guns,  and  synchronizing 
guns,  etc.  in  order  not  to  lose  time  in  cai-e  we  should  later  dwicle 
that  was  what  we  should  pick,  we  asl;od  the  English  to  ship  that  «^tuff 
to  the  L^nited  States,  and,  the  C'uestion  of  royalties  being  involved, 
we  pledged  our  word  that  the  United  States  would  not  open  those 
boxes  until  they  received  our  final  decision,  'n  that  way  we  got 
advance  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  things  that  we  might 
decide  upon. 

Then  we  went  over  to  Paris,  some  of  us  going  by  boat,  and  some 
by  air,  and  got  in  touch  with  the  French  Ministry  of  Aviation  and 
tfie  French  fiyers.  We  went  all  through  the  factories  there  thoroughly 
and  then  came  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  we  would  pick  if  there  were 
( nly  the  British  and  the  French  machines  to  choose  from.  Then 
we  asked  the  French  to  ship  to  the  United  States  the  things  that  we 
wanted  for  our  men.  Those  shipments  were  somewhat  delaye<l.  for 
various  reasons,  which  I  will  explain  if  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Lea.  I  wish  voa  would. 

Col.  GoRRExx.  'fhe  qaestion  Mr*s  one  of  ix>yaltic8.  Tl^o  t^^noh 
wanted  money  for  what  they  had  developed/  Tlie  British  tur!\ed 
their  nLaterialoTer  to  us  and  said,  **we  will  talk  about  the  money 
after  the  war,"  but  the  French  wanted  money*  and  we  i\\\\  ftnatly 
have  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  later  on.  ' 

We  went  from  France  to  Italy  and  mi  in  touch,  likewiBo,  with 
the  Italian  Air  Minister  and  went  oyer  the  problems  with  them,  and 
then  went  to  the  Itahan  front,  getting  in  touch  with  the  flyers  and 
people  in  command. .  Coming  back  from  Italy  some  representativew 
went  to  the  French  front,  and  also  to  the  English  front.  Col.  Clark 
and  myself  went  to  the  English  front  and  saw  the  big  tlrivo  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  the  use  of  aviation  in  that  drive. 

In  that  way  we  had  covered  the  throe  countries  from  tlie  point  of 
view  of  their  air  ministers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlnm'  factories, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  they  could  produce,  and  then  from 
thepoint  of  view  of  what  they  were  doing  on  the  front. 

Tne  following  fall  we  got  together  in  Paris  with  British  representa- 
tives, whom  they  picked  from  their  front  and  from  their  inmlstry  so 
they  could  see  what  was  being  done  at  the  front  and  what  was  capa- 
ble of  being  done  in  the  factories.  We  got  togothf^r  with  the  Frefu^h 
ministry  at  the  front  and  the  Italian  re]>resentfttives,  in  what  was 
later  called  an  interallied  aircraft  committee  on  convfrntioru  W(9 
asked  them  for  su^estions,  and  those  three  nations  agreed  with  tis 
on  the  sdection  ofwhat  should  be  built  in  the  Tnited  8tat^,  In 
addition  to  those  men  under  Col.  Boiling  there  had  gone  Uy  Europe 
with  Gen.  Pershmg  when  he  sailerl,  an  air  service  ofncer  t/>  )ye  upon 
his  staff  with  CoL  Boiling.    His  name  wa<i  Col,  DfKlge. 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  this  be  a  convenient  time  for  you  tr>  tell  what  was 
agreed  on? 

CoL  GoKBEu:^  /ust  one  second.  The  men  who  were  on  (>en, 
Pershing's  staff  were  aviators  whom  he  had  picked  U}  go  with  him, 
whom  he  had  got  from  the  schools,  and  f)en,  Fershing'j*  men  agreed, 
imd  the  opinion  of  our  mission  phis  the  opinion  of  the  men  with 
Gen.  Persnmg^  plus  the  opinion  of  the  three  other  nations  was 
agreed  to  without  dissention;  and  an  f  remember  it,  tryin<y  tr>  think 
back  about  24  months,  the  agreement  was  that  w(>  \ronld  take  them 
up  by  classes  first.  First,  as  M  the  ohservation  rlass  an<i  the  day 
boml^ing  (dass  we  eliminated  t*xt*ry  r»lass  of  marhine  nntjl  wf>  r^ame 
down  to  two,  the  Braenette.  a  French  plan**,  and  the  fh*  ff>)v;land  i 
an  F"gfi«^  plane.  The  Frenrh  aijreed  x*»  narl  hetr^r  h^uM  the  De 
Havilandy  an<l  that  was  also  r,he  ne^v;)omr  of  our  mission.  So  yon 
have  the  De  Haviland  ;»«  heinsr  the  univor^al  n*rnmn\endation  of 
our  allies,  plus  those  of  us  who  w^re  ^^nt  ov^r  to  -^oe   vliat  to  hnild. 

Mir.  Lha.  On  what  «late  W}*«  rliat  .tgr<»pmpnr  %»f»rhefl  ' 

CoL  GoBRBLL.  That  w^w  .n  -he  irtst    nilf  of  .h\\y    i'.MT. 

Now,  the  De  Havilanrt  4  ^vos  onlv  u\  -^^  wiilt  ^<»nprjiilv  ^Mo.lk.n<r, 
as  a  stop  gap  until  we  *'oiihf  r(*t  rl.p  |>/^  ;fa^-  Unuf  *>  ,»»hI  '>»iiIH  ■/><* 
De  Haviland  *>.  Woall  rerofl^mzfrf  it  'h^t  .fntp  Mint  'hf»  \)^  ;  1?^  .Iftivi  ') 
was  the  machine  we  <lf«irf*rf  /Rthf^r  'hfrn  ■(i#>  h/*  lUf^-Unr^  \  hMt,  vo 
realizerl.  likewise,  that  the 'xermftn^  vould  .ot  ^too  -^^  «"n- .tT>f|  -v-nt 
for  llfl  U}  build  the  I)e  H«^nUruf  »  »t'  »''».i/:i  *f»p  •f#'«K/i.^  roiv  :v>f 
f!nmpleted  iit  that  time.  ;i.tkI    »t'   rhir-i,    l.^-*  [\ri\'^\t    h^inaoN  .x^   fj/f    ^nt 
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know  all  the  details.  In  other  words,  the  De  Haviland  9  was  more 
desirable  but  it  was  not  ready  for  production,  and,  therefore,  we 
were  to  build  the  De  Haviland  4  until  we  could  get  the  De  Haviland  9 
to  the  United  States  and  then  build  a  Chinese  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  it  was  for  England  to  develop  the  De  Haviland  9  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Yes;  but  we  expected  at  that  date  that  the  develop- 
ment would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  month  or  so,  to  get  the  wings  and 
everything  as  they  would  finally  be. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  time  did  it  require  as  it  developed  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  can  not  recollect  as  to  the  final  development. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean  before  they  were  put  into  quantity  production. 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  shall  have  to  check  that  up,  sir.  They  did  not 
arrive  in  quantity  on  the  British  front,  I  will  say,  until  along  about 
the  summer  of  1918, 1  think. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  the  specific  dates  as  to  that  by  looking 
them  up? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  We  would  better  get  that  from  the  British  mission. 
I  would  think. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  get  that,  and  when  you  do  get 
it,  let  it  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Col.  GoRRELL.  The  date  the  De  Haviland  9  reached  the  British 
front? 

Mr.  Lea.  The  day  it  reached  quantity  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  some  time  m  July  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  No,  sir;  not  July,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  1918? 

Col.  Gorrell.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1918;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  July  or  June. 

(The  data  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

Col.  Gorrell.  Now,  if  I  may  go  on,  that  brought  us  down  to  the 
class  of  machine  we  wanted  for  daylight  bombing  only.  What  we 
had  in  our  minds  at  that  time  for  observation  purposes  was  not  the 
De  Haviland  9;  that  we  had  in  mind  to  get  was  the  Bristol  Fighter, 
in  which  the  seats  were  closer  together,  in  which  visability  was  better. 
But  you  know  the  situation  as  to  the  Bristol  Fighter  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  engine  did  they  use  in  the  Bristol 
Fighter? 

Col.  Gorrell.  They  at  one  time  contemplated  putting  in  tlie 
Hispano-Suiza  of  the  small  type,  like  the  220,  possibly.  At  another 
time  they  contemplated  the  Hispano-Suiza  320,  and  finally  put  in 
the  320  Rolls-Royce. 

So  the  Bristol  Fighter  was  what  we  recommended  for  observation 
purposes,  French  and  Italian  and  all,  as  being  the  machine  we  wanted 
lor  observation  purposes. 

Then  the  question  of  a  two-place  fighter  came  up,  and  we  were 
enthusiastic  to  get  the  two-place  fighter — I  mean  a  two-place  pursuit 
machine.  I  ought  not  to  use  that  word  ** fighter.'^  May  I  suggest 
that  the  use  of  that  one  word  '* fighter''  is  causing  more  trouble  than 
anything  else  in  the  aviation  world.  Every  machine  is  a  fighter  at 
times.  If  you  go  up  in  the  air  you  must  fight.  So  I  would  suggest 
the  use  of  tne  word  *' pursuit*'  machine  for  the  machine  that  goes  out 
and  looks  for  fights.  We  do  not  use  the  word  ** fighter"  if  we  can 
help  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  pursuit  planes, 
is  it  not? 
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Col.  GoRRBLL.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  YiHiat  did  you  decide  on  for  that  double-seater 
machine? 

Col.  GrORRELL.  The  two-seater  pursuit  machine  that  we  picked  out 
was  the  Bristol  Fighter. 

Then  came  the  question  of  a  single-seater  machine.  When  we  first 
be^an  to  talk  about  a  single-place  machine  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
gomg  to  have  to  build  a  Spad.  It  looked  as  if  there  should  be  two 
types  of  pursuit  machines,  one  with  a  fixed  engine  and  one  with  a 
rotary  engine,  the  fixed-engine  machine  being  less  maneuverable  at 
higher  altitude  because  of  great  weight,  and  yet  it  has  the  diving 
ability.  The  fixed-engine  machine  has  a  pretty  good  ceiling  and  has 
the  ability  to  dive  very  rapidly  upon  an  enemy  whom  he  is  trying  to 
shoot  down.  Its  engine  is  usually  but  not  always  more  reliable  than 
the  rotary  engine,  and  yet  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  sometimes 
takes  longer  to  start  it.  But  if  you  want  a  machine  for  a  hi^h 
ceiling  and  very  maneuverable  at  that  high  ceiling  the  rotary  engine 
is  best. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  work  of  this  Boiling  Commis- 
sion; that  is  all  I  wanted  now.  Of  course,  we  have  not  called  you 
as  a  witness  yet.  I  would  like  to  get  at  the  history  of  that 
BoUing  Commission,  but  the  real  thing  I  am  after  is  to  find  out  what 
was  done  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies,  and  then  to  get  back  to  the  general's  testimony. 

Col.  GoRRELL.  As  to  the  nature  of  cooperation,  I  must  say  that 
Col.  Boiling  was  a  man  of  unusual  characteristics.  He  made  friends 
everywhere  he  went,  and  coming  in  there  as  a  disinterested  person, 
so  to  speak,  he  was  able  to  weld  the  Allies  together  better  than  ever 
before.  From  the  very  first  day  he  fought  for  an  interallied  aircraft 
convention,  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  in  Paris,  and  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  that,  and  it  did  meet  possibly  once  a  month,  and  it 
produced  very  cordial  relations,  the  closest  cooperation,  and  harmony 
of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  did  that  commission  remain  in  Europe  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  That  commission,  as  such,  remained  in  Europe 
until  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  1st  of  August.  But  I  must  say 
that  on  the  3d  of  July,  1917,  when  Col.  Boiling  went  up  to  the  front, 
after  having  arrived  on  the  2d,  he  reported  to  Gen.  rershing,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  was  practically  a  part  of  Gen.  Pershing^s  force, 
and  Gen.  Pershing  placed  him  almost  immediately  after  that  in 
charge  of  the  lines  oi  communication  of  the  Air  Service.  The  mis- 
sion, as  such,  while  it  remained  together  and  did  its  work  imtil 
about  the  end  of  July,  left  a  part  of  its  force  in  Europe,  which  carried 
on  as  a  nucleus  of  our  air  service,  and  started  the  air  service  in  the 
S.  O.  S.  and  lines  of  communication,  while  others,  including  the  two 
naval  officers  who  were  with  us,  and  the  expert  civilians,  went  back 
to  the  United  States  to  carry  over  the  important  information  which 
we  had  gained. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  became  of  the  engineers  who  were  part  of  the 
mission? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Of  the  engineers,  the  Army  sent  over  two,  CoL 
Clark  and  myself.  Col.  Clanc  came  back,  and  I  remained  in  Europe. 
The  two  naval  officers  both  came  back.  The  civilian  engineers  came 
back,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  remained  with  me. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Not  referring  to  your  own  activities,  what  was  the  quali- 
fication,  generally  speaking,  of  those  men  for  this  proposition?  On 
what  experience  was  it  based  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Col.  Boiling  was  picked  because  he  was  a  lawyer  of 
great  ability,  and  was  therefore  considered  able  to  handle  interna- 
tional questions  which  might  arise  and  which  did  arise.  Also  he  was 
A  flier  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  a  pilot.  Col.  Clark  was  picked 
because  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  us  in  the  Army,  our  best 
aeronautical  engineer.  I  was  picked  because  I  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  four  men  who  had  taken  the  master  of  science  degree  in  aero- 
nautical engineering.  I  do  not  know  how  the  two  naval  men  were 
picked. 

Mr.  Howard  Marman  everybody  knows  as  being  an  expert  m  the 
design  of  engines.  Mr.  Vail,  of  tne  Dodge  Co.,  is  a  man  whom  we 
all  recognized  as  bein^  .one  of  the  best  experts  in  this  country  on 
producing  engines,  lifi*.  Hurley,  of  the  Miavale  Steel  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  best  metallurgists  in  this  country.  That,  in  general,  is  the  way 
they  were  picked. 

Now,  the  96  mechanics  who  went  with  us  were  picked  by  the  auto- 
mobile industry  as  being  then*  representative  shopmen,  wno  were  to 
go  into  the  shops  abroi^  and  learn  their  methods  and  to  return  to 
the  shops  here  and  put  into  use  what  they  had  learned. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  sent  back  here  ? 

Col.  GrORRELL.  Ycs,  sir;  they  were  sent  back  in  small  squads. 
Each  squad  made  a  special  study  of  a  certain  type  of  design.  Most 
of  them  came  back.  Some  of  them  remained  witn  us  and  were  com- 
missioned. A  total  of  18  out  of  those  96,  we  wiU  say,  wore  commis- 
sioned as  officers  in  the  Airoy. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  mission  kept  making  reports  to  this  side,  I  presume  t 

Col.  GrORRELL.  Oh,  yes;  they  became  official  reports  oi  the  Air 
Service  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  you  the  names  of  the  machines  you  men- 
tioned ?    You  mentioned  four,  did  you  not  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  mentioned  the  De  Haviland  and  Bristol  fighter. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  two  Paris  machines  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  The  Spad  was  the  machine  which  we  determined 
upon.  The  Spad  Monocoque  was  a  rotary.  For  the  night  bombing, 
we  determinea  at  that  time,  as  I  recollect,*^  upon  the  Caproni  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  Itahan  machine  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  imderstanding  reached  in  reference  to 
an  effort  to  produce  the  Caproni  in  quantity  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  No.  If  I  may  say  this  right  there,  Col.  Clark  and 
myself  were  both  very  much  pleased  with  the  Caproni  and  the 
Handley-Paige,  and  after  he  got  to  England  he  made  a  recommenda- 
tion, apart  from  the  commission,  that  the  Handlev-Paigc  be  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States  and  be  assembled  in  Ireland.  That  did 
not  come  from  our  mission.  And  when  the  recommendation  came 
from  us,  you  had  the  recommendation  from  us  for  the  Caproni  and 
the  recommendation  from  Col.  Clark  for  the  Handley-Paige.  We 
received  an  inquirv  from  the  United  States  whether  we  advocat^l 
the  production  of  both  machines,  and  we  cabled  back  that  only  one 
tyne  of  night  bombing  machine  should  be  produced. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  he  recommended  the  Caproni. 
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Col.  GoBRELL.  And  also  the  Haadley-Paige.  The  Caproni  was  the 
recommendation  of  our  whole  mission,  and  the  Handley-Paijge  of 
Col.  Clark  only.  When  they  wired  over  to  know  how  about  this,  we 
wired  back,  as  I  recoUect,  that  we  recommended  the  production  of 
only  one  type  of  night  bombing  aircraft  in  the  United  States,  we  did 
not  care  which,  whether  the  Caproni  or  the  Handley-Paige. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  his  testimony  he  speaks  of  the  Caproni;  he  does 
not  mention  the  Handley-Paige. 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  think  you  will  find  the  fact  was  that  he  recom- 
mended the  Handley-Paige  to  be  built  in  the  United  States  and 
assembled  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Freab.  He  says,  ''For  night  bombing  I  recommended  the 
Caproni  triplane." 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Yes,  sir;  he  did.  We  at  first  recommended  the 
Caproni  triplane,  but  before  any  damage  could  be  done  we  discov- 
ered— and  the  Italians  agreed  with  us — that  the  recommendation  to 
build  the  Caproni  triplane  was  faulty;  that  what  we  wanted  really 
was  the  Caproni  biplane.  That  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Caproni  triplane  is  such  an  enormous  machine  that  it  takes  a  terrible 
amount  of  room  to  house  it,  you  have  diffictdty  in  getting  a  hangar 
sufficiently  large,  and  there  has  been  difficulty  at  all  times  in  taking 
care  of  them. 

Then,  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  we  figured  we 
could  build  so  many  more  biplane  Capronis  than  triplane  Capronis 
that  when  we  started  to  deliver  bombs  into  Germany  we  would  get 
a  greater  weight  of  bombs  upon  the  enemy  by  building  the  biplanes. 
So  we  switched  from  the  triplane  to  the  Caproni  biplanes,  but  still 
the  Caproni  machine.    Also  the  great  question  of  tonnage  came  in. 

Mr.  Lea.  What,  if  any,  agreement  was  there  as  to  who  should 
produce  the  Caproni  macninel 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  do  not  know  who  was  to  produce  it  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  produce  the  Caproni  on  this 
side  of  the  water  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  that,  sir;  I  have  just  come 
back,-  after  having  been  away  since  the  17th  of  June,  1917. 

There  is  one  thmg  I  would  like  for  you  to  let  me  say.  When  you 
go  to  choosing  a  type  of  aircraft  to  build  you  are  up  against  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  whole  world.  We  faced  this  condi- 
tion; here  is  a  good  illustration  of  that.  We  saw  the  De  Haviland  4 
do  wonderfuDy  satisfactory  work  on  the  front.     It  seemed  to  be  the 

Eride  and  jov  of  all  the  men  who  were  flying  it.  It  was  recommended 
y  everybody  and  approved  by  all  the  allied  nations  that  we  should 
build  it.  We  could  nave  later  on  the  De  Haviland  9  in  its  place 
when  it  was  properly  produced.  We  saw  the  De  Haviland  4  going 
practically  at  will  into  the  German  lines.  I  have  been  in  the  British 
squadron  and  have  had  the  British  flyers  tell  me  they  like  to  fly  the 
De  Haviland.  They  say,  "We  will  get  up  above  the  Germans,  and 
we  are  tickled  to  dicath  to  have  a  pursuit  plane  come  after  us,  be- 
cause then  the  antiaircraft  guns  can  not  fire  at  us."  And  so  they 
put  at  least  one  De  Haviland  into  each  of  their  sciuadrons,  to  go  up 
around  22,000  feet  and  sit  there  and  regulate  their  long-range  artil- 
lerr  fire. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  not  the  De  Haviland  4  that  we  were  to  manu* 
f  acture  ? 

Col.  GoRRELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  we  then  started  building  the  Liberty  motor  and 
building  the  De  Haviland  4  around  it  ? 

Col.  Gorrell.  But,  sir,  the  performance  of  an  aeroplane  depends 
dpon  weight  in  pounds  per  norsepower.  The  Liberty  engme  is 
lighter  in  pounds  per  horsepower  tnan  the  Rolls-Royce.  It  gives 
you  a  greater  horsepower. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  in  building  your  aeroplane  you  build  your  plane 
around  the  engine  ? 

Col.  Gorrell.  Very  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  so  when  these  3,600  corrections  were  made  by 
this  Maj.  Hall,  as  he  says,  in  the  De  Haviland  4,  it  was  getting  so  ft 
was  a  different  machine  from  the  one  you  had  seen  gomg  over  the 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  May  I  make  a  su^estion  ?  I  understand  the  witnesses 
before  this  committee  were  to  be  sworn  before  giving  evidence. 

Col.  Gorrell.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  presume  Col.  Gorrell  will  be  called  as  a  witness,  will 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course,  I  did  not  intend  to  branch  into  this  when  we 
started  out.  I  think  probably  we  will  call  the  colonel  later,  so 
suppose  we  go  back  to  the  general  again. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  COL.  MASON  N.  PATRICK,  COBPS  OF 
ENGINEERS — Resumed. 

Mr.  Lea.  General,  did  the  war  develop  any  perfect  aeroplane 
engine,  in  your  judgment? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  engines,  Mr.  Lea,  but  I  think 
that  question  can  be  answered  m  the  negative. 

Mr.  Lea.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  how  did  the  Liberty 
motor  compare  with  other  motors  of  similar  horsepower? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  certainly  the  equal  and  probably  the  superior 
of  any  other  motor  in  its  class.  ^ 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  parts  there  are  in  an 
aeroplane  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  was  wondering  how  complicated  the  problem  is. 

Col.  Patrick.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plane,  sir.  It  is  very 
complicated,  of  course.  There  are  a  great  many  parts;  I  do  not  know 
how  many. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  the  English  using  the  De  Haviland  4  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  do  you  know  if  they  were  still  making  the  De  Havi- 
land 4  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  still  making  it,  but  they 
expected  to  'Vash  it  out,''  as  they  called  it,  and  replace  it  with  the 
De  Haviland  9  very  soon  thereafter. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  the  poUcy  of  the  American  Army ! 
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Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely  the  same  thing,  sir.  Precisely.  It  was 
the  best  we  could  get  at  tnat  time,  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
something  better. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  De  Haviland  4  with  the  Rolls-Royce 
engine  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  English  were  usmg  the  Rolls-Royce,  but  they 
were  eager  to  get  the  Liberty  engines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  imderstand,  but  that  makes  the  record  right. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  Uke  to  add  to  that,  sir,  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  put  the  Liberties  in  their  De  Havilands  as  soon  as  tney 
possibly  could. 

Mr.  f^EAR.  But  it  was  in  service  when  the  Boiling  Commission  went 
over  there,  and  they  had  not  put  the  Liberty  motor  in  then,  had  they  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  Liberty  motor  installed  in  any  foreign-made 
machines  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  It  was  tried  at  least  in  the  Breguet. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  by  what  nation  was  it  tried  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  By  the  French. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  get  any  orders  for  the  Liberty  motors  aft^r  they 
tried  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  May  I  add  that  the  English  people  had  tried  it  there 
in  the  Handley-Page  machines.  Yes,  sir;  they  gave  orders,  but  both 
the  French  and  the  English  were  especially  eager  to  obtain  as  many  of 
the  Liberty  motors  as  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  presume  the  improvements  of  these  various  tjpes  of 
engines  used  were  progressive  as  the  war  continued  ?  That  is,  from 
tune  to  time  changes  were  made  as  found  necessary  or  advisable  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  engines  produced  by 
America  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  do  not.  I  know  that  the  total  number  of 
Liberty  engines  produced  up  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  was  approxi- 
mately 21,000,  1  think. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  have  not  the  figures  on  other  engines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  1  have  no  figures  on  any  which  were  produced  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  furnish  those  figures  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  them  to  the  reporter. 

(The  data  referred  to  will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

Mr.  Frear.  But  I  notice  you  say  there  were  not  21,000  Liberty 
motors  that  could  be  used.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  because  there 
were  a  good  many  of  those  Liberty  motors,  and  the  orders  for  the 
first  ones,  as  I  understood,  were  canceled — and  the  Trego  Co.  is  one 
of  the  companies  that  he  mentioned — because  they  were  not  made 
according  to  the  specifications,  or  at  least  it  was  not  a  useful  motor. 
•    Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  reason  I  thought  that  might  be  confusing. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir.  I  merely  have  in 
mind  a  figure  hi  some  particular  negotiations  with  the  French  and 
English  as  to  the  number  produced  as  of  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
ana  my  recollection  is  it  was  about  20,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  have  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  so 
that  we  could  trace  back  and  see  whether  it  was  some  of  these  con- 
tracts that  were  canceled  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  Those  contracts  are  all  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  get  a  record  of  engines  actually  com- 
pleted. Now,  how  many  different  types  of  engines  were  required  for 
the  Aviation  Service  beginning  with  tne  training  on  the  battle  line  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  rather  have  Col.  Gorrell,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  that  than  I,  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  we  had  better  pass  that  question,  then.  For 
what  purpose  was  the  De  Haviland  4  used  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  used  the  De  Haviland  4  in  our  Air  Service  as  a 
reconnoissance  or  observation  plane,  as  a  photographic  plane  also, 
and  we  used  it  as  a  day  bomber. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  the  Allies  and  the 
L^nited  States,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  as  to  what 
kind  of  machine  should  be  produced  W  America  and  what  by  the 
other  Allies  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war — speaking  from  the 
records,  which  I  have  gone  over  with  care — the  Allies  were  insistent 
that  the  United  States  devote  its  energies  to  the  quantity  production 
of  engines  and  to  the  larger  type  planes,  leaving  to  them  in  Europe 
the  production  of  the  smaller  smgle-place  machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  allied  program  was 
delayed  awaiting  the  production  from  us  of  the  larger  en&;mes;  that 
is,  aid  they  cease  production  expecting  that  we  would  uimish  the 
quantity  needed  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  think  that  the  allied  program,  as  it  existed 
when  this  understanding  was  reached,  was  delayed  by  lack  of  our 
ability  to  furnish  engines.  The  allied  program  was  rapidly  enlarged 
as  the  war  went  on,  and  I  suspect  that  the  Allies  built  some  hope 
upon  our  being  able  to  furnish  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  allied  program  was  delayed  by  reason  of  our  inability 
to  do  so.  '         *  .  • 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  you  do  not  think  the}'  ceased  production  on 
that  expectation  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely  not;  they  were  speeding  their  production 
uplbo  the  highest  possible  point  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Lea.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  different  types  of  planes 
required,  as  I  understand  it,  the  elementary  training  plane  is  a  dis- 
tinct machine  from  the  others.  What  kind  of  engine  was  used  for 
that? 

Col.  Patrick.  As  to  those  questions  of  engines  I  would  prefer  to 
have  them  answered  by  someone  who  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  advanced 
training  planes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Except  so  far  as  the  schools  over  there  of  which  I 
had  charge  used  them.  ^  ^        4 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  use  the  De  Haviland  4  for  advanced  training;  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  did  use  tiie  De  Haviland  4  for  advanced  training: 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  use  any  other  American  machine  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Cfol.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  liEA.  And  the  other  training  planes  were  principally  of  French 
manufacture  ? 
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Col.  Patkick.  They  were  practically  all  uf  Fi^eiu^h  manufaot\ut^« 
except  the  Avro,  which  was  probably  the  beat  i>lai)e  liev^slopeit  foi' 
that  purpose,  and  that  was  an  English  plane,  ami  we  were  aUe  to  |^H 
very  few  of  tiiose. 

&Ir.  Lea.  At  what  height  are  bombing  operations  oiHlinarily 
carried  on  1 

Col.  Patbick.  For  day  bombing  the  higher  the  better,  there  Im  iui 
question  about  that.  Tiiat  is,  the  higher  the  )>lane  the  better  it  wmm 
for  day  bombing,  assuming  the  visibility  was  suilicient  for  the  observer 
and  pilot  to  see  their  mark.  I  would  say  {)referably  not  \tmu  than 
12,000  to  possibly  15,000  feet  if  it  could  be  attamed.  Hut  <iay 
bombing  was  frequently  done  at  very  nmch  Icmn  heightM  Uian  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  Germans  have  any  superiority  over  the  alli«^ 
as  to  the  height  at  which  they  could  operate  'i 

Col.  Patmck.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  about  on  a  parity  in  that  rmpectK 

Col.  Patbick.  As  nearly  as  I  could  tell, 

Mr.  IiEA.  Were  the  machines  used  by  American  aviaUirM  on  a  \mr 
with  those  of  the  otiier  alHes  in  so  far  as  their  ability  along  that  linn 
was  concerned  f 

Col.  Patrick.  In  what  line  ?    As  to  liombing  'i 

Mr.  Lea.  The  heisfat  at  which  th«y  couJ/1  of^i^aUf  in  ^ihyUhut, 

Col.  Patbick.  I  taink  I  can  safely  say  tb«  mtu'Uifum  ihat  wt^fM 
used  by  aU  of  the  Ameriesii  Air  iitsrry:$:  w^rir  f/ra/;U/'aily  ii$M  im9$$M  fm 
those  that  were  osed  by  thieir  allj«a  and  ir#?r«;  I^mt  ^(Mafe  fft  i\^mH 
used  br  their  alGea. 

Mr.  Lka.  Bern  abcflit  the  XiMpori  ? 

CoL  PAmcK.  That  wm  $sta^a0tr.  mA  w^  dM/^a#/WI  liiai  f//r  Vi^h 
betto-  Sp^L  At  tiie  tizae  w^^  qm^  Uyk  '»M:9»/i^/ft  U^.  Vf^^U  ^k^H 
oBmp  it  alaa. 

Mr.  Lcjt.  Tiaa  zz^xzrxjz  t<a  au«r*v>r.^  •xj^t  •^  /J ./I  r»//i  ^a';4r  «# 

to  t£ie  MEt  aCTiinaeJt^     s-^ttr.  <t,  rvt  '»«a*.*.  vm  V^  ,/,i^  if^/ff*  U,fiK 
that  jtvgm  vxt^^cf^usLK  'lojaj;  ji  ^Mxp^yy^yn  Uux^*'.  ^tf  mm,  ,t  «/.  ^/^r^tt^AJc 

Lea.     It  ih»  iik  tn  ▼*  utK  in  ♦AnuAn    ia  ^^i<  t'v-ict  '/  w*'  v«^4   «v 
Fraafit     I  01  inr  ''jr.a.  •/u«r*^  vti*  tit   a'  i»r/*jr.-    'i»'/C  v^/*a  vt    '4* 
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Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  United  States  did  pro- 
duce in  quantity  engines  other  than  the  Liberty  motor  during  the  war  i 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  I  can  not  say  to  what  extent.  The  United 
States  was  working  on  the  Hispano-Suiza,  a  foreign  engine  which  had 
been  successful,  and  we  received  some  of  the  Hispano-Suiza  engines 
before  the  war  ended,  but  a  very  small  number,  and  the  production 
figures  for  the  United  States  which  were  furnished  us  did  not  indicate 
that  they  would  come  through  very  rapidly. 

Likewise  they  were  working  on  the  Hispano-Suiza  300,  and  it  was 
not  expected  they  would  be  able  to  f urnisn  us  those  in  quantities  for 
some  little  time  when  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  when  the  order  was  given  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  when  the  order  was  given. 

The  Breguet  engine,  I  think,  was  recommended  by  the  same  mis- 
sion of  which  Col.  Gorrell  has  spoken,  and  they  endeavored  to  put  that 
into  quantity  production  here.  I  think  not  one  reached  Europe 
before  the  war  ended;  there  may  have  been  two,  but  not  more  than 
two  came  over  before  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  where  the  order  was  placed  ?  How  many 
engines  were  ordered  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  so  unfamiliar  with  matters  here  that  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  what  program,  so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  were  you 
operating  when  you  took  charge  of  the  air  service  in  France  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  There  was  no  program. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  if  tnere  was  a  production  program  for 
engines  ?     Were  they  figuring  on  preparing  for  one  year  or  two  years  ! 

Col.  Patrick.  The  first  program,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  that  was 
evolved  after  the  commander  in  chief  reached  France  called  for  59 
squadrons.  Subsequently,  when  our  effort  was  to  grow  much  larger. 
they  added  to  that  201,  making  a  program  of  260  squadrons  to  l>e 
placed  on  the  front.  That  was  cabled  to  the  Unitea  States.  But 
as  to  the  production  program  here  I  think  none  had  really  been  fixed 
or  settled  until  after  I  took  charge,  and  I  beheve  that  on  the  very  day 
I  took  charge,  the  cablegram  stating  what  the  United  States  woulil 
be  required  to  furnish  was  sent  over.  I,  of  course,  at  that  time  was 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  situation,  and  I  merely  read  the  cable- 
gram and  passed  it  without  being  able  to  criticise  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  remember  what  the  program  was  that  was  cabled 
over  that  day  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  the  260-squadron  program,  which  was 
sent  over  with  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  planes  that  would 
have  to  be  furnished,  the  number  of  engines,  etc.,  to  meet  that 
particular  program.  . 

Mr.  Lea.  When  did  the  progress  of  the  war  reach  the  point  that 
you  felt  we  were  justified  in  reducing  production,  if  it  ever  did  occur  i 

Col.  Patrick.  Reducing  production  ?  I  never  did  think  it  reached 
that  point. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  time  before  the  armistice  that  conditions 
indicated  we  had  an  unnecessarily  large  program  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course  I  was  trying  to  suggest  the  probability  thai 
the  termination  of  the  war  must  have  been  anticipated. 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  by  us,  Mr.  Lea.  The  termination  of  the  war 
was  rather  a  surprise. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Recently  I  have  seen  statem^jats  in  the  newspapers  in 
reference  to  the  burning  of  some  aeroplanes  in  France.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  on  that  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  personally  responsible  for  the  disposition  of 
every  particle  of  aviation  apparatus  in  France,  Mr.  Lea. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  do  you  kiiow  about  this  charge  that  aeroplanes 
were  biu'ned  up  wastefully  and  needlessly  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  any  aeroplanes  were  burned  up  wastefully  or 
needlessly  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  any  aeroplanes  burned  intentionally  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No  aeroplanes  that  it  would  be  economical  to  retain 
were. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  us  in  a  general  way  how  many  aeroplanes 
w^ere  burned  ?  What  was  the  extent  of  the  property  disposed  of  by 
fire  as  far  as  these  aeroplanes  were  concerned? 

Col.  Partick.  When  the  armistice  was  declared,  and  hostilities 
ceased,  we  had  on  hand  a  number  of  aeroplanes,  and  others  were 
being  delivered  to  us.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  this  material.  That  was  considered  with  great  gravity  by  my- 
self and,  by  my  direction,  by  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  sup- 
ply. We  cabled  to  the  United  States  asking  what  of  this  material 
which  was  described  in  the  cable  they  desired  shipped  here.  We  re- 
ceived a  reply,  and  subsequently  there  came  an  officer  from  the 
United  States  who  was  empowered  to  state  what  of  this  aviation 
material  would  be  useful  hero  in  the  United  States.  We  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  cablegram  and  also  wth  the  directions,  if 
I  may  call  them  so,  given  by  this  officer  sent  over  for  that  purpose, 
to  send  to  the  United  States  certain  aviation  material — planes,  en- 
gines, etc.  We  then  had  other  engines  and  planes  and  we  had  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  with  them. 

I  must  interject  here  that  the  aeroplane  is  rather  a  fra^e  article. 
It  deteriorates  very  rapidly.  Unless  it  is  carefully  stored  in  a  build- 
ing that  is  practically  damp  proof  and  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  uniform  an  aeroplane  deteriorates  very  rapidly.  Aeroplanes  in 
use  deteriorate.  WhOe  hostilities  were  in  progress  we  had  storage 
facilities  for  keeping  the  planes  that  woula  remain  in  storage  for 
only  a  short  space  of  time  until  they  were  sent  to  the  front,  and  we 
haa  ample  men  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  French  winter  came  on. 
It  was  aamp.  The  planes  were  not  passed  through  our  storage  places 
so  rapidly,  and  they  deteriorated  greatly. 

I  appomted  boards  of  survey,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  probity, 
officers  who  were  thoroughly  competent  and  upon  whose  judgment 
I  relied.  They  inspected  every  aeroplane  that  I  had  in  France, 
and  recommended  what  should  be  done  with  it.  Their  recommenda- 
tions in  practically  every  case  I  approved. 

The  aeroplanes  were  divided  more  or  less  generally  into  three 
classes:  Those  that  had  been  so  injured  by  crasning  that  they  were 
not  capable  of  being  repaired;  aeroplanes  that  had  deteriorated  in 
storage  so  that  they  were  unsafe  and  therefore  were  worthless,  and 
aeroplanes  which  might  yet  possibly  be  flown,  but  wiiich  were 
practically  obsolete.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^oMolete"  as  applied  to  those  particular  planes.  They  were 
planes  which  were  in  use  up  to  the  very  time  hostilities  ceased,  by 
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ourselves  and  by  our  allies,  but  we  know  they  would  rapidly  be 
replaced  by  better  planes;  as,  for  instance,  our  De  Haviland  4  bv  the 
De  Haviland  9j  the  Spad  would  have  been  replaced  very  shortly  by 
the  English  Snipe.     So  those  planes  were  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

These  boards  of  siu^ey  recommended  in  practically  every  case  that 
this  material  which  was  not  wanted  in  the  United  States  should  be 
sold,  or  in  default  of  bein^  able  to  sell  it  that  it  should  be  salvaged. 
I  had  a  very  careful  estunate  made  of  the  cost  of  packing  these 
planes,  and  found  that  to  pack  planes,  at  least  of  the  larger  sise, 
costs  from  $400  to  S500.  It  was  a  very  costly  matter  to  care  for 
these  planes;  it  took  a  number  of  men  to  keep  them  in  usable 
condition. 

There  was  a  demand  to  get  our  men  out  of  France,  and  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  boxing,  and  railroad  transportation,  and  the  very  laige 
cost  of  ocean  transportation — ^for  planes  to  be  shipped  by  vessel  take 
a  very  large  amount  of  space — ^I  suggested  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
the  most  economical  thing  to  do  with  those  planes,  and  I  exercised 
the  best  judgment  I  had.  The  planes  were  offered  for  sale  but  there 
was  no  sale  for  them,  and  they  could  not  be  sold.  I  then  authorized 
them  to  be  taken  up,  and  those  to  be  salvaged  to  be  put  to  one  side, 
and  get  for  the  metal  what  we  could  get,  and  the  wooden  parts  like* 
wise  were  in  man^  cases  sold.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  sin^ 
plane  that  had  a  Liberty  engine  in  it  that  was  in  condition  to  fly,  or 
that  could  be  put  in  condition  to  fly,  that  was  thus  salvaged.  They 
were  everywhere  so  disposed  of,  and  were  foreign  planes  and  were 
more  or  less  obsolete,  and  it  would  not  have  paid  as  a  money  propoei* 
tion  to  have  brought  them  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  planes  that  were  salvaged  up  to  the  5th  of 
July  I  have  with  me — ^but  I  should  like  to  preface  these  figures  with 
one  other  remark:  At  our  schools  I  had  something  over  1,(M)0  planee, 
each  of  which  had  been  for  many  hours  in  the  air,  and  those  planes 
had  been  worn  out  by  fair  wear  and  tear.  Those  were  among  this 
number  that  I  shall  tell  you  about  that  were  salvaged.  I  have  them 
by  different  types. 

Mr.  Freab.  Why  not  put  that  into  the  record  just  like  it  is  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record  as  long  a.s  it 
has  been  referred  to.     It  makes  up  a  total  of  1,058  planes. 

Mr.  Freab.  That  were  burned  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  not  burned.  Thejr  were  salvaged,  and  that 
means  taken  apart,  and  the  metal  parts  laid  aside  and  put  into  dif- 
ferent piles,  the  different  kinds  of  metal,  Babbitt,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  material  was  turned  over  to  the  sales  agent  to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  how  about  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  wooden  part  and  canvas  and  things  of  that  >ort, 
I  sold  some  by  the  sanction  of  the  liquidation  commission  and  the 
sales  a^ent  of  the  A.  E.  F.  We  could  obtain  no  bids  whatever,  and 
some  of  the  material  was  used  for  fuel,  and  some  of  it  was  burned  up. 
I  beUeve  it  was  the  economical  thing  to  do. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Col.  Patrick  is  here  copied  in  full  in 
the  record,  as  follows:) 
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Report  on  Airplanes  Salvaged  in  the  American  Expedition  art  Forces  at  the 
Closing  out  of  Schools  and  Armies  as  of  July  5,  1919.     * 

Note. — ^This  report  includes  only  those  airplanes  that  were  salvaged  as  recom- 
mended by  the  survey  boards  at  the  closing  out  of  the  Air  Service  in  iJie  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  It  does  not  include  airplanes  salvaged  by  the  armies  or 
schools  during  their  active  work. 


Engine. 
Le  Rhene 

Horse- 
power. 

120 
190 
270 
300 
240 

Salvaged 
to  date. 

To  tie  salvaged. 

Type. 

• 

At  Romo- 
rantin. 

At  Third 

Army. 

3 

Total. 

Avre» 

1 

22 

46 

4 

44 

6 

5 

144 

8 

1 

9 

1 

8 

6 

2 
7 
70 

2 

A 

A.R.2 , 

Renault 

4« 
28 
44 

Bnisguet  14A  2 

Fiat  and  Renault... 
Renault , 

19 

Breguet  HE  2 

Fiat 

Curtla8JN4 

Le  Rhone 

80 
400 
130 
160 
120 
80 
80 
80-120 
80-120 
150 
80 
80 

D.H.4 

Liberty 

57 

1 

202 

Farmao  F-40* 

Renault 

F.  E.2B 

Beardsmore 

MoraneXXXi 

Lc  Rhone 

1 

10 

NfeuportX* 

do 

Nieiiport21i 

do 

Nieuport24» 

do 

i 

3 
5 

Nieaport27i 

do 

Nteuport28i 

Gnome  Mono 

Le  Rhone 

NieuportSQi 

Nieuport81>  .... 

..do 

i 

1 

71 

NIeuport  83 » 

..'...do 

80  1              i 
50               55 

Roul^t 

Gnome 

55 

S.E.5 

Hispano  Suiza 

Salmson 

ys 

2 
7 

2 

Salm<Hm 

lis 

23 

149 

Sopwith  A2» 

/f^^t-- 

1^1}     '" 

130               38 
130               10 
220             147 

112 

SopwithB2i 

\Le  Rhone 

Cterget 

38 

Sop-ram^l , 

....:fo...:::::::.:.: 

A \ 

1ft 

Spad  13 

Hispano 

199 

Sped  VII 

.'do 

220 

» 

3 

Total 

871 

154  ;            33 

1,058 

1  Used  at  training  centers. 
Table  II. — Tyj)es  of  German  airplanes. 


Alhatros  D3 

All>atrosD5A... 

FokkerD7 

Fokkcr  D  R  I. . . . 

Pfal2Dl2 

Roland  D  (»  B 

HaIberstadtCL2. 
HalberstadtCL4. 
HalberstadtCL5. 

LV.G.C6 

Rumpler  C  4 

A.E.G.04 

A.E.O.G6 


Total. 


Type. 


Engine. 


Mercedes. , 

do..., 

do..., 


Mercedes. , 

Benz 

Mercedes. , 

do..., 

Ben* , 


Horse- 
power. 


Mercedes  or  May  bach. 

Mercedes 

do 


•t- 


Salvaged. 


160 
160  , 
160-180  i 


180 
200 
180 
180  I 
225 


260 
260 
260  I 


•I 


2 
2 

10 

1 


38 


Source:  (a)  Reports  of  planes  salvaged  by  survey  boards^  (6)  telegram  from  A.  P.  C. 
No.  2,  Romorantin;  (c)  statistics  of  Airplane  and  Motor  Division. 
♦    Some  slight  changes  may  be  required  when  reports  have  been  received  regarding 
the  airplanes  flown  from  Third  Army  to  Romorantin.    Crashes  may  occur  which 
will  change  totals  slightly. 

A.    D.    BUTTBRPIBLD, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Air  ServicCy 

Chief  y  Material  Division. 
July,  1919. 
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Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  an  economical  thing  to  use  propellers  for 
fuel,  was  it  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No  one  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  that  was  done. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  of  no  such  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  according  to  any  testimony  that  was  taken 
before  this  committee,  I  will  say,  out  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  of  no  such  case,  but  if  anything  of  that  kind 
happened  thev  were  propellers  in  such  condition  that  they  were 
absolutely  unnt  for  use.  There  were  some  propellers  received  from 
France  that  came  open  and  coidd  not  be  glued  together  again.  Here 
are  some  photographs  showing  the  condition  of  theplanes  [exhibiting 
photographs  to  the  members  of  the  committee].  Ifere  are  gome  that 
were  not  fit  for  anjrthing  and  could  not  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  idea  was  to  strip  off  everything  that  was  of  value  i 

Col.  Patrick.  My  idea  was  to  strip  off  everything  that  was  worth 
a  cent,  and  the  rest  of  it  to  get  rid  of,  and  get  the  nest  we  could  for 
everything. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  selling  the  metal? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  was  turned  over  to  the  sales  agent,  and  I 
imderstood  there  would  be  no  difficulty  selling  the  metals  for  as  much 
as  they  would  bring  over  here.  That  come^  under  the  category  of 
raw  materials,  of  wnich  those  coim tries  are  in  great  need. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  objection  to  photographing  affairs  over 
there  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  of  none.  I  issued  no  orders  to  that  effect. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  that  everybody  over  there  should  know  every- 
thing that  was  going  on,  and  I  am  perfectlv  willing  that  everybody 
over  here  shall  know  everything.  I  want  them  to  know  what  I  did 
with  every  plane  in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  tnie  as  to  yourself,  but, 
of  course,  we  want  to  know^  what  actually  did  occur. 
^  Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  secrecy  about  the  burning  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  of  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  it  near  any  camp,  w'here  any  Americans  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  it  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  If  we  burned  that  up  at  any  place,  it  was  right  at 
the  camp. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  of  sales  having  been 

Col.  Patrick  (interposing).  Col.  Gorrell  reminds  me  that  there  was 
a  general  order  from  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters  during  the  war 
that  persons  were  not  allowed  to  take  photographs,  of  course,  around 
the  camps.  But  I  gave  no  orders  to  prohibit  anybody  taking  any 
photographs  of  anything  after  hostilities  were  over. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  your  method  of  offering  this  property  for  sale  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Posters  were  put  up  at  all  near-by  places,  and  such 
publicity  as  was  possible  was  given  to  it.  I  also  inquired  of  the 
English  and  French  Governments  whether  they  would  buy  and 
whether  dealers  would  buy. 

Mr.  Lea.  Property  was  only  burned  after  you  could  get  no  bidders  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely,  and  after  it  was  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  have  any  information  as  to  why  the  Spad 
order  was  canceled  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Spad  order. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Do  j^ou  know  whether  the  Handley-Paige  ever  reached 
quantity  production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  only  know  that  we  received  in  England  parts  for 
100  Handley-Paige  machines,  and  that  they  were  coming  forward  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  mean  full  machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  parts 
should  be  fabricated  in  this  country  and  then  they  should  be  assem- 
bled and  put  together  in  England. 

Mr.  Lea.  What,  if  any,  contract  for  delivery  of  Liberty  motors  did 
we  have  with  the  Allies  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  it  was  agreed  that  prior 
to  the  31st  of  December  we  would  deliver  to  the  French  1,500  Liberty 
motors,  and  between  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  and  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  we  would  deliver  to  them  4,500.  Similarly  with  the 
English,  the  same  number  precisely  after  the  1st  of  January.  Prior 
to  the  1st  of  January  the  order  did  vary  a  little  from  the  1,500  that 
were  to  go  to  the  French.  I  do  not  recall  quite  clearly  what  was  the 
number;  I  have  forgotten  whether  1,200  or  1,500.  But  I  know  that 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  both  the  English  and  the  French 
were  to  receive  4,500  Liberty  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  canceled  after  the  armistice  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Practically  canceled  by  them,  although  both  the 
English  and  the  French  settled  up  matters.  I  settled  with  the 
French  myself  all  the  financial  business  in  this  connection  after  the 
armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  flying  schools  did  we  have  on  the  other 
side? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  had  students  at  16  diflfCTent  schools.  I  think  I 
have  the  data  right  here;  yes,  we  had  13  instruction  centers  and 
schools,  and  they  attended  26  diflFerent  schools,  but  we  had  of  our 
own  16. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  do  any  training  on  the  other  side  1 

Col.  Patrick,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  any  of  the  men  first  learn  flying  on  the  other  side  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  the  general  practice  or  the  exception  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  the  general  practice. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  general  practice  was  to  give  the  inen  elementary 
training  in  America  and  tnen  a  few  weeks'  final  training  in  Europe. 

Col.  Patrick.  The  theorv  was  that  they  should  be  completely 
trained  when  they  left  the  United  States.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  single-place  machines  over  here  which  were  fit  to  give 
advanced  training,  it  practically  resulted  in  sending  men  over  there 
incompletely  trained — that  is,  with  but  the  early  training — and  we  had 
to  finish  them  there.  The  plan  was  that  they  should  send  them  over 
fuUy  trained  and  we  would  only  give  them  a  fresher  course  of  a  week 
or  two  in  the  advanced  schools,  but  that  did  not  work  out  in  practice. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  your  plan  to  give  them  training  in  the  actual 
machines  used  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  to  the  total  men  in  the  Air  Service,  coimting  the 
men  over  here,  have  you  any  statistics  on  that  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when,  in  your  judgment,  the 
Liberty  motor  became  a  practical  machine  for  front-line  use? 

Col.  Patbick.  I  sent  them  over  the  line  in  DH-4  planes  on  the  2d 
day  of  August,  1918.  That  is  as  good  a  date  as  I  can  give  you. 
Thereafter  thej  were  continually  over  the  lines. 

Mr.  LdEA.  Did  I  ask  you  when  the  English  began  to  prepare  for 
theDH-9? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  a  part  of  the  data  that  Col.  Gorrell  is  going 
to  give  you.  But,  speaking  offhand,  I  would  say  they  began  to  pre- 
pare, I  am  satisfied,  in  the  spring  of  1917;  that  is,  at  least  from  that 
time.  Capt.  De  Haviland  was  working  on  the  designs  of  that  plane 
then. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  any  data  of  the  comparative  losses  of  the 
DH-4  with  other  machines  of  similar  type  1 

Col.  Patrick.  None  except  the  statements  made  to  me  by  some  of 
my  own  officers  of  the  macriines  really  brought  down  in  flames;  that 
the  percentage  of  DH-4  was  no  greater  than  any  other  machines  of 
similar  type.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  losses  were  no  greater  than  in 
other  macnines  of  similar  type. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  has  been  a  report,  I  think,  published  in  the  news- 

.  papers  that  America  had  adopted  some  macnines  just  at  the  time 

that  our  allies  were  withdrawing  them  from  use  at  the  front,  on  the 

groimd  that  they  were  obsolete.     Is  there  any  foundation  for  that 

claim? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  know  of  no  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  We 
were  always  seeking  the  most  advanced  type  of  machine  possible. 

ifr  Lea.  Was  there  any  agreement  between  America  and  our 
allies  by  which  we  agreed  to  furnish  them  certain  materials  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  were  we  able  to  keep  that  agreement  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  When  you  say  to  furnish  materials  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  you  are  referring  solely  to  aviation,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  By  the  Boiling  agreement,  so-called,  of  the  30th  of 
August,  1917,  the  United  States  undertook  to  furnish  to  France 
certain  materials,  yes;  but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fad 
that  in  that  agreement  it  was  distinctly  stated,  in  so  many  words*, 
that  the  French,  irrespective  of  our  ability  to  supply  those  materials, 
was  to  furnish  us  the  planes.  We  did  send  over  a  large  amount  of 
material  that  was  covered  by  the  so-called  Boiling  contract;  infaot« 
we  sent  over  90  per  cent  of  that  material,  although  some  of  it  did  not 
reach  France  as  soon  as  we  had  hoped  for,  nor  as  soon  as  the  French 
expected  it.  But  I  repeat,  by  tne  terms  of  the  contract  itself, 
whether  we  furnished  tne  material  or  not  they  were  to  furnish  u*» 
the  planes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  we  furnish  England  any  men  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes  or  engines  i 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  not  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes.  But  I 
had  20,000  men  in  England  when  the  war  ceased,  ana  there  was  an 
agreement  with  England  by  which  we  were  to  maintain  15,000  men 
for  the  training  those  men  could  receive.  Incidentally  they  assisted 
the  English  at  their  aerdromes,  and  at  their  repair  shops,  and  in  their 
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training  camps.  And  those  men,  after  having  spent  about  three 
months  in  England,  and  having  received  their  practical  training 
there,  which  was  equal  almost  to  training  my  men  under  front-line 
conditions— they  were  to  be  replaced  by  green  men  to  be  sent  there 
to  take  theirplaces. 

Mr.  Lea.  Training  in  manufacture  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  in  the  upkeep  and  use  of  planes,  and  everything 
that  the  men  had  to  learn  in  performing  the  work  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  when  was  that  arrangement  ? 

Col.  Patkick.  About  December,  1917,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  any  of  those  men  transferred  from  England  to  the 
continent  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  after  taking 
charge  of  the  Air  Service  was  to  go  to  England,  by  direction  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  beg,  or  rather  urge  that  they  release  some 
of  these  men.  We  had  not  yet  gotten  up  to  the  15,000  promised,  but 
we  needed  them  very  badly  m  France.  1  went  to  England  and  did  all 
I  could  to  induce  them  to  modify  that  agreement.  It  is  a  long  story, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  but  the  flow  of  men  to  £}ngland  ceased 
in  the  spring  of  1918,  after  the  Germans  had  made  their  jgreat  attack 
and  when  our  policy  b<»came  directed  toward  shipping  infantry  and 
machine  ffuns  as  fast  as  we  could.  Therefore,  all  auxiliary  troops 
were  witlmeld  and  men  could  not  come.  England  had  expected  they 
would  be  sent,  according  to  agreement,  but  the  result  was  that  we  had 
not  sent  the  15,000  Americans  to  England,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
England  to  get  them  to  modify  our  agreement  and  let  me  take  some 
to  France  just  then.  And  I  succeeded  in  getting  some  sent  over  at 
that  time,  and  thereafter  when  more  green  men  came  to  Endiand  a 
corresponding  number  were  released  by  England  and  came  to  France 
and  served  with  our  own  Army. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  released  in  England, 
in  all  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  About  75  squadrons,  and  each  squadron  was  com- 
posed of  about  150  men.  Figuring  roughly,  I  would  say  something 
over  10,500  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  kept  our  quota  in  England,  substantially  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  substantiafly  we  kept  up  our  quota  in 
England. 

Mr.  Lea.  While  those  men  were  in  England  they  were  performing 
necessary  service  in  the  manufacture,  preparation,  and  repair  of 
English  material? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  were  assisting  the  English  in  that  way,  by 
assisting  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  material,  yes;  and  uiciden tally 
they  were  obtainmg  most  valuable  training.  I  have  questioned  a 
great  many  of  those  men,  and  almost  universally  they  tell  me  that 
they  profited  very  greatly  by  their  stay  in  England,  and  were  better 
when  they  reachea  France  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  by 
training  over  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  class  of  work  did  they  perform  when  they  reached 
France  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  same  as  they  had  performed  in  England. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  had  charge  of  the  cablegrams  that  were  sent 
to  America  in  reference  to  suppues  and  operations  both,  did  you,  or 
were  there  any  cablegrams  sent  concerning  operations  ? 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  cablegrams  in  regard  to 
operations,  as  such. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  you  did  have  charge  in  reference  to  supplies  ? 

Col.  Patrriok.  Yes,  sir;  all  aviation  supplies. 

Mr.  Lea.  What,  in  a  general  way,  would  be  your  answer  to  the 
criticism  that  is  frequency  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cable- 
grams sent  suggesting  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  and 
airplanes? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  gather  what  the  criticism  was. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  general  idea  of  the  public  is  that  every  little  while  a 
cablegram  came  from  the  other  side  suggesting  this  change  and  that 
change,  and  indicating  this  defect  or  that  defect  in  the  manufacture 
of  au*planes  or  in  their  mechanical  construction.  What  is  your 
explanation  of  the  conditions  that  required  those  changes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  After  I  myself  took  chaise  of  aviation  matters  I  do 
not  think  that  criticism  can  lie.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  after  Uus 
somewhat  lengthy  cablegram  that  has  been  quoted  by  your  chairman, 
I  think  very  few  suggestions  were  made  in  regard  to  any  changes  in 
the  method  of  manirfactiu'e,  type,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Lea.  Those  cablegrams  were  with  r^erence  to  such  initial 
shipments  of  American  auplanes  as  were  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  make  clear,  if  I  can,  that  we 
very  strongly  thought  precisely  the  same  fault  we  found  with  those 

? lanes  woma  be  detected  here.  But  we  had  to  take  the  responsi- 
ility  of  sending  men  on  those  planes  to  the  front,  and,  also,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  make  changes  in  large  quantities  there.  I  did  not 
want  to  risk  the  possibility  that  some  of  them  might  be  overiookwl 
here  in  the  later  planes.     So  we  went  into  that  with  great  care. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  we  had  no  greater  difficulty  in 
those  matters,  that  is,  discovering  any  little  famts  of  construction, 
than  our  AUies  had  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  As  I  stated  a  Uttle  while  ago,  sir,  our  experience 
paralleled  that  of  our  allies  very  closely.  If  anything,  profiting  by 
their  experience,  we  did  better  thSan  they  at  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  type  of  airplane  require  chan^,  very  materially, 
from  the  time  you  became  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Did  the  type  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  did  the  experience  that  we  had  require  any  general 
developnient  or  change  from  that  time  on  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No  very  great  development  from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  it  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  On,  from  the  first  crude  plans  of  the  English  and 
the  French,  and  during  the  war,  the  development  had  been  very 
phenominal. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  what  was  the  radius  of 
machines  that  did  any  fighting  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  they  had  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  war  in  the  way  of  machines,  and  therefore  I  can  not  quite 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  cooperation  from 
this  side  of  the  water  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  far  as  you  know  was  every  attempt  made  to  conform 
to  your  wishes  and  the  needs  of  the  service  1 
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Col.  Patrick.  In  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do  so  I  think 
they  made  every  eflFort.  There  were  natural  defects  in  conducting  a 
war  3,000  miles  away  from  the  base;  defects  of  making  clear  what 
you  wanted  by  cable — and,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  many  a 
time  I  wished  1  could  have  five  minutes  talk  with  the  man  over  here 
so  that  I  might  make  myself  more  clear  than  it  was  possible  by  the 
latter  way.  Those  defects  always  existed  and  always  will  under 
similar  conditions,  but  further  than  that  I  found  none. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  meet  any  difficidties  here  from  contarry 
plans? 

Col.  Pateiok.  What  was  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  In  plans  contrary  to  your  own  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  war  went  on  for  two  years  and  a  half  before  we 
went  in,  about  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  we  had  the  benefit  of  all  their  experience  i 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  we  had  the  benefit 
of  all  their  experience. 

Mr.  Prear.  It  was  our  own  fault  if  we  did  not.  We  sent  over 
officers  from  here,  didn't  we  t 

Col.  Patrick.  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  that  he 
sent  officers  over? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  over  there  two  years  and  a  half  on 
the  fighting  front  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  So  far  as  the  information  of  officers  was  concerned, 
there  were  only  five  in  Europe  when  we  entered  the  war,  and  they 
had  been  there  only  a  short  time,  nor  had  they  been  preceded  by 
others. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  not  an  aviation  officer^  and  you  went  over 
in  1918 t 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  went  over  in  August,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  these  other  officers,  even  if  they  were  not  aviation 
officers,  had  been  over  there  looking  on  during  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  and  this  was  one  of  the  important  branches  of  the  war  service, 
was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  discovered  that  very  quickly  after  the  war 
began.  And  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  war  in  Europe,  before 
we  got  into  it,  and  then  we  were  in  the  war  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  notwithstanding  that  we  got  only  213  planes  of  American  manu- 
facture on  the  front,  you  feel  that  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result 
to  have  accompUshed,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
result;  no.  But  I  do  believe  it  was  the  best  it  was  possible  to  do 
over  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  asked  you  that  question,  that  you  felt  that  the  people  over 
here  were  doing  everything  they  could  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  still  feel  they  were  doing  everything  they  could. 
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Mr.  Frear.  And  they  got  213  planes  to  you,  and  you  think  that 
quite  an  achievement,  and  satisfactory  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  was  satisfactory.  I  wanted 
many  more. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  from  your  position  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  When  we  say  213  we  mean  they  were  on  the  front 
at  the  date  of  the  armistice.     But  we  had  received  very  manv  more. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  That  was  the  De  Haviland  plane.  I 
understood  the  question  that  was  asked  you  was,  if  that  was  a  satis- 
factory plane,  or  if  it  met  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  demands. 
Wasn^t  that  an  observation  plane,  to  be  replaced  by  the  De  Havi- 
land 9  ?  Was  it  a  plane  that  would  match  up  with  the  best  planer : 
as,  for  instance,  the  Caproni  bombing  plane?  Or  was  it  a  plane 
that  would  match  up  witn  the  Spad  for  pursuit  purposes  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  You  could  not  compare  it  with  a  Spad.  It  is  a 
different  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  machine  could  you  compare  it  with? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  English  DH-4  that  they  were  using  at  the  timo 
hostilities  ceased. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  English  had  used  that  for  two  years  and  a  half 
before  we  got  into  the  war,  and  yet  we  could  not  get  out  but  213  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  after  our  entry  into  tne  war.  We  were 
waiting  to  build  that  around  the  Liberty  motor,  and  that  is  the  only 
motor  that  we  manufactured  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  manufactured  many  more  of  them  than  otheiB, 
but  we  manufactured  some  others,  and  did  send  over  the  Hispano- 
Suiza. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Several  hundred. 

Mr.  Frear.  Didyou  use  them  in  fighting  machines  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  We  were  to  put  them  in  the  Spad  machine  for  use, 
yes,  sir.  We  were  to  use  300  Hispanos,  whicn  they  were  likewise 
making  here,  in  the  Sopwith  Dolphin. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Hispano  was  used  in  fighting  machines  among  our 
allies? 

Col.  Patrick.  The  Hispano-Suiza  was  used  in  all  the  Spad  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  that  were  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  AU  that  we  used  in  Spads  were  manufactnied  in  thia 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  any  Hispano-Suiza  engines  in  those  machines  on 
the  front? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Therefore  you  did  not  use  any  machine  except  the 
Liberty  motor  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  I  mean,  of  American 
manufacture  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  said,  as  I  imderatood  you,  that  the  machines 
were  all  right  that  you  sent  across  the  line  on  the  2d  of  August? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  yet  on  the  30th  of  July,  Uiree  days  before,  Maj. 
Muhlenberg;  had  entered  into  a  long  discussion  sev^ely  criticiBuig 
those  machines  you  had  there.  This  was  onlj  three  days  before  that 
he  was  criticizmg  these  DH-4's.  His  cnticisms  then  were  of 
machines  that  you  certainly  must  have  been  using,  because  it  would 
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have  taken  quite  a  long  period  to  have  gotten  machines  over  there; 
at  least  a  month  ordinwily,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  those  machines  that  you  were  sending  over  the 
lines  were  the  very  machines  that  he  was  criticizing.  That  is  true, 
isn't  it? 

Col.  Patrick.  Quite  probably  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Did  we  own  the  pur- 
suit and  bombing  planes  used  by  the  American  forces  in  Frace  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Did  we  own  them  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  we  purchased  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  those  machines  now  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Where  are  they  now? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes? 

Col.  Patrick.  Why,  practically  all  that  we  actually  used  at  the 
front  have  been  worn  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  all  of  them  were? 

Col.  Patrick.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  every  machine  that  went 
over  the  front  was  completely  worn  out;  but  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  we  used  them  there  makes  me  believe  there  is  not  one 
in  service  now. 

1^.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  of  them  were  shipped 
back  to  the  United  States? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  except  one  or  two. 
The  machine  that  Rickenbacker  used,  for  instance,  was  sent  over  here- 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  it  used  in  exhibitions  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  pursuit  plane,  or  a 
fighting  plane,  what  Col.  Correll  suggests  as  a  pursuit  plane  or  a 
bombing  plane,  owned  by  the  United  States,  in  this  country  to-day  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  They  are  many  pursuit  planes  owned  by  tne  United 
States  in  this  country  to-day. 

Mr.  Magee.  Fighting  planeff? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  From  the  Germans,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean  captured  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir;  or  surrendered,  rather. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  shipped  over  here  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes ;  1  shipped  them  myself. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what  pinpose  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  That  they  might  be  of  use  to  our  Air  Service,  and 
that  they  might  be  used  for  technical  study,  or  exhibition  or  other 
use  in  service. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  to  distribute  them  to  different  localities  for  souve- 
nirs of  the  war,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  Iniow  nothing  about  that.  I  tell  you  what  I 
sent  them  over  here  for. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent  over  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir.  We  had 'no  single-plane  machines,  as  I 
brought  out,  and  I  shipped  them  that  they  might  be  used  by  the  Air 
Service.  I  am  also  sending  over  a  large  number  of  Spads,  which 
we  took  from  the  French  aiter  the  armistice,  and  they  will  be  over 
here. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Purchased  from  the  French  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Thev  were  in  process  of  manufacture  at  the  tinr  - 
hostilities  ceased,  an^  I  purchased  them  in  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  thev  been  shipped  yet  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  saw  tnem  packed  up  at  the  shipping  point. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Between  400  and  500,  when  I  left  France. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  expect  all  of  them  to  be  shipped  here  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Sing:le-seater  Spads  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  shipped 
yet  or  not? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  saw  them  being  packed 
up  and  made  all  arrangements  for  shipping  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  what  rank  the  United  States  holds  in 
the  air  service  as  compared  with  other  nations  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  what  vou  mean  by 
that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  in  our  naval  strength  we  rank  so-and-so.  How 
do  we  rank  in  air  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Oh.  When  hostilities  ceased  we  were  still  far 
behind  any  of  our  allies,  and  far  below  the  enemy  strength. 

Mr.  I^Iagee.  Suppose  that  we  should  need  pursuit  planes  or  bomb- 
ing planes  in  this  coimtry,  how  long,  in  your  judgment,  would  it 
take  to  manufacture  one  that  would  oe  as  serviceable  as  the  Spad  t 

Col.  Patrick.  Probably  eight  or  nine  months  from  the  time  they 
settled  on  the  type  before  they  would  produce  it  in  quantities. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of  pursuit  planes 
or  bombing  planes  in  the  United  States  is  concerned  we  are  to-day 
practically  in  the  same  position  we  were  in  when  we  entered  the 
World  War? 

Col.  Patrick.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  approve  that  policy? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  approved  of  it  while  the  war  was  in  progrss,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  given — that  it  was  imwise,  in  my  opinion, 
for  us  to  have  attempted  at  that  time  to  build  a  single-seater  air- 
pld»i*5  I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  at  once  select  the  best 
t^pe,  a  type  that  has  been  developed,  or  develop  one  of  its  own,  and 
proceed  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to  do  so,  isn't  it  ?  You 
view  it  that  way,  do  you  not  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  thmk  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  we  are  douig  anything 
in  the  United  States  to  develop  the  use  of  balloons  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  have  been  back  just  15  days,  and  have  not  ascer- 
tained what  we  are  doing  in  the  United  Stat^  on  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  are  behind  other  coimtries  in  the  developmoit  of 
the  balloon  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  conditions  here.  I  know  of 
the  great  use  made  of  balloons  by  all  of  the  armies  over  there. 

i&.  Magee.  I  only  asked  this  question  because  I  am  interested,  as 
you  are,  in  the  service  and  in  the  protection  of  this  country. 
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Col.  Patrick.  I  am  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  that  to-day  we  are  absolutely  in  an 
indefensible  position  in  that  we  have  not  made  it  our  particular  busi- 
ness to  decide  upon  and  get  in  position  to  purchase  pursuit  planes  and 
bombing  planes,  both  of  whicn  we  might  need  at  any  time^  is  that 
right? 

Col.  Patriok.  I  understand  that,  so  far  as  a  bombing  plane  is  con- 
cerned, they  had  one,  which  was  abeady  designed  ana  m  process, of 
production  when  the  war  ceased.  I  do  not  fliink  they  have  taken 
any  steps  yet  to  select  a  type  of  pursuit  plane. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  have  no  bombing  plane  at  all  of  American  manu- 
facture, as  I  understand  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  I  understand  that  the  Martin  bomber  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful plane. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  it  tested  in  actual  service  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  Not  in  actual  service  abroad,  but  in  service  here  and 
in  different  services  for  planes  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  none  of  those  were  sent  over  ? 

Col.  Patrick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  you  stated  you  thought  the  Liberty  motor  had 
been  produced  in  quantity;  about  21,000  up  to  the  armistice? 

Col.  Patrick.  Tiiat  is  my  recollection,  but  I  hate  to  go  on  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  a  Uttle  book  entitled  ''United  States  Army  Air- 
craft Production  Facts,''  and  it  claims  that  the  production  was  15,572. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  like  to  correct  my  own  figures  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  are  any  mistakes  in  your  figures  you  may 
correct  them. 

Col.  Patrick.  I  would  like  to  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  may  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  I  would  like  to  have  him  give  the  production  record 
in  the  United  States  for  all  engines. 

^Mr.  Frear.  He  may  do  that.  I  take  it  he  has  no  independent 
knowledge  on  that  score.  -The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  at  2  o'clock. 

^(Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  6,  1919,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Expe'nditures  in  the 

War  Deparxment,  House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday  J  August  5,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee,  presiding;  also  present  Hon. 
Clarence  F.  Lea. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Frear,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  been  imexpectedly  called  away  to  attend  a 
funeral  this  aitemoon,  and  he  has  requested  us  to  proceed  in  his 
absence.  So  I  will  go  on  with  the  investigation,  with  the  assistance 
of  Representative  Lea. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Christmas  to  give  his  full  name  to  the  reporter  for 
the  purpose  of  the  record. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  D£.  WILLIAM  WHITIVO  CHBISTMAS,  PBESI- 
DEHT  OF  THE  CAVTILEVEB  AEBO  CO.,  1265  BBOADWAT, 
HEW  TOBK. 

(The  witness  was  didy  sworn  by  Mr.  Magee.) 

Mr.  Magee.  Dr.  Christmas,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  am  residing  at  the  present  time  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  three  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  May  I  ask  your  present  age  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Fifty^-two. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  you  reside  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  In  Washington  CSty. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  did  you  reside  here  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  30  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  where  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  In  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  your  native  State  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  were  you  educated  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, and  at  the  University  of  Viiginia  and  George  Washington 
University. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  graduated  from  the  University  of  Viiginia? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Tes. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  class  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  In  the  class  of  1885, 1  think. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  your  present  occupation  in  the  city  of  New 
York? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  am  president  of  the  Cantilever  Aero  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  was  it  created  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  When  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  when  was  it  oi^anized  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  a  year  ago.  My  profession  is  that  of 
scientist  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  the 
subject  of  aerodynamics  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  get  in- 
formation, I  have  studied  this  subject  longer  than  any  other  man 
living.  I  have  been  studying  it  for  about  27  years.  The  ramifications 
of  my  studies  have  taken  into  consideration  the  study  of  other  scien- 
tific subjects  which  have  intimate  or  remote  relationsnip  to  the  study 
of  aerodynamics;  and  that  includes  naval  architecture,  electricity, 
physics,  chemistry,  meteorology,  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  aeronautical  engineering,  of  course. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  made  any  special  study  of  bird  flight? 

Dr.  Christmas.  When  I  first  began  the  studj  of  aerodvnamics  I 
began  with  kite  exhibitions,  makmg  these  kites  myself,  without 
regard  to  sugg^tions  from  the  outside.  I  found  that  the  kite  was  a 
very  primitive  invention  as  regards  sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  and  I 
did  not  pursue  those  studies  very  long,  because  I  found  that  they  led 
me  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  therefore  took  up  the  study  distinctly 
of  bird  flight  for  the  natural  sustentation  of  heavier-than-man  objects. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  study  of  bird  flight  will  be 
found  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  airplane  flight  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  There  is  no  other  solution  to  it  whatsoever.  1 
would  like  to  say  that  the  airplane  which  is  universally  used  to-day 
I  discarded  over  12  years  ago  as  an  inefficient  and  inoperable  contriv- 
ance. It  is  a  costly  apparatus ;  does  not  bring  results,  and  can  not  be 
made  to  do  so.  That  is,  this  type  of  airplane  is  what  you  would  term 
a  stiff-wing  design  flying  apparatus.  It  has  no  mechanical  simula- 
tion in  nature  whatsover.  it  is  the  result  more  of  follow  the  leader 
than  any  independent  investigation  of  aerodynamics. 

The  Wrights,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Langley,  Octave 
Chanute,  and  Prof.  Montgomery,  developed  a  heavier-than-air 
apparatus  which  had,  and  it  has  been  followed,  a  stiff-wing  con- 
trivance. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  stiff-wing  design  more  particularly  Is 
that  in  taking  air  currents  a  great  deS  of  dynamic  efficiency  is  re- 
quired to  bring  about  successful  attack.  That  means  loss  of  economy. 
While  this  attack  is  being  inade  by  this  mechanical  influence,  which 
we  will  call  a  motor,  certain  reverse  or  inhibitant  air  currents  are 
produced  by  this  stiff  mechanical  contrivance  being  forced  into  the 
air.  The  result  is  we  have  what  we  call  high  parasitic  resistance,  or 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  apparatus  through  the  air. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  produced  practical  airplanes  1 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  have  been  building  and  flying  airplanes  for 
about  11  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  Go  on  and  designate  or  describe  what  kind  of  airplanes 
you  have  been  using  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  My  investigations  and  studies  have  covered  the 
whole  field.  That  is  to  say,  monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  tandem  mono- 
planes and  tandem  biplanes,  planes  without  struts  or  bridge  wires, 
and  planes  with  one  or  more  struts  or  bridge  wires.     It  has  covered 
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Mr.  Magee.  Do  yoii  think  the  Hall-Scott  motor  a  better  motor  and 
more  efficient  ? 

Dr.  Chbistmas.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  have  been  a  great  many  instances  of  accidents, 
espneciallj  training  accidents,  to  our  boys  in  learning  to  fly,  as  well 
as  in  flvmg.     What  do  you  attribute  those  accidents  to  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  a  very  important  question,  and  it  involves 
quite  a  considerable  explanation.  If  I  had  a  blackboard  I  could 
make  yourself  and  the  committee  thoroughly  appreciate  these 
explanations.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  design  itself  is  so 
faulty  that  the  machine  in  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  is  poised  on  a 
point,  which  is  called  the  center  of  effort 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Now,  are  you  describing  any  particidar 
machine  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  am  describing:  the  machine  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  had  in  universal  use,  ana  it  is  of  only  one  tvpe 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing) .  How  do  you  designate  that  machine? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  what  is  called  a  parallel  truss  machine; 
whether  it  is  the  De  Haviland  4,  the  De  Ha\iland  9,  the  Curtiss 
JN— 4,  the  Oriole  or  the  Blue  Bird — every  one  is  precisely  alike, 
except  that  it  is  painted  differently.  The  principle  is  precisely  the 
same,  and  the  photographs  would  clearly  show  that. 

Now,  as  to  this  wing  design,  which  is  a  stiff-wing  design,  the  design 
itself  is  so  faulty  that  the  center  of  effort,  as  I  callit,  or  the  center  of 
pressure  as  some  call  it,  has  a  strong  disposition  to  travel  backward 
and  forward.  So  when  the  wing  ispoised  on  the  center  of  effort  or 
center  of  pressure,  if  it  happens  to  go  down  tail  end,  this  way  [indi- 
cating on  photograph]  that  point  has  a  tendency  to  slide  up  toward 
its  nose.  After  it  nas  gone  for  a  certain  distance  the  machine  gets 
so  tail  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  this»mechanical  couple  to  be 
used  to  bring  it  back  to  its  level  keel,  as  a  rule,  and  the  man  operating 
it  must  either  let  the  machine  go  altogether  and  right  tiie  machine 
irfterwards  or  be  killed.  If  the  machine  goes  over  to  any  applreciable 
degree  that  center  of  effort  has  a  tendency  to  fly  toward  the  tail,  and 
the  result  is  it  gets  heavier  and  heavier  toward  the  nose,  and  finally 
the  operator  can  do  nothing  with  it  and  he  is  killed:  he  can  not 
bring  it  out  of  the  nose  dive  at  all. 

The  reason  for  tjiat  is  this:  There  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  curve  in 
a  wing.  These  designers  have  a  habit  of  putting  these  points  in 
the  curve,  the  under  curve  and  the  upper  curve  on  almost  perpen- 
dicular lines.  The  result  is  that  the  machine  reacts  on  this  very 
narrow  point.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  that  center  of  pressure  or  of 
effort,  on  the  top  curve  or  underneath,  and  we  will  say  that  the  one 
underneath  is  out  here  and  the  other  above  is  much  forward  [indi- 
cating on  photograph  of  airplane]^  then  the  machine  is  sitting  on  a 
comparatively  long  base,  and  under  those  conditions  it  will  right 
itseli,  and  yet  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  maneuverability. 

It  is  just  a  well-known  principle  in  bird  flight.  A  man  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  could  find  out  very  quickly  how  a 
bird  can  successfully  sustain  itself  automatically  in  the  air.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons — and  there  are  several  more  reasons — ^why  the 
bird  can  sustain  itself  in  the  air:  and  all  those  factors,  of  maneuver- 
ability and  safety,  should  be  inculcated  in  the  design  of  any  airplane. 
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Nature  has  had  a  very  great  advance  start  of  us  m  the  development 
of  flying  apparatus,  an^  we  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  ignorance 
if  man  attempts  to  go  aside  from  bird  flight  in  airjuane  designing 
because,  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  it  simply  can  not  be  done.  I 
have  been  through  it,  and  it  has  caused  me  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  thmk  I  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  your  companv  produce  a  bombing  plane  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  are  the  only  company  in  the  world  that  can 
produce  any  kind  of  plane,  whether  it  is  a  strutless  plane  or  a  flexible- 
wing  plane,  or  any  type  ol  plane  whatsoever.  Other  companies  must 
confine  themselves,  on  account  of  patents  which  I  hold,  to  thid 
parallel-truss  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  your  company  produce  a  pursuit  plane? 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  have  produced  a  plane  which  is  easily  60  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  But  owing  to 
the  prejudice 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  have  produced  such  a  plane  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  \  es,  sur. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  pursuit  plane? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  is  called  a  pursuit  or  fighting 
or  scout  plane. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  the  testimony  here  shows  that  there  was  not  a 
pursuit  plane  or  a  fighting  plane  produced  in  this  country  and  sent 
overseas  during  the  World  War.  How  long  would  it  take  your  com- 
pany to  produce  a  pursuit  plane  suitable  for  service  at  the  fit>nt  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  could  do  it  in  six  weeks  with  the  force  that 
we  have.    And  that  force  has  been  diminished  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversations  or  take  up  this 
matter  with  the  War  Department  in  reference  to  efficiency  in  the 
Aircraft  Service  either  prior  or  during  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  have  seen  all  the  heads  of  departments  which 
have  to  do  with  the  War  Department  and  the  Air  Service,  and  I 
regret  very  much  to  say  that  a  more  depioralized  body  of  men  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  my  life,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  down 
to  the  most  minor  hireling  in  the  service  that  same  inefficiency  » 
most  pronounced. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  bring  any  personalities  into 
this  investigation,  but  your  view,  I  take  it,  is  that  we  have  not  made 
progress  in  the  Air  Service  during  this  war,  the  progress  that  thiB 
country  ought  to  have  made;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  absolutely  true;  the  results  have  shown 
that. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  can  give  any  information  which  will  be  valuable 
to  the  Grovemment,  discarding  any  personahties,  as  to  what  you 
attribute  the  inefficiency  or  postponement  of  results  to,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Air  Service  in  the 
last  war  to  want  of  comprehension  of  the  seriousness  of  what  was 
before  our  coimtry.  This  want  of  comprehension  was  due  to  insuffi- 
cient information,  which,  of  course,  in  turn  spelled  inefficiency*  In- 
efficiency and  ignorance  were  so  pronoimcea  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  advice — to  good  advice;  and  I  began  to  see  after  awhile 
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that  they  were  quite  conscious  of  the  ignorance  and  really  believed 
that  it  was  necessary  for  their  self-protection  to  keep  out  well- 
informed  men. 

Mr.  Mao££.  Rather  than  what  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  To  keep  out  well-informed  men. 

Mr,  Maoee.  Well,  now,  in  order  to  get  a  proper  development  in 
the  Air  Service  what  kind  of  men  do  you  think  should  be  at  the  head 
of  that  service;  I  mean  by  that,  men  with  what  kind  of  training? 

Dr.  C^iSTMAS.  The  men  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  service  should 
be  so  trained  in  some  aerodynamic  formulae  and  research  that  it 
wotdd  protect  them  from  ignorant  advice  and  ignorant  procedure. 
It  is  a  dead  certainty  and  unquestionably  true  that  the  present  type 
of  airplanes  can  not  be  used  as  a  base  to  improve  upon*  it  has  no 
reason  for  being;  it  is  practically  without  the  natural  tendencies  of  a 
study  of  bird  ffight.  A  study  of  bird  flight  will  imdoubtedly  settle 
for  all  time  the  airplane  capacity  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  and  carry 
loads,  but  imless  these  researches  are  carried  along  the  Une  of  natural 
sustentation  as  exhibited  by  the  bird  our  Air  Service  will  remain  for 
1,000  years  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  men  from  the 
other  side.  Maj.  Smart,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Service,  Great  Britain, 
told  me  in  our  own  factory  that  the  English  Government  was  satisfied 
that  no  improvements  could  be  made,  no  further  development  on  the 
present  type  of  plane. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  it  your  poinion  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Air  Service  in  this  country  should  be  men  having  full  knowledge  of 
aerodynamics  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  should  have  at  least  a  working  knowledge  and 
a  practical  knowledge,  combined  with  some  scientific  information, 
and  also  have  sufiicient  executive  abihty  to  coordinate  the  forces. 
He  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  practical  factory  methods  to 
be  able  to  be  of  such  service  in  his  consultations  as  to  point  out  dis- 
crepancies and  inaccuracies  in  factory  production. 

Mr.  Maoee.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  who  h  familiar  with  the  subject  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  certainly  should  be — ^and  the  office  should  be 
entirely  devoid  of  politics. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  the  pursuit  plane  which  your  company  manu- 
factures, is  that  easily  destroyed  or  shot  to  pieces  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  them  all  to  be 
destroyed.  In  the  first  place,  as  exhibited  here  in  these  photographs, 
that  plane  has  no  struts  or  wires.  For  that  reason  struts  or  wires 
can  not  be  shot  to  pieces.  In  the  machines  which  have  struts  or 
wires,  if  the  struts  or  wires  are  shot  to  pieces  the  machine  collapses 
because  its  mechanical  integrity  depends  entirely  upon  those  struts 
or  parts.  Another  thing,  the  parallel  truss  machme  is  composed 
practically  of  wood,  almost  entirely,  and  these  high- velocity  bullets 
nave  a  shattering  effect  on  the  wooden  members.  The  spars,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  wings  of  our  type  of  machine, 
are  of  a  composite  build,  of  the  highest  grade  tensile  steel  in  combi- 
nation with  laminated  wood. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Did  you  inform  the  War  Department  of  your  ability 
to  produce  a  pursuit  plane  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  not  only  informed  the  War  Department  of  that, 
but  went  into  a  conference  with  Secretary  Baker— — 
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Mr.  Maoee  (interposing).  When  was  this  conference  that  you  are 
telUng  lis  about  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Before  the  war.  I  had  a  conference  with  Secretary 
Baker  and  told  him  I  boheved  this  country  was  going  into  the  war 
with  Germany;  that  the  natural  trend  of  events  very  commonly 
showed  that  we  should  be  ready  for  eventualities.  Mr.  Baker  did  not 
beheve  any  such  thing,  to  begin  with,  and  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  airplanes. '^  In  answer  to  that  I  said,  ''That  is 
the  very  reason  why  I  came  to  see  vou,  because  I  thought  possibly 
you  might  be  unprejudiced  and  might  be  made  to  see  by  intelligent 
observation  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject  what'ought  to 
be  done.'' 

Mr.  Maoee.  Well,  did  you  submit  any  planes  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, any  plans  of  your  airplanes  ? 

Dr.  Christmas,  i  es,  sir.  I  submitted  plans  to  a  Col.  Mitchell,  I 
think  he  was.  I  know  Gen.  Squier  very  well.  I  went  to  see  Gen. 
Squier  and  showed  him  my  drawings,  and  begged  him — I  said,  "You 
do  not  want  necessarily  to  take  what  I  tell  you,  but  for  God's  sake 
get  together  enough  men  of  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  go  into  this 
subject  deep  enough  to  save  this  country,  because  as  sure  as  you  live. 
General,  we  are  going  to  be  in  such  a  situation  in  regard  to  airplane 
development  that  we  will  be  in  a  most  embarrassing  position." 

I  had  the  choice  of  cooling  my  heels  in  his  outside  office  or  letting 
a  most  important  matter  to  the  Government  drop  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  I  kept  after  him  as  long  as  my  dignity  would  allow  it, 
and  then  I  had  the  gratefulness  to  retire. 

They  sent  me  from  there  to  the  Mimsey  Building,  which  seemed  a 
shell  of  the  most  complete  disorganization  that  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with.  And  they,  in  turn,  from  what  I  interpreted  to  be  orders  from 
higher  up,  passed  the  buck,  as  it  were,  from  one  to  another.  I  just 
played  that  Uttle  game  of  ring  around  rosy  until  the  situation  became 
unbearable  to  me,  and  then  I  gracefully  withdrew. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  get  the  considera<> 
tion  which  you  thought  yoil  ought  to  have  had,  and  you  ^t  no  results  t 

Dr.  Christmas.  None  at  all.  I  got  neither  consideration  nor 
results. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Will  you  leave  those  photographs  with  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  will  be  verv  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  photoCTaphs  offered  by  the  witness,  nine  in  number,  marked  on 
the  back,  ''Christmas  Bullet.  Flexible  Wing,  Strutless  Biplane. 
Speed  200  M.  P.  H.  Take  off  and  lands  at  approximately  55  M.  F.  H. 
200  H.  P.  6  cylinder  motor.  The  only  machine  in  the  world  built 
on  the  principle  of  true  bird  flight.  Invented  and  designed  by  I>r. 
Wm.  W.  Christmas.  Built  by  Cantilever  Aero  Company,  1269 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.'';  and,  in  addition,  photo- 
graphs 5.  6,  7,  and  8  also  contain  on  the  back  the  following:  *' Christ- 
mas BuUet,  Strutless  Biplane.  Official  Government  Pnotoeraphs 
taken  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Field  No.  1,  December  7,  1918,"  ana  they 
were  marked,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  ^  'Exhibit  Dr.  Christnias 
No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6,  No.  7,  No.  8,  and  No.  9.") 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  also  like  to  have  this  copy  of  ttie  *^ Aerial  Age** 
put  in? 

Dr.  Christmas.  All  right. 
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(Thereupon,  the  copy  of  the  weekly  pubUcation  entitled  ''Aerial 
Age''  of  date  January  20,  1919,  was  identified  as  a  part  of  the  record 
by  being  marked  ''Exhibit  Dr.  Christmas  No.  10".) 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  are  those  photographs  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  These  are  photographs  of  the  Christmas  Bullet  in 
operation,  and  some  of  them  are  Government  oflScialphotographs  as 
marked  on  the  back,  taken  at  Mineola  (Long  Island)  Field,  December 
7,  1918. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  these  photographs  were  taken  imder 
the  greatest  of  difficulties,  because  we  were  surrounded  by  the  most 
pronounced,  and  deUberately  pronounced,  hostility.  To  illustrate 
what  I  am  saying  here,  we  made  appUcation  to  bring  that  machine  to 
the  field  at  Mineola,  and  it  was  done  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Gen.  Kenly,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  service  at  that  time,  and  a 
man  that  1  •really  think  did  what  he  could  to  further  the  art,  was 
under  the  surveillance  and  direct  orders  from  men  higher  up,  and  he 
had  to  do  many  disagreeable  things,  among  which  was  that  we  were 
finally  told  most  emphatically  that  that  airplane  could  not  be  flown 
from  a  Government  field. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Who  told  you  that? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Col.  Harman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  field,  told 
me  so;  and  Lieut.  Breese  told  me  so,  and 

Mr.  Maoee  (interposing).  What  field  was  this  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Field  No.  1,  Hazlehurst. 

Wr.  Maoee.  That  is  at  Mineola,  Long  Island  t 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  We  protested  against  such  ill  treatment, 
saying  that  our  only  object  iii  the  world  was  to  help  the  Government 
in  its  desperate  situation  to  develop  an  airplane  worth  while,  one 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  contend  against  the  German  forces.  But 
it  did  no  good  whatsoever;  we  were  finally  ordered  to  take  the  machine 
out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Maoee.  'Who  took  these  photographs? 

Dr.  CmftiSTMAs.  These  photograpns  [indicating  those  marked 
''Exhibit  Dr.  Christmas  No.  5,  No.  6,  No.  7,  and  No.  8"]  were  taken 
by  an  official  Grovemment  photographer. 

Mr.  Maoee.  All  of  them? 

Dr.  Christmas.  These  others  are  some  taken  by  a  private  photog- 
rapher. [Indicating  photographs  marked  *' Exhibit  Dr.  Christmas 
No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  9,  and  No.  1.''] 

Mr.  Lea.  And  these  others  were  taken  by  a  Government  pho- 
toOTapher? 

Dr.  Chbistmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  These  photographs  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  taken 
of  a  machine  in  the  air,  were  taken  by  a  Government  photographer  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  by  Lieut.  MuUer,  or  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Maoee.  At  Mineola? 

Dr.  Chbistmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  Hazelhurst  Field  ? 

Dr.  Chbistmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Maoee.  When  were  they  taken  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  is  shown  on  the  back,  and  I  think  that  is 
correct,  December  7,  1918.  If  you  will  notice  one  of  these  photo- 
raphs  shows  a  storm  developing,  on  the  way.  It  is  the  one  that 
as  been  identified  by  being  marked  ''Exhibit  Dr.  Christmas  No.  5." 
147155— ifr— VOL  1 17 
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While  this  machine  was  operating  with  three  or  four  machines,  the 
others  came  down  as  this  storm  began  to  develop  in  intensity,  and 
this  machine,  the  '^Christmas  Bullet,"  was  the  last  machine  which 
was  doin^  any  exhibition  flying.  At  the  time  that  this  machine 
was  in  fl^t  and  just  before  it  came  to  the  groxmd,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  it  came  to  the  groimd,  the  storin  had  pretty  well  developed 
into  a  very  heavy  gale,  and  Col.  Harman  ana  the  other  officers,  in 
looking  at  the  plane,  remarked  at  its  extraordinary  steadiness,  while 
these  other  machines  were  beins  roughly  handled  by  the  wind.  This 
is  Imown  as  the  *' Christmas  Bimet." 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  that  what  the  flving  machine  that  you  produced 
is  called,  or  is  that  only  one  type  of  the  machine? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  only  one  type  that  we  have  got.* 

Mr.  Magee.  What  other  types  of  nying  machines  does  your  com- 
pany produce  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Of  course  these  machines  are  named  by  their 
makers  different  names,  but  the  principle  involved  in  all  my  machines 
is  precisely  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  as  dose  mechanical  simulation 
of  true  bird  flight  as  it  is  i)ossible  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  call  this  the  ''Christmas  Bullet"? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  any  other  designated  names  of  machines 
produced  at  your  plant  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  machines  called  the  *' Streak," 
and  ''The  Hawk,"  and  "The  Eagle."  We  have  these  under  design 
and  in  production. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  the  negatives  of  those  pictures  of  machines 
taken  in  the  air  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  These  negatives  were  taken  by  the  Government, 
and  when  we  asked  for  copies  of  these  photographs  we  were  refused 
permission  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  By  the  Government? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  by  its  representative,  who  said  to  us 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  negatives  could  be  found,  or  where 
they  were.  It  looked  to  me  like  something  else,  but  he  said  he  thought 
they  had  been  destroyed  or  misplaced  or  something  had  happened 
to  them  and  he  could  not  locate  them.  But  judging;  by  subsequent 
events,  as  well  as  those  that  passed  before,  it  was  oeliberately  done 
because  this  machine  had  out-performed  any  other  machine  on  the 
Government  fields. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  the  photographs  show  that? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  apparent  to  anyone  who  was  expert  in 
flying? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  only  response  you  got  was  that  they  could  not 
find  the  negatives;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  only  reason  that  these  photo- 

aphs  are  in  existence  to-day  is  because  Lieut.  Midler  is  personallv 

lown  to  me  and  gave  me  one  set  of  these  photographs,  which 
belonged  to  him. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  the  only  set  you  have? 

Dr.  Christmas    Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  willing  to  put  them  in  evidence  here? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had  these  reproduced  from  the 
copies  he  furnished  me,  which  I  have. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Go  on  and  tell  the  committee  just  what  practical 
results  you  obtained  there.  What  I  mean  is,  show  what  you  have 
produced,  and  that  you  have  produced  efficient  machines  if  that  is 
the  case,  and  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  produce,  as  you  claim, 
machines  vastly  superior  to  any  produced  by  the  Government 
during  the  period  of  the  war;  and  that  in  addition  to  that  you  could 
have  produced  an  efficient  pursuit  plane,  and  an  efficient  bombing 
plane  if  you  had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Well,  that  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  all  the  desimers  of  airplanes 
to  cut  down  what  is  called  the  parasitic  resistance;  that  is,  the  resist- 
ance to  its  passage  through  the  air,  to  such  degree  that  high  speed 
could  be  obtained.  They  used  all  sorts  of  methods,  but  the  resultant 
structure  was  so  cluttered  up  With  struts  and  bridge  wires  that  it 
simply  could  not  be  forced  through  the  air  above  a  certain  speed  by 
a  certain  horsepower;  and  that  mechanical  agency  had  to  be  excessive. 
Therefore  its  economy  was  very  poor;  and  put  such  horsepower  as 
you  would  in  these  machines  you  still  were  way  below  the  possibili- 
ties. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  officials  to  that  fact 
time  and  time  agam.  I  told  them  that  they  could  easily  enough  see 
this  by  diagrammatically  expressing  it  in  what  we  call  efficiency  or 
resistance  curve  and  horsepower  curve.  The  horsepower  curve  and 
the  resistance  curve  would  cross  each  other  after  a  certain  point  had 
been  reached,  and  at  that  point  it  would  be  useless  to  put  any  more 

Eower  in  it.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  see  how  much  resistance  could 
e  eliminated. 

I  have  known  these  facts  for  years,  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  department.  I  tried  to  show  them  in  a  practical 
and  demonstrable  way,  by  a  machine  actually  performing  in  the 
air,  how  necessary  that  was.  Therefore  I  used  a  machine  with  only 
200  horsepower;  m  fact,  in  the  first  machine  I  only  used  185  horse- 

g)wer.     This  machine  had  such  extraordinary  speed  over  the  De 
aviland  machine  that  Lieut.  Munford,  who  was  later  killed,  said 
that  he  thought  his  machine  had  stopped  flying  when  our  machine 

Sassed  him,  which  was  easily  60  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  De 
[aviland  machine,  and  at  a  very,  very  low  horsepower. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  showed  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
this  fact  by  a  real  test  in  the  air  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Absolutely;  and  there  are  photographs  taken  by 
the  Government  photographer. 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the 
committee  whether  you  took  such  action  as  you  did  take  with  the 
idea  of  personal  profit  out  of  the  mattei-.  In  other  words,  whether 
it  was  a  matter  of  compensatory  gain  with  you,  or  whether  it  was 
from  your  patriotic  purpose  and  without  any  object  of  personal 
gain  to  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  went  to  Mr.  Baker,  who  I  know  very  well,  and 
have  known  him  22  years.  I  said,  '^ Baker,  I  haven't  any  axe  to 
grind  in  this  matter  whatsoever,  in  proof  of  which  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  story."  That  is  what  I  told  him.  And  I  said  to  him,  '^I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  give  my  patents  over  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  to  use  them  as  it  sees  fit,  with  my  advice  and  my  service^  with- 
out compensation  of  any  kind,  leaving  that  entirely  to  the  War  De- 
partment later  on."  My  sole  object  was  an  unsemsh  one,  knowing 
the  chaotic  condition  in  which  the  air  service  was  in  this  country. 

But  I  not  only  did  not  get  any  response  of  the  character  such  as  I 
might  have  expected  for  the  service  I  offered,  but  I  was  looked  on 
with  actual  suspicion.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Crermany 
could  have  gotten  my  services  if  I  had  been  unpatriotic.  She  wished 
my  services ;  offered  me  a  most  stupendous  monetary  consideration  to 
go  there  and  take  over  her  air  service  development.  But  I  did  not 
do  so.  The  result  was,  a  monetary  loss  to  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
myself;  and  the  further  result  of  all  of  it  was  that  I  not  onljF  did  not 
get  any  recognition  whatsoever  from  my  own  Government,  that  I  had 
so  patriotically  thought  of,  but  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  was 
incapable  of  doing  anything,  or  that  I  had  something  that  was  so 
negligible  that  it  could  not  be  used. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  I  studiously  persisted  in  trying  to  reUeve 
tny  Government  ot  its  evident  embarrassment,  but  could  do  nothing 
whatsoever. 

From  my  point  of  view  it  is  my  positive  belief  that  certain  mteiests 
had  deliberately  set  out  to  mulct  this  Government  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  of  dollars  without  the  slightest  possible  return,  if  they  could  help 
it.  I  have  not  any  tangible  means  of  proving  any  such  thing;  I  wisn 
I  had. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  what  you  mean,  is  that  the  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  have  not  produced  any  such  results  as  were 
anticipated  and  hoped  for? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly;  they  never  intended  to  build  any  air- 
planes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  they  built  some  DH-4  planes,  as  the  testimony 
shows.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  condition  of  the  air  service 
in  this  country  now,  at  this  time,  from  the  work  that  has  be«i  done  % 

\Dr.  Christmas.  The  air  service  in  this  country  is  completely  de- 
moralized. It  is  in  such  chaotic  condition  that  there  isn't  a  man  who 
has  any  degree  of  authority  who  can  do  anything  with  it.  Those  who 
have  a  sincere  desire — and  I  believe  there  are  some — to  ameliorate 
this  condition,  can  not  do  so,  because  their  hands  are  tied.  The 
service  is  full  of  incompetent  men;  men  who  have  had  education  in 
aerodynamics  for  a  very  few  months  to  a  year  and  a  half,  or  possibly 
a  little  longer  than  that — and  any  study  as  abstruse  as  this  is  such  a 
study  as  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  in  that  time. 
Those  men  have  this  aviation  business  under  control,  and  they  are 
using  a  type  of  machine  which  has  been  obsolete  for  10  years,  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  excuse,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  oe  used  as  a 
base  to  improve  upon. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  That  it  is  a  type  of 
machine  that  has  been  obsolete  for  10  years,  as  I  understood  you  to 

say?  ,  ... 

Dr.  Christmas.  This  type  of  machme  that  we  are  using  to-day  is  a 
parallel  truss  tvpe  of  macnine,  and  which  any  civil  engmeer  in  the 
world  will  condemn  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Mr.-MAGEE.  The  DH-4. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  parallel  truss  machme.  These 
machines  have  been  developed  up  to  their  full  efficiency;  they  can 
not  be  developed  further.    Any  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress 
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which  will  have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  or  assembling  of  a  parallel 
truss  machine  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  money  squandered  or 
thrown  away.  No  results  whatever  can  come  from  money  so  ex- 
pended. 

In  my  investigations  I  was  absolutely  unprejudiced.  I  foimd,  as 
I  said,  years  ago  that  the  stiff-wing  parallel  truss  machine  was 
inoperable/  ineflBcient,  and  it  could  not  by  any  possible  chance  be 
improved  upon.  I  mean  that  it  can  go  no  further,  and  that  you  can 
not  improve  it  up  to  the  point  of  efficiency  that  you  coula  call  it 
really  a  flving  apparatus.    Therefore,  I  abandoned  that  type  alto- 

{^ether  and  took  iip  the  designing  and  building  of  machines  along  the 
ine  of  true  bir^  night,  and  have  met  with  more  success  than  I  ever 
anticipated,  or  perhaps  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  to-day  and  have  you  been  manufacturing  and 
selling  machines  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  supplying  the  market? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  say 
this:  My  appearance  before  this  committee  has  absolutely  no  finan- 
cial bearin]g  whatsoever.  This  company  that  I  represent  is  so 
swamped  with  orders  that  it  could  not  possibly  build  them — orders 
for  civilian  use  and  in  Europe — that  it  could  not  possibly  fill  any 
Government  order  for  at  least  a  year,  even  with  a  large  force.  The 
French  high  commission  is  intensely  interested  in  our  planes,  and  in 
the  spring  we  shall  certainly  go  to  France  and  England.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sopwith,  who  has  been  the  builder  for  the  English  Government  of 
fast  types  of  planes,  is  not  only  intensely  interested  in  our  proposi- 
tion, but  one  of  our  representatives  has  gone  to  France  and  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  agencies  over  there  for  our  product. 
So  under  any  circumstances  I  could  not  be  charged  with  having  any 
monetary  interest  in  appearing  before  this  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  said  the  French  high  commission  is  interested 
in  your  Diane.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  chief  representative  here  of  the  French 
Government  is  Pierre  Bosc,  of  the  French  commission.  They  came 
to  our  offices  there  in  New  York,  and  were  not  only  intensely  inter- 
ested in  our  proposition  but  were  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  Two  or 
three  French  aces  who  saw  our  product  in  the  aeronautical  show  in 
New  York  were  particularly  struck  with  the  design;  in  fact,  they 
told  me  that  the  French  Government  was  working  along  these  lines 
itself  but  had  not  carried  it  to  the  degree  of  excellence  that  I  showed 
in  the  types  of  machines  then  on  exhibition.  That  is,  to  show  that  a 
bird's  wings,  to  begin  with,  is  flexible,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is 
never  broken  and  can  not  be  broken  by  any  kind  of  flying. 

A  bird,  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  does  not  suffer  from  what 
is  known  as  wind  shock.  The  parallel  truss  type  of  machine  of  the 
stiff  wing  variety  suffers  constantly  froin.wind  shock  on  that  account, 
and  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  destroyed  if  a  wind  is  strong  and 
the  wind  pressures  are  high  enough.  A  bird's  wing  is  flexible  in 
three  distinct  directions:  Inat  is,  it  flexes  vertically,  up  and  down; 
it  flexes  fore  and  aft,  in  the  line  of  flight;  and  it  flexes  diagonally, 
the  outer  tip  of  the  wing  lifting  up,  which  allows  the  wind  gusts  to 
do  what  we  term  washout.     It  allows  these  gusts  of  wind  to  wash 
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Dr.  Christmas.  It  was  held  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March  of 
this  ^ear. 

Evidently  something  happened  after  Gen.  Menoher  got  to  Wash- 
in^ton,  because  silence  was  the  procedure  after  that.  In  answer  to 
this  letter,  which  I  personally  directed  to  Gen.  Menoher,  whom  I 
knew,  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  named  Col.  M.  F.  Davis,  a  man  who 
himself  admitted  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  airplanes  or 
aerodynamics.     And  he  writes: 

Air  Servicb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1919. 
Dr.  Wm.  W.  Christmas, 

Cantilever  Aero  Co,,  1265  Broadway,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  Gen.  Menoher  directs  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  March  28 — 

I  do  not  believe  Gen.  Menoher  ever  saw  the  letter — 

concerning  the  subject  of  flying  your  airplane,  '"Hie  Christmas  Bullet,"  at  Lufberr>' 
Field.  We  are  carrying  on  no  fiither  activities  at  Luf berry  Field  and  have  directed 
our  Supply  Section  to  cancel  the  lease  thereon. 

Which  was  not  true. 

All  property  has  been  shipped  away  and  there  will  be  no  accommodations  at  the 
field. 

As  jrou  have  heretofore  been  informed,  the  policy  of  the  Air  Service  is  not  to  grant 
authority  for  experimentation  on  Army  fields  by  new  designs  and  experimental  ^ips 
until  the  same  have  been  sand-tested  and  given  experimental  trial  oy  our  Engineer 
Section  at  its  experimental  station,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  F.  Davw. 
Colonel,  Air  Service  {Aeronautics),  Executive, 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Hughes  investigation  you  will  find  the  state* 
ment  made  by  witnesses  that  it  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  those 
officers  at  that  field  to  get  machines  of  different  character  from  what 
they  were  using  to  that  experimental  station,  and  find  out  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  man  or  company  to  keep  those  experiments  up  and 
deliberately  destroy  his  machine  and  keep  him  out  of  the  field.  We 
positively  refused  to  send  our  machine  to  McCook  Field  to  be  sand 
tested. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  you  looked  at  it  it  was  to  be  sandbagged  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Precisely;  just  like  others  had  been.  ^Vnd  some 
men  had  been  deliberately  ruined,  according  to  some  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Hughes  Committee. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did,  if  anything,  towards 
getting  an  investigation  of  your  ability  to  produce  an  eflicient  machine 
during  the  time  smce  our  entry  into  the  world's  war,  April  6,  1917? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  with  all  the  patriotic 
intention  and  war  enthusiasm  possible,  first  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
then  to  Gen.  Squier,  Col.  Mitcnell,  Col.  Clark,  Col.  Bane  of  McCook 
Field;  all  the  way  down  the  line,  trying  to  get  those  men  interested 
in  a  type  of  machine  which  would  give  our  boys  some  reasons  for 
doing  any  fighting  over  the  battle  front.  They  would  not  allow  me 
to  explain  the  situation.  They  showed  me  the  greatest  discourtesy, 
and  1  can  say  that  their  deportment  was  anything  but  dignified. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  they  offer  any  response  to  your  request  to  inves- 
tigate your  machine? 

Dr.  Christmas.  They  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  would 
do  nothing. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Or  test  it? 

Dr.  Christmas.  They  would  not  do  anything.  The  only  thing  in 
the  world  they  wanted  to  do  with  our  apparatus  was  to  have  us  bring 
it  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  let  them  break  it  up. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^' and  break  it  up?'' 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say.  They  were  going  to 
pile  it  with  weight  and  sand  until  the  whole  structure  gave  way  and 
then  tell  us  the  machine  wouldn't  do;  like  they  had  done  others. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  had  considerable  trouble  at  the  Dayton  experi- 
mental laboratories. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  they  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  all  the  time. 
The  condition  there  is  absoluteljr  chaotic. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  conditions  ud  there  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Of  course,  I  lay  the  responsibility  on  tne  last  man, 
the  man  who  is  last  higher  up.  1  think  the  responsibility  should  be 
Ifdd  upon  Secretary  Baker's  snoulders  entirely  because 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  What  was  the  trouble  at  Dayton,  do  you 
know? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  trouble  at  Dayton  as  we  found  it  was  this: 
There  was  a  certain  type  of  machine  that  thejr  were  going  to  use 
regardless  of  the  blood  tney  spilled  in  France  or  in  this  coimtry,  and 
they  intended  to  use  it  regardless  of  any  kind  of  advancement  any- 
where else,  whether  mechanical  or  physical. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  kind  of  machme  was  it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  parallel  truss  machine  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  Thomas-Moores,  Dayton-Wright,  and  the  Curtiss  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  name  did  the  machine  bear  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  machines  which  the  Arniv  used  mostly  were 
the  De  Haviland  4's;  and  they  had  a  few  De  Haviland  9's,  which 
were  not  developed  until  later;  and  they  had  the  Curtiss  JN-4,  and 
6's,  I  think;  and  the  Curtiss  people,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  get  out 
fast  planes,  brought  the  design  of  a  Bristol  fighting  scout  to  Buffalo 
and  put  a  Liberty  12  engine  m  it,  400  horsepower  or  more,  and  tried 
by  sheer  mechanical  force  to  fly  it  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  But  they 
failed  miserably  on  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  it  your  observation,  and  is  it  your  judgment,  as 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  that  all  roads  led  to  McCook 
Field,  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Absolutely  so;  and  that  was  looked  after  bv  a 
certain  coterie  of  Army  officers,  who  formed  a  ring  around  that  neld 
that  could  not  be  broken  through,  and  they  resented  any  interfer- 
ence of  any  character,  whether  it  was  of  tne  observation  kind,  or 
suggestive,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  your  judgment,  based  upon  your  experience  and 
observation,  that  anyone  not  within  this  coterie  or  ring  would  get 
little  encouragement  or  recognition  from  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  very  much  discouraged  from 
the  literature  we  got  from  McCook  Field.  They  gave  us  a  Liberty  6 
engine,  with  the  proviso 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Who  gave  you  that? 

Dr.  Ohhistmas.  Out  there  at  the  McCook  Field,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Bane.  That  engine  was  given  to  us  under  the  strict  pro- 
viso that  the  machine  would  not  be  flown,  but  that  it  woula  be 
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brought  to  McCook  Field  to  be  tested.  They  intended,  as  we  found 
out,  to  break  the  machine  to  pieces. 

If  it  would  not  be  out  of  place,  I  can  read  you  a  letter  that  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Baker,  which  I  think  will  very  clearly  explain  my  posi- 
tion as  a  patriotic  citizen. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  date  of  this  communication  ? 

Dr.  Chbistmas.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  it.  I  think  it  was 
about  the  1st  of  December,  1917. 

Mr.  Maoee.  All  ri^ht. 

Dr.  Christmas.  -Tnis  letter  is  as  foUows: 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Secretary:  It  is  safe  to  say  in  all  your  Ufe's  history  you  have  never 
received  a  more  serious,  sincere,  and  momentous  communication  uuui  this.  Just  at 
this  time  the  President  and  vourself  want  strong  and  yizile  friends,  who  will  by  their 
devotion,  protect  instead  of  obstruct.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  sympathLiBe 
with  you  more  than  myself,  because  if  there  is  in  this  country  a  man  of  whom  more 
lies  of  unlimited  number  have  been  spread  broadcast  about  him  than  m3r8elf ,  I  would 
like  to  know  that  man. 

I  was  referring  there  to  the  various  outrageous  things  that  were 
said  about  me  around  the  Oovemment  offices. 

I  was  fully  aware  of  the  outrageous  fabrications  that  were  brought  to  you  about  me 
but  what  could  I  do  about  it?  I  did  not  want  to  probably  embanass  you,  but  yet  I 
was  dead  certain  that  the  wreck  was  coming. 

Referring  to  this  chaotic  condition  in  the  Air  Service. 

There  are  certain  interests  who  are  afraid  of  my  knowledge  and  extensive  infonna- 
tion  on  aerodynamics  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  not  stop  at  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  President  or  yourself  from  obtaining  it. 

My  sole  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  help  the  President  and  yourself.  I  am  oayiag 
this  in  all  sincerity  and  loyalty.  I  really  feel  deeply  sorry  for  the  President,  becau«p 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  help  himself.  There  are  men  who  have  from  the  looks  of 
things  betrayea  both  of  you,  and  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  passing  through  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  history. 

If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you,  and  I  know  that  I  can,  call  upon  me,  and  mv 
services  will  be  at  your  disposal.  This  dreadful  thing  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hana, 
and  the  entire  country  is  aflame.  A  little  later  may  be  too  late.  Won't  you  let  me 
help  you?    I  can  not  say  more. 

I  am  only  calling  attention  to  that  letter  because  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  I  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  mercenarv  motive 
whatsoever  in  regard  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Air  Service  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  testimony,  as  I  view  it,  has 
shown:  There  was  appointed  what  is  called  the  '* Bowling  Conmiis- 
sion,"  and  that  commission  went  over  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1917 — I  think  some  time  in  June  or  early  July — ^for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  with  the  representatives  of  our  allies'  aircraft  service,  and 
it  has  been  testified  that  that  conunission  entered  into  an  under- 
standing with  our  allies  that  the  United  States  should  produce  and 
send  overseas  only  an  observation  plane,  and  that  our  allies  insisted 
that  the  United  States  should  not  manufacture  and  send  over  for 
overseas  service  a  pursuit  plane  or  bombing  plane.  ^  In  other  words, 
when  the  then  pitiful  condition  of  this  country  as  to  its  aircraft  service 
is  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  aircraft  service  in  the  United 
States  they  simply  admit  that  the  country  did  not  produce  pursuit 
planes — that  it  did  not  produce  bombing  planes.  And  so  that  on  the 
particular  request  of  our -allies  that  course  was  pursued. 
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So  that  is  the  excuse  and  explanation  which  is  given  for  the  con- 
dition the  country  finds  itself  in  to-day. 

I  make  that  statement  in  order  that  you  ma^  see  what  position 
the  representatives  of  the  aircraft  service  appear  in. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Doctor,  whether  you  took  up  with  the 
War  Department  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  a  bomoing  plane, 
and  whether  your  company  was  in  position  to  produce  bombing 
machines  for  overseas  service  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Here  is  some  information  as  to  Gen.  Geoi^e  O. 
Squier,  April  7,  1918,  about  bombing  planes,  giving  the  full  explana- 
tion of  it  all,  in  which  I  call  attention  to  Class  B  and  Class  C,  and  I 
had  also  Class  A,  which  I  have  not  got  here. 

Class  C  represented  a  bombing  plane  with  a  span  of  100  feet  across 
the  wings,  with  an  area  of  2,000  square  feet,  and  1,200  horsepower. 
That  machine  had  a  capacity  for  speed  of  107  miles  an  hour,  and  it 
carried  gas  and  oil  from  4  to  6  hours,  which  was  in  excess  of  that 
required.  It  had  a  complement  of  4  men,  3  machine  guns^  and  1 
rapid-fire  gxm,  and  was  controlled  by  2  aviators.  This  machme  had 
6  controls  to  keep  its  integrity  on  a  par — that  is  to  say,  4  manual 
and  2  automatic — and  it  was  armored  around  vulnerable  parts. 
The  price  of  that  machine  to  the  War  Department  was  $80,000. 

Class  B  had  a  span  of  120  feet.  The  area  of  this  plane  was  3,000 
square  feet,  and  the  horsepower  1,800;  the  speed  of  this  machine  was 
105  mUes  an  horn*,  with  a  gas  and  ou  complement  of  4  to  6  hom*s. 
This  machine  had  4  machine  guns  and  2  rapid-fire  guns.  Its  arma- 
ment and  equipment  were  practically  the  same  as  Class  C,  except 
the  armament  and  equipment  was  heavier.  The  price  of  that  machine 
as  given  to  the  Government  was  $120,000. 

En^and,  France,  and  Italy  were  begging  their  engineers  to  get  out 
bombmg  machines,  because  they  would  be  the  determining  factor 
in  this  war.  They  knew  that  these  large  bombing  machines  could 
stop  this  war,  and  they  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  through 
their  engineering  force  to  develop  these  bombing  planes,  and  they 
were  accomphslung  results;  but  we  were  absolutely  doing  nothing. 

The  type  of  mawiine  which  I  last  called  the  attention  of  the  War 
Department  to  was  what  I  call  class  A.  This  machine  is  of  30  tons 
capacity,  including  its  own  weight.  It  has  four  engines  of  1,000 
horsepower  each,  or  4,000  horsepower  altogether,  with  a  speed  of 
115  miles.  It  has  26  guns  on  it;  22  machine  guns  and  4  two-pound 
rapid-fire  guns,  with  a  crew  of  28  men.  This  plane  was  a  true  oattle 
plane  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  so  situated  in  its  com- 
plement of  guns  that  there  was  not  a  blind  zone  on  the  machine 
whatsoever.  Its  gun  platform  as  technically  understood — ^by  this  is 
meant  that  the  machine  is  so  stable  and  so  large  that  thq  gunner  can 
take  deliberate  aim  and  accomplish  results  such  as  he  could  not  get 
in  a  smaller  tvpe  of  machine. 

These  small  scout  machines  or  other  machines  attacking  this  battle 
plane  would  have  no  possible  chance  with  it,  because  this  type  of 
plane  could  outrange  every  other  type  known,  and  it  is  yet  much  in 
advance  of  any  that  Italy  has  pro&uced,  or  Endand,  although  Italy 
and  England  aie  fast  approaching  this  size.  Their  last  edition  is 
a  Handley-Paige  of  126  leet  spread. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  tonnage  capacity  is  that  machine  ? 

Dr.  Chkistmas.  That  is  about  12  tons,  I  should  say. 
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Mr.  Magee.  How  large  a  crew  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  has  a  crew  of  about  5, 1  thmk.  The  advan- 
tage that  I  called  the  War  Department's  attention  to  wasahigh-cU» 
battle  bombing  plane  was,  on  accoimt  of  its  outranging  other  planes 
it  could  at  its  leisure  shoot  other  planes  to  pieces  before  they  could 
get  in  range.  Besides,  the  gun  emplacement  and  equipment  herein 
described — this  plane  had  a  compartment  or  nest  of  40  bombs 
weighing  200  pounds  each,  which  could  be  released  at  once,  or  sin^y. 
All  the  control  mechanism  of  this  plane  is  made  electrically  operated 
and  also  manually  operated.  Eyer^  precaution  possible  has  been 
taken  to  guard  against  possible  accident  under  shell  fire  and  under 
attack  of  any  description. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  the  production  of  that  kind  of  a  plane 
is  feasible  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  machine  can  be  put  in  production  so  easily 
that  after  the  first  one  has  been  built,  that  is  to  say,  the  forms  and 
templets  have  been  made,  that  they  can  be  very  rapidly  turned  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  leads  you  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Because  the  engineering  principles  involved  in  this 
machine  are  well  known  to  all  engmeers.  Inere  is  not  any  happv-gp- 
lucky  mechanical  devices  there.  The  parts  are  macroscopic  in 
character;  the  driving  mechanism  is  well  known  in  automobile 
practice.  The  body  of  fuselage  is  made  round  for  the  purpose  of 
strength  and  invulnerability  of  attack,  and  the  parts  of  the  gun  em- 
placements are  so  situated  that  no  blind  zones  are  discernible  in  the 
machine  at  all.  There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  but  what  at  least 
four  guns  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

Another  thing  to  'sraich  Mr.  McCorry  has  just  called  my  attention 
is  very,  very  important:  The  type  of  bombing  plane  which  the  Allies 
have  Drought  out  placing  the  engines  on  the  wings,  which  makes 
them  exposed  to  tne  enemies'  fire.  Outside  of  that,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  strain  or  break  the  wings,  it  would  entirely  put 
the  machine  out  of  commission,  because  the  engines  are  placed  on  the 
wings  and  the  machine  would  collapse.  In  this  type  of  machine 
every  bit  of  machinery,  the  driving  mechanism  and  everything  is 
inside  of  the  body  of  the  machine,  where  it  should  bo,  and  thus  is 
protected  from  enemy  gunfire. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  produced  an  observation  machine  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Our  purpose  up  to  the  present  time  was  to  produce 
a  pursuit  plane  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  the  enemy  off  the 
field,  which  could  be  done  only  by  a  pursuit  plane.  The  observation 
plane  would  be  of  no  service  whatsoever  after  the  Hun  had  been  dis- 
placed, because  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  planes  in  the  banning. 
The  observation  plane  is  a  very  small  plane,  which  re.juires  no  special 
speed  and  it  only  recjuires  another  seat. 

The  pursuit  plane  is  the  highest  type  of  plane  we  know  anything 
about. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  designate  the  type  you  are  ))roducing 
now? 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  are  at  present  developing  machine  for  com 
mercial  purposes,  on  account  of  the  enormous  demand. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  call  them;  are  they  observation  planes  t 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  we  call  them  an  observation  plane. 

Mr.  Mace.  And  not  particularly  a  military  plane? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  No;  but  the  best  observation  plane  I  have  found 
to  be  a  .'^-place  machine.  That  I  called  the  War  Department's 
attention  to,  that  the  2-place  machine  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  properly  make  the  observation.  I  made  the  point 
that  the  planes  should  have  a  driver  who  should  do  nothing  whatso- 
ever except  drive  the  machine;  that  there  should  be  a  photographer 
who  did  nothing  but  take  photoeraphs;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
third  man  who  should  be  generd  observer — all  three  of  those  men 
should  be  independent  of  one  another.  The  Curtiss  Co.  developed  a 
2-place  observation  machine,  as  they  call  it;  but  it  was  not  anything 
different  from  any  other  type  they  had  been  using,  and  because  it 
was  a  2-place  machine  they  determined  to  use  that  2-place  machine, 
and  it  failed. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  take  it,  that  in  your  judgment,  there  epsted  through- 
out the  war  an  aircraft  problem  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  about  thati 

Dr.  Christmas.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it — who  had  any 
knowledge  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Cecristmas.  The  only  tangible  thing  I  can  say  in  that  regard, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  men  come  to  us  and  tell  us  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  what  thej  have  heard  and  found  out,  but  they  are  not  wiUing 
to  come  here  with  me  to  Washington  and  tell  what  they  know. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  have  any  Knowledge  from  your  own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  what  improvements  there  should  be,  the  com- 
mittee would  hke  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Christmas.  From  what  I  have  qbserved  by  close  examination, 
from  the  way  I  have  been  treated,  both  in  this  city  and  other  places 
and  in  Dayton,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  automobile  interests 
got  together  and  just  concluded  here  was  a  whole  lot  of  monev,  and 
they  proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  build  air- 
planes at  the  smallest  possible  cost  to  themselves  and  at  the  highest 
possible  price  they  could  sell  them  to  the  United  States  Government, 
the  result  being  a  disbursement  of  the  taxpayer's  money  and  bond 
buyer's  money  and  no  results  whatsoever.  1  think  that  was  brought 
out  pretty  well  in  the  Hughes  investigation.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  some 
of  his  statements,  made  it  plain  that  he  beheved  such  a  thing  existed. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  has  been  stated  that  after  airplanes  had  been 
ordered  sent  abroad,  the  order  was  revoked,  and  they  were  sent  to 
the  flying  fields  in  this  country.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that,  only  the 
evidence  of  men  who  have  seen  such  action.  There  is  a  man  right 
now  in  my  oflBce,  Lieut.  Hosp,  who  was  stationed  at  the  EUington 
Field,  tola  me  that  machines  were  dehberately  put  out  in  the  field 
in  the  weather  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  so  far  as  he  could 
observe. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  weather  affected  the  motors  and  the  instruments 
on  them  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir*  and  after  they  had  been  there  a  certain 
length  of  time  they  would  be  considered  inoperative,  out  of  date, 
obsolete  scrap  and  thrown  aside,  some  of  them  without  ever  having 
been  flown  at  all.  That  was  to  stimulate  the  buUding  of  more 
machines  of  the  same  type  and  character. 
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Mr.  Magee.  What,  in  your  opinion,  if  I  may  ask  you,  Doctor, 
would  be  an  efficient  remedy  to  promote  efficient  air  service  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  There  is  but  one  solution  to  it,  and  that  is  intelli- 
gent cooperation  and  coordination  of  certain  men  in  this  country 
who  are  entirely  capable  and  able  of  giving  to  this  country  the  first 
type  of  airplane  in  the  world  to-day  without  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  means  would  you  suggest  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result? 

Dr.  Christmas.  A  complete  reorganization  in  the  Air  Service. 
That  Air  Service  should  be  organized  from  the  beginning — I  mean  by 
by  that,  that  there  should  be  a  secretary  of  the  Air  Service,  and  he 
should  be  a  man  of  efficient,  executive  ability  and  practical  sense, 
and  have  complete  control  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  there  should  be  a 
department  of  the  Government  devoted  to  the  air  service  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  a  cabinet  member,  who  should  be  a  man 
of  high  education,  as  far  removed  from  possible  political  influence  as 
might  be. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  the  responsibility  concentrated  somewhere  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly  so,  and  he  should  be  a  man,  as  I  said 
before,  particularly  well  Qualified  for  his. work;  that  is  to  say,  he 
should  be  a  man  oi  high  eaucation  and  high  cultivation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  other  fact  which,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  Government  that  has  not  been 
enlisted  from  you,  which  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  I  positively  declare  that  the  present  type 
of  airplane  as  used  by  the  United  States  Government  can  not  be  made 
satisfactory  by  any  circumstances  however  favorable. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  the  De  Haviland  4  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  not  be  improved.  There  is  not  a 
type  of  machine  that  the  Government  uses  to-day  that  can  be  im- 
proved one  particle  in  its  flying  qualities  or  ability. 

Another  thing,  a  type  of  machme  such  as  I  am  describing  can  not 
be  improved  of  the  size  of  this  bombing  machine,  because  it  reprc^nts 
a  parallel  truss.  That  machine  [indicating]  is  built  on  the  cantilever 
truss  principle.  If  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  we  could  build  a  canti- 
lever machine  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  across  the  wings. 
A  parallel  truss  machine  is  limited  to  a  very  short  span,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  it  could  not  be  developed  into  a  large  commercial  or 
militaiy  operating  machine. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  does  the  speed  of  your  machine  compare  with  the 
German  Fokker  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  German  Fokker  was  a  type  of  plane  which 
was  gotten  out  for  specific  purposes;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  pursuit 
fightmg  plane  pure  and  simple,  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  designer's 
mind  was  speed.  If  they  could  design  a  plane  which  was  even  one 
mile  faster  than  the  Alhes'  nlane,  it  would  certainly  succeed  in  shoot* 
ing  the  Allies'  planes  from  tne  sky,  because  they  could  out  maneuver 
them.  The  type  of  plane  as  represented  there  by  the  Christmas 
Bullet,  our  latest  proauction,  is  at  least  from  45  to  55  miles  an  hour 
faster  than  the  fastest  plane  the  Germans  have  ever  developed. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  fast  a  plane  do  you  claim  that  your  company  can 
produce? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  We  can  produce  a  machine,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, which  will  fly  175  or  180  miles  an  hoxir;  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, with  the  necessarv  equipment,  of  course,  we  can  develop 
planes  that  will  fly  200  miles  an  hour;  in  fact,  we  have  designs  coming 
on  for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  nigh  in  the  air? 

Dr.  Christmas.  What  you  mean,  technically,  is  ^'ceihng"? 

Mr.  Maqee.  Ordinarily,  how  hign  do  you  say  that  your  machines 
could  travel  at  the  rate  of  155  or  200  miles  an  hour  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  fastest  height  that  you  can  fly  a  machine  is  at 
the  height  of  under  5,000  feet.  When  you  get  higher  your  speed 
decreases.  But  on  account  later  development  in  the  carbureter 
it  has  been  found  that  by  feeding  an  extra  amount  of  oxygen  to  the 
engine  the  full  liorsepower  of  the  engine  can  be  developed..  Under 
those  circumstances,  at  a  height  of  18,000  or  20,000  feet,  the  plane 
would  possibly  &y  250  miles  an  hoxir. 

Mr.  Magee.  "What  speed  has  the  Spad,  ordinarily? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  Spad  has  a  speed  of  122  to  127  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  of  the  Nieuport? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  the  same.  They  did  reach  a  certain  point 
where  the  resistance  curve  in  the  design  crosses  the  engine  power 
curve.  After  that,  putting  on  more  power  and  changing  the  machine 
does  no  good. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  greatest  speed  of  your  machine,  according 
to  your  observation  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  200  miles. 

Mr.  Magee.  An  hour? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  I  wish  to  bring  up  something  here  which  is 
very  important:  On  account  of  the  inemcient  wing  design  of  the 
present  type  of  machine — that  is  to  say,  the  type  of  machine  which 
is  being  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy — it  can  not  carry  a  very  great 
load;  the  wing  design  is  so  poor  that  it  is  inefficient  in  carrying  a  Toad. 
Our  planes  carry  a  very,  very  much  higher  load.  For  instance,  that 
Christmas  Bullet,  with  only  200  horsepower,  can  carry  a  load  as  high 
as  15  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  persons  are  required  operating  that 
machine? 

Dr.  Christmas.  One  or  two. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  make  both  one  and  two  seaters  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  one,  two,  three,  and  five  seaters.  With  a 
load  of  13  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  the  Bullet  succeeded  in  leaving 
the  groimd  in  one  or  two  of  our  tests  at  about  75  yards.  It  has  a 
lower  landing  speed  than  any  machine  in  existence,  which  is  a  very 
necessary  thmg  in  military  operations  as  well  as  in  civil  operations. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  any  further  facts  that  you  want  to  tell  the 
committee?  If  not,  I  will  turn  you  over  to  my  colleague,  who 
probablv  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Dr.  C&iRiSTMAS.  These  planes  that  come  from  my  designs,  I  want 
to  say,  with  half  the  horsepower  can  cairv  more  loads  than  other 
machmes.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  the  Ourtiss  Wasp,  which  had  a 
horsepower  of  about  450,  succeeded  in  flying  151  miles  an  hour  with 
400  horsepower.  Our  machine  with  200  horsepower  succeeded  in 
flying  40  miles  an  hour  faster  than  that — ^with  half  the  horsepower. 
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Mr.  Lea.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  completed  airplane  m  the  engme  or  in  the  plane 
itself? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Answering  that  question  critically,  I  would  say 
that  both  developments  are  necessary,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
plane,  because  with  a  stated  horsepower  you  can  get  certain  results. 
good  or  bad,  as  regards  the  design  of  the  plane. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  your  criticism  of  the  airplane,  it  is 
fundamental  rather  than  in  detail  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  the  principle  on  which  the  airplane  is  made  is 
mechanically  not  justified  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  is  totally  unjustified,  because  t];iere  is  no  simu- 
lation of  nature  for  that  design. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  main  advantage  that  your  plane  gains  over  the 
principles  of  the  ordinary  plane,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  conform  to 
the  prmciple  of  the  bird  in  flight  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Will  y;ou  explain  how  you  get  that  condition  in  your 
plane?    The  flexibility,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  feature  of  it? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes.  In  the  parallel  truss  machine,  as  exhibited 
here  in  this  type  [e^^hibiting  picture  on  cover  of  Scientific  American], 
you  will  notice  that  these  planes  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  that 
IS  why  we  call  it  a  paraJlel;  and  they  have  struts  in  here  [indicatingl, 
which  are  braced  together  with  crossed  wires.  The  parallel  truss  is 
such  an  inefficient  truss  that  it  has  to  take  away  from  the  cantilever 
some  of  its  features  to  be  mechanically  strong  enough  to  hold  itscJf 
together. 

These  wires  [indicating]  have  a  tremendous  resistance.  These 
struts  have  a  tremendous  resistance.  You  would  be  astounded  to 
learn  of  the  resistance  of  these  wires  to  the  passage  of  the  machine 
through  the  air,  which  is  so  great  that  it  represents  a  flat  surface  of 
about  4  inches  in  breadth,  because  the  wire  is  vibrating  this  way 
[illustrating]  and  the  width  of  that  disturbance  is  as  tmck  as  the 
vibration  of  the  wire. 

To  get  an  efficient  machine,  even  allowing  that  this  parallel  wing 
design  is  to  be  left  as  it  is,  if  this  were  omitted  you  would  get  a  vwy 
mucn  higher  speed  machine.  But  on  account  of  this  stiff  wine  drag- 
ging through  the  air  like  it  was  being  dragged  through  sand  or  throng 
some  element  which  stuck  to  its  win^ — tne  reason  lor  that  is  because 
a  wing  does  not  move  and  will  not  r^eve  itself  to  the  passage  of  these 
wind  currents,  don't  jou  see?  If  you  then  design  a  wing  which 
closely  simulates  the  bird's  wing,  which  is  flexible,  then  that  wing  will 
form  or  shape  itself  in  the  slip  stream  or  air  current,  and  produce  the 
best  lift  and  drift  qualities;  that  is  to  say,  the  lift  itself  and  the  drift 
means  forward  motion  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Lea.  So,  if  I  get  your  argument,  the  fundamental  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  your  plane  is  to  reduce  the  opposition  of  the  air  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  would  gain  that  in  two  ways;  one  is  by  decreas* 
ing  the  surface  that  meets  the  air  1 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  other  is  by  increasing  the  flexibility  of  your 
planes  ? 
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Dr.  Chkistmas.  Exactly;  this  flexibility  allowing  the  wing  to  exactly 
fit  itself  into  the  various  inequalities  of  the  air  which  attacks  the 
wings.  This  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  when  the  bird  is  flying, 
indeed,  you  can  see  the  bird's  wings  doing  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  mechanical  construction  of  your  wings  that 
permits  the  flexibility  ? 

Dr.  Christmas,  lltie  wing  is  built  out  of  a  combination  of  lami- 
nated wood  and  steel — ^high  grade,  spring  steel. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  does  the  weight  conform  to  the  wings  of  an  ordi- 
nary aeroplane  1 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  wing  is  heavier. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  am  not  findmg  fault  with  your  machine,  but  I  just 
want  to  get  your  explanation.  Here  you  nave  the  wings  [indicating 
picture];  what  width  would  that  represent  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  28  feet. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  your  only  connection  is  here  [indicating]  at  the 
body  of  the  machine  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  assume  that  this  construction  would  necessarily  be  a 
good  deal  heavier  here  [indicating]  than  in  double  trusses  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  yes;  considerable. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  would  your  wing  weigh  compared  with  the 
truss? 

'Dr.  Christmas.  It  would  be  at  least  twice  as  heavy  as  a  truss 
machine,  but  the  point  you  are  raising  is  not  only  apphcable,  but  it 
can  be  explained  why  I  am  able  to  give  away  all  of  that  weight  for 
the  strength,  by  statmg  that  that  efficiency  hft  of  that  wing  is  away 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  type  of  wing  section. 

Engineers  have  repeatedly  said  to  us,  '^  Why  do  you  wish  to  make 
a  machine  so  strong?"  "What  is  your  idea?"  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  ask  a  question  of  that  sort,  because  I  can  not  conceive 
of  an  airplane  being  made  too  strong,  because  it  is  subjected  to  very 
rough  usage  both  on  the  groimd  ana  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are  the  designer  of  this  plane,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  manufacture  any  engines  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  manufacture  engines.  We  will 
go  into  the  production  of  engines  later  on. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  kind  of  engines  have  you  used  in  the  tests  made 
by  your  machines  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  Liberty  6  engine,  which  the  Government  first 
started  to  make,  and  also  the  HaU-ocott  motor. 

Idx.  Lea.  You  used  those  two  engines  in  the  same  type  of  machines  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes.  The  Hall-Scott  motor  is  lighter  than  the 
Liberty  6,  and  they  developed  62  horsepower  more. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  HaU-Scott  is  made  in  Oakland,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  think  it  is  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  noticed  in  the  Aerial  Age  here,  on  page  948,  you  give  a 
picture  of  a  Bullet-Strutless  and  wireless  biplane  which  makes  a 
speed  of  170  miles  an  hour? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  what  elevation  could  that  speed  be  made  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  is  what  we  call  ''ground  elevation'';  that  is 
to  say,  anything  within  5,000  feet. 
147165— l^-voL  1 18 
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Mr.  Lea.  And  where  was  the  test  made  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  test  was  made  at  Mineola,  and  it  was  made 
also  at  Field  No.  5. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  had  any  more  favorable  tests  than  that;  that 
is,  that  it  would  produce  any  greater  speed  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  our  machine  tnat  you  see  represented  there 
[indicating]  the  last  one  we  got  out,  has  220  horsepower  Hall-Scott 
motor  in  it,  which  is  considerable  faster — about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  170-mile  test  was  made  with  a  Liberty  motor? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  185  horsepower  Liberty  motor. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  smallest  Liberty  motor,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  The  Government  went  out  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  motor.  I  asked  Col.  Vincent  what  the  idea  was. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  know,"  and  he  evaded  the  question  aO 
the  time.  I  told  him  on  accoimt  of  its  being  a  tandem  motor;  that 
is  to  sa^r,  all  the  cylinders  were  in  line  [illustrating]  and  this  wav 
[iUustrating]  a  very  narrow  aspect  machine  could  oe  made  which 
would  necessarily  develop  a  high  speed  if  properly  designed.  He 
admitted  that  that  was  true,  and  he  said  that  ne  believed  it  was  a 

food  thing  to  manufacture,  but  he  said  '*They  had  concluded" — ^I 
o  not  know  who  '*they"  were —  that  "they  would  not  manufacture 
any  more."  I  really  believe  it  was  because  it  was  such  a  close 
imitation  of  the  Hall-Scott  motor  that  they  concluded  that  they 
would  not  give  the  Hall-Scott  motor  a  chance  to  build  it.  They  gave 
the  Hall-Scott  motor  very  little  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  justyour  conclusion  of  the  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  dol.  HaU  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Ho  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  Hall-Scott  machine  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  is  the  designer  and  also  the  manufacturer  of 
the  Hall-Scott  machine.     The  firm  is  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  was  your  company  organized — the  Cantilever- 
Aero  Co.  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Probably  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  was  it  incorporated  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Delaware. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  had  the  business  of  this  company  been  conducteil 
before  that  time  under  another  name  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes;  at  one  time  I  had  a  company  called  the 
Christmas  Aeroplane  Co.  That  went  out  of  business.  But  Mr. 
McCoy  and  myself  and  some  of  our  friends  got  together,  with  our 
own  private  capital,  and  developed  these  machines  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  the  Government  a  good  aeroplane,  and  we  have  spent 
out  of  our  own  pockets  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  witnout 
one  particle  of  encouragement  of  any  character  whatsoever  from  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  did  your  company  first  begin  to  manufacture  the 
planes  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  before  this  company  was  incorporated  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  when  did  you  make  your  first  tests — ^your  first  flight^ 
with  your  machine  ? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  December  5. 

Mr.  Lea.  1918? 

Dr.  Christicas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  about  the  time  you  made  the  flight  at  Mineola  ? 

Dr.  Christicas.  About  the  time  we  made  the  flight  at  ACneola,  on 
December  7.  • 

Mr.  Lea.  Your  machine  was  not  in  actual  production  until  recent 
months;  that  is,  after  the  war  was  oyer? 

Dr.  Christicas.  The  machine  i^  built  in  such  a  way  that  its  parts 
are  at  least  50  per  cent  less  than  the  other  type  of  machine.  It  was 
designed  and  built  for  the  purpose  of  production.  It  is  very  easily 
assembled.  It  does  not  require  an  expert  to  assemble  it.  The  other 
machines  do.  It  has  hardly  one-half  tne  working  parts  that  the  other 
type  of  machines  have.  It  can  be  taken  down  in  10  minutes  and  it 
can  be  put  together  inside  of  a  half  an  hour,  complete,  and  sent  out 
on  its  fl[ight;  and  its  woodwork  and  framework  is  designed  and'  built 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  put  into  enormous  production 
immediately. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  different  types  of  machines  have  you  actually 
made  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  There  are  only  two  types  that  you  can  make,  the 

f)usher  and  the  tractor  type;  you  either  have  got  to  put  the  screw  in 
ront  or  behind. 

As  regards  the  monoplane  or  biplane,  there  are  only  two  types 
that  can  be  made — ^monoplane  or  a  biplane.  I  have  made  both  of 
those  kinds. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  had  reference  to  difference  in  size  as  well  as  in  design. 
I  think  they  wanted  to  know  to  what  stage  you  had  progressed  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  made  machines  aJl  the  way  from  86  feet  across 
the  wings  down  to  24  feet. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  machines  have  you  completed,  including  the 
machine  ready  for  operation  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Since  we  have  been  manufacturing,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Dr.  Christmas.  On  Long  Island  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  meanyoxir  total  finished  product. 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  have  only  built  with  the  capital  we  had  two 
machines.     We  have  in  course  of  construction  just  now  six  more. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  was  no  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that 
you  had  a  finished  machine  to  test  with  and  demonstrate  in  actual 
flying,  was  there  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  you  went  to  the  War  Department  with  the  bomb- 
ing machine  that  you  refer  to,  that  was  purely  a  design  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  not  any  machine  that  you  could  demonstrate 
with? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  it  not  your  idea  that  perhaps  it  was  more  difficult  for 
you  to  get  a  hearing  from  the  fact  that  so  many  designers  and  in- 
ventors were  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  it  certainly  was  not  my  idea.  In  the  first 
place,  they  should  have  known.  It  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  know 
that  the  study  I  have  been  so  closely  following  for  27  years  should  hav  e 
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given  me  the  necessary  reputation  before  the  War  Department  before 
any  other  investigator.  They  should  have  taken  me  into  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  machine,  regardless 
of  anything. 

Mr.  Lea.  Assuming  your  machine  was  meritorious,  do  you  not 
realize  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  you  to  get  a  hearing  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  designers  and  inventors  and  manufacturers 
were  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
believe  it  was  piu-ely  because  they  knew  I  did  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  had  anybody  to  gain  by  that  supposition,  assum- 
ingthat  was  true  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Because  it  would  mean  complete  elimination  of 
that  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  Lea.  YHiat  difference  did  it  make  to  those  who  were  con* 
ducting  this  war  if  you  did  eliminate  this  .type.  If  it  was  a  question 
of  first  ascertaining  the  best  type,  that  shomd  have  been  then-  duty 
unquestionably  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  question  of  manufacture. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Unless  the  Government  shut  right  down  and  said, 
'^  Well,  you  must  not  build  any  more  of  those  machines;  vou  must 
build  this  type  of  machine,"  that  would  have  been  all  righti 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  mean  is  what  motive  did  the  War  Department 
have  that  woidd  mean  anything  to  them  to  accept  the  inferior  type 
instead  of  the  best  type,  going  U)  the  question  of  motors! 

Dr.  Christmas.  Tne  people  who  were  building  this  type  of  machine 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  money  invested. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  this  machine  was  not  designed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  on  this  question  if  I  can 
make  myself  plain:  At  the  beginniag  of  the  war  it  was  immaterial,  so 
far  as  they  were  benefited,  what  the  design  was,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  assi^  the  construction  to  whoever  they  pleased,  the  design 
was  immaterial  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  You  are  intimating  there  that  they  did  have  the 
power  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  assume  they  did;  yes. 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  they  did  not  have  the  power  to  assign  the  work 
wherever  they  pleased  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  they  did  not.  I  did  not  think  so.  That 
is  my  own  opinion.    The  power  was  outside  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Lea.  Even  supposing  it  was  outside — of  course,  that  is  arguing 
about  a  matter  of  conclusion — ^but,  to  get  at  your  views,  if  the  people 
outside  had  the  power  and  the  Government  once  selected  a  oesign. 
whether  it  was  Vours  or  somebody  else's,  they  could  assume  tne 
manufacturing  of  it  if  they  wanted  to,  going  on  that  assumption  f 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  War  Department  could  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  No;  whoever  had  the  power  to  say  where  the  GoTem- 
ment  machines  could  be  manufactured  had  the  power  to  say  that  the 
Curtiss  people,  the  Dayton- Wright  people,  or  somebody  else  could 
manufacture  ? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  you  had  a  patent,  as  I  understand  you  have,  you  could 
say,  ^'  You  must  give  me  so  much  for  my  patent,*'  but  the  Government 
could  say  who  would  build  the  machines,  or  whatever  the  dominating 
power  was.  So  I  do  not  get  the  force  of  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
motive  in  reference  to  construction. 

Dr.  Christmas.  You  see  this  type  of  machine  has  been  in  use  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  all  the  jigs  and  templets  and  frames  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  it  was  just  like 
making  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  they  knew  just  what  to  do  in  this  regard 
and  had  everything  ready  to  do  it  with.  They  preferred  to  manu- 
facture this  type  of  machine  [indicating].  It  was  not  a  question  with 
them  of  developing  a  high-grade  or  high-class  machine,  but  a  question 
of  making  machines  and  getting  money  for  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  not  think  there  were  men  concerned  in  the  air- 
craft production  that  were  just  as  patriotic  as  you  or  1  am,  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  aircraft  business;  that  is,  saying  nothing 
about  their  abiUty  in  that  hne,  but  so  far  as  the  motive  was  con- 
cerned? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Undoubtedly  I  believe  that.  But  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  you  in  answer  to  that  is  that  I  did  not  find  them;  I  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  Just  who  were  the  ones  you  came  in  contact  with  who 
were  not  patriotic  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Not  once  did  I  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  men  did  you  meet  in  your  connection  with 
the  War  Department  and  this  aircraft  business  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  do  not  know;  I  met  a  great  many  of  them,  all 
the  wav  from  lieutenants  up  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  height  are  bombing  operations  ordinarily 
canied  on  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Bombing  operations,  under  conditions  which  are 
remote  from  artillery  practice,  are  carried  on  at  as  low  an  elevation 
as  possible,  because  of  the  certainty  of  destruction.  Where  there  is 
close  proximity  to  artillery  practice,  they  must  get  as  high  as  possible 
to  keep  shrapnels  from  tearing  the  machine  to  pieces.  Bombing 
operations  have  taken  place  as  nigh  as  16,000  feet. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  what  would  you  say  was  the  height  in  practice  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  In  practice  I  should  say  about  a  mile. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  spoke  of  the  De  Haviland  in  particular.  As  I 
understand  you,  the  same  objection  appUes  to  it,  mndamentally,  as 
applies  to  every  other  machine  the  Government  uses. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  practically  every  machine  of  the  Allies  also  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  Grermany  make  that  same  mistake  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  She  tried  to  get  away  from  it  as  much  as  poasible 
in  the  Fokker  machine.  She  discovered  her  mistake.  They  were 
handicapped  early  in  their  aircraft  production  because  of  lack  of 
materials,  but  they  did  develop  a  machine  called  the  Fokker, 
which  afterwards  became  a  biplane  as  well  as  a  monoplane.  The 
first  Fokker  was  a  monoplane  with  very  high  speed,  and  afterwards 
they  brought  out  a  biplane  Fokker. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Those  wings  are  supported  by  wire  braces  in  the  Fokker, 
are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  are  on  the  same  general  plan  as  yours  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes:  they  have  a  strut,  however,  in  between  the 
wings,  but  no  tension  of  brace  wires. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yoxir  plan  of  machine  is  consistent  with  the  biplane  or 
not? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Monoplane  and  biplane  both. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  feature  is  appUcable  to  both  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Li  reference  to  the  statement  of  Lieut.  Hosp,  what  is  his 
position  in  reference  to  your  company  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  is  employed  at  present  by  our  company;  yes, 
sir.     He  was  a  total  stranger,  of  course,  when  he  appUed  for  a  position. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  know  nothing  about  the  facts  to  which  ne  made 
reference  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  he  in  the  service  during  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  was.  He  was  a  very  fine  flyer.  He  under- 
stands the  mechanics  of  flying  and  construction;  and  he  was  also  a 
stimt  instructor  and  a  cross-country  flying  instructor. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  call  attention  of  the  department  to  your  design 
in  reference  to  bombing  planes  at  any  time  alter  the  letter  you  wrote 
to  Gen.  Squier  April  7,  1917? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  did  everything  I  could,  sir,  to  make  Gen.  Squier 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  type  of  machine  which  should  be  the 
determining  factor  in  this  war  would  be  the  bombing  plane. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  take  up  the  construction  of  that  model  with 
anybodv  in  the  War  Department? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  With  whom  did  you  take  it  up  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  took  it  up  with  Gen.  Squier,  Gen.  Saltzman. 
Col.  Mitchell,  Col.  Clark,  Col.  Payne,  and,  my  goodness,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  others. 

Mr.  Lea.  What,  in  substance,  did  they  tell  you  was  the  reason 
why  they  would  not  adopt  your  plane  ? 

Dr.  Cbristmas.  I  never  coula  get  the  slightest  bit  of  anything 
definite  from  them  at  all.  It  was  always,  ''You  go  and  see  S<Hand- 
so,"  and  later  I  would  see  So-and-so,  and  he  woiud  say,  *' What  did 
you  come  to  me  for?  You  go  and  see  So-and-so,"  and  after  I  had 
passed  that  buck  aroimd  in  every  direction,  I  would  come  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  wotild  say,  "What  do  you  come  to  see 
me  for.  Doctor  ?    I  do  not  know  anytmng  about  aeroplanes." 

Mr.  Lea.  So  you  never  got  anybody  uiat  would  turn  you  down, 
absolutely? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No.     01«aughter.] 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  the  request  that  was  made  that  your 
machine  be  sent  to  the  McCook  Field  for  test,  who  made  that  request, 
or  was  that  your  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Tney  insisted  upon  it  being  sent  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  insisted  upon  it? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Col.  Vincent. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Had  you  be^n  at  the  McCook  Field  before  that? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Li  reference  to  having  your  machine  tested? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  went  there  firat  to  see  whoever  was  in  authority, 
and  that  was  Col.  Vincent  at  the  time,  and  Col.  Vincent  was  really 
verj  nice.  He  listened  very  patiently  to  what  I  had  to  tell  him, 
which  occupied  a  session  of  possibly  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  agreed  with  me  in  what  I  had  to  say,  and  I  was  really  pleased 
with  the  interview,  beUeving  that  something  was  really  going  to 
come  out  of  it.  When  I  got  back  and  began  to  correspond  with  him, 
it  aU  petered  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  date  was  that  statement  made  in  which  they  re- 
quested to  bring  it  there  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Jime  13,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yoxir  machine  had  not  been  in  the  air  up  to  that  time, 
had  it — ^in  fact,  it  was  not  assembled  at  that  time,  was  it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  We  were  waiting  for  the  motor.  It  was  assembled, 
but  the  motor  had  not  been  received  from  the  McCook  Field. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  meant  by  the  ''sand  test"  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  this 
committee,  because  it  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  aeroplanes. 
When  engineers  wish  to  build  a  bridge,  and  particularly  if  that  bridge 
is  a  parallel-truss  bridge — a  cantilever  or  truss  bridge  would  have  no 
reason  for  sand  testing,  because  they  know  in  the  beginning  that 
bridge  is  all  right,  because  it  is  a  cantilever  bridse — ^but  a  parallel 
truss  would  represent  like  thiia  piece  of  paper  [illustrating],  and 
another  one  right  underneath  like  tnat,  and  it  has  struts  in  connection 
with  it  connected  with  bridge  wire,  like -you  see  there  [indicating]. 
The  integrity  of  that  truss  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  breaking  of 
those  wires — not  the  truss,  but  the  wires.  The  reason  that  the  truss 
is  weak  is  because  these  straining  members,  top  and  bottom,  like  in 
the  same  plane,  are  parallel  to  one  another,  so  that  when  a  weight  is 
put  upon  it,  as  soon  as  the  upper  member  begins  to  break  down  then 
the  lower  member  begins  to  break  down,  because  they  are  the  same 
distance  apart.  And  a  lot  of  sand  bags  are  put  on  this  truss  and 
evenly  distributed  on  there  or  distributed  in  spots,  and  you  can  very 
readily  determine  what  is  the  strength  of  that  truss,  because  it  is  a 
stiff  truss,  and  it  has  a  more  definite  mathematical  formula. 

If  you  then  wish  to  determine  the  strength  of  another  truss  which 
has  a  capacity  of  vibration  which  is  so  great  that  its  amplitude,  as  it 
is  called — that  is,  its  bending,  to  such  a  d^ree  that  you  put  a  load 
on  it,  the  load  would  bend  it  down,  but  it  won^t  break  it.  Li  this 
type  [indicating]  of  truss  it  will  break  it  right  through,  because  the 
truss  will  hold  together  as  long  as  the  wires  remain  intact;  as  soon  as 
they  give  way  the  whole  structure  completely  disassembles  itself. 

Civil  engineers  know  this  to  be  so  true  that  their  strongest  type  of 
bridge  construction  is  the  cantilever  type,  which  has  been  developed 
through  general  knowledge,  of  which  tne  piano  wire  bridge  or  the  sus- 
pension bridge  is  also  a  type. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
strength  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  strength  in  building  a 
type  of  structure.    You  can  understand,  of  course,  that  if  a  load  was 
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put  on  a  yielding  structure  that  the  same  mathematical  formula 
could  not  be  used  in  determining  its  strength  that  you  would  use  in 
this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  might  give,  but  nevertheless  it  would  hold  the  same 
load? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly  so.    I  discovered  that  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  there  anything  about  this  test  that  would  cause  your 
machine  to  be  eliminated  simply  because  it  would  give  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactl;^;  tnat  sand  test  could  not  be  used  on  this 
and  get  any  results.  I  said  to  thein,  '^You  can  put  the  sand  on  it; 
you  can  load  it  to  the  capacity  of  breaking  all  to  pieces,  but  you  get 
no  mathematical  results  from  this  test,  because  you  are  doing  two 
dissimilar  things." 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  your  objection  to  the  fact  that  they  were  applying 
what  you  regarded  as  an  immaterial  test  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Exactly,  a  foolish,  immaterial  test. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  it  was  not  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  t.est  it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  suggest  any  other  method  as  a  proper  test  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes- 1  said  to  them  this:  ''I  will  not  only  go  into 
conference  with  you;  1  will  not  only  discuss  this  matter  to  the  last 
limit  of  discussion,  but  I  will  give  vou  all  my  information,  all  my 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  dis- 
associate you  from  this  operation,  this  inoperable  plane,  which  can 
not  be  improved  upon. " 

Mi-.  Lea.  Did  Col.  Vincent  or  anybody  in  authority  base  any  op|>osi- 
tion  to  your  applying  anjr  other  test  that  you  wanted  to  your  machine  f 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  *  They  won't  apply  any  other  test.  They 
will  say  ''Sand  test;  if  you  don't  like  the  sand  test,  get  out. " 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  1  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  in  build- 
ing machines  or  anything  for  the  Government  it  is  the  most  thankless 
task  in  the  world,  because  it  takes  you  an  awfully  long  time  to  get 

Jour  money — after  you  have  completed  your  work.  So,  I  could  not 
y  any  manner  of  means  be  charged  with  a  disposition  to  criticize 
the  Government.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  What  I  am  oriticiang, 
and  rightlv  so,  is  the  methods.  I  am  criticizing  a  condition  of  affairs 
here  which  will  positively  result  in  nothing.  It  will  take  you  no- 
where; it  will  leave  you  some  place  and  leave  you  there  for  good,  too. 

The  Government  is  about  to  expend  an  amoimt  of  money  on  aero- 
planes again.  Not  a  billion,  but  a  great  many  millions,  but  they  are 
going  to  do  the  identical  same  thiiig  they  did  before,  in  the  face  of 
all  of  this  opposition,  and  in  face  of  all  this  information  that  has  been 
given  to  them,  and  that  money  is  going  in  the  same  direction  pre- 
cisely that  the  other  billion  and  a  quarter  went — ^the  same  thing  is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  because  the  machine  they  have  can  not  be  im- 
proved. 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  properly  designed  and  Is  entiivly 
at  variance  with  natural  law,  and  you  can  not  ever  make  anything 
operable  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  laws  of  nature;  you  can  not  do 
that.     It  has  never  been  done  yet. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  let  us  have  that  correspondence. 
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Dr.  Christmas.  As  far  as  the  financial  side  of  the  proposition  goes, 
the  Government's  basiness  is  not  attractive  to  our  concern  in  any 
manner.  We  have  enough  business  from  private  interests  to  keep 
us  busy  as  long  as  we  like. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  willing  to  supply  you  with  the  engine  pro- 
viding you  would  install  it.     That  is  a  Liberty  6;  they  say:  ' 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  you  use  this  engine  to  put  up  the  plane  and  try  it, 
providii^  that  you  will  help  us  to  safeguard  it  as  follows:  We  will  ship  it  to  you  for 
installation  in  the  plane,  and  after  it  has  been  properly  installed  you  will  ship  the 
plane  to  the  McCook  Field,  shipping  at  the  same  tune  a  spare  plane  of  exactly  the  same 
construction,  so  that  we  can  test  it  and  determine  whether  it  has  a  proper  factor  of 
safetjr.  We  would  also  reserve  the  right  to  have  more  engineers  go  over  the  plane 
aft«r  it  is  received  here  and  check  it  areodynamically,  and  make  sure  it  is  in  condition 
to  make  a  successful  flight. 

These  precautions  may  seem  elaborate  to  you,  but  we  have  lost 
several  liberty  12  engines  from  crashes,  where  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  the  precautions  outlined  above.  This,  of  course,  was 
serious  enough  in  tne  case  of  the  Liberty  12,  as  everyone  is  needed, 
but  it  wouUf  be  much  more  serious  in  the  case  of  the  Liberty  6,  as 
we  only  have  one  available.     [Continues  reading:] 

I  am  giving  orders  to  have  our  Liberty  6  put  in  condition,  which  will  take  three  or 
four  days,  and  if  I  receive  a  wire  from  you  tnat  you  are  willing  to  handle  this  matter  as 
outlined  above,  I  will  have  the  engine  shipped  to  you  promptly. 

By  authority  of  the  Director  of  Aircraft  Production,  J.  G.  Vincent,  lieutenant 
colonel,  United  States  Army,  Chief  Engineer. 

Dr.  Christmas.  They  would  not  budge  one  inch  from  the  pro 
cedure  that  they  had  been  following  for  an  indefinite  and  indeter- 
minable time. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  substance,  they  reserved  the  right  to  make  their  owt) 
tests? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  your  reply  to  that  letter  here?  Was  any  objection 
ever  made  to  your  being  there  to  watch  the  tests  they  made  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Could  you  not,  by  your  own  presence,  have  protected 
your  machine  against  any  unjust  test? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  I^EA.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Why,  after  I  had  given  it  to  them  and  put  them  in 
complete  control  of  the  testing  of  this,  I  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing.    I  could  protest  against  that  procedure. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  do  you  say  they  wanted  to  break  the  machine  up; 
is  it  because  it  would  not  stand  this  particular  sand  test? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No.  I  felt  from  the  wslj  the  whole  proposition 
was  handled  there  was  a  very  strong  disposition  to  have  my  machine 
come  there  and  smash  it  up — ^just  tell  me  ''that  won't  do.  Doctor.'' 
Hiatvery  important  point  was  brought  out  in  the  Hugnes  inves- 
tigation. 

They  will  determine  just  how  much  financial  help  some  of  those 

Eoor  devils  had  that  were  fools  enough  to  send  their  plans  there  and 
aving  found  that  out  they  would  smash  their  machines  up. 
Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  tests  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  did  not  see  them.  I  am  just  telling  you  what 
came  out  in  the  Hughes  investigations. 
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Mr.  Lea.  They  made  similar  tests  of  a  great  many  machines^  did 
they  not? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  have  you  any  specific  evidence 
that  justifies  you  in  saying  that  was  their  purpose  in  breaking  your 
macmnes  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  have  no  specific  facts.  You  mean  did  I  ever 
hear  anybody  say  that  ? 

Mr.  TjEA.  Yes.*^ 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  but  the  attitude  of  these  men  toward  me 
was  enough  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  did  not  receive  your  proposition  with  any  friend- 
liness, you  mean  ?  "^ 

Dr.  Christmas.  None  whatever.  I  could  not  get  the  slightest  bit 
of  cooperation  and  friendliness  or  disposition  to  do  the  thing  right. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  your  belief  is  they  wanted  to  break  your  machine  up 
and  that  was  your  own  conclusion  for  that  reason  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  of  Germany  having  made  a  large  offer 
to  you  for  your  services;  when  was  that? 

Dr.  Christmas.  That  was  before  this  country  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Lea.  And  do  you  recall  the  exact  date? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  whom  was  the  oflFer  made? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  was  made  through  certain  German  agents. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  have  any  reason  that  you  would  prwer  not  to 
give  their  names  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  they  did  not  ask  you  to  commit  any  offense  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  did  they  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  They  wanted  me  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  So  that  I  could  not  give  my  services  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Because  they  thoroughly  appreciated  my  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject;  they  thought  that  the  knowledge  I  possessed 
would  be  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  German  afi^iis. 

Mr.  Lea.  Their  object,  then,  was  to  deprive  the  country  of  your 
knowledge  and  skill  more  than  it  was  to  give  it  to  Germany. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  terms  on  which  they  made  that  offer  involve 
your  leaving  this  country  and  going  to  Germany? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  how  long? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Lea.  Nominally  were  you  to  perform  any  service  in  Germany  I 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  certainly  was;  1  was  to  develop  their  air  forces. 

Mr.  Lea.  Any  particular  character  of  work  that  you  were  sup* 
posed  to  perform  for  which  they  made  this  offer? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  to  develop  the  aeroplane  for 
military  use. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  main  purpose  was  to  deprive 
this  country  of  your  services  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Because  they  knew  of  my  ability  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Lea.  What  reason  did  they  have  to  know  that  this  country 
was  going  into  the  war  at  this  time  ?  How  did  they  expect  to  benefit 
by  depriving  this  country  of  your  services 

Dr.  Christmas  (interposing).  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
country  was  going  into  war  with  Germany  as  well  as  other  people 
knew  it.  That  was  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  I  don't  thmk 
it  was  difficult  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  they  make  any  statement  to  you  that  that  was  the 
object  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  pretense  was  another  thing,  was  it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  those  photos; 
as  I  imderstood  you  did  not  make  any  request  that  the  Government 
make  these  photographs  that  were  made  'by  the  Government  people  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  trouble  about  photographs  taken  by  Govern- 
ment men  or  taken  by  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  no;  whenever  a  machine  goes  out  into  the 
air,  whether  a  Government  machine  or  anv  other  machine,  if  it  is  in 
the  time  of  day  so  that  a  photograph  can  be  taken;  there  is  an  order 
that  such  machine  shall  be  photographed  while  in  operation. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you;  I  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  difficulty  with  the  men  in  control;  was  it  that  or  was  it  because 
of  physical  operations  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  the  difficulty  was  here:  They  took  these 
photographs  by  the  Government  photographer,  and  they  were  not 
our  property  and  they  were  taken  for  a  record  like  other  photo- 
graphs are  taken,  and  when  I  apphed  at  the  Mineola  Field  for  copies 
of  these  photographs  they  told  me  they  could  not  find  the  plates; 
they  were  either  mislaid  or  destroyed,  which  is  a  ridiculous  thing, 
because  nobody  is  allowed  to  destroy  Government  property,  unless 
for  some  specific  reason. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  soon  was  t^at  after  it  was  taken  that  you  apphed  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  A  few  days  or  a  week. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  not  the  rule  of 
the  War  Department  that  the  pictures  of  that  kind  were  not  subject 
to  distribution  of  that  kind  until  after  the  1st  of  January? 

Dr.  Christmas.  They  did  not  tell  me  that;  they  did  not  say, 
"Doctor,  I  am  sorry  we  can  not  give  you  these  because  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Army  service." 

Mr.  Lea.  This  man  that  finally  did  give  you  the  copy,  what  con- 
nection did  he  have  in  that  field  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  He  was  at  that  time,  T  think,  in  charge  of  the 
photo^aphic  department. 

Mr.  liBA.  Now,  to  whom  did  you  first  apply  for  the  privilege  of 
flying  your  machine  at  Mineola  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  To  Gen.  Kenley. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  where?  Was  that  at  the  time  you  referred  to  in 
your  testimony — at  the  time  when  Gen.  Kenley  ana  some  one  else  was 
present  in  New  York  ? 

Dr.  CHRisiTiAs.  No;  that  was  a  considerable  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  his  attitude  was  favorable  on  the  first  occasion, 
was  it  ? 
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Dr.  Christmas.  Gen.  Kenley's  attitude  was,  I  construed  as  favor- 
able, yes;  he  did  not  seem  opposed  to  anything  I  wanted  to  do,  but 
in  his  development  of  the  question  he  slowed  down  and  he  retrenched. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  did  you  take  it  up  with  him  at  any  other  time 
after  this  conversation  in  New  York  which  you  have  already  related  ? 

Dr.  CHRisT>tA.s.  Yes;  I  remember  taking  that  up  with  Gen. 
Kenley  twice;  I  think  that  it  was  in  Washington  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  end  of  it  was  that  you  were  given  the  privilege  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  end  of  it  was  that  after  the  machine  had 
been  flown  from  another  field  into  Mineola  Field  I  was  given  the 
privilege  of  keeping  the  machine  there  for  a  reasonable  time,  and 
after  a  while  thev  came  around  and  said,  "What  time  are  you  going 
to  take  it  awav?  ' 

Mr.  Lea.  What  distance  did  it  fly  to  Mineola  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  600  miles,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Lea;  You  did  not  have  any  objections  to  that,  did  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  only  way  it  could  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understood  you  objected  to  the  flying  of  it  in  there  i 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  what  I  objected  to  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Air  Service  toward  the  machine.  What  was  the  use  of  taking  it  out 
and  flying  it  into  the  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  already  there  when  they  made  this  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  yes;  they  told  us  to  take  it  away  from  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  had  it  been  there  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  About  a  month. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  before  or  after  these  pictures  were  taken  when 
they  first  wanted  you  to  take  it  away  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Before. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  you  first  approached  the  War  Department  in 
reference  to  your  machines  did  you  make  any  suggestions  of  royal- 
ries  or  did  you  want  a  contract,  or  what  was  your  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  My  proposition  was  absolutely  one  of  disinterest- 
edness so  far  as  financial  interests  werQ  concerned.  I  offered  Mr. 
Baker  my  knowledge  and  everything  I  possessed  for  the  benefit  of 
my  country.  I  told  him  my  only  object  in  consulting  him  was  to 
give  everything  I  knew;  my  services  and  compensation,  if  there  were 
anv. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  that  time  you  were  not  actually  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, were  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  withholding  of  your  patents  have  not  in  any  way 
prevented  the  use  of  your  machines  for  the  Government,  as  I  under- 
stand it  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Withholding  it  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Withholding  the  right  to  use  your  patent  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  making  your  machmes  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No;  the  Government  could  have  taken  my  patents 
whether  I  wanted  them  to  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  you  did  not  refuse  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  show  in  every 
conceivable  way,  both  by  spending  money  and  offering  my  services, 
that  mv  desire  was  for  my  country's  good. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Now,  did  you  have  the  facilities  during  the  war  to 
produce  effective  aeroplanes  for  military  service  for  the  Govern- 
ment  

Dr.  Christmas  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  If  the  Grovernment  had  encouraged  or 
made  any  arrangements  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  1  most  positively  could  have  gotten  all 
the  money  that  was  necessary  to  bring  our  machine  into  large 
production. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  could  have  produced  effective  machines  in 
quantities  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir.  The  fliers  from  the  front  who  have  seen 
iny  machine,  men  who  have  passed  through  that  terrible  fire  of  the 
air  oyer  there  could  not  understand  to  save  their  Uves  why  such  an 
effective  machine  should  not  have  been  over  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  spoke  something  about  the  sand  test. 
Could  the  sand  test  be  practically  apphed  to  your  machine  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  It  could  not;  no,  sh*. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  the  reason  that  you  spoke  and  described  the 
sand  test? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  is,  as  I  understood  from  the  description  of 
the  construction  of  your  machine  that  the  sand  test  which  they  did 
applv  and  could  apply  to  the  parallel  truss  machine  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  your  machme  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  None  whatsoever,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  explain 
to  them  that  in  my  practical  demonstration  of  that  fact  I  had  taken 
living  birds'  wings — that  is  to  say,  I  had  placed  birds  on  their  backs 
in  such  a  position  that  their  wings  could  not  be  moved  and  filled  their 
wings  with  cement,  smoothing  it  out,  carefully  keeping  the  curvature 
of  tne  wings,  and  after  that  bird's  wings  had  dried  m  the  cement, 
releasing  tne  bird  so  he  coidd  fly;  he  not  only;  could  not  fly,  but  the 
muscles  in  his  chest  which  hold  nis  wings  to  his  body  were  torn  from 
the  bones  of  the  chest  and  those  same  wings  could  be  without  the 
slightest  trouble  broken  in  two. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  a  mechanic,  but  as  I  tmderstand  from  the 
construction  of  the  parallel  truss  machines  the  sand  test  could  be  ap- 
plied, but  from  the  construction  of  your  machine  the  sand  test  could 
not  be  appUed;  is  that  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  want  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  this,  even  at  this  time, 
notwithstanding  that  we  are  so  deluged  with  civil  business,  if  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  my  Government,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  signify  their  intention  to  accept  my  services,  and  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  place  myself  at  their  disposal  and  to  place  at  their  dis- 
posal all  the  mformation  which  I  possess  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
considerable. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  you  make  that 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
for  coming  here  from  New  York  and  ^ving  your  testimony  in  this 
case,  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  oe  oi  material  benent  to  the 
Government. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Just  one  more  question:  What  is  the  productive  capacity 
of  your  factory? 

Dr.  Chris™as.  The  productive  capacitor  of  my  factory  is  not  at 
the  present  time  very  great,  but  we  shall  in  the  near  future,  about 
the  1st  of  September,  build  a  very  large  plant  and  havd  a  very  large 
production. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  during  the  war  you  could  have  gottea 
plenty  of  financial  backing  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  flown  in  your  machines,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  flown  in  my  machine.  The  last 
machine  which  we  have  under  specific  discussion,  the  last  develop- 
ment, I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Which  ones  did  you  fly  in? 

Dr.  Christmas.  The  ones  I  developed  several  years  ago.  I  gave 
up  flying  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  nave  never  flown  in  the  types  you  have  described 
here  to-day  ? 

Dr.  Christmas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  offer  made  by  Germany  for  your  services? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Germany  offered  me  $1,000  a  day  and  all  expenses, 
and  three  years'  salary  in  advance  in  gold  in  any  bank  in  New  York 
City,  or  anywhere  in  this  countrj'-,  and  before  I  left  this  country. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  did  not  understand  the  latter  part  of  your  answer. 

Dr.  Christmas.  Three  years'  salary  in  advance  in  gold  in  any 
bank,  before  I  left  the  shores  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Lea.  $1,000  a  day? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sb. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  would  be  over  $1,000,000? 

Dr.  Christmas.  Yes,  sir;  considerably  over  that.  I  would  not 
have  ever  seen  this  country  again,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  collecting  that  or  of  doing  anything  with  that  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  could  not  accept  such  an  offer  as  that  for  any 
monetary  consideration;  a  patriotic  citizen  could  not  think  of  doing 
that  for  any  monetary  consideration. 

Dr.  Christmas.  I  can  answer  that  by  this:  When  I  told  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice — ^my  office  was  next  door  to  him — and  he  said,  **  I  know 
all  about  it,"  and  that  old  gentleman  put  his  arm  around  my  neck 
and  said,  ^'I  wish  to  God,  Doctor,  I  could  say  the  same  thing  about 
every  one  of  my  countrymen;  I  can  not  do  that." 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  state  here,  and  that 
is,  during  the  war  the  Government  had  what  is  called  priority  orders 
for  material  and  no  manufacturer  could  get  steel,  wood,  wire,  nails, 
screws,  bolts,  knives,  files,  machinery  of  any  description  unless  be 
had  what  is  called  a  priority  order;  that  is  to  say,  that  his  order  on 
account  of  Government  sanction  was  prior  to  any  civilian  order. 
We  applied  for  these  priority  orders  to  get  materials  to  build  our 
machmes.  We  could  not  even  get  a  priority  order  to  build  and  finish 
our  machines.  We  did  get  steel  and  wood  and  other  various  materials 
through  subterranean  sources  to  get  out  our  products.  That  hurt 
me  pretty  badly,  I  tell  you. 

Air.  Maoee.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning  when  Mr.  Fauber  will  be  heard. 

(And  thereupon  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation) 
OF  THE  Select  Committeb  on 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wedihesday,  August  6,  1919. 
The  oommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear  (chairman),  presiding.     Also 
present,  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  and  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  HAJ.  OEV.   CHABLES  T.   HENOHEB,   XJVITED 
STATES  ABHT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn.) 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  a  major  general  in  the  Army,  I  beUeve  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Thirty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  Rc^ar  Anny  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  mcludes  my  cadet  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  what  position 
were  you  occupying? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  was  on  the  Texas  border  at  the  time, 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  at  our  entrance  into  the  world's  war? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  Texas  border  at  the  time, 
in  command  of  the  Fifth  Field  Artillery  Regiment. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  service  ? 

Gen.  Mb^oher.  In  the  border  service,  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  command- 
ing a  raiment  of  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  will  briefly  tell  the  subcommittee  the  different 
services  you  have  been  engaged  in  up  to  the  present  time,  since  you 
left  the  Texas  border. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  went  to  France  in  Julv,  1917,  and  organized  a 
Field  Artillery  school  at  Saumer,  at  which  place  I  was  stationed 
three  months  and  a  half.  In  December,  1917,  I  was  assigned  to  and 
took  command  of  the  Forty-second  or  Rainbow  Division,  and  com- 
manded that  division  until  a  short  time  b^ore  the  armistice  was 
signed,  a  few  days,  when  I  was  assigned  to  and  took  command  of  the 
Sixth  Corps. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  January,  1919,  and  after  my 
arrival  here  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Air  Service,  to 
relieve  Mr.  John  D.  Kyan. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  January,  1919? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Freab.  If  you  were  with  the  Forty-second  Division  you  cer- 
tainly saw  service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  division  was  not  out  of  the  sound  of  German 
guns  for  nine  months,  and  for  188  days  of  that  time  we  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  position  that  you  hold  at  present  is  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  charge  of  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No  ;  I  hold  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
brigadier  general,  which  takes  me  out  of  any  particular  branch,  and 
I  was  assigned  as  Director  of  Air  Service,  as  such. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  the  Signal  Corps,  or  what  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  and  it  is  not.  Under  the  Overman  Act  it 
was  removed  temporarily  from  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  not  accountable  to  anyone  except  the  Sec- 
retary of  War 

Gen.  Menoher  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Or  the  General  Staff? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Except  under  the  recent  bill  the  Air  Service  is 
continued  as  an  Air  Service  and  does  not  go  back  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  what  time  did  that  change  occur,  or  when  did  that 
order  or  the  law  to  that  effect  apply  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  Air  Service 
from  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  May,  1918, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Mav,  1918? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  it  is  only  hazy  in  my 
mind. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  charge  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  act  provided  for  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  that  was  3fay,  1918? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  you,  Gen.  Menoher,  in  regard  to  conditions 
as  you  find  them  here  at  the  present  time.  There  is  going  on  the 
discharge  of  many  men,  I  suppose  officers  and  others  ? 

Gen.  MENOHER.  That  has  been  our  principal  work  since  I  came 
back  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  disorganizes  the  service,  I  suppose  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  you  see  we  had  about  20,000  officers  and 
149,000  enlisted  men  and  cadets.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
we  have  discharged  practically  all  of  the  enlisted  men  and  all  of  the  offi- 
cers except  about  4,000,  which  include  the  R^lars  who  are  on  duty, 
and  by  the  30th  of  September  we  must  dischan?e  all  emei^ency 
officers  except  such  as  are  p^rovided  for  in  the  biU  now  beinj^  con- 
sidered and  which  I  believe  is  liable  to  pass,  for  1 ,200  for  the  Air 
Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  if  no  further  legislation  is  had  on  the  subject,  how 
many  men  would  that  leave  you  in  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  Regular  officers,  no 
emergency  officers,  and  considering  such  enlisted  men  as  we  may  have 
at  that  time,  it  will  be  about  11,000. 
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Mr.  Frear.  So  vou  are  depending  entirely  upon  this  new  legislation 
in  order  to  bring  the  organization  up  to  anything  like  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  plan  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  And  then  it  will  not  be  what  we  think  we  ought  to 
have. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  run  against  this  in  the  difficulties  I  have  met 
in  getting  data.  I  understand  that  you  are  reaching  demobilization 
very  fast  and  are  furnishing  data  to  us  in  the  best  way  that  you  can  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  more  or  less  hampered  in  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  independent  information  here  as  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  Air 
Service  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  not  that  with  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Patrick  gave  us  some  figures,  and  I  suppose  they 
are  accurate  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  His  figures  shoidd  be  accurate,  because  he  was  in 
immediate  charge. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  anything  you  would  have  would  be  such  as  was 
reported  from  him  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Among  the  answers  to  the  request  which  I  filed  with 
your  department  some  time  in  the  month  of  Jime,  I  believe,  is  state- 
ment A,  if  I  read  it  here  right  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  intended  for  an  A. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  to  have  that  marked  "Exhibit  No.  100,"  and 
then  in  order  to  further  identify  it  in  connection  with  the  j)re8ent 
witness  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  put  in  a  bracket  the  further  identi- 
fication "Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  A.'' 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  did  not  examine  that  statement. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  are  any  errors  in  tabulation  that  are  material 
.  they  can  be  corrected  in  the  record.  What  we  wish  to  have  at  this 
time  is  to  have  a  general  imderstanding  of  the  exhibit. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

147155— 19— VOL  1 19 
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Mr.  Fbear.  This  relates  to  appropriations  for  aviation  purposes, 
including  Signal  Corps,  D.  M.  A.  and  B.  A.  P.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  those  initials  t 

Gen.  Menoher.  D.  M.  A.  means  Di%dsion  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
which  was  the  flying  part  of  the  Air  Service,  and  B.  A.  P.  means 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  separated;  that  is,  flying  and  aircraft 
production  were  branches  of  the  service  that  were  separated 
originally? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  what  time  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Ryan  as  Director  of  Air  Service.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  the 
order,  but  I  think  along  about  August. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  came  in  May  20,  1918,  as  I  recall. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Perhaps  that  is  right.  Afterwards  his  duties 
were  enlarged,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  D.  M.  A.  and  B.  A.  P. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  August,  1918? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1918,  sometime 
before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Prior  to  that  time  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
or  up  to  what  period,  were  these  departments  of  tne  aviation  service 
separate  and  distinct  ? 

Geu.  Menoher.  Well,  they  were  separate  for  some  time,  and  really 
are  in  a  measure  separate  right  now.  Thev  were  separate  when  1 
came,  except  that  they  were  under  one  head.  You  imderstand  that 
there  was  a  department  of  military  aeronautics  in  chaise  of  Gea* 
Kenly;  and  there  was  a  bureau,  made  such  by  executive  oider, 
which  was  called  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  at  the  head  of  whidi 
was  Potter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Ryan  t 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir — ^weU,  yes — but  in  the  Bureau  of  AircnJt 
Production  he  was  succeeded  later  and  a  little  while  before  I  came 
by  Col.  Mars. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  under  Mr.  Ryan  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir :  Mr.  Rjasi  as  Director  of  the  Air  Service, 
had  these  two  branches.  The  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  was 
made  by  executive  order,  and  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  was 
made  such  by  executive  order. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  be  in  conmiand  or  control  of  these  two 
branches  from  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  a  definite  answer  in  regard  to 
that  without  looking  at  the  orders.  I  think  Ool.  Westover,  who  is 
here  and  has  been  in  that  department  from  the  beginning,  can  give 
you  a  more  definite  answer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say,  Gren.  Menoher,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  this  subconmiittee  does  not  assume  that  you  have  definite 
knowledge  of  all  these  matters.  We  are  trying  to  prepare  a  recoEd 
and  get  the  best  information  we  can  at  the  present  without  ealliog 
those  directly  connected  with  the  details,  so  far  as  wo  can. 

Gen.  ^^nohsr.  I  was  not  here,  but  am  infonned  by  Col.  Wot- 
over  that  in  the  Executive  order  of  May  20,  1918,  the  control  of  both 
the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  and  the  Division  of  Military  Aoo- 
nautics,  except  for  purely  production  matters,  was  vested  at  that  time 
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in  the  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Maj.  Gen.  Kenly.  He  retained 
that  control  until  Mr.  Kyan  was  appointed  Director  of  Air  Service 
in  August,  1918.  The  order  appointing  Gen.  K©nly  to  this  position 
was  May  20,  1918,  being  General  Order  51  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Fkear.  About  what  time  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  order  was  about  the  20th  of  May.  The 
order  appointing  Mr.  Ryan  Director  of  Air  Service  was  General  Order 
No.  81,  War  Department,  1918,  the  date  of  which  I  do  not  recall 
exactly,  but  some  time  in  August. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  exhibit,  wiich  has  been  marked  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  'JExhibit  No.  100'^  and  (''General  Menoher  A"), 
purports  to  contain  the  various  appropriations  that  were  requested 
of  you  by  us,  the  obli^aticMis  to  June  30,  1917,  the  obligations  to  June 
30,  1918,  the  obligations  to  November  11,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  and,  again,  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1919 — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  amoimt  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress from  the  1st  of  October,  1908,  according  to  column  3,  is 
$1,219,566,424,  but  that  omits  to  carry  forward  the  sum  of 
$85,000,000,  which  was  a  revocation  of  February  25,  1919,  and 
$400,000,000,  which  was  a  revocation  of  February  25,  1919,  and 
which,  added  to  the  amount  that  was  actually  appropriated  for  use, 
reaches  $1,704,000,000,  in  round  figures,  as  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Service  $1,704,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  on  February  25,  1919, 
three  months  after  the  armistice,  $485,000,000  was  revoked,  leaving 
the  balance  subject  to  use  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  appropriations  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Germany  reached  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  remainder,  $1,704,000,000,  was  appropriated 
subsequent  to  our  entry  into  the  war  ? 

Gren.  Menoher.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  in  active  service  after  the  war  began,  as  you 
have  said  ?         ^  . 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany  on  the 
one  side  and  England  and  France  on  the  other  occurred  in  August, 
1914? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  was  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  or  there- 
abouts, prior  to  our  entering  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  we  were 
doin^  as  a  Government  in  the  Air  Service  during  these  two  years  and 
a  hwf  of  war;  what  investigations  we  were  making,  what  men  we 
had  at  the  front,  or  anything  connected  with  the  Air  Service  of  our 
military  establishment? 

Qen.  Menoher.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  was  not  in  touch;  in 
fact  I  was  very  much  out  of  touch  with  it,  being  on  the  border. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  During  that  period  you  know  from  what  you  learned 
inpJurope,  I  suppose,  that  all  of  the  forces  engaged  prior  to  our  entry 
into  the  war  were  provided  with  air  service — even  to  the  Belgians  f 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir;  but  to  what  extent  I  can  not  tell  you  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  It  was  an  important  branch  of  war  activities  on  the 
part  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  at  the  time  we  entered  the 
war? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  Germany  at  that  time  had  begun  a  very  active 
part,  lon^  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  with  her  air  service  f 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  gathered  that  from  what  you  learned  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  do  not  know  what  we  did  in  making  any  prepara- 
tions prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  From  whom  would  we  learn  as  to  that?  We  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  War  and  he  has  suggested  that. others  could 
give  us  the  information. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  The  Signal  Corps,  I  should  say, 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  officer  in  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  They  had  at  that  time,  as  I  understand,  an  avia- 
tion section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  chief  signal  officer  at  tbe 
time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  was  Gen.  Scriven,  I  think;  I  mean  at 
the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Who  followed  him? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  think  Gen.  Squier,  although  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  So  then  Gen.  Scriven  or  Gen.  Squier  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  us  information  as  to  what  preparations  we  were  making  for 
Air  Service  abroad  in  case  of  war  and  prior  to  April,  1917  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir;  the  Signal  Corps  should  be  able  to  give 
you  that  information.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  here  by  CoL 
Westover  that  Captain,  formerly  Gen.  Foulois,  formerly  in  the  Air 
Service,  and  who  was  in  the  Signal  Corps  at  the  time,  can  give  you 
that  information. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Is  he  here  now  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  also  suggest  that  Cren.  Mitohell 
would  be  able  to  give  you  information  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Gen.  Mitchell  has  a  general  understanding  of  what 
occurred  abroad. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  He  was  abroad  a  part  of  the  time,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  as  observer. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  he  did  not  know  what  we  were  doing  here  in 
making  preparations,  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  No;  but  I  venture  that  he  kept  more  or  lees  in 
touch  with  that  situation,  as  he  was  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  reason  I  say  that  is,  that  I  have  hsid  a  talk  with 
him  about  it  and  he  did  not  know  of  matters  here;  he  was  not  advised 
of  conditions  here  especially. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  but  he  has  some 
information. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  The  testimony  of  Col.  Patrick,  who  was  before  us  on 
day  before  yesterday,  was  to  the  effect  that  we  had  213  De  Havi- 
land  4  planes  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  on  the  front, 
and  that  those  were  the  only  American-made  machines  on  the  front 
Have  you  any  information  to  the  contrary  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  have  not.  I  should  accept  that  as  correct 
testimony. 

Mr.   Frbab.  Altogether  we  had   740  machines,  including  those 

{purchased  from  foreign  Grovernments,  and  including  the  213  on  the 
ront. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  know  that  we  had  some  American  planes  over 
there,  because  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes  on  one  occasion,  a  great 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Col.  Patrick's  testimony  beyond  that  was  that  he 
sent  some  De  Haviland  planes  over  the  Ime  on  August  2,  1918. 
Yet  on  July  30,  lOlB,  three  days  before  that,  Col.  dark  had  testified 
before  the  Thomas  committee,  according  to  the  hearings,  that  the 
De  Haviland  4  was  defective  in  many  particulars,  and  gave  reasons 
for  that  testimony  before  the  Thomas  committee,  and  that  has  been 

E laced  in  the  record.  So  that  three  days  after  the  testimony  given 
y  Col.  Clark,  who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  had 
in  the  Air  Service 

Gen.  Menoheb  (interposing).  Is  that  Virginius  C.  Clark? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes,  sir.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Baker,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  service,  and  three  davs 
after  he  gave  that  testimony  they  were  sending  these  planes  over  the 
battle  line. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  said  that  1,213  planes  were  sent  over,  and  667  were 
assembled  and  sent  to  the  front,  and  the  others  were  sent  to  schools. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  said  there  were  other  planes  sent  over  but  213  were 
used. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes:  actually  at  the  front. 

Mr,  Fbeab.  Yes.  Of  coiu^e  they  were  called  observation  planes. 
They  were  not  used  as  bombing  planes,  and  not  used  as  fighting 
planes.  If  they  had  been  used  for  other  purposes  we  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  Using  foreign  machines,  would  we,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  machines  that  had  been  sent  over  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  obligations  to  Jime  30,  1917,  which  was  shortly 
after  our  entry  into  the  war,  according  to  column  4  of  this  statement, 
reached  $35,436,055.  The  obligations  to  Jime  30,  1918,  when  we 
became  actively  eneaged  in  the  war — and  I  am  speaking  now  for 
aviation  purposes  alone — reached  $778,358,655.  The  obhgations — 
and  I  taKe  it  this  includes  the  expenditures  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  although  it  doesn't  so  state — the  expenditures  and 
obligations  to  Novenu)er  11,  1918,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  reached  $1,215,369,031  for  aviation  purposes.  In  column 
No.  7  I  find  the  obligations  to  Jime  30,  1919,  for  aviation  purposes 
reached  $1,055,652,147. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  amount  is  less  than  the  former  amount. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  state  that  that  shows  a  reduction 
of  about  $160,000,000  from  the  obligations  of  November  11,  1918, 
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and  was  caused  by  settlements  that  were  made,  as  the  committee 
understands,  and  adjustments  of  various  kinds. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  on  Jime  30,  1919,  the  obligations  reached  to 
an  amount  of  $55,000,000  over  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wanted  to  ask  in  regard  to  this  appropriation  for 
aviation  purposes,  what  did  that  include  besides  production  of 
aviation  material  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  understand  it  included  all  expenses  of  the 
air  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  a  general  way,  what  were  they? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Outside  of  the  matter  of  production  it  had  to  do 
with  the  expenses  of  the  flying  establishment;  and  we  had  at  that 
time,  as  I  stated  previously,  20,000  officers  and  149,000  men  and 
cadets  all  told;  and  it  covered  the  maintenance  of  planes,  and  the 
travel  of  inspectors,  and  the  travel  of  units 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  is,  here  and  abroad? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Here.  But  it  must  have  included  that  abroad, 
because  that  was  a  part  of  the  Air  Service,  but  more  or  less  separate 
you  might  say.  As  I  understand  it,  it  included  all  expenses  of  the 
Air  Service,  everything. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  included  the  pay  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  not.  Col.  Westover  informs  me  that  it 
did  not  include  pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  etc.,  they  coming  out  of 
another  appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  this  amount  of  over  $1,000,000,000  was  for 
production  and  for  all  the  activities  in  providing  an  aviation  service^ 
including  the  training  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  the  training  of  men,  purchase  of  fields^  etc, 

Mr.  Frear.  Practically  everything  except  the  pay  of  the  officers 
and  the  men  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Well^  the  travel  pay,  as  I  imderstand,  was  all 
charged  to  the  Air  Service  fund. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  that  travel  be,  across  the  ocean,  or 
where  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Travel  from  one  station  to  another  in  this  country* 
It  is  a  comparatively  small  item,  and  still  considerable  in  amount. ' 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  item  as  compared 
to  the  total  amount  ? 

Gren.  AfENOHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  include  ocean  transportation  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  would  not.     The  quartermaster  included  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  include  transportation  in  Europe  of  the  men  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  size  of  the  aviation  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  at  its  conclusion,  approximately?  I  do  not  care 
about  the  exact  figures. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  will  have  to  ask  Col.  Westover  for  that  infor- 
mation. I  am  informed  that  at  the  beginning  it  was  47  officers  and 
1,500  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  or  at  the  time  of  our 
entry  into  the  war  ? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  an  approximation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  size  of  the  aviation  force,  both  here  and 
abroad,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was,  as  I  have  given  you,  20,000  officers  and 
about  149,000  enlisted  men  and  cadets. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  received  a  statement,  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  introduce  at  this  point,  under  date  of  July  30,  1919,  signed  by 
Capt.  Seaton,  who  has  been  bringing  data  to  us,  of  the  number  of 
pilots  and  planes,  available  planes,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
at  various  dates,  June  30,  1917;  June  30,  1918;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  November  11,  1918,  and  June  30,  1919, 
with  a  reference  to  the  authority  on  which  this  is  all  given.  That  is 
in  response  to  a  question  sent  by  the  committee  to  you  to  give  the 
approximate  number  of  American  flyers  able  to  navigate  the  air  or 
awaiting  orders,  on  June  30,  1917,  and  the  other  dates^  which  are 
furnished.  That  was  prepared  from  data  that  you  mentioned  there, 
from  the  book  on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and  various 
authorities  we  had  on  the  subject  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  that  that  exhibit  be  marked  ''Exhibit  No. 
101"  (Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  B). 

Gen.  Menoher.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  passed  over  Exhibit  100  (Gen.  Menoher  Exhibit 
A)  imtil  we  get  additional  information  that  has  been  sent  for. 

Gen.  Menoher.  All  ri^t. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  to  this  Exhibit  No.  101,  it  is  short,  and  I  will  read 
a  part  of  it  in  reply  to*  our  request  for  an  approximate  number  of 
American  flyers: 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  flying  officers  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  A. 
E.  F. ;  also  planes  available  at  the  front  on  above  dates.  Many  of  these  were  in  ad- 
nunistrative  poffitions.  These  figures  also  include  pilots,  observers,  and  bombar- 
diers — ^not  all  were  able  to  operate  over  the  line;  many  of  the  pilots  were  used  ta 
ferry  airplanes  to  aerodromes. 

On  June  30,  1917,  the  number  of  pilots  in  the  United  States  is 
given  as  134,  and  the  number  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
as  5.  That  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  Col.  Gorrell,  who  was  here 
the  other  dc^  before  the  committee.  ^  The  total  at  that  time,  at  the" 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  139.  The  nimiber  of  available  planes — 
and  there  were  none  near  the  front,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war — on  June  30,  1918 — ^no;  I  have  that  mixed.  I  have  already 
given  what  was  on  hand  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war.  Now,  on  June 
30,  1918,  the  number  of  pilots  in  the  United  States  are  given  as 
3,944,  and  the  number  m  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  at 
2,840,  total  6,784;  and  the  number  of  available  planes  is  476.  That 
is  given  on  the  authoritv  of  '*The  War  with  Germany,  the  General 
Staff.''  It  is  not  statea  what  kind  of  planes,  or  where  the  planes 
were  piu'chased,  whether  from  foreign  Uovernments,  or  where,  for 
that  matter.  But  on  November  11,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  number  of  pilots  in  the  United  States  is  given 
as  7,118,  and  in  American  Expeditionary  Forces  at  4,307,  total  11,425. 
The  number  of  planes  of  all  types  and  Idnds  is  given  as  2,698  at  the 
zone  of  advance,  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  On  Jime  30, 1919^ 
the  number  of  pilots  in  the  United  States  is  given  as  1,239,  and  in 
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the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  606,  total  1,845.     That  is  at  a 
time  when  you  are  rapidly  demobilizing. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  that  the  paper  be  inserted  here. 

(And  the  paper  is  printed  in  tne  record  in  full  as  follows:) 

EXHIBIT  101    (gen.   MENOUBB   B). 

Question  No.  20.  Approximate  number  of  American  filers  able  to  navigate  and  in 
active  service  or  awaiting  orders,  on  June  30,  1917,  June  30,  1918,  and  November  11, 
1918,  and  June  30,  1919. 

Answer.  The  following  jb  a  tabulation  of  flying  officers  in  the  United  States  and 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  also  planes  avauable  at  the  front,  on  above  dates. 
Many  of  these  officers  were  in  administrative  positions.  These  figures  also  include 
pilots,  observers,  and  bombardiers.  Not  all  were  deemed  fitted  U>  operate  over  tlie 
lines.    Many  pilots  were  used  to  ferry  airplanes  from  depots  to  squadron  aerodrome* 


Date. 


June  30, 1917 

June  30. 1918 

NoTember  11, 1918. 
June  30, 1919 


PUots. 


United 
States. 


134 
>3,944 
«7,118 
M,239 


American 
Expedi> 
tionary 
Forces. 


IS 

«2,840 

•4,307 

•606 


Total. 


•  1» 

*6^784 

*  11,435 

>  1,845 


AvmUftbte 
pteiMs 
(X  of  A, 


ExpedS- 


Authority: 

»  Col.  E.  8.  Gorrell. 

•  The  War  with  Germany  (General  Staff). 

» Weekly  progress  report,  Air  Service.  June  28, 1919. 

Officers  who  can  testify  regarding  training: 

United  States:  Col.  M.  F.  Davis  (retired),  (3ol.  C.  C.  Culver,  Col.  H.  C.  Pratt,  and  Maj[.  W.  H  Vnxik, 


American  Expeditionary  Forces:  Col. 


,  Kilner,  Col.  T.  F.  Dodd,  and  Col.  J.  E.  Carberrr. 


Mr.  Fbear.  The  authority  for  the  forces  on  November  11,  1918, 
is  as  given  by  the  General  Staff  in  the  war  with  Germany,  and  the 
last  f§ures  are  given  in  the  weekly  progress  report  in  the  war  with 
Germany,  Jime  30,  1919.  There  were  no  planes  on  June  30,  1919, 
in  France  given  in  this  report.    Did  you  have  any  statement  oif  that! 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  how  many  planes  we  have  over  there  t 
Have  you  any  data  in  your  department? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  asked  for  it  to  be  furnished  in  this  form,  as  you  will 
see  [indicating  on  paper  to  Gen.  Menoher].  On  November  11, 
1918,  we  had  2,698  of  all  types  of  planes,  but  on  June  30,  1919,  you 
do  not  show  any.    Will  you  have  that  information  supplied  t 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  Col.  Westover  maJce  a  note 
to  get  the  information  of  the  number  of  avulable  planes  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  on  June  30,  1919,  ana  furnish  it  to 
your  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  on  November  11,  1918,  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  according  to  this  statement,  11,425  pilots  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad:  of  whom  4,307  were  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  Can  you  give  us  what  percentage  of  those  pilots 
were  qualified  to  fly  in  actual  service  at  the  fighting  front  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  A  pilot  means  a  flyer;  is  that  what  you  askt 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  understand  they  were  all  flyers.  As  to 
whether  their  qualifications  had  been  completed  in  every  instance  I 
can  not  say  positiveljr,  but  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  nothing  in  the  authority  quoted  other  than 
what  you  have  given  to  the  committee  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  made  by  Col.  Patrick  before  the  com- 
mittee was  to  the  effect  that  740  American  flyers  were  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice;  and  that  they  were  all  flying 
foreign  machines  except  213  American  machines,  which  were  De 
Havuand  4's.  You  assume  that  to  be  correct,  so  far  as  your  infor- 
mation goes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  assume  you  have  no  independent  knowledge  of  this 
beyond  this  data  at  your  oflBce,  and  this  was  furnished  in  response  to 
the  interrogatories  of  the  committee? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  here  about  26  sheets,  with  possibly  30  names 
to  the  sheet  on  an  average,  of  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more  that  has 
been  negotiated  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  aviation  ex- 
penditures' and  four  more  sheets  I  have  just  been  informed  will  be 
given  to  tne  committee.  And  I  understand  that  this  information 
will  be  supplied  as  rapidly  as  received.  I  desire  to  have  these  sheets 
introduced  as  one  bimdle,  marked  ''Exhibit  No.  102  (Gen.  Menoher, 
Exhibit  No.  C)."     These  came  from  your  department? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  we  will  introduce  these  sheets  without  any 
examination  in  regard  to  the  items,  because  we  are  not  familiar  with 
them,  and  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  understand  them  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  record,  and  so  will  you.  Gen.  Menoher,  and  we  can 
take  such  action,  if  any  action  is  found  necessary,  as  we  may  deem 
proper  later  on. 

Gen.  Menoher.  All  right. 

(And  the  said  sheets  so  introduced  in  evidence  were  copied  in  full 
in  the  record  as  follows:) 

bxhibit  no.  102  (oen.  menoher,  exhibit  c). 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Air  Seryicb, 

Waskingttm,  August  1, 1919, 
Hod.  James  A.  Frear, 

Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Frear:  With  reference  to  No.  4  of  vour  questionnaire,  I  hand  you 
additional  lists  of  contractors,  consisting  of  sheets  Nob.  18  to  21,  inclusive,  of  formal 
contracts  and  sheet  No.  3  of  informal  contracts. 
Additicmal  lists  will  follow  as  compiled. 
Very  truly,  youra, 

David  S.  Seaton, 
Captain,  A.  8.  M,  A,,  Liaison  Offijcer. 
Indosuxea. 
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Mr.  Freak.  I  have  here,  for  the  next  exhibit,  a  two-page  state- 
ment, entitled  *  ^Construction  at  Air  Service  Stations,"  ana  says  it 
gives  the  amounts  under  ''Cost  of  buildings"  to  cover  everything  in 
construction  at  the  several  stations.  There  are  several  colunms,  and 
the  first  one  is  ''Location,"  and  the  next  one,  "Class  or  character," 
and  the  next  one,  "Date  of  contract,"  and  tne  next  one,  "Date  of 
purcahse,"  and  the  next  one,  "Cost  of  land,"  and  the  next  one, 
*'Cost  of  buildings,"  and  the  next  one,  "Payments  to  July  15,  1919," 
and  the  next  one,  "Balance  due,"  and  the  next  one, '  'Officer  in  charge, 
July  15,  1919,"  and  the  last  one,  "Remarks."  These  columns  have 
not  been  totaled,  so  I  will  not  refer  to  them  at  this  time,  nor  to  this 
statement  further  than  to  say  that  I  will  introduce  it  as  an  exhibit; 
and  apparently  this  gives  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  everything  in 
the  matter  of  construction  at  the  several  stations.  That  is  your 
understanding,  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  that  it  be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  103  (Gen. 
Menoher,  Exhibit  D)"  and  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  and  is  as 
follows:) 
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Mr.  Freab.  The  next  exhibit  which  I  have  to  offer  is  entitled  "  Sum- 
mary of  contracts.  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation." 
That  we  asked  for  in  question  6  on  June  23,  and  it  provides,  first,  the 
name  of  the  contractor,  and  then  the  address,  and  tnen  the  date,  and 
then  the  amount,  and  then  the  kind  of  lumber,  and  so  on.  This  relates 
entirely,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  spruce  item ;  it  does  not  relate  to  any  other 
expenaitures,  for  railways  or  anything  of  the  kind,  that  were  con- 
structed. The  general  purpose  was  to  include  all  expenditures,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  could  furnish  us,  in  addition  to  that  statement — 
and  I  did  not  discover  until  now  that  it  was  lacking — I  wonder  if 
you  could  furnish  not  only  what  was  in  the  spruce-production  con- 
tract; not  only  the  spruce  material  alone,  because  that  does  not 
cover  anywhere  near  the  expenditures  in  the  western  section,  and 
the  committee  expects  to  conduct  some  investigation  there — but  all 
expenditures  out  there? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  right  offhand  say  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  include  all  expenditures. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  have  the  totals  of  the  various  subjects  but  they  are 
not  itemized  in  this  way.  I  thought  they  would  be  of  some  value 
to  us  if  we  could  get  them  in  that  way.  Outside  of  strictly  spruce 
production  if  we  could  have  the  items  of  expense  that  are  given 
under  these  various  items  mentioned  in  the  next  statement,  so  far 
as  could  be  furnished,  it  would  be  of  value  to  us. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  will  furnish  that.     Is  there  any  limit? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  $100,000  would  continue  to  be  the  limit.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  paper  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  104.     (Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  E.)'' 

(The  paper  referred  to,  composed  of  5  sheets  of  a  phototstatic 
copy  of  statement  entitled  "  Simmiary  of  contracts, "  is  here  printed 
in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  104.    (Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  E.) 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service, 

Washington^  July  SO,  1919. 
Hon.  James  A.  Frear,  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Frear:  In  response  to  No.  6  of  your  q^uestionnaire  of  June  23,  I  hand 
you  herewith  data  on  contracts  taken  over  or  entered  into  by  the  United  States  Spruce 
Production  Corporation,  together  \vith  a  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  that  corporation  as  of  June  30, 1919. 

I  understood  from  our  conversion  of  last  Saturday  that  this  data,  for  the  present, 
will  suffice  for  this  question  (No.  6),  and  that  you  will  notify  me  if  you  later  desire 
data  on  hardwood  contracts. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

David  S.  Seaton, 
Captain^  A.  S.  M.  A.,  Liaison  Officer. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  you:  The  Spruce  Production  Department 
or  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  is  an  independent  corpora- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Gten.  Menoheb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  furnish  the  spruce  for  airplane  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  no  original  record  here  in  regtird  to  their 
contract? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  all  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  I  understand? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  headquarters  of  the  corporation  is  at  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  this  committee  desires  to  have  any  explana- 
tion of  other  contracts,  or  of  any  expenditures  made  by  the  Spruce 
Production  Division 

Gen.  Menoher  (interposing).  By  the  Spruce  Production  Corpo- 
ration, you  mean.  There  is  a  distinction  getween  the  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Division,  which  it  was  called  originally,  and  tne  Spruce 
Production  Corporation.  When  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation 
was  organized,  the  Spruce  Production  Division's  activities  were 
transferred  and  all  its  operations  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  this  committee  desires  to  secure  any  information 
regarding  expenditures  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  as  it  was 
originally,  or  of  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  as  it  has  since 
been,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  either  visit  Portland,  Greg.,  or 
have  all  those  original  records  and  some  of  their  people  brought  on 
here? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  statement  made  recently  in  your  letter, 
and  the  statement  that  has  been  made  before  the  committee  on 
several  occasions  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  statement  I  desire  to  offer  for  the  record, 
and  which  I  desire  marked  ''Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  No.  105,"  pur- 
ports to  give  the  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  up  to  June  30,  1919.  A  part  of  it 
is  brief,  and  I  will  read  that  part  which  relates  to  receipts: 

Sale  of  debenture  bonds  reached  $21,500,000.  Cfapital  stock, 
$100,000.  Commercial  lumber  sales  $579,000,  in  round  numbers. 
Aircraft  lumber  sales  $5,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  Salvage  sales 
$1,926,966,  or  practically  $2,000,000. 

Have  you  any  data  showing  what  the  salvage  sales  consisted  of? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Machinery  of  various  kinds,  logging  plants,  and 
so  on,  but  I  understand  mostly  machinery.   .^^   -^ 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  get  all  of  that  data  there.  V 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  it  should  all  be  complete  there.  Among 
that  lumber,  although  that  would  not  be  considered  salvage,  I  be- 
lieve, were  side  cuts. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  have  read  that —  $529,000  commercial  lumber 
sales. 
Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  we  have  deposits  on  rejected  bids,  and  so  on, 
making  a  total  of  $31,782,700. 
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The  next  item  is,  less  cash  on  hand  July  30,  1919,  $10,517,000,  in 
round  numbers,  leaving  total  expenditures  by  the  corporation  to 
June  30,  1919,  $21,265,217. 

Then  we  have  unpaid  vouchers  in  process,  $368,  and  eiroenditures 
by  B.  A.  P.  and  Si^al  Corps  prior  to  that  corporation.  'Hiat  would 
be  the  spruce  division  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  $27,497,240.  About  what  time  was  the 
Spruce  Corporation  organized,  or  did  it  take  charge,  if  you  can 
remember  readily? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  in  September,  I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  September,  1918? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  so  the  expenditures  prior  to  that  time,  of  $27,- 
497,240,  were  made  under  the  Spruce  Production  Division  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  Spruce  Production 
Corporation,  according  to  this  statement,  reached  $48,762,826;  and, 
as  you  have  stated,  the  contracts  and  all  vouchers  and  other  papers 
for  these  expenditures  are  in  Portland,  Greg.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  pa^e  is  an  abstract  of  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Spruce  Promiction  Corporation.  That  does  not  in- 
clude expenditures  made  before  that,  and  I  am  not  going  into  these 
items  very  completely  but  will  suggest  some  things  that  appear  here. 
The  first  item  is  $740,725,  for  lands  and  timber  lands.  Do  you  know 
what  lands  that  refers  to  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  assume  it  is  the  Blodgett  contract,  but  we  will  go 
into  that  later. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  really  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  item  I  am  inquiring  about  is  an  item  for 
railroad  equipment,  $1,111^609.83.  That  was  for  locomotives,  un- 
doubtedlv,  and  general  equipment  that  would  go  to  make  up  rolling 
stock  and  the  general  usefulness  of  the  railroad.  You  have  no  means 
of  determining  how  that  was  divided  among  the  three  railroads  ! 

Gen.  Menoher  (interposing).  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely.  I 
have  no  means  of  reaching  that  here  at  present,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  information  on  that  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  probably  have  to  get  that  from  their  office  at 
Portland,  Greg.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  wnat  is  known  of  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaueh 
road,  which  was  built  out  from  Lake  Pleasant,  a  38-mile  branch — tne 
longest  road  and  the  most  expensive  road — and  the  most  complete 
road  of  all  the  roads,  because  the  other  two  were  short  branches,  com- 
paratively speaking,  down  in  Oregon  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  largest  part  of  that  expenditure,  presumaUy, 
would  go  into  that  upper  road  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Presumably,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  it,  generally  speaking? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir*  all  things  being  equal  tnat  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir;  all  things  being  equal  it  would  seem  to  he 
about  one-half,  on  account  of  the  way  it  was  built  t 
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Gen.  Menoheh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  item  I  call  your  attention  to  is,  construction 
of  railroad,  $659,015.12.     You  have  no  idea,  of  course,  to  what  roads 
that  amount  would  be  distributed  ? 
Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

^Ir.  Frear.  And  the  Clallam  County  operations,  that  does  not 
indicate  whether  railroads  or  not? 
Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  item  is  for  spruce  production  down  in  Oregon 
as  I  understand.  Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros.  Co.,  and  the  amount 
reaches,  on  their  contract,  $3,000,000. 

The  next  item  I  speak  of  is  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation, 
which  had  a  spruce  contract  for  250,000,000  feet  of  timber,  and  also 
to  build  a  railroad — that  38-miIe  branch.  This  spruce  item  reaches 
$14,341,147.85. 

ITie  next  item  is  for  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Railroad.  That 
reaches  $3,988,511.93. 

The  Vancouver  cut-up  plant,  following,  is  $1,975,534. 
The  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  further  down  on  the  same  page,  receives 
advances  on  contract,  $600,000. 

The  next  item  after  that  is,  $500,000  for  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Corporation.  That  presumably  would  be  added  to  the  $3,988,000 
which  previously  appears  for  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  railroad 
contract,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  presumably  so,  but  I  can  not  say  definitely 
on  that.  You  say  that  is  an  advance,  and  it  is  possible  that  that 
may  be  charged  against  that  railroad.^ 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  that  be  possible  in  view  of  the  method  of  total- 
ling which  you  have  at  the  conclusion  ? 
Gen.  Menoher.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  is  an  extra  payment  and  an  extra  advance 
made,  in  addition  to  the  other  amount? 
Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  spruce  contract  received 
$750,000  of  advances,  in  addition  to  the  amount  previouslv  read,  of 
over  $4,000,000? 
Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wish  to  just  get  a  brief  understanding  of  the  character 
of  these  contracts.  On  the  next  page  there  is  a  small  item  to  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  of  $62,290;  that  is  rather  a  small 
item,  comparatively  speaking. 

As  to  the  abstract  of  expenditures,  there  are  about,  I  would  say, 
maybe  200  items  or  more  on  this  list,  and  it  totals  $48,762,826. 

The  expenditures  credited  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corpora- 
tion directly  for  railroads  would  be  84,488,511. 93. 
Oen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  whatever  proportion  of  the  $1,111^609,  which 
was  previously  mentioned  for  equipment,  to  be  credited  to  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  raih-oad,  would  necessarily  add  to  this 
amount  in  order  to  find  out  the  cost  of  the  railroad  running  from 
Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant? 
Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  reaches  the 
sum — ^well,  one-third,  well  of  course  that  railroad  must  take  more  than 
147155— 19— VOL  1 23 
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that  proportion — that  would  be  $3,700,000,  in  round  numbers.  I 
want  to  nnd  the  a^orregate,  if  I  can,  at  this  point  here  for  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbauffh  railway. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  would  be  only  speculative. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  concede  that,  and  unless  it  reaches  far  more 
than  that  amount  I  shall  be  greatlv  surprised,  in  view  of  the  different 
types  of  railroads  that  have  oeen  built  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  only  idea  I  had  in  mind  was.  that  it  might  he  better 
to  have  reliable  figures,  othci-wise  we  woula  have  that  much  more 
confusion. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  we  will  add  to  these  figures  considerably 
rather  than  deduct  anything. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  but  any  figures  we  would 
attempt  to  get  at  now  would  be  unreliable. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  construction  railroad  item,  $659,000,  presumably — 
but  we  have  no  data  on  that  to  show  where  that  went;  that  is,  nothing 
to  indicate  from  the  item — to  provide  one-third,  well,  one-third  ot 
that  went  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Corporation,  and  that  would  add  more  than  $200,000  to  the  fignres 
alreadv  in  hand.  In  other  words,  added  to  that  $4,585,511.99, 
approximately,  thQ  estimated  cost  of  the  railroad  going  a  distance  of 
38  miles,  there  is  the  further  item,  of  which  one-third  would  be  over 
$200,000.  That  would  make  a  total  of  over  $5,000,000,  as  the  state- 
ment stands,  for  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  railroad,  built  a  distance 
of  38  miles.  Is  that  as  you  xmderstand  it,  or  I  will  give  you  this 
statement  to  look  at? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  I  understand  what  you  ask  from  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  fact  about  it? 

Gen.  Nenoher.  That  is  apparently  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  does  not  affect  the  spruce  contract  of  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation,  which  reached,  in  expendi- 
tures, over  $5,000,000  in  addition.  This  was  for  $5,000,000,  if  these 
figures  are  anywhere  near  correct,  $5,000,000  for  a  railroad  for  cany- 
ing  logs  a  distance  of  38  or  40  miles  at  the  extreme  terminus.  Do  von 
know  anything  about  the  cost  of  logging  railroads  or  anything  of  taat 
kind,  out  in  that  country  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  we  will  have  to  get  that  information  out  there  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  cost  would  reach  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
$125,000  a  mile,  apparently,  from  the  figures  given  in  your  statement, 
it  this  basis  of  estunate  is  correct? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freab.  You,  like  myself,  have  no  exact  knowledge,  because 
until  these  items  can  be  allocated  back  to  the  various  raihroads  we 
have  not  the  data;  it  is  more  a  surmise,  except  that  we  do  know  that 
certain  items  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  railroad  in  the  State  of 
Washington  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  ask  that  the  statement  be  marked  ''Exhibit 
No.  105  (Gen.  Menoher,  Exhibit  F)/'  and  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 
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(Accordingly,  the  statement  is  copied  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  105. 

[United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  Portland,  Ore.] 

Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements ^  June  30^  1919. 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1919: 

Sale  of  debenture  bonds $21, 500, 000. 00 

Capital  stock 100, 000. 00 

Commercial  lumber  sales 579, 070  36 

Aircraft  lumber  sales 5, 059, 074.  63 

Salvage  sales 1, 926, 966. 33 

Deposits  on  rejected  bids k 651, 621. 04 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1, 965, 968. 26 

Total  receipts $31,782,700.62 

Less  cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1919 10,  517, 482.  66 

Total  expenditures  by  corporation  to  June  30,  1919 21, 265,  217. 96 

nnf>aid  vouchers  in  process  to  June  30,  1919 368.  81 

Expenditures  by  Bureau  of  Airplane  Production  and  Signal  Corps 

prior  to  corporation 27, 497, 240. 12 

Total  expenditures  per  statement  attached 48,  762, 826. 89- 

ABSTBACT   OP  EXPENDITURES  TO  JUNE  30,  1019. 

Capital  expenditures : $4, 500, 674.  70 

Lands  and  timberlands $740,  725.  00 

Haulage  equipment 80, 617.  91 

Donkey  ei^rine  equipment 1, 352, 979.  09 

Raib-oad  equipment 1,  111,  609.  83 

Marine  equipment 75, 499.  38 

Tools  and  appliances 17, 271.  39 

Furniture  and  fixtures 66,  734.  47 

Towage  and  rafting  equipment 52, 931.  88 

Construction— railroad 659, 015. 12 

Construction — general 4, 807.  24 

Warehouse  material — Vancouver  Barracks 344, 483. 39 

B.  A.  P.  advances  to  contractors 22, 592, 532. 39* 

Aircraft  Lumber  Co 60, 605.  41 

Airplane  Spruce  &  Lumber  Co 1, 657, 389. 97 

Clallam  Co.  operations 18, 21B.  53 

Deer  Island  Logging  Co 4,000.00 

Enumclaw  operations 25, 970. 84 

Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros.  Co 3, 306, 266.  65 

Monarch  Mill 99, 497.  98 

Edward  Murphy •. . .  249, 564. 89 

Oregon  Planing  Mill  Owners  Association 126, 581.  26 

Port  Angeles  Cut-Up  Plant 282.  99 

Portland  Lumber  Co 270, 908. 16 

Siems,  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  (spruce).  4, 341, 147. 85 

Siems,  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  (railroad)  3, 988, 511. 93 

S.  P.  D.  Railroad  No.  9 13,647.12 

N.  F.  Titus 6,  363.  93 

Toledo  Sawmill 821,825.27 

Vancouver  Cut-Up  Plant 1,975,534.04 

Warrenton  Mill 12, 253.  24 

Warren  Spruce  Co 5, 613, 964. 33 

War  Credit  Board  advances  to  contractors 2,493  735  SO 

.    Henry  A.  Brewer 6, 300. 00 

J.  Canby  Morgan 8,920.18 

A.  P.  Stoekwell  Lumber  Co 20,515.62 

Wm.  E.Warren 8,000.00 
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War  Credit  Board  advances  to  contractors — Continued. 

Airplane  Spruce  &  Lumber  Co $300, 000. 00 

Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros.  Co 300,000. 00 

Warren  Spruce  Co 600, 000. 00 

Siems,  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  (railroad)  500, 000. 00 

Siems,  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  (spruce) .  750, 000. 00 

Disbursements  ifor  quartermaster $90, 4f»l.  22 

Construction  cantonment 13, 416. 85 

Division  Military  Expense 33>916.  68 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  men  in  field 43, 127.  69 

(.•antB  and  lumber  purchased  for  cut-up  plant 8, 667, 585. 37 

Lumber  purchased  for  shipment  direct 5, 099, 31 1.  W 

Commercial  lumber  section 99, 424. 30 

Purchase  of  lumber 35, 270. 19 

Milling  and  other  expenses 64, 154. 11 

I  ntercompany  and  interledger  charges ? 1, 506, 639. 30 

Accounts  receivable. , 86, 287. 98 

Stumpage  payable 135, 247. 10 

Siems  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation 63, 290. 09 

Warren  Spruce  Co 50. 00 

Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros 30, 897. 76 

Deposits  on  rejected  bids 651, 621. 04 

Logger  and  mill  operators'  accounts 539, 245. 33 

Contract  logging  operations 30, 822. 12 

Division  overhead •. .        664, 069. 61 

Cruising  expense 3, 362. 12 

Deposit  for  fire  protection 101, 406. 80 

Insurance  expense 456. 84 

Headquarters  expense 272, 359. 31 

Information  section  expense 812. 96 

Inspection  expense 57, 789. 30 

Loading  and  handling  lumber 415. 92 

Loyal  Le^on  expense 47, 255. 02 

Military  information 877. 50 

Plant  protection  expense 1, 303. 34 

Scaling  expense 11, 691. 94 

Taxes 17,512.50 

Towage  expense 59, 180. 59 

Transportation  expense 89, 665. 47 

Liquidation  of  operations 3,  Oil,  550. 09 

Assembling  expense 59, 597. 69 

Insurance  expense 43, 402. 87 

Legal  expense 1, 822. 61 

Transportation  expense 16, 204. 42 

Fire-protection  expense 497. 10 

Appraising  and  inspecting  expense 500. 00 

Freight  expense 599, 123. 20 

Sales  board  expense 53, 364. 93 

Selling  expense $13, 078. 87 

Allowances 25. 38 

Commissions *. 23,362.05 

Advertising 16, 843. 23 

Repairs  to  property  for  sale. 55. 40 

Operat  ng  expenses  not  included  in  costs 159, 865. 22 

Portland  Lumber  Co 1, 727. 80 

Oregon  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation   282.94 

Vancouver  Cut-up  Plant 43, 060. 51 

Airplane  Spruce  Lumber  Co 7, 187. 28 

0  rant  Smith-Porter  Bros 43, 637. 72 

Warren  Spruce  Co 57, 273. 18 

Siems  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Cor- 
poration        1, 641. 35 

Edward  Murphy 968. 64 

N.  F.Titus 53.80 

S.  P.  D.  R.  R.  No.  9 4,032.00 
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liquidatioii  of  operationB — Continued. 

Liqu  dation  expenses $103, 611.  73 

Airplane  Spruce  Lumber  Co |30, 496. 85 

Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros 33, 160. 03 

Warren  Spruce  Co 39, 743. 72 

Enumclaw  operations 36. 50 

Portland  Lumber  Co 158. 19 

Siems  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Cor- 
poration R.  R 16. 44 

Release  of  claims — contract  cancellations 1, 973, 560. 32 


Total $48,762,826.89 

Mr.  Fbeab.  We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  Maj.  Foulois. 
TESTIMOmr  OF  HAJ.  B.  D.  FOULOIS,  AVIATION  COBPS. 

Mr.  Frear.  Greneral,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Governihent? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Grovemment  26  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  is  your  rank  now  ? 

Maj.  FoxjLOis.  My  present  rank  is  major — captain  of  Infantry  and 
major  of  Aviation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe 
in  August,  1914? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  was  captain  in  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  our  entry  into  the  war  what 
was  it  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  At  our  entiy  into  the  war  I  was  captain  of  Infantry 
and  major  of  Aviation,  and  I  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  on 
July  24,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  when  we  were  entering  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  tell  us,  major,  the  preparations  that  had  been 
made  by  this  Grovemment,  so  far  as  you  know,  at  the  time  of  our 
entry  into  the  war  for  an  aviation  program — that  would  be  in  April, 
1917? 

Maj.  Foulois.  The  only  comprehensive  preparation  that  was  made 
by  our  Grovemment  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  April  6,  1917, 
was  certain  preparations  which  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  charged  me 
with  approximately  in  March,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  that  time  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Gen.  Squier. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  just  a  month  before  our  entry  into  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  in  August,  1916,  eight  months  in  round  numbers, 

f)rior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  Congress  had  appropriated  $13,000,000 
or  aviation  purposes.  What  was  done  during  that  eight  months 
after  that  appropriation,  which  followed  smaller  appropriations,  if 
you  know  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  preparation 
that  was  made  prior  to  my  assignment  of  duty  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you,  general,  be  likely  to  have  any  informa- 
tion— ^in  a  general  way,  I  am  speaking — ^if  any  definite  policy  or  pro- 
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gram  had  been  entered  into  by  the  military  service  of  the  Army 
aviation  activities  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  is  m^  recollection  that  there  was  no  definite  mili- 
tary poUcy  as  regards  aviation  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Fbear.  And  what  had  been  done  prior  to  those  eight  months, 
subsequent  to  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  these  $13,000,000  for 
aviation  purposes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  aviation  pur- 
poses certain  steps  had  been  taken  m  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  aviation  school  at  North  Island,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  the  expansion  of  the  aviation  school  at  Fort  Omaha; 
the  establishment  and  development  of  an  aviation  station  of  the 
Kegular  Army  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Steps  had  also  been  taken, 
according  to  my  recollection 

Mr.  Fbear  (interposing).  Just  indicate  what  the  steps  are,  just 
BS  definitely  as  you  can. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  was  trying  to  clear  them  up.  Steps  were  taken 
hy  me  as  department  aeronautical  officer  of  tne  Southern  Depart- 
ment, Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  to  organize  additional  squadrons. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  For  assignment  to  duty  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  at  the  time  we  were  having  our  difficulties  on 
the  Mexican  border,  was  it  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  was  shortly  after  that.  I  had  charge  of  the 
first  aerial  squadron  in  Mexico  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  planes  did  we  have  down  there  when 
Gen.  Pershing  went  across  the  line  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  took  eight  planes  into  Mexico  as  the  initial 
equipment  of  that  sauadron. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  tnat  was  about  what  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  crossed  the  hue  on  March  19,  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  those — ^just  elementary  training  planes  t 

Maj.  F0UT.01S.  Those  were  elementary  training  machines? 

Mr.  Frear.    Curtiss? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Of  the  Curtiss  tvpe,  JN  2  or  3,  I  think  they  were 
at  that  time  designated.  These  planes  lasted,  as  I  recollect,  possibly 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  planes  lasted  six  weeks  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  smashed  or  lost. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  serviceable  for  that  kind  of  work  i 

Maj.  FouLOis.  With  the  exception  of  two,  which  lasted  approxi- 
mately that  period,  and  we  condemned  them  as  unsafe  for  lurther 
use. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  were  the  next  stejw  taken,  General,  that  is, 
either  in  the  manufacture  of  planes  or  starting  on  this  proCTam  ? 

Maj.  FoiTLOis.  The  only  other  steps  that  were  taken,  as  1  recoPect, 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  were  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the 
ffiers  to  stimulate  the  production  of  advance  types  of  pianes  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  in  that  regard,  that  is,  just  briefly; 
and  when  was  that  ? 

Maj.  F0UT.01S.  There  was  practically  nothing  done,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  except  that  as  a  result  of  steps  wUch  we  had  insisted 
upon,  from  our  Dorder  experience,  to  have  our  technical  sectioos 
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cooperate  with  the  manufacturers  and  develop  and  work  on  moie 
advanced  types  of  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  manufacturers  did  you  consult  with  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  Curtiss  Co.,  which  at 
that  time  was  about  the  only  company  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  At  Buffalo? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  at  Buffalo — was  about  the  only  company 
in  the  United  States  sufficiently  organized  and  on  a  productive  basis 
to  do  business  with. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  do,  for  instance,  in  making  this  arrange- 
ment? Did  you  pay  them  advance  money,  or  what  method  was 
pursued  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  steps  that  were 
taken  on  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  know  about  that?  We  are  trying  to 
follow  this  down  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  information  should  be  on  file  in  the  aviation 
records  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  As  I  recollect,  it  should  be  in  the  period  during 
1916. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  ought  to  be  in  the  records  there  now  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done,  General;  if  you  will  follow  it  up? 
You  had  eight  planes  in  1915  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  Mexican  border  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  six  of  those  were  destroyed  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  next  took  place  in  the  aviation  service  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  a  result  of  our  experiences  in  Mexico  and  the 
great  necessity  for  airplanes  of  a  supenor  type  and  improved  type, 
capable  of  operating  in  the  high  altitudes  of  Mexico,  numerous  tele- 
grams and  requests  were  made  through  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  pimitive  expedition,  Gen.  Pershing,  to  Washington,  to  expedite 
and  supply  his  forces  with  machines  capable  of  operating  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Based  upon  those  requests,  several  types  of  planes 
were  sent  to  us  at  Colimibus,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  from  ? 

Mw.  FouLOis.  From  the  Curtiss  Co.,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  first  lot  of  these  machines  arrived  at  Columbus  between  the  peri- 
ods of  May  and  September,  1916.  I  am  not  q^uite  positive  of  the  time 
he  went  in  there — ^March,  1915  or  1916 — I  thmk  it  was  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Secretary  of  War  testified  here  1916. 

Maj.  Foulois.  As  I  say,  it  was  in  that  period,  between  May,  1916, 
and  September,  1916,  when  we  receivea  the  replacements  of  the 
machines  that  had  been  destroyed  or  condemned. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  althougn  in  Europe,  England  and  France  and 
Italy  and  Russia  at  that  time  had  been  at  war  with  the  German 
nation  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  have  been  having  hos- 
tilities on  the  Mexican  border  for  some  time.  When  we  did  get  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  airplanes  we  started  with  eight  planes,  six  of 
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those  were  destroyed;  and  then  we  sent  for  some  more  elementary 
training  planes. 

During  all  this  period — and  you  have  given  some  study,  the  com- 
mittee assumes,  to  this  subject  of  aviation — England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  were  putting  fighting  planes  or  pursuit  planes  in  the 
service,  although  those  planes  were  not  armed  at  the  outset,  were  they  t 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  fighting  planes  or  pursuit  planes  had  we  adopted, 
either  by  manufacture  or  owierwise,  up  to  this  time  of  1916,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Maj.  FotTLois.  None. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Eiu^opean  coimtries  had  been  at  war  for  a 
year  and  a  half? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  became  of  these  machines  that  were  sent  down 
from  the  Curtiss  factory,  of  which  you  spoke.  General — that  is,  these 
various  types  of  machmes  that  came  down,  what  kind  of  machines 
were  they,  particularly  what  were  they  used  lor  ?  Were  they  training 
machines,  or  what  service  could  be  rendered  by  them  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  At  the  time  we  were  operating  in  Mexico  the  only 
type  of  plane  that  we  knew  of  in  the  United  States  that  could  be  used 
at  all  was  the  type  that  we  had  at  that  time,  the  same  type  with  which 
our  first  squadron  was  equinped. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  were  elementary  training  planes  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  was  adopted  as  the  elementary  training  tvpe. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Was  not  the  Caproni  plane 
being  used  at  that  time  in  Italy? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  one  of  the  early  machines,  if  we  are  right  I 

Maj.  FouTX)is.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  Spad  was  being  used  at  that  time  by  the 
French  ?    That  is  a  fighting  plane  and  always  has  been  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  believe  so.  The  only  planes  that  we  had  that 
would  answer  any  service  condition  over  here  was  the  tjrpe  with  which 
the  first  air  squadron  was  equipped  when  we  went  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  was  the  JN-4  or  JN-3 — ^I  think  they  just  made 
some  slight  change  in  the  model. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  only  an  elementary  training  plane  I 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  even  an  advanced  training  plane  t 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  service 
and  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  determined  what  use  could  be 
made  of  this  $13,000,000  appropriated  for  the  aviation  service  back 
in  August,  1916,  we  will  say,  General — that  is,  outside  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  War,  who,  of  course,  is  the  one  who  has  the  authority  to 
direct  the  expenditure  of  these  various  appropriations  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  As  I  recollect,  the  aviation  service  at  that  time  was 
directly  under  the  charge  of  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  who  was  that  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Gen.  Squier.  There  was  at  that  time,  as  I  found 
out  afterwards,  when  I  reported  for  duty  here  in  March,  1917,  a 
separate  section — that  is,  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps 
was  actually  under  the  charge  of  a  subordinate  officer. 
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Mr.  Frear.  This  was  before  our  entrance  into  the  wax  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  next  occurred  after  these  training  planes  had 
been  sent  down  there  from  the  Curtiss  Co. — that*  was  m  the  fall  of 
1916,  as  I  understand  it,  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war — in  the 
nature  of  preparation  or  tne  procurement  of  aviation  machines  of 
any  kind,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  preparation  that  was 
made  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  European  war  had  been  on  for  two  and  a  half 
years  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  What  was  done  by  any  one 
m  authority,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  regard  to  sending  American  avia- 
tors or  othe  officers  over  to  Europe  to  study  the  aviation  activities 
over  there  ? 

Mai.  FouLOis.  The  onlysteps  taken,  according  to  my  recollection, 
was  tne  sending  of  Maj.  William  Mitchel,  now  brigadier  general,  to 
France,  I  think,  either  m  the  fall  of  1916  or  the  early  spring  of  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  about  the  time  or  before  our  entry 
into  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  send,  if  I  recollect,  three 
flying  officers  to  France  for  training  and  instruction  in  the  French 
flying  schools. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  were  they  sent  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  were  sent,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
either  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  of  1917. 

'Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  officers  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Give  them  to  us. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  three  officers  selected,  as  I  recollect,  were  Capt. 
Carberry,  Capt.  Johnson,  and  I  think,  Capt.  Milling. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  authority  were  the/given,  or  what  directions, 
if  you  know,  were  given  to  them  by  the  War  Department  when  they 
were  sent  to  Europe  prior  to  the  entry  of  our  country  into  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  any  instructions. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  we  would  have  to  get  that  from  them  indi- 
vidually ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  followed  the  sending  of  these  officers  to  Europe 
in  reg:ard  to  aviation  activities  on  our  part? 

Maj.  FouLois.  As  a  result  of  their  being  sent? 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  any  other  people  sent? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  officers  did  we  have  in  Europe  detailed  on 
the  different  hues  of  battle,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  or, 
do  you  know.  General? 

Maj.  Foinx)is.  I  am  not  positive.  But  it  is  my  recollection 
that  the  only  officers  directly  concerned  with  air  service  matters 
were  the  three  officers  mentioned. 

;Nfr.  Frear.  My  question  goes  further  than  that.  It  has  been 
customary  with  this  Government  to  get  other  Grovernments,  in  the 
case  of  war  with  some  foreign  Government,  to  send  certain  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  studying  conditions  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  officers  did  we  have  in  Europe  at  that  time 
on  Russian  and  other  borders  ?  r^  i 
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Maj.  FoTJLOis.  We  had,  to  the  best  of  ray  recollection,  several 
officers  who  were  specifically  charged  with  all  nuhtary  matters. 

Mr.  Fhear.  Studying  conditions  generally  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir;  with  most  of  the  belligerents. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  each  different  belligerent? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  my  recollection  that  steps  had 
been  taken  or  had  been  proposed  to.  all  of  the  belUgerents  in  connec- 
tion with  sending  aviation  officers,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
they  refused  to  take  American  observers. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  refused  to  permit  the  Americans  to  observe  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  will  we  get  that  information  from  official 
records  ?  That  certainly  would  be  matter  of  record  in  some  official 
records,  would  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  should  be  a  matter  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  if  he  was  actine  in  behalf  of  this  Government 
and  he  was  anxious  about  it  he  woiud  have  the  Secretary  of  War 
make  that  request,  would  he  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  I  particularly  remember  that,  because  I 
recollect  sending  a  letter  to  Washington  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
specifically  asking  to  be  sent  abroad  as  an  observer  on  the  battle 
fronts  and  that  the  answer  I  received  was  that  this  matter  had  been 
taken  up  through  the  embassies  and  through  regular  channels,  and 
that  autnority  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  any  communication  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  foreign  governments  or  anyone  e'se 
in  authority  asking  that  aviators  be  permitted  to  go  from  this  country 
abroad  to  study  aviation  there  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  did  understand  that  in  some  of  the  channels 
that  that  matter  was  ui^ed  they  objected  to  it  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  character  of  the  objection,  or  do  you 
know  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  I  endeavored  to  find  out,  after  I  reported  for 
duty  in  Washington,  the  principal  objection  seemed  to  be  the  great 
secrecy  which  they  exercised  to  keen  each  other  from  knowing  the 
profi:ress  in  ayiation. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  were,  as  a  Government,  loaning  a  great  many 
millions  of  dollars,  reaching  into  billions  of  dollars,  to  various  gov- 
ernments at  that  time,  were  we  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Not  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right,  although  individual  loans  had  been  made 
at  that  time. 

T^o  you  know,  General,  whether  England  objected  to  our  aviators 
going  over  there  and  studying  conditions? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I,  of  my  own  knowledge,  do  not  know  of  any  of  the 
countries  objecting. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  according  to  this  rumor  or  this  report,  can  you 
tell  what  nations  it  was  that  objected  ? 

Maj.  F0U1.01S.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  whether  England  or  France  or  Italy, 
or  what  nations  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  no  information  on  that  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  request  made  by  this  Government  to  study 
conditions  on  the  German  or  Austrian  side,  who  also  were  supplied 
with  certain  aircraft  at  that  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  had,  as  I  recollect, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  wai,  or  at  least  prior  to  our  entering 
the  war,  American  Army  observers  with  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Frear.  Prior  to  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  American  Army  observers  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  With  the  German  armies  in  the  field  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  none  studying  aviation  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Not  as  a  specialty. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Germany  was  ahead  of  all  other  governments 
when  she  entered  the  war  with  her  aviation  program,  was  she  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  certain  phases. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  not  that  true  not  only  of  battle  and  pursuit 
planes  and  balloon  service  and  all? 

Mai.  Fouix)is.  It  was  generally  thought  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  tnat  the  Gennans  particularly  lead  in  their  lighter-than-air  craft, 
that  is,  the  balloon  service,  and  had  not  developed  the  airplane  up 
to  the  point  that  France  had. 

Mr.  Fear.  She  had  more,  had  she  not,  than  any  other  nation? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  think  she  did,  judging  from  results  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  effort  made  by  us,  or  do  you  know,  to  send 
aviators  to  Germany  or  Austria  to  study  their  methods  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  this  $13,000,000  that  Congress 
appropriated  in  August,  1916,  if  you  know? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  nave  no  recollection  as  to  the  actual  disposition 
of  the  money  or  its  allotment. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  War  any- 
thing about  the  aviation  program  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  directly;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  it  that  you  talked  with,  Gen.  Squier  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  discussed  this  with  him  frequently  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  service,  as  you  viewed  it,  and  as  it  finally  turned  out 
to  be  very  important  ? 

Maj.  FouTX)is.  Having  been  in  it  since  1908,  I  had  impressed  on 
the  Cnief  Signal  Officer  and  upon  every  other  officer  in  the  Army 
with  whom  f  could  talk,  the  importance  of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  man  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  Army  becomes 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  To  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  pREAR.  And  he  has  the  thing  close  at  heart,  and  you  did  that 
in  respect  of  the  Air  Service  in  the  Army  ? 

1^  Maj.  FouLOis.  I  was  so  interested  in  the  Air  Service  in  the  early 
days  that  I  spent  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  in  1910  down  in  Texas. 
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Mr.  Freab.  So  that  when  we  entered  the  wax  with  Germany  we 
had  no  program,  as  you  say,  but  we  had  sent  over  three  officers,  and 
that. was  the  only  effort  we  had  made.  Do  you  know  where  those 
officers  were  sent  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  All  of  those  officers,  to  my  recollection,  were  sent 
to  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  month  was  that  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  am  not  positive  of  the  month,  but  it  is  my  recol- 
lection that  thev  were  all  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war — at 
the  time  we  declared  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  would  seem  that  France,  of  all  the  nations,  in  any 
event,  was  not  objecting  to  our  sending  observers  or  officers  there  to 
study  aviation  conditions,  if  they  were  sent  over  there  for  that  pur- 
pose at  that  time. 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  would  be  the  natural  assumption;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  do  not  know  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the 
other  nations  was  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  next  step.  General,  so  far  as  you  know, 
after  these  three  officers  were  sent  over?  Did  they  bring  back  any 
recommendations,  or  did  they  do  anything? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Those  officers  remained  over  there  practically 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  France,  principally? 

Maj.  FouLois.  In  France;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  remained  in  the  aviation  service? 

Maj.  FouLOis.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else  was  done,  the  next  step  that  was  taken  by 
this  Government,  over  there,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  None  to  my  recollection  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  what  occurred  f 

Maj.  FouLOis.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  first  step  taken 
in  connection  with  getting  in  touch  with  foreign  developments  and 
possible  application  of  it  to  our  own  use,  was  the  sending  of  a  mission 
under  the  late  Col.  Boiling,  which  I  think  was  about  in  June. 

Mr.  Frear.  June,  19171 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  first  definite  step  that  was  taken,  after 
war  was  declared  between  Germany  and  France.  The  first  step  that 
we  took  to  ascertain  conditions  over  there  definitely  was  the  sendin£ 
of  the  Boiling  Commission  in  June,  1917.  They  went  over  there  anu 
made  a  study  and  reported  when  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  They  reported  continuously  by  cable  and  mail 
their  progress  beginning  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  England, 
and  thereafter  in  France,  after  they  arrived  there.  Their  first  step 
was  in  England,  and  they  continued  to  report,  according  to  my 
recollection,  by  mail  and  cable  until  the  return  of  one  or  two  members 
of  the  commission,  or  several  members  of  the  commission  in  August 
or  September. 

Mr.  Frear.  September,  is  the  testimony,  if  I  recollect? 

Maj.  FouLOis.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  Col.  Clark's  testimony  and  other  members 
of  the  commission  who  returned  with  him  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  When  was  it  Gen.  Boiling  died? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  He  was  killed  between  the  21  st  and  23d — I  am  not 
sure  of  the  date  now;  he  was  killed  in  the  big  spring  offensive  1918. 
Mr.  Frear.  In  what  month  ? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  March,  1918, 

Mr.  Freab.  Did  he  return  with  the  commission  at  that  time  ? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ck)l.  Clark  sent  some  recommendations  back  here  in 
June  bv  cable,  and  he  testifies  about  it,  and  that  is  the  information 
from  the  Thomas  committee,  that  his  recommendations  called  for 
the  building  of  three  English  aircraft,  two  French  aircraft,  Spads; 
one  Italian,  a  Caproni — six  in  all;  that  none  of  those  recommenda- 
tions were  followed  out.  That  is,  as  you  understand  it — that  is  his 
recommendation  by  cable  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  is  my  recollection  that  he  made  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  none  of  those  recommendations  were  followed 
out,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No;  and  he  also  made  the  recommendation  after 
he  returned. 
Mr.  Frear.  But  I  am  bringing  it  up  to  September.      . 
Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  that  time  no  steps  had  been  taken  by  this 
Government,  so  lar  as  you  know,  in  adopting  any  program  for  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes  up  to  September,  1917  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Other  than  conferences  here  in  Washington  with 
representatives  of  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  no  definite  program  was  determined  upon  ? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  No  definite  steps  were  taken. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  after  the  steps  were  taken  they  were  continually 
changed,  and  they  reversed  themselves  very  frequently,  did  they 
not,  n*om  that  time  on  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  can  not  say  that,  sir,  because  I  left  in  October, 
and  I  had  no  actual  knowledge  except  from  hearsay  and  reading. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  information  that  you  gathered  ? 
Maj.  Fouiois.  The  information  that  I  had  upon  it  is  simply  infor- 
mation that  I  read  recently  in  hearings,  I  thinK,  held  in  Washington 
during  1918.     The  only  definite  information  that  I  had  prior  to  my 
sailing  for  France,  in  October,  1917,  was  the  action  talcen  by  the 
joint  Army  and  Navy  technical  aircraft  force,  of  which  1  was  chair- 
man, and  of  which  Col.  Clark  was  also  a  member,  was  the  substantia- 
tion of  his  recommendations. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  his  recommendations  which  he  brought  back) 
Mai.  FouLOis.  His  recommendations  for  certain  types  to  be  pro- 
ducedf  in  this  country  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  types  to  be 
entirely  produced  in  our  big  program. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  returned  m  &ptember,  1917.     How  long  was  it 
before  we  reached  any  point  of  production  on  any  machine,  so  far 
as  you  know,  or  were  you  in  Europe? 
Maj.  FouLOis.  I  was  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  who  would  know  about  that,  coming  down  to  the 
time  you  left — ^who  would  know  what  was  done?  We  understand 
you  have  no  information  excepting  what  you  learned  from  other 
Bources  of  what  was  done  after  ne  retmned. 
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Maj.  FotfLOis.  Who  would  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Freab.  Yes;  who  would  have  that  information,  who  could  we 
call  upon  to  furnish  us  information  and  see  what  was  done  after 
September,  1917,  at  the  return  of  the  Boiling  Commission,  outside  of 
Col.  Clark  himself?  His  testimony,  of  course,  has  been  taken,  and 
also  that  of  Maj.  Muhlenberg  and  others  have  been  taken  by  other 
committees.  But  we  want  to  avoid  the  covering  of  the  same  ground 
which  has  been  gone  over  by  other  committees  so  far  as  we  can. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  persons  who  had  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  air  production,  or  what  progress  had 
been  made  m  air  production,  in  my  opinion,  after  my  sailing  to  France 
and  during  the  period  of  the  war,  would  be  the  men  whom  we  coop- 
erated with  in  connection  with  drawing  up  the  program  and  who 
afterwards  took  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Fbear.  That  is,  in  this  country  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  were  they  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Men  that  were  primarily  in  charge,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, when  I  left,  who  woulU  be  charged  with  the  question  of  pro- 
duction, were  Col.  Deeds 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  a  military  man,  excepting  that  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Army  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  aviation  section,  Signal 
Corps. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Had  he  ever  had  any  prior  experience  in  aviation,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  motor  man  and  maniifacturer  there  in  Dayton  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  A  maniifacturer  in  Dayton.  And  in  addition  to 
Col.  Deeds,  I  believe,  was  Col.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  a  man  who  was  from  Philadelphia,  a  banker, 
was  he  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  engaged,  according  to  the  testimony,  I  think,  in 
handling  motor  stocks  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Howard  Coffin  was  closely  associated 
with  the  airplane  production  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Coffin,  as  I  understand  it,  was  a  man  who  had 
been  interested  in  aviation.    What  was  his  business  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  I  recollect,  his  business  prior  to  mv  personal 
association  with  him  was  as  president  or  vice  president  of  tlie  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  with  a  motor  company  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  who  else  was  there  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  other  members  of  the  aircrift 
production.  There  was  Col.  Walden,  who  had  a  temporaiy  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  he  or^inally  connected  with ) 

Maj.  FouLOis.  He  was  originally  associated  with  the  Packard  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  these  men  up  to  this  point  were  men  con- 
nected with  the  motor  car  industry,  outside  of  Montgomery,  who 
was  connected  with  a  bank,  and,  of  coiunse,  Deeds,  who  was  interested 
in  motor  work — that  is,  with  his  Delco  system  and  things  of  ^e  kind.       i 
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But  outside  of  them,  none  of  these  men  were  in  aviation  work  who  ever 
had  experience;  that  is  true,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Maj.  EouLois.  According  to  my  knowledge.  They  were  the  rep- 
resentatives with  whom  we  dealt;  that  is,  the  Army  and  Navy  tecn- 
nical  force,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and  two  other  Army  officers 
and  these  naval  officers.  The  previously  named  officers  were  the 
men  with  whom  we  dealt  entirely  in  coordinating  our  military  avia- 
tion program,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  production  of  new 
types  and  of  all  types  of  machines. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  read  just  briefly  from  the  Hughes  report.  Let  me 
say  that  the  Hughes  report  was  based  on  the  testimony  of  nearly 
300  witnesses,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  was  in 
attendance  throughout  the  hearing,  and  he  practically  approved  of 
all  the  findings,  n  I  recollect,  of  the  Hughes  report,  excepting  the 
^[uestion  in  regard  to  Col.  Deeds's  prosecution,  and  I  read  just  briefly, 
in  order  to  save  going  over  this  agam,  from  that  part  under  the  subject 
head  of  "  Service  or  combat  and  bombing  planes  — this  was,  I  assmne, 
while  you  were  in  Europe,  but  it  states  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 
various  claims.     [Reading:] 

The  program  charts  which  were  prepared  show  extraordinary  variations  with  respect 
to  quantities  and  surprising  expectations  as  to  deliveries.  Thus  the  program  for 
DH-48  shows  a  total  program  on  August  2,  1917,  of  8,000;  August  16,  of  7,500;  August 
22,  of  5,000;  August  24,  of  6,000;  August  25,  of  15,000;  August  31,  of  6,000;  September 

4,  of  15,000;  October  17,  of  250;  October  29,  of  1,000,  at  which  number  it  appears  to 
have  been  continued  until  January  1$,  1918,  from  which  time  it  was  increased  until 
4,500  appear  in  the  program  of  F'ebruary  11,  1918,  and  8,000  in  that  of  February  19 
and  thereafter. 

That  is  the  DH-4,  and  that  is  the  only  machine  we  ever  sent  to 
the  front  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  is  the  only  American  produced  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  machine  we  did  send  there  of  any 
kind? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  We  bought  machines  over  there.    He  says: 

According  to  this  program  of  schedule  it  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  on  August  2, 
1917,  that  25  DH  4's  would  be  delivered  in  October,  100  in  November,  425  in  Decem- 
ber, 750  in  January,  and  1,000  in  February,  and  more  in  each  of  the  succeeding  months. 
Even  as  late  as  September  4,  1917,  the  schedule  shows  expected  deliveries  of  a^-  ia 
October,  1917;  250  in  November;  1,063  in  December;  and  in  the  program  of  November 

5,  50  were  scheduled  for  delivery  in  December,  100  for  January,  etc. 

The  program  of  September  5, 1917,  for  the  DH  9*s  calls  for  2,000  of  this  type;  that  of 
October  9,  for  4,000;  October  17,  6,750;  October  25,  7,750;  October  29,  7,000;  at  which  it 
was  continued  until  January  18, 1918,  when  it  became  7,500,  to  be  reduced  on  February 
1  to  6,400,  and  on  February  12  the  DH  9  schedule  was  canceled. 

We  never  received  any  DH  9's  on  the  fighting  line,  did  we  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony,  that  we  never 
had  a  fighting  plane  or  bombing  plane  on  the  fighting  front  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  excepting,  as  claimed  by  certain  people,  that  the 
DH  4  could  answer  for  bombing  purposes.     We  have  discussed  that 
here,  and  there  is  no  need  of  returning  to  it.    And  that  we  had  213  of 
those  at  the  front  on  the  day  of  the  armistice.     That  is  the  machioe 
which  has  been  styled  by  Kickenbacker,  who  was  in  the  aviation 
service,  as  a  ''flying  coflBn." 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  of  the  motor  being  at  one  end,  psoUne  tank 
at  the  oUier,  and  the  aviator  in  bet^ —  ^-^  had  no  posswk  chance  o' 
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escape,  according  to  the  testimony,  in  case  of  an  accident,  and  he 
could  get  out  neither  in  front  nor  behind;  that  was  the  objection^  was 
it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  One  of  the  objections. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  Gen.  Pershing  sent  over  60  objections, 
referred  to  by  Gen.  Patrick,  some  material  and  some  not  material  1 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Having  instituted  the  investigation,  I  had  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  DH  4,  or  do  you  car©  to 
express  it? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  DH  4,  as  we  received  it,  needed  a  lot  of  correc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Frear.  What,  among  others — I  mean,  that  were  most  impor- 
tant? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  most  important  one,  of  course,  from  the  flyer's 
standpoint,  was  the  one  you  just  brought  up  and,  in  connection  with 
that,  the  nonprotected  gas  tank.  We  had  types  of  machines  there 
in  France  of  gas  tanks  protected. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  ui^ed  by  aviators,  so 
far  as  efficiency  of  use  is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  the  pilot  and 
observer  were  separated  so  that  they  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other  readily  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  is  one  of  the  practical  objections  in  the 
matter  of  efficient  operation.  There  were  a  great  many  technical 
and  mechanical  objections  to  the  macHine. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  of  the  type  of  machine. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Of  that  type,  that  was  one  of  the  principal 
objections. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  was  it  not  true,  that  as  an  armed  plane  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  what  we  call  synchronizing — 
the  use  of  the  gim  in  that  respect  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Without  referring  to  the  original  half  of  them, 
I  presume  that  was  one  of  the  objections  we  found.  I  niight  state 
in  connection  with  that,  if  you  care  to  have  a  little  history  on  it, 
which  might  clear  up  a  few  points  and  would  only  require  a  few 
moments 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  straightened  out  afterwards? 

Maj.  FouLois.  A  great  many  of  these  faults  were  anticipated,  and 
it  was  purely  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  m  Mexico. 
When  the  first  machine  arrived,  I  directed  my  chief  engineer  to 
go  down  and  inspect  that  plane  and  find  everything  conceivably 
wrong  wdth  it.  That  was  the  first  De  HavUand  plane  sent  over. 
I  directed  him  to  go  through  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  report 
on  everything,  with  his  committee,  that  he  could  find  wrong.   , 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  those  objections  which  in  the  Pershing  cable- 
gram of  June  24,  1918,  were  based  on  the  first  De  Haviland? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  TTie  first  machine  that  arrived  in  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  several,  or  just  that  one  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  One  or  two  came  later,  but  the  inspectiim,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  was  made  on  the  very  first  one  that  arrived, 
and  the  mspection  was  made  with  the  idea  of  immediately  finding 
out  what  was  wrong,  and  send  the  information  back,  and  have 
the  faults  corrected,  which  would  have  necessitated  us  having  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  France  to  do  that  kind  of  work, 
and  that  was  the  basis  of  that  original  cablegram. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Were  other  cablegrams  sent  during  that  same  month 
to  the  eflFect  thiat  it  was  necessary  to  have  inspection  on  this  side 
and  that  repairs  on  any  extensive  scale  was  impossible  over  there  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  vou  have  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  have 
been  disclosed  to  the*  committee  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  imtil  2.30 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  conmiittee  resimied  its  session  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
at  2.30  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  B.  D.  FOXTLOIS— Besiuned. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  we  were  leaving  just  before  dinner,  Gen. 
Foulois,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  military  program  that  had  been 
determined  by  tne  officers  in  authority,  and  you  stated  that  three 
officers  had  been  sent  over  and  afterwards  the  Boiling  Commission, 
and  when  they  returned  in  Septernber  they  made  certain  recom- 
mendations, and  I  believe  you  mentioned  them.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  that  three  British  machines,  two  French  and  one 
Italian  were  recommended.  And  now,  you  were  connected  with  this 
same  work  at  that  time,  I  understand  % 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  do  with  regard  to  this  work  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  commission  or  about 
the  same  time  the  joint  Army  and  Navy  technical  committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  June,  1917  ? 

Maj.. Foulois.  Yes,  sir;  we  started  in  to  determine  definitely  the 
types  of  machines  that  should  be  in  production  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  did  this;  you? 

Maj.  Foulois.  The  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  committee  was  that  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  The  joint  Anny  and  Navy  technical  committee. 
We  came  to  practically  the  same  conclusion  that  the  Boiling  Com- 
mission carried  out  after  they  arrived  in  France,  so  far  as  the  selection 
of  types  was  concerned.  In  fact,  we  determined  on  the  type  we 
wanted  here  before  we  went  over. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  1917  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  1917;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  determined  upon  the  types  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  We  tentatively  determined  upon  the  types  here  and 
then  the  commission  was  sent  over  to  select  those  types. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  Boiling  Commission  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see;  yes. 

Maj.  Foulois.  To  provide  the  work  that  we  had  tentatively 
planned,  and  send  them  back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  ? 
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Maj.  FoTJLOis.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  car- 
ried it  all  through  April  and  May  and  up  to  the  time  the  commission 
went  to  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Now,  this  commission  of  which  you  were  a  member, 
did  they  formulate  any  program  or  any  policy  ? . 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  drew  up  as  I  recollect,  several  plans  for  the 
production — ^first  the  purchase  of  certain  types  of  foreign  planes;  I 
think  they  are  on  record  here  somewhere.  I  have  not  the  papers 
here  with  me  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  on  the  records  here.  Cer- 
tain types  of  which  two  planes  each  were  to  be  purchased  in  Europe. 

Mr.  f  REAR.  In  Europe  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  approved  by  both  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  this  was  a  joint  comniissioii. 

Mr.  Fbear.  What  is  your  recollection  as  to  what  those  machines 
were? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  you  have  it  already  in  the  record,  but  I  am 
positive  that  included  the  DH  4  and  the  Spad. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Caproni  ? 

Mai.  FouLois.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  Capronii  but  I  think 
it  included  all  the  standard  types. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  French  and  EngUsh  machines? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  approved  by  both  the  Secretarv 
of  War  and  the.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  was  the  basis  on  whicn 
the  commission  worked  in  procuring  standard  types  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  time  was  this  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  All  this  was  carried  on  in  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Fiui^R.  That  would  be  inunediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  very  close  after? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  did  your  committee  further  determine,  if 
anvthing,  with  regard  to  the  program  here? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  next  step  in  carrying  out  the  program  was  to 
determine  what  our  organization  and  service  would  need,  and  what 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  in  this  country? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  set  forth  in  another  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical  Committee,  which 
was  also  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  ana  specified  as  I  recollect  the  fundamental  basic  numbers 
and  types  that  we  wanted  to  have  put  in  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  have  you  testified  before  any 
committee  in  regard  to  this  before? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  testimony  I  have  given 
since  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  will  you  go  and  tell  the  committee  what  was 
done  at  that  time,  and  what  plans  were  formidated  by  your  conunis- 
sion  at  that  time  before  the  Boiling  Commission  went  to  Europe? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  last  statement  covered  practically  the  onlv 
plans,  the  only  important  plans,  that  had  to  do  with  the  Army  Air 
Service  program.  It  also  mcluded  part  of  the — either  that  recom- 
mendation mcluded  a  part  of  the  naval  program  or  a  subsequent 
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recommendation  in  which  we  took  care  of  the  Navy  at  the  same 
time. 

Based  upon  these  latter  recommendations  I  was  given  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  entire  program  to  be  presented  to  the  General 
Staff,  and  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  presenting  the  entire  program 
to  Congress  and  the  necessary  organization  to  *put  it  into  effect,  and 
that  was  worked  out  in  the  form  of  estimates  for  funds,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  the  necessary  personnel  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Now,  the  first  thing,  I  suppose,  you  would  plan  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  was  what  work  was  to  be  performed? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  scope  of  it,  and  then  what  it  would  cost? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  can  you  give  the  committee  a  brief  statement  of 
the  general  plan — ; — 

M^j.  FouLOis  (mterposing).  The  general  scope,  to  start  in  with 
we  had  to  draw  on  a  verj  vivid  imagination;  we  had  no  experience 
outside  of  a  little  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  our  Government  had  not? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  collect  all  the  experience  we 
had  and  go  to  work  under  very  difficult  conditions.  I  had,  fortu- 
nately, helping  me  on  this  plan  two  officers  of  the  French  Army  who 
were  memoers  of  Marshal  Joffre's  mission  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  remember  their  names 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  Maj.  Tulasne,  he  remamed  here  as  the 
French  liaison  officer;  and  Capt.  DeGrange. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  officers  and  experts  of  the  French  Aviation 
Service? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  Marshal  Jeffreys  mission,  and  they 
remained  and  helped  me  on  the  plans  and  estimates  for  a  program. 

Mx.  Frear.  Now,  first,  will  you  give  us  the  plan  that  was  pro- 
posed ?    Just  a  summary  of  it. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Well,  the  plans  involved — ^fundamentally  we  based 
our  whole  program 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  this:  I  learned  there 
was  such  a  plan,  ana  I  have  asked  you  to  bring  such  papers  as  you 
have  relative  to  this  plan,  and  I  have  asked  that  since  tnis  hearing 
b^an. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  plan  we  had — that  is,  the  funda- 
mental basis  in  establishing  our  organization  was  based  on  an  Army 
of  approximately  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  men;  we  had  no  figures;  no 
one  Imew  what  our  Army  was  going  to  be,  what  the  size  of  it  was 
going  to  be.  We  had  no  policy  that  gave  us  any  idea  how  to  plan, 
so  I  made  a  guess  at  it,  that  we  would  have  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  men,  and  what  personnel  we  would  need  to  work  for  an 
Army  of  that  size  and  started  off  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  was  that  estimate  based  on  any  particular 
number  of  men,  1,000,000,  2,000,000,  or  was  it  an  arbitrary  estimate 
of  what  we  would  need  over  there  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  think  I  have  the  figures  on  that.  That,  I  might 
state,  was  the  preliminary  plan  that  we  started  to  work  under,  and 
it  was  changed  later — that  is,  the  relative  basis  of  our  plans  was 
changed  later  on  a  cablegram  from  the  French  Premier. 

Mr.  Frear.  Give  us  firat  what  is  the  estimate  you  have  there  and 
then  tell  us  what  the  change  was,  if  any. 
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Maj.  FouLois.  Based  on  the  number  of  men? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  I  recollect  we  based  it  originally  on  an  army  of 
approximately  3,000,000  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  an  army  of  3,000,000  men  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was,  I  think,  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Patrick 
when  he  was  here  before  us. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  I  have  not  the  figures;  that  is,  what  we  based 
it  on,  and  then  we  used  as  oiu*  principal  argument  before  the  General 
Staff  and  before  the  Congress,  a  cablegram  from  the  French  Prenaier. 
I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  It  has  already  been  quoted  in  a 
niunoer  of  hearings. 

Mr,  Frear,  What  is  it  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  is  from  the  French  Premier,  M.  Ribot.  The 
French  Government  is  anxious  to  know — it  is  a  request  from  the 
French  Government,  briefly,  to  have  5,000  pilots  and  50,000  mech- 
anics or  men  on  the  French  front  bv  April,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  American  pilots  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  5,000  pilots  and  50,000  mechanics  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  what  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  April,  1918;  by  the  time  of  the  spring  campaign  in 
1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  was  that  cablegram  received  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  cablegram,  as  I  recollect,  was  received  from 
the  Premier  of  France  on  May  24,  1917.     I  can  quote  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Maj.  FouLOis  (reading): 

It  is  desired  that  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  French  aeronautics  the  American 
Government  should  adopt  the  following  program:  The  formation  of  a  flying  oorpe  of 
4,500  aeroplanes,  personnel  and  material  included,  to  T)e  sent  to  the  French  mnt 
during  the  campaign  of  1918.  Total  number  of  pilots,  including  reserves,  should  he 
5,000,  to  50,000  mechanicians. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  4,500  aeroplanes  of  American  manufacture } 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  it  was  so  understood. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  gave  about  a  year  in  which  to  complete  that 
program  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  there  was  another  paragraph 
to  that  cablegram. 

Two  thousand  planes  should  be  constructed  each  month,  as  well  as  4.000  engines,  by 
the  American  factories.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1918. 16,500  planer  of 
the  latest  type  and  30,000  engines  will  have  to  be  built.  The  French  Govemiaent 
ifl  anxious  to  know  if  the  American  Government  accepta  this  proposition,  which 
would  allow  the  Allies  to  win  the  supremacy  of  the  air.  Ribot. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  request  from  the  French  Government  U» 
know  whether  this  Government  would  be  able  to  furnish  5,000  pilots 
and  50,000  mechanicians  and  4,500  aeroplanes  within  the  six  months; 
and  then  it  speaks  about  the  2,000  planes  each  month ;  what  was  that 
reference  to  that  4,000  planes  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Ttat  was  the  basis  they  figured  we  would  need  to 
keep  up  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  Subsequent  to  this  supply  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes/ sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  16,500  planes  and  the  30,000  engines? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  get  it  now.     Now,  what  next  occurred  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Based  upon  that  cablegram,  and  also  from  the  ten- 
tative program,  the  little  knowledge  we  had  of  what  our  military 
{)olicy  was  to  be,  I  was  directed  to  go  ahead  and  draw  up  an  estimate 
or  the  necessary  funds  to  cover  the  purchase  and  production  of  the 
necessary  material  and  all  the  items  m  connection  with  training  sta- 
tions, land,  and  whatever  conceivable  item  would  be  possibly  needed 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  was  the  answer  we  sent  to  the  French 
nation  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  have  never  seen  the  answer,  but  I  understand  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  we  accepted  their  proposition, 

Mr.  Frear.  Shortly  afterwards,  was  it  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  ne:it  occurred  ?  You  say  you  made  your 
plan  of  what  the  scope  of  this  should  be;  what  was  done  then? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Based  upon  that  plan  I  proceeded  to  get  these 
two  French  officers  in  comerence  steadily  with  me,  and  we  drew  up 
tentatively  through  their  vision  of  what  was  going  on  over  there, 
of  what  would  be  needed  in  the  line  of  depots,  schools,  and  training 
stations,  and  everything  that  would  be  needed  so  far  as  we  could 
visualize  it,  and  also  the  estimates  of  what  we  would  have  to  construct 
over  here  in  the  line  of  training  stations  and  shops. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  gave  you  the  benefit  of  the  expenses  over  thera 
as  well  as  the  expenses  here  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  As  far  as  we  could  get  them.  They,  of  course,  did 
not  have  much  experience  on  expenses,  because  expenses  did  not 
cut  much  figure;  they  were  paying  anything  for  anything  they  could 

fjet.  But  the  principal  advantage  to  us  was  they  could  give  us  ibe 
ront-line  situation  and  show  us  what  the  troops  had  to  have  to 
keep  them  operating,  and  we  could  draw  a  picture  of  the  whole* 
situation  over  there  and  we  planned  our  service  in  France  on  that 
line,  so  far  as  the  estimates  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  estimates  or  whatever  you 
have  in  that  connection  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  original  estimates  as. 
they  were  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  your  committee  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir;  item  by  item. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  f amiUar  with  that  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Summarize  it,  if  you  can;  give  the  totals. 

Maj.  Foulois.  The  items  in  connection  with  aeroplanes  and  en- 
gines are — it  would  take  a  book  to  give  them  all  tne  way  down. 
The  aeroplanes  and  engines,  numbers,  types,  and  the  approximate 
unit  cost  of  each.  • 

Mr.  Frear,  Let  me  see  how  much  there  is  in  that  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  There  is  our  estimate.  [Handing  paper  to  Mr. 
Frear.] 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  we  can  print  the  whole  thing. 

The  paper  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  **  Exhibit  No.  105,. 
Foulois,"  and  is  as  follows: 
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Equipment  for  57  balloon  squadrons  (mobile  anny)  at  $365,150  each $20, 813, 550 

Maintenance,  upkeep  and  operation  of  57  balloon  squadrons  at  $121,000 

each 6,897,000 

Equipment  for  20  coast  defense  balloon  companies  at  $58,700  each 1, 174, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep  and  operation  of  20  coast  defense  balloon  com- 
panies at  $12,000  each : 240,000 

Equipment  for  67  training  squadrons  at  $200,000  each 13, 400, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  67  taining  squadrons  at  $50,000 

each 3, 350, 000 

Equipment  for  8  oversea  squadrons  at  $200,000  each 1, 600, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  8  oversea  squadrons  at  $50,000 

each 400,000 

Equipment  for  2  frontier  squadrons  at  $200,000  each 400, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  2  jfrontier  squadrons  at  $50,000 

each 100,000 

Equipment  of  1  expeditionary  squadron  going  to  Famce 200, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  1  expeditionary  squadron  going 

to  France 50,000 

Equipment  of  266  service  squadrons  at  $200,000  each 53, 200,  OOO 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  266  service  squadrons  at  $50,000 

each 13,300,000 

Equipment  of  96  supply  squadrons  at  $115,000  each 11, 040, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  96  supply  squadrons  at  $25,000 

each , 2,400,000 

Equipment  for  11  repair  sauardons  at  $200,000  each 2, 200, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  ana  operation  of  11  repair  squadrons  at  $50,000 

each : 550, 000 

Spare  parts  for  airplanes  (20  per  cent  of  total  amount  for  airplanes) 24, 010, 000 

Spare  parts  for  engines  (30  per  cent  of  total  amount  for  engines) 70, 920, 000 

Acquisition  of  land  for  24  training  stations 8,  250, 000 

Temporary  construction  of  24  training  stations 20, 625, 000 

Base  equipment  for  24  training  stations  at  $90,000  each 2, 1 60, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  24  training  stations  at  $10,000 

each 240,000 

Construction,  maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  3  general  supply 

depots  at  $640,800  eath ; 1, 922, 400 

Temporary  construction  of  6  training  stations  in  Europe  (12  squadrons) 

(service  of  the  rear)  at  $375,000  per  scjuadron 4, 500, 000 

Base  equipment  for  6  training  stations  in  Europe  (service  of  the  rear)  at 

$90,000  each 540,000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  6  training  stations  in  France  (serv- 
ice of  the  rear)  at  $10,000  each 60,000 

Temporary  construction  of  40  aircraft  parks  in  France  (service  of  the 

rear)  at  $13,600  each 544,000 

Temporary  construction  of  4  advance  depots  of  supply  in  France  (service 

of  the  rear)  at  $1,210,000  each 4,840,000 

Temporary  construction  of  1  machine  repair  shop  in  France  (service  of 

the  rear)  at  $96,000  each 96, 000 

Temporary  construction  of  1  complete  airplane  depot  in  France  (service 

of  the  rear) 1, 650,  OOO 

Temporary  construction  of  1  spare  parts  depot  in  France  (service  of  the 

rear) i 2,700,000 

Temporary  construction  of  1  base  depot  in  France  (service  of  rear)  (port 

of  debarkation) 3,  S24,  OOO 

Manufacture  and  purchase  of  special  aviators'  clothing  and  equipment. .  1, 358, 440 
Expenses  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  civilian  employees  and  authorized 

stents  on  special  duty  abroad  in  connection  witn  technical  obeerva- 

tion,  investigation  and  research  work 07,  TOO 

For  vocational  training  at  training  stations,  24  stations,  at  $25,000  each.  120, 000 
Pay  of  reserves,  enlisted  men  and  civilian  employees  and  travel  expensee 

of  same  when  traveling  without  troops 37, 347, 862 

For  experimental  investigation,  purchase  and  development  of  new  types 

of  airplanes,  engines  and  other  experimental  equipment 2, 000, 000 

Maintenance,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  schools  of  Military  Aeronautica, 

including  tuitions  of  students 1, 712, 000 
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Contiiigent  expenses,   office  equipment,  stationery,   plans,   drawings, 

photographic  material,  etc |100, 000 

Machine  guns  for  service  airplanes 24, 000, 000 

Total 707,541,452 

Deductions: 

Army  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1918..  $10, 800, 000 
Urgent  deficiency  bill,  fiscal  year  1918. . . .    43, 450, 000 

Sundry  civil  bill  (Panama) 750, 000 

Fortifications  bill 4,800,000 

$59,800,000    ^ 

Equipment  on  hand,  en  route,  and  under 
oroers,  purchased  from  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation 1917: 

Airplanes  and  seaplanes 5,000,000 

Extra  parts  and  accessories 500, 000 

Extra  engines  and  spare  parts 750, 000 

Hangars  and  buildings 500, 000 

Motor  vehicles 250, 000 

Miscellaneous 500, 000 

Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men 800, 000 

Lighter-than-air  equipment 200, 000 

8,500,000 

68,300,000 

Additional  appropriation  needed 639, 241 ,  452 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  tell  tie  committee,  the  totals  the  best  way 
to  make  it  clear  to  us? 

Maj.  FouLois.  There  are  42  individual  items  on  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  this  contains  the  estimates? 

Maj.  FouLois.  There  is  the  entire  estimate  of  all  the  items,  figures, 
and  everything  on  each  sheet.  This  set  of  papers  [referring  to 
another  paper]  has  each  individual  item  in  detail. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  statement  is  accompanied  by  what  we  would 
call  working  plans  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  first  $133,600,000  is  the  grand  total  in  regard  to 
types  of  aeroplanes,  the  number  required,  the  total  cost  of  type  of 
eneine  and  number  required,  the  grand  total  on  that  was  $133,600,000 1 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  that  is  divided  up  into  this  service;  this  was 
for  home  and  insular  possession  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  this  is  subdivided,  as  you  have  stated  here, 
under  several  headings,  reaching  a  total  of  $363,140,000  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  second  page  which  you  have  here  of  Exhibit 
No.  105.  that  is  brought  forward,  $363,140,000,  and  the  second  page 
carries  forward  $627,681,950,  and  the  third  page  carries  the  totals 
of  $707,541,452;  that  is  the  total  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  notice  from  the  third  page  that  there  is, here 
what  appears  imder  th«  head  of  "Deductions,"  for  instance,  the 
Army  appropriation  bill  of  1918,  $10,800,000;  that  is  appropria- 
tions that  came  through  other  channels  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Otiier  appropriations  that  were  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  urgent  deficiency  bill  of  L918,  $43,450,000;  that  is 

3[ht,  isit? 
fig.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir.      .  .  v 
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Mr.  Fbear.  That  was  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Signal  Service 
of  1917  and  1918,  the  act  of  June  16,  1917,  $43,450,000? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  was  deducted  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Then  the  sundry  civil  till,  $760,000  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  the  fortification  bill,  $4,800,000;  a  total  of 
$59,800,000? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Then  there  were  other  items  purchased  from  the  fiscal 
year  apprapriation  of  1917,  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes,  $5,000,000, 
and  various  others,  reaching  a  total  of  $8,500,000,  or  a  total  deduc- 
tion of  $68,300,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $639,241,452,  recommended 
by  your  commission  as  an  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbear.  That  was  made,  do  you  know  what  time,  for  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Based  on  your  recommendation,  I  assume,  on  the 
24th  day  of  July,  1917,  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  for 
$640,000,000. 

Maj.  FouiX)is.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  practically  the  amount  here? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sur. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  amount  here  is  $639,241,452. 

Maj.  FouiX)is.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  this  was  the  basis  for  which  that  appropriatioti 
was  made  ? 

Maj.  Fouix)i8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  that  appropriation,  as  I  well  remember,  not  ovie 
word  was  indicated  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation,  how  it 
was  to  be  used,  Congress  was  advised  that  that  was  to  be  detomined 
entirely  by  the  Aviation  Board;  we  were  told,  however,  that  it  pro- 
vided for  a  ^eat  many  machines,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  the 
American  nunister  in  England  made  a  speech  about  that  time. 
although  we  were  very  quiet  about  it,  claiming  20,000  machines  woald 
be  built  and  be  over  tnere  by  the  time  namedl)y  nim  and  the  FreDch. 
That  is  what  it  was  for  ? 

Maj.  Fouix>is.  That  program. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  This  pro-am  of  16,500  machines,  is  that  right! 

Maj.  Fouix>is.  That  is  the  French  figures. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  gave  me  the  figures  16,500  machines  during  1917. 

Maj.  Fouix>is.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  estimation;  the  estimate 
covers  the  actual  number  of  machines. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  many  were  there  to  be? 

Maj.  Fouix>is.  Twenty-two  thousand  six  himdred  and  twenty-fiTe. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  For  22,625  machines  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  and  45,250  engines. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines  t 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  according  to  this  program,  and  I  now  obscrre 
the  4,500  areoplanes  were  to  be  built  for  a  prior  year,  that  wis  to  be 
built  by  what  time? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  I  presume  within  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Frbab.  Out  of  this  appropriation? 

Maj.  FouiX)i8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freaa.  Out  of  this  appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Now,  what  occurred  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  What  occurred  ?  I  do  not  know  that  much  of  any- 
thing occurred. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Well,  Congress  made  the  appropriation  of  $640,000,000 
asked  for  by  you  for  these  airplanes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  Congress  passed  the  appropriation,  and 
the  next  step  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  was  to  get  under  way  and 
try  to  carry  out  our  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  conunittee  what  kind  of  ma- 
chines, just  briefly,  were  covered  by  this;  what  kind  of  airplanes? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  In  the  estimate  as  I  submitted  it  to  Congress  the 
types  of  aeroplanes  specified  were  the  JN-4. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Five  thousand.    And  the  DH-4. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  ? 

Maj.  FouiiOis.  Two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  De  Haviland? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  others  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  SE  5,  a  British  type,  800. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  what  others? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  Spad,  800;  the  Sopwith,  800.  Those  were  put 
in  the  estimate  with  the  primary  idea  of  being  produced  and  used 
for  home  and  insular  service — the  Philippines  and  things  like  that; 
we  could  use  a  machine  if  it  is  not  right  up  to  date.  These  niunbers 
were  specified  for  that  purpose,  although  we  fully  anticipated  and 
expected  we  would  have  to  make  changes;  we  had  to  get  our  esti- 
mates in,  but  we  would  make  changes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  give  me  the  engines,  or  did  you  provide 
the  engines  for  the  JN  4's  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  have  down  here  two  engines — the  A7A  and  the 
OX  5,  Curtiss. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  used  now  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  De  Haviland,  the  Rolls-Royce,  or 
the  equivalent  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  used  in  England  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir.  The  Hispano-Suiza  and  the  Spad,  the 
same  type. 

Mr.  f^EAR.  And  for  the  Sopwith? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  Clerget. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  you  figured  on  an  average  of  two  engines 
to  each  machine;  approximately  the  double  of  engines  as  the  num- 
ber of  planes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  makes  approximately  10,000  planes  or  there- 
abouts ? 
.  Maj.  FouLOia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  remaining  planes  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  We  also  specified  or  estimated  for  the  R  4;  that 
was  a  Curtiss  type  of  plane  that  we  were  then  using  on  the  border 
and  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fbear.  What  is  that;  a  training  plane? 

Maj.  F0UT.01S.  Well,  it  is  the  same  type  they  are  using  generally 
for  the  mail  service  to-day,  I  think. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  These  other  types  described  were  naed  for  the  fighting 
planes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  Spad  is  a  fighting  plane  ? 

Maj.  FoxjLors.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  DH  4,  also;  although  it  is  also  an  observation 
plane  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  put  below  here  an  amount  for  the  purchase  of 
right  to  manufacture  and  complete  plans  for  engines;  we  did  not 
specify  the  type  down  there. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  R  4  Curtiss;  how  many  have  you  of  those  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  put  in  for  200  of  those;  the  R  6. was  another 
type  the  Navy  wanted  and  was  using. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  Curtiss? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  wanted  them  in  the  water  situation. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  the  Army  approved  that;  this  was  an  Army  ap- 
propriation. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  an  Army  appropriation. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  many  of  those  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Three  hundred  and  fifty;  and  then  also  175  Farman 
seaplanes  for  water  purposes.     The  next  items  were  items  for  the 

Eurchase  of  samples  of  airplanes,  and  that  was  to  cover  the  work  of  the 
iolling  Commission. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  many  were  those  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  did  not  specify,  it  just  specified  $240,000. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  the  next  item  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  right  to  manufactiu*e  and  complete  plans  of 
foreign  aeroplanes,  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  For  royalties  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  And  below  that  we  have  reconnaissance 
and  artillery  control  type,  4,000  machines. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Thev  were  to  be  built  here  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  To  be  built  here,  and  used  by  our  troops  in  France. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  DH  4  would  fill  that  description,  wouldn't  it! 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  would  probably  fill  it.  We  estimated  first 
getting  some  of  these  planes  over  here  and  building  some  of  them  and 
if  they  were  second  rate  types  or  if  we  found  that  the  other  tjrpes 
had  been  developed  beyona  those  types,  we  would  put  them  into 
our  home  use;  that  is  in  home  and  insular  work. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Let  us  just  for  a  moment  digress;  they  had  as  a  matter 
of  fact  sent  a  DH  4  over  here  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  beheve  they  had. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  that  was  used  as  a  sample  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  samples  of  all  the  planes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  DH  4  was  the  first  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  4,000  reconnaissance  and 
artillery  type  control  machines. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  the  next  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  fighting 
planes,  and  1,333  bombing  planes;  that  included  the  total  of  all  the 
airplanes,  22,62<5. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  I  get  that  right,  6,000  fighting  planes,  even  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  6,667  fighting  planes;  and  of  the  bombing 
planes  1,333. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  the  program  for  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated $640,000,000  on  the  items  and  the  statement  which  you  sub- 
mitted for  22,625  airplanes;  now  what  happened  after  that? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That,  of  course,  simply  represents  approximately 
half  of  the  whole  appropriation.  The  second  and  third  sheet  go  into 
a  great  many  other  items  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  took  about  $320,000,000  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  estimated  total  of  that  was  $363,140,000  for 
airplanes  and  en&;ines  alone. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  a  very  interesting  statement  which  appears 
in  the  Hughes  hearings,  from  Mr.  Borglum,  wherein  he  says  that  Mr. 
Deeds,  who  was  then  m  the  city  of  Dayton,  told  him  that  practically 
half  of  the  $640,000,000,  or  $320,000,000,  m  round  numbers,  was  to 
be  spent  for  airplanes,  and  I  asked  that  question  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  he  did  not  know,  and  we  did  not  have  any  connection  with 
that  before.     You  estimated  a  little  over  one-half  was  for  airplanes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  we  get  out  22,635  airplanes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  teU  us  what  we  aid  get,  because  Congress  did  its 
share,  did  it  not  ?  This  money  was  appropriated  without  question, 
and  it  was  the  most  unusual  experience  this  coimtry  had  ever  had. 
This  money  was  appropriated  without  a  single  inquiry  by  Senators  or 
Members  or  request  for  information.  We  appropriated  it  and  none  of 
us  knew,  or,  at  least,  many  of  did  not  know  what  it  was  appropriated 
far.     We  gave  it  ungrudgingly.     What  did  we  get  for  our  money  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  these  recommendations  of  yours  followed  up  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  They  were  followed  out  up  to  the  time  I  left  for 
France,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  planes  had  been  deUvered  in  Europe  at 
that  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No  American  built  planes.  In  fact,  no  planes  had 
been  delivered  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  were  6,667  fighting  planes  included  in  that  order. 
How  many  fighting  planes  had  been  delivered  in  Europe  at  that  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  None. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  none  at  the  front  up  to  the  time  of  the 
armistice  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  American  built? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Maj.  FouLois.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  fighting  planes  have  ever  been  delivered 
in  this  country  ? 

Maj.  Fouix)is.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  assume  none  have 
been  delivered  in  this  coimtry. 
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Mr.  Fhear.  How  many  bombing  planes  ?    You  have  1,333  here. 

Maj.  FouLois.  Were  delivered  in  France? 

Mr.  Frear.  Either  in  France  or  here. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Strictly  speaking,  there  were  none  delivered  to  us 
over  there,  although  we  use  the  I)H-4  for  auxiliarv  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  4,000  reconnaissance  and  control  planes. 

Maj.  FoTJLOis.  You  might  consider  the  DH-4  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  only  had  213  over  there.     Here  are  4,000. 

Maj.  Fouixjis.  That  is  the  class  in  which  the  DH-4  belongs,  in  the 
reconnoissance  and  artillery  control  class. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  original  list  you  put  after  the  5,000  JN-4's, 
2,500  DH-4's? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  another  item  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  is  another  item. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  we  only  had  213  on  the  front  altogether? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  we  have  many  here? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  we  put  the  total  in  the  record  this  morning. 

Maj .  FouLois.  They  haa  some  more..  There  were  a  greater  number 
of  DH  4's  in  France  tnan  on  the  front.  They  were  coming  in  all  the 
time.     They  should  be  on  record, 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  not  a  fighting  plane? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  DH-4. 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  it  was  not  a  bombing  plane. 

Maj.  FoxiLois.  I  am  keeping  it  in  its  own  class.  It  was  a  recon- 
noissance plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  it  took  45 
minutes  to  reach  its  ceihng  and  that  onljr  gave  it  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  with  the  balance  of  its  gasoline  for  its  other  purpose. 

Maj.  FoxiLois.  Its  purpose  as  a  bombing  plane  was  limited. 

Mr,  Frear.  It  was  not  called  a  bombing  plane  by  anyone. 

Maj.  FouLois.  Its  proper  classification  is  as  a  reconnoissance  or 
observation  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  did  not  follow  the  program  any  further;  you 
went  over  there  ? 

Maj .  FouLois.  No,  sir.  I  left  here  after  putting  everything  as  nearl  v 
in  shape  as  possible  in  connection  with  our  original  pohcy.  I  left 
here  the  latter  part  of  October  for  France  to  complete  that  end  of  it 
over  there. 

Mr.  Frear  If  you  had  remained  here  on  the  job  instead  of  being 
sent  over  there,  what  would  you  have  done  with  this  program,  if  you 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  (juestion  to  answer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  have  carried  it  out  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  would  have  done  the  best  I  coidd  to  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  figures  you  gave  there  were  the  best  reasonable 
values  for  the  machines  ? 

Maj.  FPU1.0IS.  They  were  the  onlv  figures  we  had,  and  we  got  them 
from  the  best  information  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  estimates  were  reasonable  estimates  acctHtl- 
ing  to  the  information  we  had  from  the  French  in  this  country  as  to 
the  cost  of  production  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Ttey  were  the  only  estimates  available  at  that 
time.  I  think  we  had  the  best  information  that  could  be  gotten 
anvwhere. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Were  those  estimates  reasonably  accurate,  did  you 
believe  ? 

Mai.  FouLois.  I  think  they  were;  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
they  nit  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  Fbear.  You  found  out  afterwards  that  you  did  hit  those 
estimates  very  closely  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  heard  since  I  came  back  that  they  came 
very  close  to  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Fbear.  K  you  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  carry  that 
out,  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  time  of  production,  rather 
than  a  question  of  cost,  since  you  had  estimated  a  sufficient  amount  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  had  never  any  doubt  that  the  program  would 
take  longer  than  June  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  it  could  have  been  built  under  the  appropriation 
of  $640,000,000? 

Afaj.  Foulois.  Without  question.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
behind  it,  and  it  would  have  come  through. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  If,  then.  Congress  gave  $640,000,000  on  your  estimate 
and  we  got  213  planes  six  months  afterwards,  for  use  on  the  front, 
you  womd  call  that  getting  money  under  false  pretenses,  would 
you  not  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  There  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Who  is  responsible  for  it  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Of  comrse,  we  reaUze  that  an  Army  officer  is  not  sup- 
posed to  pass  criticism  upon  his  superiors  or  anyone  else.  This  is  the 
situation  which  confronts  the  country,  that  there  was  an  estimate 
of  $640,000,000  for  a  specific  number  of  planes  which  should  have  been 
built,  and  for  that  amount  we  got  at  the  front  213  planes;  and  640 
coimting  the  Spads  and  others  DuUt  in  France  that  we  bought  from 
them. 

You  were  over  there.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  French 
were  needing  all  the  planes  they  could  produce  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  I  tnink  that  is  a  fact,  without  question,  because 
I  did  all  the  preliminary  work.  I  had  all  the  preliminary  fights  with 
the  French  from  the  time  I  arrived  until  I  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  front,  and  Gen.  Patrick  took  over  my  office. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Was  Col.  Dunwoody  with  you  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  He  was  with  me. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  testimony  of  Congressman  LaGuardia,  who  was 
a  flyer  on  the  ItaUan  front,  was  to  the  effect  that  Col.  Dimwoody 
and  yourself,  I  beUeve,  had  done  everything  you  could — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  he  used  the  word  *  ^ steal" — to  borrow  and  beg  machines 
from  the  French  for  the  use  of  our  American  aviators.  That  is  right, 
is  it — you  used  every  effort  you  coidd  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  We  did.  "We  had  to  do  more  than  that.  We  had 
to  fight  with  the  French  to  get  what  we  wanted,  and  we  had  to  insist 
in  order  to  get  our  own  people  to  live  up  to  the  agreement  with  the 
French,  so  tnat  we  could  have  deliveries  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  other  words,  France  was  working  to  the  linait,  as 
was  every  other  Government;  and  we  had  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
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attitude  of  insisting  that  France  should  give  us  their  machines  when 
they  needed  them  for  their  own  use  ? 

liaj.  FouLois.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Freab.  That  meant  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men,  did  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  know  whether 

Mr.  Freab  (interposing).  Who  is  at  fault  because  of  the  failure  of 
this  program  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  the  fault  was  not  with  us 
in  France;  with  our  efforts  in  France. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  am  sure  of  that.  The  testimony  is  imanimous  that 
the  American  aviators  were  the  equal  of  any  flying  men  the  world 
over.  What  became  of  the  promise  made  to  the  French  Government 
that  we  would  furnish  them  5,000  pilots  and  50,000  mechanics  by 
May  24,  1917? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  that  went  where  everything  else  did.  We 
never  carried  it  out. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  explanation  made  of  that  ? 
That  was  the  promise  made  to  them  by  us,  and  they  needed  all  the 
help  they  could  get.  What  attitude  did  the  General  Staff  take  about 
this  time  on  these  aviation  questions  i  What  control  did  they  exercise 
over  the  subject? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  attitude  of  the 
General  Staff  was.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out  what  their  attitude  is,  definitely. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Let  me  say  this  to  you, 'because  this  may  reUeve  your 
peace  of  mind,  if  you  have  any  hesitation  at  all.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  testifying  before  this  committee,  said  no  man  ia  the  service, 
either  private  or  officer,  need  have  any  hesitation  in  telling  the  truth 
under  oath.  That  came  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  spruce  situation* 
when  Maj.  Ray  told  a  witness  before  he  was  sworn  that  anything  he 
said  might  be  used  to  incriminate  him.  The  Secretary  of  War  said 
there  would  be  no  question  raised  in  regard  to  any  criticism  in  refer- 
ence to  any  poUcy,  or  anything  that  was  said,  if  it  was  the  truth  and 
the  judgment  of  the  officer. 

M!aj.  FouLOis.  I  would  like  to  state  in  connection  with  that,  that 
it  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the.  Secretary  of  War  made  that  state- 
ment or  not.  If  I  am  under  oath  before  this  committee  and  am  giving 
testimony  to  the  committee,  I  will  teU  the  truth 

Mr.  Fbeab  (interposing).  I  am  sure  you  will. 

Maj.  FouLois  (continumg).  Whether  it  hurts  the  General  Staff,  or 
whoever  it  hurts,  or  whether  it  is  in  defense  of  them.  That  is  all  I 
expect  to  do  before  this  committee,  and  if  the  questions  are  in  such 
form  that  I  can  answer  them  by  telling  the  truth,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  This  committee  nas  in  you  one  of  the  able  men  who 
had  direct  connection  with  the  Air  Service  not  only  during  the  war, 
but  prior  to  the  war.  You  were  in  close  touch  with  it;^  you  made 
the  estimates  that  were  submitted  to  Congress;  and,  in  view  of  your 
estimates,  we  appropriated  $640,000,000  for  the  Air  Service. 

I  want  to  know  from  you  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  General  Staff, 
or  anyone  else,  that  resulted  in  the  failure  to  carry  out  this  program 
and  this  promise  made  to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  promise 
made  to  our  allies. 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  In  connection  with  this  estimate  and  with  what  is 
known  as  the  $640,000,000  aviation  bill,  I  was  charged  with  drawing 
up  the  estimates  and  working  out  all  the  details  of  it  and  presenting 
it  to  the  General  Staff  for  discussion  and  consideration  and  the  neces- 
sary approval  before  submitting  it  to  the  Congress. 

From  my  experience  in  handling  that  bill  and  the  estimates  before 
the  Generd  Staff,  as  it  then  existed,  at  the  Army  War  College,  Wash- 
ington Barracks,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  they  either  did  not 
evidence  the  interest  thev  should  nave  evidenced  in  the  development 
of  aviation,  through  lack  of  knowledge  or  through  lack  of  interest. 
In  my  opinion,  my  personal  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  they  did 
not  particularly  care  to  see  that  bill  put  through. 

Mr.  Freab.  That  is,  the  $640,000,000  bill  ? 

Maj.  FotiLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freab.  What  leads  you  to  say  that? 

Maj.  FotiLOis.  The  attitude  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  In  the  discussions  which  I  had  at  the  War  College  in 
handling  this  work 

Mr.  Fbeab  (interposing).  What  was  their  attitude,  what  did  they 
have  to  say,  and  what  were  the  reasons  advanced  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  had  no  reasons  to  advance  particularly,  be- 
cause I  could  usually  outargue  them  on  the  aviation  side  of  it.  They 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  you  knew  what  you  were  talking  about  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes.  It  was  apparently  a  policy  of  delay.  It  took 
six  weeks  to  get  it  out  of  the  War  College. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  To  get  this  appropriation  bill,  this  $640,000,000  bill, 
out  with  their  recommendation  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  approximately  from  four  to  six 
weeks  down  there  before  it  was  finally  brought  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Was  it  brought  up  for  consideration  frequentlv? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  frequently  as  we  could  get  it  up  down  tnere.  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  down  there.  There  were  a  number  of  officers 
interested  in  it,  but  they  were  in  the  minority.  It  was  a  constant 
fight,  item  by  item,  and  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  through  it  like  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Of  course,  time  was  essential. 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  was  a  most  important  thing;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
most  important  thing  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  was  the  most  important  feature  that  confronted 
us? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  it  took  from  four  to  six  weeks? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Approximately,  to  pass  it  through  the  War  College, 
before  it  was  disapproved. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  If  this  is  too  direct  a  Question  I  wish  you  would  say 
so,  but  I  would  Uke  to  know  those  wno  opposed  it  here. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  no  recollection.  As  I  recollect  it,  I  was 
barred  from  the  final  sitting. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Who  did  decide  finally  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  little 
history  of  the  work  I  nad  to  do  before  the  War  College.  I  had 
practically  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  conferences  on  the  main  items, 
and  then  had  to  go  into  a  long  detailed  explanation  of  practically 
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everything  there  was  about  it.     It  was  brought  up  finally  before  the 
War  College,  sitting  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  committee — ^because  I,  at 
least,  have  no  information  about  it — ^how  the  War  College  is  com- 
posed? What  officers  is  it  composed  of,  and  how  large  is  it?  Just 
state  that  briefly. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  The  War  College  was 
commanded  at  that  time,  I  think,  by  Gren.  Kuhn,  and  consisted  of 
approximately  75  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  except  the 
An*  Service.  As  a  rule,  I  have  never  known  of  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Service  being  on  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  remember  the  arguments  made  against  the 
Air  Service  appropriation  ? 

Maj-  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  there  were  no  specific  arguments.  The 
principal  argument,  I  remember,  was  by  one  of  the  General  Staff 
officers,  whom,  I  think,  afterwards  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
munitions  board,  and  that  argument  was  c3ong  the  line  of  the  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  material  we  were  going  to  take  out  of  production 
for  the  aviation  work.  The  argument  was  that  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  would  have  to  be  put  into  this  program  would  affect 
everything  else  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Aiid  they  feared  it  would  affect  some  other  program  i 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  was  along  this  line,  that  it  was  a  great  expense, 
because  they  could  not  get  a  logical  argument  with  which  to  oppos 
it,  and  it  would  have  to  be  entirely  on  matters  of  detail. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  the  bill  approved  by  the  War  College  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  bill  was  not  approved  by  the  War  College. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  their  action? 

Mai.  FouLOis.  The  estimate  as  submitted,  and  also  the  bill  which 
was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  organization — ^there  were 
two  separate  items.  They  had  two  bills,  one  an  appropriation  bill 
and  the  other  an  organization  bill.  The  War  College,  I  think,  in 
secret  session — I  was  barred  from  it,  although  I  asked  to  be  present — 
disapproved  the  organization  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  us  briefly  what  the  organization  bill  was. 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  provided — it  afterwards  was  blended  with  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  came  out  as  the  ultimate  bill.  It  provided 
for  the  organization,  for  the  men,  and  everything  else  in  the  organ- 
ization, as  well  as  for  the  money  to  carry  out  the  program.  I  think 
that  was  done  in  the  committee  here,  after  that, 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  House  committee? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr*  Frear.  But  you  say  the  War  College  opposed  the  organization 
bill? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  War  College  disapproved  the  organization  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  eventually  oppose  the  granting  of  the 
$640,000,000  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  In  so  far  as  I  know;  after  this  final  conference  I 
had  at  the  War  College  I  returned  at  once  to  the  War  Department, 
and  I  was  informed  oi  this  decision  before  I  left  down  there.  I  was 
told  on  the  outside,  was  informed  of  the  opposition  of  the  War 
College,  and  was  told  that  the  committee  had  decided  to  disiqiproTe 
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it.  I  proceeded  to  the  War  Department  and  notified  the  Chief  Signal 
OJBBcer  that  that  action  had  been  taken.  That  was  rather  late  in 
in  the  evening,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  until  the  next  morning. 
In  the  meantime  I  think  some  one  from  Congress  probably  had 
learned  something  about  this,  and  called  for  it— called  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  it. 

Mr.  Fbear.  For  the  bill  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  For  the  bill,  and  all  the  work  that  had  been  done 
on  it.  I  was  sent  up  with  it,  with  Gen.  Squier,  and  in  the  hearings 
they  took  the  two  bills  and  merged  them  into  one,  which  was  ulti- 
mately approved. 

Mr.  Freab.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  question  of  disturbing  the 
industries  must  have  been  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction,  or  they 
must  have  found  there  was  nothing  serious  in  it,  by  agieeing  to  it. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  worked  out  every  detail.  We  were  before  the 
War  College  and  before  the  committees — the  different  committees 
there.  Mr.  CoflBn  was  down  there  a  number  of  times;  and  members 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  were  present,  and  everyone  who  knew 
anything  about  how  this  program  affected  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  was  consulted  in  reference  to  that  subject.  I  mention 
that  one  instance  as  showing  how  one  of  the  matters  was  discussed. 
I  have  here  with  me  my  other  papers,  some  papers  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  discussions  I  had  with  the  War  College  down  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  regard  to  this  bill  ?         .        .       .  . 

Maj.  FouLOis.  In  rerard  to  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  submitted. 
The  greatest  difficulty  1  had  was  the  delay,  the  time  spent  in  getting 
this  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  time  of  four  to  six  weeks  you  speak  of? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  there  you  think  would  be  of  value  to 
the  committee  as  disclosing  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  as  a 
matter  of  permanent  record  ? 

Maj.  FoxjLOis.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  here  that  I  think  might 
give  an  outline  as  to  some  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encoxmter. 
That  is  an  argument  I  made  before  the  War  College. 

Mr.  Frear.  Briefly,  what  were  the  points  raisea  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  There  are  two  or  three  pages  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  what  the  pomts  were  they  had  raised 
that  you  were  trying  to  meet  at  that  time. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  would  rather  read  this  over.  We  discussed  this 
organization  bill,  as  it  had  been  drawn  up  and  commented  on  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  WTiat  was  the  objection  to  that  organization  bill? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  As  it  was  drawn? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  as  mentioned  there.     Why  did  they  not  want  it? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  brought  no  particular  objection  actually 
against  it.  It  was  more  a  question  of  detail.  It  was  a  question  of 
whether  we  had  too  many  men,  and  a  question  of  rank;  in  fact,  every 
feature  about  it  had  to  be  argued  and  iiad  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  the  General  Staff  here  did  not  approve  it. 
What  was  the  situation  in  Europe  ? 

Maj.  Foin.oi8.  As  regards 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  The  aviation  branch  of  the  service. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Just  how  do  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  General  Staff, 
whether  you  received  assistance.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  asking  in 
order  to  find  out. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  My  experience  over  there — ^I  was  the  responsible 
officer  under  the  conunander  in  chief.  When  all  these  troubles  had 
to  be  straightened  out — ^my  experience  over  there  was  that  they  had 
to  be  educated  to  a  great  extent.  Certain  members  of  the  General 
Staff  were  willing  to  be  educated,  but  that  was  a  very  small  minority. 
Other  members  were  more  or  less  disinterested,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion were  opposed  to  aviation. 

Mr.  Frear.  "WTiat  was  that  opposition  grounded  on,  so  far  as  vou 
could  tell? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out,  except  here  and 
there.  There  were  a  great  many  difficulties  I  had  over  there  in  re^artl 
to  getting  thin^  done;  and  we  would  hear  constant  complaint  about 
these  young  aviators  nmnine  wild  all  the  time,  and  too  much  rank, 
and  a  great  naanv  features  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tne  old  question  of  jealousy  which  naturally  arises  in 
the  Army  had  reached  that  point,  too. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  In  my  21  years  of  service  I  have  never  seen  it  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  of  coiu^e,  you  did  receive  some  support  from  our 
officers  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Gen.  Pershing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  friend 
aviation  has  in  the  Armv.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  we  would  not  have  had  any  Air  Service.  No  one 
human  being  could  have  taken  all  the  responsibility  placed  on  the 
men  there.  There  were  heads  of  various  departments,  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments  are  the  men  primarily  responsible,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  entire  working,  or  the  failure,  of  anything  that  went  on  over 
there. 

Mr.  Frear.  His  judgment  of  you  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  ho 
allowed  you  to  send  cablegrams — and  I  am  not  saying  this  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  any  answer  particularly — he  allowed  you  to  send 
the  cablegram  in  regard  to  the  defects  on  the  De  Haviland  4. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  He  had  to  absolutely  depend  upon  my  judgment 
and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  was  willing  to  do  so  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  opposition  over  there,  outside  of  what  you 
spoke  of  in  getting  through  the  appropriation  of  $640,000,000  in  this 
coimtry,  have  any  effect  m  delaymg  om:  aircraft  program;  and  if  so, 
in  what  particular  would  vou  say  ? 

*     Maj.  FouLois.  One  of  tne  most  vital  effects  on  our  operations  over 
there  I  criticize  the  General  Staff  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that  ? 

Maj,  FouLois.  For  the  failure  to  get  our  men  over  there  in  plenty 
of  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  to  get  the  people  across  the  water? 

Maj.  FouLois.  To  get  the  Air  Service  men  when  needed  over  Hkert 
in  ample  time  to  train  them  and  to  get  them  in  shape,  ready  to  take 
the  planes  out. 

Mr.  F&EAR.  That  was  piursuant  to  our  promise  to  the  Freadi  Y 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  was  also  for  our  own  in- 
terests, to  ^et  our  men  in  the  service.  Up  to  May  of  1918  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  finished  material  to  make  the  French 

E lanes  of  every  description,  for  training  purposes  as  well  as  for  com- 
at  purposes,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  had  contracts  with  us 
for  tne  delivery  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  were  to  deliver  raw  materials  to  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  air  planes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  were  to  deliver  raw  materials  to  them,  replacing 
the  emiipment  we  would  take  from  them,  and  that  was  the  crux  of 
the  wnole  situation  all  through  the  early  months,  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1918.  We  had  to  have  the  raw  materials  over  there, 
and  we  had  to  get  the  raw  materials  to  the  French  in  order  to  get  our 
share  of  what  they  were  going  to  utilize  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  exchange  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  get  them  over  there  ? 

Maj.  FoxjLOis.  It  was  not  imtil  May,  1918,  that  we  got  sufficient 
raw  materials  over  there,  about  85  per  cent,  to  give  me  enough  of  a 
club  to  go  to  them  and  say,  ''You  have  got  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
us."  We  finally  got  a  new  contract,  through  this  club,  to  the  effect 
that  the^  would  turn  over  to  us  the  necessary  aviation  equipment, 
plus  the  increased  amoimt  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
our  divisions,  which  were  practically,  or  approximately,  twice  the 
size  of  their  divisions,  and  the  new  contract  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  turn  over  to  us  sufficient  equipment — that  is,  aviation, 
equipment— ^for  every  division  that  we  would  put  into  the  line. 
They  were  living  up  to  that  and  the  time  came  when  we  could  have 
gotten  airplanes  in  addition  to  what  we  got  from  the  French,  but 
we  did  not  have  the  men  to  command  them  and  to  man  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  failure  on  this  side  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  may  have  been  the  failure  on  this  side,  but  it 
was  incidentally  the  failure  on  the  other  side,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  continually  poimded,  month  after  month,  to  get  our  men  over 
there,  in  advance  of  this  period  when  I  knew  we  would  get  planes  and 
get  them  into  our  shops  and  depots  and  training  schools,  so  that 
they  could  have  sufficient  training  in  France  before  we  could  turn 
the  planes  over  to  them.  The  French  said,  '*You  have  not  got  your 
men  here.  We  want  to  use  these  planfes."  They  knew  we  did  not 
have  the  men  ready  to  take  hold  of  them.  That  is  why  I  tell  you  of 
the  lack  of  getting  our  enlisted  men  over  there  and  training  them 
and  getting  them  into  squadrons,  so  that  they  could  go  wherever 
they  were  to  be  used.  I  fought  and  fought  and  fought  for  months 
witn  one  section  of  the  General  Staff  that  had  to  do  with  the  shipping 
of  personnel  to  get  men  over,  without  results. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  finally  permit  you  to  get  them? 

Maj.  F0UI.018.  The  time  I  wanted  them  most  was  before  the 
spring  offensive.  Everyone  knew  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack. 
It  was  pretty  well  known  that  when  the  Germans  did  make  the  big 
attack,  whicn  they  ultimately  made,  everything  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  combat  troops  on  the  ground,  and  during  November, 
December,  January,  and  February  I  was  pleading  for  men  and  trying 
to  get  them  over  there,  to  get  them  trained  to  meet  the  program, 
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Mr.  Fbear.  The  contract  was  renewed  for  1,000  Spads,  but  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  he  speaks  of  it  here  in  his  report,  "  after  a  delay 
of  six  months." 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  can  probably  rive  you  a  little  light  on  that.  It 
was  several  months  before  I  foimd  out  in  France  that  the  Spad  con- 
tract had  been  canceled.  I  immediately,  I  think,  along  in — ^probably 
around  about  May,  took  steps  to  organize  a  board  of  officers  over 
there  to  investigate  aU  the  latest  types  of  planes  and  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  our  probable  program  woidd  b6  for  1919.  We  knew  all 
the  types  that  were  in  use  then  woidd  probably  stay  in  use  through- 
out 1918;  but  we  wanted  to  see  what  the  Alhes  were  doing  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  types.  About  that  time  the  board  started  its 
investigation,  when  we  learned  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Spads  in 
the  United  States;  I  think  that  was  on  a  cablegram  I  sent  some  time 
in  April  or  May — I  am  not  certain  of  the  time,  but  I  am  positive 
I  sent  a  cablegram  recommending  that  they  build  a  thousana 

Mr.  Freab  (interposing).  Let  me  read  here  a  brief  reference  which 
I  think  is  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  Spad  contract.  Judge  Hughes, 
under  the  heading  ^*  Suspension  of  the  program  of  the  single-seater 
pursuit  planes'' — that  is  what  the  Spad  is? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Judge  Hughes  says: 

It  should  be  noted  that  virtually  all  the  cables  of  advice  sent  by  our  miUtaiy  repre- 
sentatives abroad  are  signed  "Pershing,"  but  doubtless  they  most  frequently  come 
from  subordinate  officers,  and  with  respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  from 
those  in  chaige  of  the  Air  Service  overseas:  In  a  cablegram  received  here  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1917,  the  following  appears: 

"If  U.  S.  A.  8  cylinder  heavier  than  Hispano  Suiza  pounds  per  horsepower,  build 
no  monoplane  pursuit  airplanes  with  U.  S.  A.  8  cylinder  engines.  Machine  will 
be  useless  by  time  it  arrives  here.  Increase  number  DH-4*8  or  DH-9'8  by  number 
monoplane  pursuit  airplanes.    This  is  necessary  provided  U.  S.  A.  12  is  success." 

I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  Liberty  engine  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  cablegram  goes  on: 

Useful  loads  increasing  so  rapidly  here  that  engines  now  in  United  States  are  not 
considered  powerful  enough  to  meet  requirements.  Two-place  pursuit  airplanes  con- 
sidered most  urgently  needed  airplanes  next  year. 

Judge  Hughes  himself  goes  on  to  say: 

The  view  thus  set  forth  found  support  in  influential  quarters  here.  On  Ort/iJier 
27,  1917,  Lieut.  Col.  Clark  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  Mr.  Coffin  expressed  the  opinitn 
that  "all  fighting  and  bombing  by  day  will  be  done  in  two-seaters  flying  in  regular 
formation/*    And  he  added,  "the  single  seater  will  be  eliminated." 

A  few  days  later  the  following  cablegram  was  receive3: 
This  is  the  very  interesting  one,  2  I  remember  rightly.     It  is 
dated  November  8,  1917,  and  it  says: 

Your  359,  paragraph  7,  and  other  cables  concerning  American  engine  prograro. 
Situation  here  has  changed  much  during  throe  months  since  original  recommendati  n* 
and  continues  changing  constantly.     Following  general  principles  appear  clear  l»»  v.y 

First.  Single-seater  fighter  will  probably  l)ecome  obsolete  general  use  next  ynr, 
although  small  numbers  will  always  be  used  special  purposes.  Rerommend  y»'U 
produce  number  already  actually  under  contract  and  startwi. 

That  was  the  3,000. 

Believe  we  can  obtain  here  all  this  typo  required  future  alM)ve  number  artuallv 
under  contract  here  and  America. 
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That  was  3,000  here  and  then  this  contract  for  a  thousand  there. 

Thifl  applies  both  single-seater  fighter  airplanes  and  engines. 

Second.  Two-seater  fighter  airplane  with  stationary  engine  will  supersede  single 
sealer.  Four  hundred  horsepower  probably  sufficient  next  six  months,  after  ihaX 
500  horsepower  necessary.    Tnis  summarizes  cables  already  sent  you. 

And  Judge  Hughes  says: 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  this  message  recommended  against  further  production, 
it  distinctly  stated  that  the  number  alr^idy  under  contract  and  startea  should  be 
produced.     But  this  was  not  done. 

Here  was  a  cablegram  sent  in  the  following  month,  on  November  8, 
which  told  the  people  here  to  continue  with  the  manufacture  of 
those  Spads,  ana  we  never  manufactured  a  Spad  that  went  over. 
That  was  a  very  important  time  in  the  history  of  the  war,  of  course) 
because  it  would  mean  delay  and,  as  I  now  remember  it,  before  we 
really  did  get  down  to  the  manufacture  of  the  1,000  you  speak  of 
there  was  a  delay  of  six  months. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  meant  a  delay  in  getting  fighting  planes  in 
Prance. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  we  had  had  at  that  time  the  3,000  Spads,  we  would 
have  been  almost  as  well  provided  as  the  French  were,  with  their 
3,300  on  the  front,  as  Gen.  Patrick  testified. 

You  have  had  active  participation  in  this  aircraft  work  since  the 
very  beginning,  and  Gen.  Pershing  imposed  great  confidence  in  you. 
What,  in  your  judgment,  is  to  be  recommended  by  this  committee, 
if  any  recommendations  are  made  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
aircraft  program  for  this  Government,  if  that  should  de\^olve  upon  us  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  future  aevelop- 
ment  of  aviation  ? 

Mr.  Freak.  In  connection  with  the  Army  or  in  connection  with 
purposes  of  general  use  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  or  in  any  way 
you  have  to  suggest. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  In  my  opinion  the  only  future  for  aviation  in  the 
United  States  is  in  concentration  under  a  separate  control.  Every- 
thing we  have,  military,  naval,  or  commercial,  and  any  other  features 
in  connection  with  aviation,  ought  to  be  put  together  under  one 
head  somewhere.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  Keep  abreast  with 
any  of  the  foreign  nations  unless  we  do  that,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
built  up.  In  time  of  peace  the  only  function  for  aviation  is  its  com- 
mercial development. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  we  ahead  or  behind  other  countries  at  the  present 
time  in  aviation  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  consider  that  we  are  behind  all  the  first-class 
powers  to-day  in  aviation.  I  had  hopes  when  the  war  broke  out 
that  we  had  a  basis  under  the  $640,000,000  bill,  that  there  would  be 
something  left  for  future  development,  and  I  hoped  we  would  have 
an  aviation  development  in  the  United  States  equal  to,  or  better  than, 
that  of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest  something  that  was  presented  to  us 
before  you  came  here  this  morning;  that  on  August  29,  1916,  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  $13,281,660  for  aviation.  That  was  in  the 
fall  before.  On  February  14,  1917,  just  before  war  was  declared, 
Congress  appropriated  a  large  amount  for  seacoast  defense,  and  then, 
coming  down  to  May  12,  1917,  and  October  6,  1917,  there  were  two 
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appropriations,  approximating  $50,000,000,  $10,800,000  at  one  time 
and  $40,000,000  at  another  time.  Those  appropriations  were  made 
independent  of  the  $640,000,000  appropriation,  and  up  to  October 
6,  1917,  we  had  appropriated  $48,800,000,  so  Coneress  was  not 
niggardly  with  that  service.  Then  on  June  15,191 7— that  was  b^ore 
the  large  appropriation  was  made — Congress  appropriated  $43,450,000 
and  then,  inside  of  six  weeks  from  that  time.  Congress  made  the  big 
appropriation  of  $640,000,000  addition;  so  that  within  four  weeKS 
practically  $700,000,000  was  appropriated,  and  shortly  before  that 
there  was  appropriated  approximately  $48,000,000.  So  that  we 
have  in  Congress  done  our  part  in  furnishing  funds.  What  had 
other  countries  done  ?    Have  they  done  anything  better  than  that  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Not  in  so  far  as  spending  money  is  concerned,  I 
think,  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Of  course,  if  we  go  back  in  the 
first  9  years  of  aviation,  I  think  we  got  something  like  $1,000,000. 
There  used  to  be  a  fluctuating  situation,  where  we  first  had  no  men 
and  then  had  no  money. 

Mr.  Frear.  After  the  European  war  was  on,  and  for  a  year  and  a 
half  during  the  war  that  was  a  very  important  branch  of  the  service. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  criticise  Congress  since 
the  war  for  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  and  I  hope  Congress 
will  go  on,  so  we  can  continue  to  build  up  the  service,  because  I 
do  not  think  anybody  else  will  build  it. 

Mr.  Freak.  It  will  require  some  encouragement,  and  you  are 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  made  the  estimate 
on  which  the  big  appropriation  was  based,  and  that  is  why  I  ask 
what  jour  suggestion  of  a  program  would  be. 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  would  suggest  this  to  start  with:  That  the  poor 
fijmg  men  be  given  a  chance  to  apply  the  new  term  of  self-deter^ 
mination. 

Mr.  Freae.  In  what  respect  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  To  express  their  opinion,  open  and  above  board, 
without  the  fear  of  incurring  displeasure  or  any  other  pumshment. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  not  permitted  to-dav  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  may  be  permitted  to-day;  it  is  being  used  in  this 
committee  to-day,  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  nave  ever  seen  it  done  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Secretary  of  War  told  us  that  anyone  who  testified 
before  the  committee,  any  private  or  officer,  was  fully  ex|)eotod  to 
tell  the  truth  imder  all  circumstances,  and  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
in  any  way,  even  by  the  suggestions  made  by  an  examining  officer 
that  whatever  a  witness  mignt  say  might  incriminate  him. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  make  this  statement  in  the  interest  of  aviation, 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  about  1 1  years.  I  have  devoted 
my  own  energies,  and  half  of  my  military  service,  and  a  lot  of  my 
personal  funds,  to  see  this  service  built  up,  and  I  have  had  one  ambi- 
tion in  all  this  work,  to  see  the  service  built  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  committee  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  only  suggestion  I  have  is  that  I  hope  Congress 
will  pass  a  bill  which  will  consolidate  every  air  service  activity  under 
one  control. 
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Mr.  Frear.  There  have  been  two  bills  in  the  House  and  Senate,  I 
think.  I  believe  there  is  at  least  one  bill  proposing  that  the  air 
service  be  established  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Government,  with 
its  head  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  providing  that  assignments 
be  made  from  that  branch  of  the  service  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  that  would  be  concerned  with  aircraft. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  make  this  suggestion,  and  I  earnestlv  hope  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  give  mj  experience  in  connection  with  it,  because 
it  is  not  a  particular  criticism  of  the  Army  or  Navy  or  other  depart- 
ments; but  I  have  had  11  years'  experience  trying  to  build  it  up,  and 
I  say  frankly  that  the  most  opposition  I  have  ever  had  in  connection 
with  the  buildiog  up  of  aviation  in  the  Army  has  been  from  the  Army 
itself. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  explained  that  you  had  it  with  the  War  College 
here,  and  you  had  it  in  the  General  Staff  there. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  has  been  my  experience  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  it,  that  it  had  to  be  forced  and  pushed  and  developed  by  actual 
fighting  against  the  rest  of  the  departments  in  the  Army 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  satisfied 

Maj.  FouLOis  (interposing).  In  addition  to  that,  in  connection 
with  the  Navy  operations,  there  are  certain  features  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  in  connection  with  the  Navy.  They  know  how 
to  get  things.  They  are  working  for  the  Navy  all  the  time,  and  they 
get  things  done.  1  predict  this:  That  unless  you  do  get  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  aviation  in  the  United  States  together,  the  Navy  will 
be  running  it  itself  inside  of  the  next  three  or  four  years ;  and  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  serve  under  them  if  they  can  handle  the  job. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  effect  in  the  past  has  been  practically  competition 
in  many  cases  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  matter  of 
production. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  were  not  only  in  comi)etition  with  them,  in  my 
opinion,  but  we  were  disorganized,  disorganized  in  our  own  organiza- 
tion to  a  great  extent.  I  can  certainly  appreciate  Gen.  Menoher's 
situation  in  trying  to  handle  the  Air  ^rvice.  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  in  it,  and  there  are  as  many  factions  in  the  United  States 
Army  as  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  Gen.  Menoher  has  fallen 
heir  to  a  good  many  things  for  which  he  is  not  to  blame  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  help  him  because  I  had 
appreciated  some  of  his  difficulties.  It  is  the  futxire  of  aviation  I  am 
looking  to.  I  do  not  see  any  future  for  aviation  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  unless  we  get  together.  There  is  one  fxmdamental 
military  principle  that  must  be  realized  and  appreciated,  and  that  is 
that  you  can  not  get  authority  and  responsibihty  scattering  it  around 
the  country,  but  you  have  got  to  have  it  under  one  head,  and  that 
is  what  we  have  not  got.  ^ance,  England,  Italy,  and  all  the  bigger 
countries  are  either  coming  to  that  or  have  come  to  it ;  and  they  are 
doing  it  entirely  in  connection  with  the  peace-time  development  of 
aviation.  From  a  peace-time  standpoint,  our  policy  is  defensive 
entirely;  and  aviation  has  to  be  developed  commercially,  because  that 
is  its  function  in  time  of  peace.  It  has  got  to  be  developed  in  this 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  its  commercial  value.  That  is  why, 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  aoreast  of  any  of  the  coimtries  abroad,  we  have 
got  to  get  to  the  commercial  use  of  it;  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  Army 
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or  Navy  know  much  about  the  commercial  use  of  aircraft.  We  had 
better  put  it  under  somebody  who  does  take  an  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial side  and  let  us  help  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  see  anything  impractical  in  having  the 
commercial,  the  military,  and  the  naval  interests  combined  under  oue 
control  ? 

Maj.  FoTiLois.  I  can  not  see  anything  that  could  not  be  solved 
under  a  central  control,  mihtary,  naval,  or  civil.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me.     Let  us  get  it  under  one  control. 

iifr.  Frear.  Where  there  win  be  some  responsibility  fixed? 

Mai.  FouLois.  Where  there  will  be  some  responsibdity  fixed.  As 
it  is,  I  predict,  and  I  stated  in  a  memorandum  Isent  to  (jen.  Patrick, 
that  I  figured  that  aviation,  as  a  popidar  subject  in  the  United  States, 
is  going  to  be  before  the  country  for  many  years.  And  it  is  also  going 
to  DC  a  poptdar  subject  for  investigation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  inves- 
tigation will  determine  that  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  is  to  have  one  responsible  head,  so  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  you  will  know  where  to  place  the  responsibility,  and  you 
can  take  off  that  head  if  you  want  to,  which  you  can  not  do  when  you 
have  it  tmder  12  or  15  oifferent  heads. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  need  of  an  investigation  in  regard  to  this 
appropriation  and  the  lamentable  f  ailiu^e  all  the  way  along  the  line  in 
restdts  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  If  you  get  the  facts  and  a  few  names  you  can 
probably  run  some  of  these  things  down,  but  if  it  is  under  one  head 
to  go  to,  instead  of  having  the  head  of  the  Army  aviation  and  the 
head  of  the  Navy  aviation  and  the  head  of  the  rost  Office  Depart- 
ment branch  of  aviation,  you  would  get  residts  and  the  patience  of 
the  coimtry  would  not  be  very  nearly  exhausted  before  you  got 
through. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  appropriations  are  made  bv 
France  and  England  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  aviation  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  making  this 
statement  in  connection  with  the  policy  in  England.  England  has 
never  forgotten  during  the  entire  war  what  she  intended  to  do  aftor 
the  war.  Her  policy,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  and  I  have  associated 
with  them  a  great  deal,  was  to  have  a  big  navy  and  a  big  air  service. 
That  means  big  appropriations.  France,  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
countries  have  naturally  got  to  follow  her  lead.  The  only  difficulty 
they  are  going  to  have  is  the  question  of  how  much  they  can  appro- 
priate.    Those  countries  economically  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  size  appropriation  do  you  tnink  would  be  advisable 
to  provide  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  F0UT.01S.  I  think  Mr.  LaGuardia  put  that  very  nicely  when 
he  said  we  had  better  not  provide  any  more  than  we  think  'we  can 
use.  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  to  go  into  any  of  the  work  we 
have  planned,  if  there  is  any  planned.  One  of  the  points  about 
which  I  was  very  careful  in  my  estimate  was  this:  We  did  not 
submit  anything  until  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  we  were 
going  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  time  were  you  connected  Mdth  the  Air  Service  in 
France,  as  chief  of  that  service  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  I  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Air  Service  on 
November  27.  Approximately  between  the  1st  of  December,  1917, 
and  the  1st  of  June,  1918. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  voluntarily  retire  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  not  at  first.  I  might  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  I  did;  yes.  My  original  policv  that  had  to  be  drawn  up 
in  connection  with  this  work  provided  for  the  development  work 
over  here,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Prance  to  build  up  the  work  in  the 
S.  O.  S.,  the  development  of  the  Service  of  Supplies  in  the  zone  of 
advance,  and  then  the  operations  with  troops.  Four  functions  had 
to  be  carried  out.  After  I  left  here,  and  did  the  work  in  the  main 
S.  O.  S.  in  France,  I  was  also  charged  with  the  handling  of  the  ques- 
tion of  raw  materials  for  aircraft  and  such  contracts  that  had  to  be 
handled  with  the  Allies  in  connection  with  their  supplies  from  the 
United  States.  That  kept  me  occupied  most  of  the  time,  and  I  made 
repeated  requests  of  Gen.  Pershing  to  be  relieved  of  that  work  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  military  work,  although  some  one  had  to 
watch  it  who  knew  the  different  features  of  the  work  over  there. 
Based  on  those  requests.  Gen.  Pershing  decided  that  I  ought  to  go  to 
the  front  to  handle  the  work  up  there.  But  he  wanted  one  head  of 
the  Air  Service,  and  he  said  he  would  put  Gen.  Patrick  in,  and  that 
pleased  me,  because  I  wanted  somebody  who  could  watch  the  delivery 
of  the  raw  materials  and  also  look  after  the  other  work  under  Gen. 
Patrick,  and  I  wanted  to  get  up  to  the  front  and  build  up  the  other 
work. 

Mr.  Lea.  During  the  time  you  were  chief  of  the  Air  Service  you  were 
practically  unhampered  in  performing  your  duties  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  think  I  was  considerably 
hampered  in  every  possible  way  I  could  be. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  were  a  good  many  charges  of  disorganization  and 
disruption  of  the  service  there  during  that  time. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  were  about  as  thoroughly  disorganized  when  we 
got  over  there  as  we  coidd  possibly  imagine. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  went  over  in  November,  1917  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  On  November  12. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  there  was  more  or  less  disorga-nization  in  the  service 
until  you  were  reUeved  as  chief  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  When  I  turned  over  the  Air  Service  organization  to 
Gen.  Patrick  I  turned  over  a  complete  machine  in  running  order. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  not  the  reason  for  making  the  change  to  try  to  get 
more  organization  andxmity  in  the  service  over  there,  and  was  not 
that  reauy  the  cause  of  ygur  being  taken  from  the  service  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  and  it  was  a  thing 
that  in  my  opinion  there  was  no  question  on  my  part  about.  I  was 
very  glad  to  ao  it,  and  felt  that  I  was  of  more  value  to  the  organization 
at  the  front  at  that  time  than  I  was  back. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  personal  controversies  had  developed  between  your- 
self and  others  that  were  relieved  to  some  extent  .by  the  change.  Is 
not  that  the  fact  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  controversies  going  on  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Lea.  Those  whom  you  criticize  to-day  were  those  who  took 
different  vie^  from  yourself  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  criticized  anybody.  I  hope  I 
have  not.    I  had  not  intended  to  criticize  anybody  over  there. 
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Mr.  Lea.  There  was  that  condition  of  dissension  and  peraonal 
controversy. 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  only  criticism  I  made  was  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  Air  Service  have  a  representative  on  the  General 
Staflf  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Has  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  has  been  a  separate  service,  you  say? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  Air  Service  has  been  separate.  We  have  had 
no — ^we  had  over  there  for  a  while  several  officers  who  were  detailed 
from  the  Air  Service  to  the  General  Staff,  or  attached  to  the  General 
Staff,  not  detailed. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  when  you  went  before  the  General  Staff  to  get  the 
approval  of  this  appropriation  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  Gentfal 
Staff? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  were  not  ordinarily  entitled  to  adnussion  to  their 
secret  sessions  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Very  likely.    I  was  not  admitted,  I  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  from  your  testimony  the  organization 
bill  you  proposed,  while  not  recommended  separately,  was  in  fact 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  appropriation  bill? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Army  War  College  in  two 
pamphlets,  one  in  the  form  of  estimates,  which  I  have  here,  and  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Army, 
which  simply  provided  for  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  a  final  proposition  the  two  were  adopted  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  were  merged  together  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  They  put  the  two  together  and  rewrote  it,  and 
it  came  out  in  the  form  of  the  $640,000,000  bill,  which  provided  for 
both  the  personnel  and  the  monejr. 

Mr.  Lea.  Looking  back  at  the  situation,  you  havinj^  been  a  student 
of  aviation  for  as  many  years  as  you  had,  you  went  into  the  General 
Staff,  which  had  not  been  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of 
aviation  with  this  program  for  an  appropriation  of  $640,000,000  when 
all  these  other  programs  were  being  crowded  upon  the  General  Staff. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  delay  in  adopting  that  program,  being  no 
longer  than  it  was,  indicated  any  improper  motive  on  their  part! 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  would  not  say  that;  no,  sir;  I  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  a  deliberate  delay  in  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  resolves  itself  rather  into  an  honest  difference  of  opin* 
ion,  does  it  not? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  so  you  thought  they  did  not  accept  the  program 
you  suggested  as  readily  as  they  should  have  ? 

Maj.  PouLOis.  That  is  my  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  your  criticism  along  that  line  does  not  go  to  the 
integrity  of  these  men  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  you  finallv  made  out  the  estimate  for  this  program. 
you  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  completed  by  the  Ist  of  JuIt, 
1918,  did  you  not? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  I  was  pretty  certain.  As  I  stated  at  the  start  of 
my  testimony  we  had  to  draw  upon  our  ima^ations  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  connection  with  what  we  could  expect  to  do.  No  concern 
had  ever  tried  to  draw  up  anything  like  this  before,  and  from  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  ouilding  of  airplanes  I  thought  it 
was  pretty  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  a  difficult  task  to  anticipate  in  the  first  place 
what  jou  should  do  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Most  difficult. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  the  next  place  to  anticipate  what  you  could  do  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  never  was  any  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  the 
planes  over  there? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Never. 

Mr.  Lea.  Nobody  could  dispute  that? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Inat  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  to  what  you  wanted  to  do,  subsequent  events  showed, 
In  substance,  that  it  was  desirable  to  accomplish  what  you  wanted  to 
accomplish,  broadly  speaking? 

Maj.  FouLOis.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Before  this  program  got  into  a  very  good  start  you  were 
taken  to  France  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  fact,  if  you  had  no  connection  with  the  production  end 
of  it  at  any  time  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Never  at  any  time,  other  than  the  preliminary  work 
that  was  involved  before  the  passage  of  the  July  24  bill,  and  from  that 
time  on  f  devoted  my  time,  between  that  date  and  the  time  I  left  for 
France,  to  the  personnel  side  of  it,  to  the  training  and  organization 
of  the  men,  getting  that  under  way,  and  the  recruiting  of  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  devoted  yourself  to  ascertaining  what  was 
needed,  and  the  Boiling  Commission  did,  too,  did  it  not? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  what  this  Government  did, 
so  far  as  its  eflForts  were  concerned  in  trying  to  procure  information 
from  the  Allies  and  their  cooperation  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  think  we  did  not  go  far  enough  in  it.  I  have  do 
fault  to  find  with  what  we  did  do.  I  think  we  did  everything  pos- 
sible. I  think  we  ought  to  have  insisted  on  utiUzing  every  facility 
they  had  until  we  were  ready  to  do  our  own  work  over  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  understood  to  begin  with  that  they  at  that  time 
were  prepared  for  some  quantity  production  along  this  Ime,  was  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  In  France? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Maj.  FouLois.  We  did  not  find  it  so  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  planes  they  had  prior  to 
entering  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  do  not.  Roughly,  I  think  they  had  four  or  five 
thousand  of  all  types  for  training  purposes  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  was  England  qualined  for  quantity  production  at 
that  time  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  England  was  coming  along  very  fast.  I  think  at 
the  time  we  came  in  France  was  falling  off  a  little,  but  England  was 
coming  ahead,  but  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  camping  on 
our  raw  material  situation  over  here  all  the  time  and  was  keeping  in 
very  close  touch  with  all  the  contracts.  I  know  when  we  came  in 
England  only  had  approximately  the  same  number  of  squadrons  on 
the  front  that  we  had  18  months  later.  I  know  approximately  what 
they  had.  We  put  on  the  front  approximately  in  18  months  what  it 
took  England  to  do  in  two  and  a  half  years.  Of  course  we  had  the 
advantage  of  their  mistakes  and  profited  by  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  not  accept  that  as  to  some  extent  qualifving  or 
minimizing  the  statement  that  our  program  was  a  complete  failure? 

Maj.  FouLois.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Lea.  The  fact  that  we,  in  less  than  18  months,  accomplished 
what  England  did  in  3  years. 

Maj."  FouLOis.  I  think  a  great  many  things  were  done  in  spite  of 
the  actual  showing  that  was  made  on  the  front  over  there.  For 
instance,  if  you  take  the  program  bv  and  large,  to  be  perfectly  fair 
to  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and.  with  that  estimate,  it  does  not 
mean  $640,000,000  for  airplanes  and  engines,  the  estimate  for  air- 
planes and  engines  being  $368,000,000.  And  then  we  had  all  the 
other  assets  to  show  for  the  $640,000,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  it,  as  to  what  we  did 
with  the  $640,000,000? 

Maj.  FouLOfs.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  was  the  point  you 
were  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  branded  the  program 
as  a  complete  failure— that  is,  America's  effort? 

Maj.  F0UI.01S.  If  I  did  I  wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  America  play  an  effective  part  in  this  war  from  an 
aviation  standpoint — a  material  part  ? 

Maj.  FoULOis.  May  I  have  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  say,  did  America  play  a  material  part  in  this  war  from 
an  aviation  standpoint — an  effective  part  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  If  it  had  not  been  for  America  you  would  not  have 
had  anv  aviation  over  there — French,  English,  or  Italian. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  not? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  supplied  them  with  raw 
materials,  and  the  only  thing  that  kept  it  alive-; 

Mr.  Lea  (interposing).  That  came  out  of  this  appropriation,  did 
it  not? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  that  was  outside  of  the  appropriation.  I 
presume  that  was  the  interallied  governmental  contracts  made  over 
here. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  instance,  take  the  spruce  we  handled.  Did  we  not 
supply  more  to  the  Allies  than  we  did  to  ourselves  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  A  great  deal  of  the  spruce,  I  think,  went  to  the 
Allies.  In  fact,  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  had  to  send  cable- 
grams here  to  remind  otu*  people  that  the  Allies  had  to  be  taken  care 
of  and  not  to  divert  too  much  to  our  own  uses.  Occasionallv  I 
would  find  out  they  were  diverting  it,  and  I  should  say  the  Allies 
were  trying  to  get  too  much  and  we  had  to  stop  it  to  keep  our  own 
people  going.  That  was  one  of  the  f mictions  I  had  over  there,  in 
addition  to  the  military  work.     I  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Army 
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and  Navy  Committee  that  regulated  the  distribution  of  raw  materi- 
als to  all  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Lea.  lis  it  not  a  fair  proposition  that  your  own  experience 
and  the  experience  of  the  Allies  in  the  war,  as  well  as  that  of  America, 
justified  the  conclusion  that  there  were  great  difficulties  in  develop- 
ing and  producing  satisf actorv  airplanes  and  engines  and  meeting  the 
new  experiences  as  they  developed  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Some  of  the  biggest  difficulties  that  I  think  any 
country  has  ever  been  up  against  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  every  difficulty  that  existed  with  reference  to 
every  other  line  of  the  service,  and  also  the  additional  difficulty  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  new  thing  that  we  were  ignorant  of  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Trying  to  do  something  without  the  experience. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  machines  were  un- 
equipped, were  they  not? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  di(i  not  have  schedules  for  electrical  appliances  and 
various  other  appliances  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  did  not  know  what  a  fighting  machine  was. 

Mr.  Lea.  Nor  a  lighting  system,  nor  a  system  of  lighting  over  areas, 
and  a  great  many  things  of  that  kind. 

Maj.  FouLois.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  the  effect  of  your  testimony  is  not  that  you  want 
to  minimize  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
this  program  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Exactly  not,  and  I  am  very  glad  if  by  that  line  of 
questioning  I  can  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  I  misunderstood  your  position. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  was  not  intenaed  at  all.  I  tried  to  bring  out 
as  closely  as  possible  the  salient  features  hi  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions asked.  Now,  to  take  the  other  side  6f  the  argument,  in  mj 
opinion  there  is  no  country  or  no  people  that  have  ever  had  to  sit 
down  to  a  problem  and  try  to  solve  it  as  we  had  to  do  in  connection 
with  aviation — no  military  problem  or  any  other  problem.  We  knew 
nothing  about  aviation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  there  was 
very  little  experience  on  the  other  side,  when  we  come  down  to  it. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  any  information  from  the 
other  side.  I  think  that  was  partly  dufe  to  the  difficulty  about  letting 
our  observers  go  over  there.  I  think  that  was  more  or  less  of  an 
official  difficulty  and  that  there  were  diplomatic  reasons  why  we 
should  not  have  people  over  there.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were, 
but  that  precluded  us  from  getting  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on 
abroad.  We  had  no  engineers  in  this  country  other  than  a  lew  men 
who  had  been  working  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  a  very  small  in- 
dustrv.  We  knew  nothing  ourselves  except  what  we  had  learned 
over  here  in  handling  inferior  types  of  machines.  We  did  not  have 
any  conception  of  the  different  features  in  a  fighting  machine  and  a 
flying  machine,  and  we  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
have  innumerable  instruments  of  every  description,  which  did  not 
mean  anything  to  the  ordinarv  plane  we  used  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  were  up  against  all  of  those  things,  and  that,  undoubt- 
edly, in  my  opinion,  taking  the  matter  as  a  whole,  had  a  good  deal 
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of  an  effect  on  the  production  of  airplanes  and  engines  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  when  you  made  this  original  estimate  it  was 
within  the  hope  rather  than  within  the  confidence  that  you  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  it  in  that  period  ? 

Mai.  FouLois.  I  had  very  nigh  hopes  and  also  had  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  that  if  our  people  had  followed  the  thing  out — that  is, 
taking  the  sample  machines  that  we  sent  the  commission  to  France 
for,  and  which  were  brought  back  to  the  United  States — ^that  if  they 
had  been  put  into  production,  and  if  necessary,  Chinese  copies  been 
made,  we  could  have  produced  those  machines  and  provided  mcreased 
production  and  brought  up  our  service  and  not  required  us  to  buy 
everything  that  we  had  to  buy  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  follow 
behind  with  the  experimental  types,  better  than  the  types  then  in 
use.  That  was  the  original  policy,  and  I  fully  antici[)ated  in  doing 
that  that  it  would  take  time  to  put  the  sample  planes  into  any  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States,  any  manufacturing  industry.'  That 
means  time,  because  on  the  other  side  they  are  all  made  under  the 
metric  system,  and  you  have  got  to  change  the  whole  system  of 
measurements,  and  I  fully  expected  a  lot  of  those  things  tobe  done, 
and  it  would  take  time  to  have  them  done. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  time  would  you  think  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  figured  at  least  if  we  took  the  planes — we  had 
difficulty  in  getting  them  aboard  the  boats,  in  getting  transportation 
for  them,  difficulty  in  getting  them  over  here,  and  then  there  were 
difficulties  when  we  got  them  here,  blue  prints  missing  and  things  of 
that  kind,  which  meant  a  delay  which  was  serious. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  production  in  America  had  to  be  carried  on  by  inex- 
perienced personnel  and  in  a  demoralized  labor  market  that  was 
msufficientry  supplied  in  any  mechanical  line,  beside  the  changes 
that  were  demonstrated  to  be  necessar}^  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  had  this  hope,  that  if  it  could  be  done  at  all  it 
could  be  done  by  the  automobile  people,  who  probably  had  more 
nearly  come  in  contact  with  conaitions  in  regard  to  production 
developments,  and  had  come  more  closely  to  aviation  than  any 
industry,  and  that  was  because  they  had  to  change  models  even- 
year,  and  from  an  engine  standpoint  they  were  better  informed  than 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  you  began  the  consideration  of  this  question,  did 
you  have  any  consultation  with  any  practical  airplane  men,  such  as 
Curtiss  or  the  Wright  people  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  To  consider  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Lea.  No;  in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  should  be 
done? 

Maj.  FouLois.  My  recollection  is  that  we  discussed  it  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Curtiss  and  with  Orrille 
Wright,  although  I  have  not  seen  Orville  Wright  so  much  in  the  la>t 
few  years,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  what  we  were  after 
was  to  give  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  they  all  knew  we  had 
nothing  but  a  training  machine. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  what  extent  did  this  country  avail  itself  of  the  advice 
and  information  of  such  men  as  Wright  and  Curtiss  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  have  known  all  those  men 
personally  since  the  history  of  aviation  began,  and  wt>uld  always 
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go  to  them  when  I  thought  I  was  up  against  a  mechanical  problem 
or  a  manufactTuing  problem,  would  always  to  go  them  personally. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  official  use  of  their  services  during  tne  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  cooperating  with 
the  Government  or  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  although  I  think  Orville 
Wricht  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  I 
thinK  he  worked  very  closely  with  our  work  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lea.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  what  became  of  the 
$640,000,000,  how  many  engines  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
before  the  armistice  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Lea.  Could  you  get  the  figures  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  We  can  have  tnem  sent  down. 

Gren.  Menoheb.  I  have  some  figures  on  the  number  of  planes  and 
engines  shipped  to  points  of  embarkation  and  those  that  were  floated, 
cleared  from  the  dock  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  United  States  out  of  that  appropriation  acquired  a 
large  number  of  aviation  fields,  did  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Acqtiired  a  large  number? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  either  by  lease  or  purchase. 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  about  what  amount  was  expended  on 
that,  including  the  buildings  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  actual  amount? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  or  approximately? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  lai^e  sums,  undoubtedly,  were  they  not? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  consider  that  a  necessary  and  advisable  expendi- 
ttire,  or  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  the  original  outlay  of  the 
fields,  as  originally  plannea,  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  fields  were  necessary  for  training  and  mobiUzation. 
purposes? 

Maj.  FouLois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Assuming  we  were  justified  in  preparing  for  a  war  that 
woidd  last  through  1919,  the  only  practical  course  was  to  provide  on 
a  large  scale,  was  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  original  idea  in  the  original 
estimate.    That  was  figured  on  approximately  a  three  years'  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  a  three  years'  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  your  estimate  contemplate  this  system  of  fields  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  is  is  covered  in  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  it  also  include  the  spruce  matter  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  nothing  as  regards  production,  except  to 
build  what  they  would  need  in  connection  with  spare  parts.  There 
is  aji  item  for  spare  parts  for  airplanes  in  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  production  of  airplane  timber  included  in 
that  estimate  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  not  as  an  individual  item. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  that  turned  out  to  be  a  very  material  feature  ? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  So  I  understand;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  due  to  an  oversight  of  that  necessity^,  or  how 
did  you  figure  in  providing  for  the  timber,  in  making  the  estimate  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  did  not  take  that  into  consideration  at  all.  I 
think  we  just  simply  estimated  for  our  needs  in  finished  material,  and 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  estimated  in  the  terms  of  completed  machines  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  completed  machines. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  book  on  ^* United  States  Aircraft  Production"  the 
production  is  given  as  32,420  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  American  produced  engines. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  that  include  the  Liberty  engines  and  the  Hispano- 
Suiza? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  I  take  that  to  be  the  total  American  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Lea.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  bother  you  with  that  until  we 
get  those  figures  accurately. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  That  report  was  made  up  by  the  experts  who  had 
direct  charge  of  production  of  all  engines,  and  the  figures  were  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  incorporation  in  his  book  on 
munitions. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  number  of  machines  was  produced  before  Novem- 
ber 11,  which  was  five  months  later  than  you  estimated  on  your 
program.  What  were  the  total  amoxmt  of  engines  on  that  estimate — 
45,000,  was  it  not  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  it  was  45,200. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  as  I  understood  your  testimony,  you  felt  that  the 
failure  to  provide  engines  and  airplanes  was  not  due  to  the  other  side. 
Was  not  that  in  substance  your  statement  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  as  far  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Air  Service  organization  lay  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  a  certain  degree,  is  not  the  other  side  responsible,  in 
that  so  many  changes  were  made  in  the  machines  ordered  and  revoca- 
tions ?     I  am  not  saying  that  in  any  censuring  sense. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes.  In  that  respect  may  I  be  allowed  to  qualify 
my  statement  previously  made  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  You  readily  recoo:nize  the  disarrangement  that  made  in 
American  factories  which  perhaps  had  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  expense  to  prepare  particular  machines  and  designs  and  had 
the  desic^ns  revoked  by  orders  from  the  other  side  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  were  the  conditions  over  there  that  justified  the 
chancres  and  revocations  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  conditions  over  there  were,  I  think,  more  or 
less  set  forth  in  the  cablegrams  which  the  chairman  read  a  short  time 
ago  m  Judge  Hughes's  report,  the  probability  of  types  bein<r  rated  as 
second  class  or  as  obsolescent.  That  is  the  evolution  of  the  subject. 
The  condition  they  had  to  regulate  their  work  on  over  there  was 
what  was  going  on  at  the  front,  and  particularly  during  1916  and 
1917  the  evolution  of  the  fighting  plane  was  very  rapid.  It  kept 
improving  all  the  time.  When  the  Germans  would  oring  out  an 
improvement  the  English  and  French  would  meet  it,  and  it  made  a 
very  unstable  production  proposition.     That  condition  existed  up 
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to  the  summer  of  1917.  Very  little  change  has  been  made.  The 
planes  of  almost  all  types  reached  their  maximum  of  evolution  and 
of  change,  with  very  small  details,  at  the  time  we  were  getting  to 
know  something  about  it,  in  the  fall  of  1917.  There  was  very  little 
change  from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  Fkear.  "What  important  change  was  made  outside  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Spad  contract,  which  was  located  in  the  revoking  of 
orders  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  is  the  only  one  I  have  any  knowledge  of  par- 
ticularly. I  do  not  remember  anything  else  particularly  important. 
There  is  this  condition  that  arose  over  there  that  should  be  under- 
stood, but  it  was  about  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
Cablegrams  used  to  come  through  to  us  about  as  thoroughly  garbled 
as  you  could  imagine,  and  they  got  them  from  us  in  the  same  way. 
It  was  a  most  imsatisfactory  way  of  keeping  in  touch,  and  we  finally 
got  a  courier  system  working,  and  that  was  infinitely  better.  There 
was  always  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  and  I  think  it  was 
equally  bad  on  each  side,  as  far  as  that  condition  was  concerned. 

MJp.  Lea.  Outside  of  that  condition,  it  is  in  effect  saying  nothing 
against  the  production  in  America  to  sAv  that  you  people  over  there 
were  not  responsible  for  it  because  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  1 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Take  the  case  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Spad  con- 
tract, somebody  in  France  was  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Outside  of  that  you  people  were  not  responsible  because 
you  were  not  concerned  in  production.  You  were  operating  the 
machines  at  that  time? 

Maj.  FoULOis.  Entirely  so,  except  that  we  were  concerned  with 
production  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  our  alUes  and  our  own 
needs  in  our  shops  and  depots. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  practicaUy  incidental? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Incidental,  entirely. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  what  you  say  have  any  relation  to  criticism,  so  far 
as  the  American  end  of  production  was  concerned?  Were  you 
familiar  with  the  American  end  of  production  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  not  after  I  left.  From  the  time  I  left,  in 
the  latter  part  of  October,  until  I  returned,  in  the  first  part  of  July,  I 
tried  to  follow  it  through  newspapers  and  through  the  hearings  which 
1  had,  but  I  know  of  nothing  first  hand,  or  by  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  saying  you  were  not  responsible  over  there,  did  you 
mean  to  infer  that  they  were  responsible  over  here? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  If  we  were  not  responsible  over  there,  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  here,  if  there  is  any  responsibility  to  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  intend  to  pass  judgment  upon  it? 

Maj.  FouLois.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  will  accept  responsibility  for 
everything  that  occurred  while  I  was  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  over 
there.  I  am  wiUing  to  make  that  statement  that  during  that  period 
I  do  not  consider  the  Air  Service  in  France  was  responsible  for  any 
failures  which  may  have  been  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lea.  Any  more  than  the  change  of  conditions,  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  imless  there  was  a  mistake  in  this  Spad  contract 
matter  ?  « 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes,  but  that  occurred  before  my  arrival  in  France. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  the  cancellation  of  the  Spad  order,  is 
there  any  other  information  you  can  give  us  which  throws  any  light 
upon  that? 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Of  course,  it  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
whole  situation.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  that.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  responsibility,  in  so  far  as  originating  cablegrams 
is  concerned,  should  be  considered  in  view  of  the  very  much  upset 
conditions  over  there  in  France  at  that  time.  We  sent  new  men 
over  there  to  find  out  about  a  lot  of  new  things  which  they  knew 
nothing  about.  They  were  groping  in  the  dark  when  changes  were 
being  made.  They  thought  the  two-place  fighter  was  going  to  be 
the  big  thing  and  that  the  one-place  fighter  would  be  washed  out. 
But  it  is  a  (ufiference  of  opinion.  But  that  was  a  case  where  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  some  of  the  highest  authorities 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  one-place  %hter  and  the  two-place 
fighter,  and  they  went  on  the  assumption  that  the  fighter  ol  the 
Bristol  type  was  going  to  be  pjut  through. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  a  mistake  in  judgment  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  It  was  a  mistake  in  judgment  backed  up  by  every- 
body else  over  there.  It  was  a  question  of  what  machine  was  going 
to  be  built.     The  two-place  fighter  fell  down. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  situation  over  there  was  such  that  that  was  the 
aUied  judgment  at  the  time  the  cable  was  sent  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  think  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  certain  portion  of 
them. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  this  cabl^ram  canceling 
the  Spad  contract  did  not  represent  the  American  authorities  over 
there?  It  was  not  a  cable^am  without  authority;  is  that  yonr 
view? 

Maj.  FoULOis.  I  consider  it  was  with  authority,  possibly,  for  them 
to  act  upon  it.  Here  is  the  condition.  I  want  to  clear  this  up,  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  that  involves  Col.  Boiling's  and  my  reputation. 

The  condition  that  existed  at  that  time  was  this:  Col.  Boiling 
was  sent  with  this  conunission.  His  general  instructions  were  to 
look  after  matters  relating  to  production  of  airplanes  and  engines 
and  the  securing  of  the  foreign  types  and  sendmg  them  home  for 
production  here.  He  really  had  authority  to  go  anead  and  handle 
all  matters  of  that  kind.  He  also  had  authority  at  that  time  to  caUe 
direct  to  the  United  States  to  the  State  Department  through  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Phillips.  He  did  that  in  the  interest  of  expedi- 
ency, in  order  to  take  the  congestion  off  of  some  of  the  other  caDles, 
because  the  congestion  was  verv  heavy,  and,  in  mv  opinion,  it  was 
a  perfectly  logical  and  proper  tning  to  do.  But  tnose  cablegrams, 
coming  tlirough  the  State  Department,  were  not  goins  through  our 
American  general  headquarters.  The  Chief  of  tne  Air  Service  at 
that  time.  Gen.  Kenly,  was  generally  kept  in  touch  with  Gen.  Per- 
shing. These  cablegrams  were  not  gomg  through  general  head* 
{[uarters,  but  were  going  direct  over  tne  State  Department  cables. 
n  one  way  that  expedited  things,  but  in  another  way  it  separated 
the  coordination  of  the  military  and  civil  work  over  there  and  the 
industrial  work. 

Mr.  Freab.  Let  me  follow  that  up.  The  question  assumed  tliat 
this  was  a  cancellation  of  the  Spad  contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
says  here,  and  that  is  what  Juage  Hughes  caUs  attention  to,  to  con* 
tinue  the  present  contract  to  continue  the  3,000,  and  he  fixes  the 
responsibihty  on  tliis  side  f 
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Maj.  FouLois.  The  record  is  not  complete,  I  think,  and  I  want  to 
do  justice  to  the  men  over  there  and  to  make  the  whole  matter  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  responsibility  that  must  exist  in  connection 
with  the  cancellation,  partly  oh  that  side  and  partly  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  it  your  understanding  of  it  that  a  part  of  the  American 
representatives  over  there  knew  of  and  approved  this  cablegram 
while  others  were  in  ignorance  of  it  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  condition  due  to  the  fact 
of  this  separate  channel  of  communication  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. A  great  many  things  went  through  there  that  had  to  do  with 
production.  Things  that  had  to  do  with  personnel  went  through 
general  headquarters.  There  was  a  lack  of  unity  of  action  imtil 
everything  went  through  G.  H.  Q.,  and  things  began  to  be  pooled 
together. 

Mr.  Freak.  The  question  in  regard  to  that  cablegram  caused  us 
some  confusion.  I  am  referring  to  the  cablegram  that  said  to  con- 
tinue production.  This  cablegram  of  November  8,  1917,  said  to 
continue  production  but  cease  making  contracts  for  Spads.  That  is, 
the  3,000  Spads.    What  cablegram  have  you  reference  to  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  there  are  several  cablegrams. 

Mr.  Freab.  This  is  the  last  cablegram  to  which  Judge  Hughes 
refers. 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  was  one  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  bring  up, 
that  certain  specific  cablegrams  have  only  been  referred  to,  where 
there  are  other  cablegrams  that  had  a  bearing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Freab.  Subsequent  to  November  8  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  believe  so.    There  are  some  before  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  came  in  December,  and  you  did  not  want  to  be 
held  responsible  for  it? 

Maj.  FoULois.  I  became  responsible  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  cablegram  referred  to  by  Mr.  Frear  suggests  that 
they  stop  the  machines  so  far  as  not  contracted  for  and  started.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  any  evidence  to  show  how  manv  of  them  had 
been  started.  That  is  a  condition  in  the  factory  which  had  not  been 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  says,  ''recommend  you  produce  number  already 
actually  under  contract  and  started."  In  other  words,  if  you  have 
contracted  for  them  and  have  not  started  them,  do  not  produce  them. 
I  think  that  is  the  construction. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  idea  was  if  you  have  these  machined  on  the  way,  let 
them  go. 

Maj.  FouLois.  That  committee  over  there  had  a  copy  of  the  same 
estimate  and  a  copy  of  all  the  work  we  had  recommended  to  the  Air- 
craft Production  board.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Frear 's 
viewpoint  was  what  they  contemplated  over  there,  that  they  knew 
we  had  contemplated  putting  into  production  a  certain  number  of  the 
Spads,  anyway.  I  know  CSi.  Boiling  did,  because  he  had  copies  of 
the  same  papers  I  have  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  Taking  this  cablegram  as  a  man  would  read  it,  it  says 
'^ contracted  for  and  started."  There  was  no  use  putting  in  the  word 
"started"  if  they  wanted  them  to  produce  what  was  contracted  for. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  would  mean  the  necessity  of  going  over  every 
machine  to  determine  whether  it  had  been  started.  That  was  Judge 
Hughes's  interpretation  of  it. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  If  you  go  to  the  bottom  and  investigate  all  our 
cables  you  will  find  so  much  garbled  language  that  you  would  wonder 
how  anybody  would  imderstand  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  My  idea  was  that  that  was  a  situation  that  calls  for 
further  information. 

Maj.  FouLois.  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  is  most  important,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  particularly  brought  up  on  every  occasion  before 
I  left  here,  that  we  must  depend  upon  our  own  production  in  the 
United  States  to  supplv  our  American  troops  over  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Judge  Hughes  follows  it  up  with  this  statement,  ''But 
that  was  not  done.'' 

Maj.  FouLois.  We  knew  perfectly  well  from  the  military  situation 
that  neither  France,  England,  or  Italy  were  physically  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  United  States  troops  over  there,  and  our  policy 
should  have  been  to  produce  for  ourselves,  and  thev  were  only  to  take 
care  of  us  with  all  war  material  until  we  were  in  shape. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  able  to  furnish  machines  and  engines  at  the 
time  they  agreed  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  neither  furnished  the  machines  in  the  time  or  in  the 
amoimt  agreed  upon  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  what  extent  were  we  responsible  for  that  by  failure  to 
deliver  materials  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  fought  with  the  French  for  four  or  five  months 
trying  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  get,  and  to  find  out  how  mudi 
we  were  obligated  to  them  to  warrant  their  starting  our  machines  to 
us.  They  continually  argued  that  they  had  not  the  machines  to  turn 
over  to  us,  that  they  needed  them  at  the  front,  and  they  had  to  prac- 
tically get  an  assurance  of  the  dehvery  of  the  raw  materials,  so  that 
they  would  never  at  any  time  have  to  delay  the  supplying  of  the  needs 
of  their  own  troops.  Take  the  spring  campaign  of  1918.  We  were 
just  getting  under  way,  getting  equipment  for  the  Army,  when  the 
spring  campai^  came  along,  and  they  threw  everything  they  had  in. 
There  was  an  mtensive  campaign  for  several  months  which  wiped  out 
a  great  amount  of  the  reserve.  They  had  to  know  where  the  stuff 
was  coming  from  to  keep  up  production  before  they  could  turn  over 
anything  to  us. 

Mr.  Lea.  From  the  time  the  drive  started  in  March  until  the  18th 
of  July  conditions  were  so  pressing  that  they  practically  had  no 
option  as  to  what  they  coula  do  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  There  was  no  question  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  up  to  May,  and  it  was  only  early  in  May  that  we  had  guaranteed 
to  us  the  turning  over  of  the  necessary  aeronautical  material  for 
every  division. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  engines  they  did  turn  over  to  us  f 

Maj.  FouLOis.  I  have  not  those  figures  right  here.  They  are  all 
in  the  records  of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Lea.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  furnishing  material 
to  the  French  and  English,  can  you  give  us  any  light  on  why  we 
failed  to  deliver  all  we  agreed  ? 
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Maj.  FouLois.  The  material  that  was  mostly  needed  at  the  most 
critical  time  was  what  was  commonly  known  as  the  J.  G.  White  con- 
tract for  approximately  15,000  tons  of  raw  material.  I  think  they 
were  machme  tools.  That  was  a  contract  that  was  drawn  up  in 
connection  with  an  original  contract  for  airplanes  and  engines  wnich 
Col.  Boiling  made  wiui  the  French.  I  do  not  remember  just  the 
number  of  planes  mentioned,  that  we  were  obligated  for  under  that 
contract.  1  think  it  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hughes's  investigation. 
But  we  were  obligated  under  that  contract  to  nimish  raw  material 
at  a  certain  date  of  a  certain  amount,  and  a  schedule  of  raw  material 
was  furnished  by  the  French  of  what  was  needed.  That  contract 
for  raw  materials  was  the  one  that  had  everything  to  do  with  our 
getting  the  planes  from  the  French,  originally. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  yoy  know  anything  about  the  White  Co.  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir;  tney  are  a  contracting  company  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  outside  of  aviation  entirely  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Outside  of  it  entirely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  see  that  Mr.  Fauber  has  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  criticizes  the  members  of  the  conunittee  in  regard  to  himself. 
For  one  I  have  never  received  any  letter  of  any  intimation  from  any 

?erson  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  cross-license  system  except 
auber,  with  the  exception  of  a  letter  from  an  aeroplane  organization 
which  takes  the  same  view  as  he  does. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Frear,  you  desire  to  go  on  with 
Mr.  Fauber  to-morrow  morning  ? 
Mr.  Fbeab.  Yes.    I  desire  to  insert  the  following  data  in  the  record. 
(The  data  referred  to  was  marked  ''Exhibit  106,''  and  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  106. 

War  Department, 
Office  op  the  Director  of  Air  Service, 

Washington,  July  25,  1919. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  Frear, 

Capitol, 

Dear  Mr.  Frear:  I  hand  you  herewith  answer  to  No.  8  of  your  questionnaiie  of 
June  23,  1919. 

This  answer  is  complete,  except  a  statement  as  to  estimated  value  of  planes  now  on 
hand. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  least  three  different  bases  might  reasonably  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  such  an  estimate,  viz: 

I'lrst.  Based  on  original  cost. 

Second.  Based  on  present  value  to  the  Air  Service. 

Third.  Based  on  present  marked  value. 

If  you  will  suggest  which  of  these  bases  you  prefer,  or  some  other  basis  of  com- 
putation that  will  give  the  imformation  you  desire,  this  estimate  will  be  prepared  and 
nimished  vou. 

You  will  find  herewith  information  regarding  the  sale  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Motor  Corporation  and  circular  letters  offering  for  sale  unserviceable  airplane  motors 
and  airplanes  to  collies  and  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  S.  Sbaton,* 
Captain^  Air  Service,  Military  AeronaiUices,  Liaigon  Officer, 
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WaB  DsPARTliBNT, 

Office  of  the  DiREcroa  of  Air  Serticb, 

Washington. 

From:  The  Director  of  Air  Service. 

Subject:  Unserviceable  airplane  motors  and  airplanes. 

1.  The  Air  Service  has  an  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  airplane  motors  and 
unserviceable  airplanes  as  per  attached  list,  which  were  used  for  instruction  purpoees 
at  the  various  training  camps  and  schools.  It  has  been  decided  to  offer  these  moton 
and  airplanes  to  all  colleges  and  schools  desiring  to  teach  aeronautical  engineering,  and 
prices  have  been  fixed  commensurate  with  their  value  for  this  purpose. 

2.  (a)  These  motors  are  unserviceable  for  flying,  but  can  be  used  for  instruction 
pun>oses. 

^5)  The  movable  parts  are  all  present. 

(c)  The  airplanes  are  without  motors,  but  the  controls  are  in  position  so  that  the 
action  of  the  control  siurfaces  can  be  demonstrated. 

(d)  This  offer  does  not  include  instruments  nor  propeller. 

3.  If  your  institution  is  interested  in  the  purchase  of  any  of  these  motors  or  airplanes 
without  motors,  it  is  requested  that  ^ou  aavise  the  Director  of  Air  Service  (attention 
Materials  Disposal  and  Salvage  Division)  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

4.  These  planes  and  motors  are  located  at  various  storage  depots  in  the  United 
States,  and  u}>on  receipt  of  order  shipment  will  be  made  from  nearest  location  to  the 
college  or  institution  ordering  shipment.  All  prices  are  quoted  f .  o.  b.  location,  and 
certified  check,  payable  to  tne  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  must  accompany  the 
order  in  each  ana  every  case. 

By  authority  of  the  Director  of  Air  Service. 

W.  E.  GiLLMORB, 

CoUmel,  Air  Service t  Aeronautica,  Chief  Supply  Division, 

By  W.  C.  McOhord, 
lAeiUenant  Colonel^  Air  ServuXy  Chief  Materials  Disposal  and  Salvage  Division, 


Aeronautical  engines, 

Hispano-Suiza  (A) $250 

Liberty  12 250 

Le  Rhone  80  horsepower .- 175 

Gnome 1 00 

Hall-Scott  A-5-A 150 

Hall-Scott  A-7-A 100 

Hall-Scott  A-7 100 

Renault 100 

Clerget 100 

Lawrence 75 

Mercedes 150 

Thomas  Morse  8 150 

Stiutevant  5-A 200 

Sturtevant  S-4 200 

Unserviceable  airplanes  without  motors  or  instruments 250 

Types:  Glenn  Martin  R,  Standard  J-1,  L.  W.  F.,  De  Haviland,  Thomas  Moise 
Scout. 

Question  No.  8.  (a)  Statement  of  all  expenditures  and  all  contract  obligaticNis  for 
aircraft,  field,  factories,  and  other  charges  made  or  to  be  made  against  aircraft  appro* 
priations  up  to  June  30,  1917,  June  30,  1918,  and  November  11,  1918. 

(6)  Total  planes  now  on  hand. 

(c)  Estimated  value. 

(d)  If  any  have  been  sold,  give  list  of  same,  cost,  selling  price,  and  name  of  purdbaser. 
Answer,  (a)  Statement  attached,  marked  (a). 

(  b)  Total  planes  on  hand.  Planes  on  hand  at  fields  and  depots,  all  types  United 
States,  9,031.  (From  inventory  plane  and  engine  branch  as  of  June  30.)  Pkoes, 
A.  E,  F.,  1,468.    (From  Progress  Report,  p.  141,  May  21,  1919.) 

(c)  Estimated  value.     (See  letter  of  transmittal.) 

(d)  If  any  have  been  sold,  give  list  of  same,  cost,  selling  price,  and  name  of  purchaser. 
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Name. 


Number. 


Cost, each. 


Selliikgprioe, 


ilingp] 
eacn. 


Purchaser. 


L.  W.  F.  (Sturtevant 

eoffiiie). 
St^^ardJ-1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

€urtissJN-4 

StandardJ-l 

Curtiss    Type    OX-6 

angixies. 
Liberty  12  (defective).. 
Liberty  12  (defective) . . 

Liberty  13  (new) 


25 


1,616 
1,100 
4,608 

1 
1 


S12,760 

6,790 
6,790 
5,790 
5,790 
5,790 

6,464,000 
4,675,000 
9,676,800 

5,000 
5,000 

6,000 


612,760 

1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

12,720,000 

250 
250 

2,500 


Csecho-Sloyak  National  Council, Siberia, 

Asia. 
Grand  Waldref ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  F.  Bullock,  Minneapolis, Minn. 
£.  G.  Schoming,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
L.  C.  Donaldson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  P.  Larrabee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

) Curtiss  Aeroplane  Motor  Conpora- 
tion,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Austin,  Minn. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 

N.Y. 
Lawson    Airline    Transportation    Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  Total  amount. 


(Thereupon    the    subconmuttee    adjourned   to   meet   tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  7,  1919,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation) 
OF  THE  Select  Committee  on^ 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Thwrsday,  August  7, 1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday,  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea,  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  W.  H.  FAUBEB,  ENGINEER  AND  MANU- 
FACTURER, NO.  55  HICKS  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Lea.) 

Mr.  Lea.  Give  vour  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Mr.  Fauber.  My  name  is  W;  H.  F auber,  or  if  you  want  my  full 
name  it  is  William  Harrison  Fauber. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  55  Hicts  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  has  that  been  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  About  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  I  have  re- 
sided in  that  locality  for  about  four  or  five  years,  in  that  locaUty. 

Mx.  Lea.  Where  did  you  reside  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  wus  in  France  five  years,  from  1905  to  1911. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  In  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  was  bom  a  farmer's  boy,  and  up  to  the  time  I  was 
21  years  of  age  I  was  a  farmer  for  the  most  of  the  time.  I  went  to 
Hamilton,  Omo,  at  the  age  of  17  and  learned  the  machinist's  trade, 
but  returned  to  the  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  went  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  in  a  small  way 

Mr.  Lea  (interposing).  What  kmd  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  was  manufacturing  doorbell  speciaUties  on  some 
patents  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lea.  An  electric  doorbell? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  mechanical  doorbells.  Then  I  brought  out  an 
invention  of  a  one-piece  bicycle  crank  hanger,  known  as  the  Fauber 
crank  hanger,  which  to-day  is  very  lai:gely  in  use. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  patent  was  obtained  in  1893,  but  the  business 
began  in  1896  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  manufactured  by  your  own  establishment? 

MLr.  Fauber.  By  my  own  estabUshment,  by  myself. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  still  hold  the  patents  on  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  the  patents  have  expired.  I  sold  the  business 
out  in  1905  just  before  I  went  abroad. 

Mr.  Lea.  lour  time  was  devoted  to  that  work  until  1905? 
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Mr.  Fauber.  Well,  I  built  up  quite  a  large  business.  I  employed 
400  men,  at  times;  that  is,  in  the  business  season.  And  aside  from 
this  product — ^which  ran  into  annual  sales  of  200,000  a  year,  or,  in 
other  words,  half  of  the  bicycle  producers  in  the  United  States  were 
buying  this  article — ^I  also  maniifactiu*ed  some  hardware  specialties. 
I  snoiud  state,  however,  that  in  1900  my  lease  on  the  building,  which 
I  occupied  in  Chicago,  expired,  and  I  moved  to  Alton,  HI.,  and  there 
formed  a  company  which  was  known  as  the  Fauber  Manufacturing 
Co.  There  we  still  carried  on  this  line.  I  went  into  the  automobile 
business  then,  doing  work  for  people  like  the  Peerless.  I  also  took 
contracts  in  1903  and  1904  for  automobiles,  though  not  a  very  large 
number  of  them.  In  addition  to  that  we  manmactiu*ed  hiurdware 
specialties,  so  that  we  were  operating  quite  an  establishment. 

Mr.  Lea.  Any  particular  kmd  of  automobiles,  or  was  your  work 
principaUy  the  manufacture  of  particular  parts  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Fauber.  As  I  stated,  I  manufactured  parts,  principally  for 
the  Peerless  Co.  at  that  time.  And  that  included,  I  nu^ht  say, 
practically  aU  of  their  parts  at  that  time.  You  see  at  that  time  they 
were  not  building  many  machines,  automobile  concerns  were  not,  in 
1903.  That  year  I  built  over  157  sets  of  complete  parts,  like  rear 
axles,  front  axles,  steerii^  gear,  Carbm^etors,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  they  assembled.  Then  I  took  a  contract  for  100  com- 
plete automobiles,  for  ^  hich  I  made  all  the  parts. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  That  was  called  the  Marr  car.  It  was  financed  by  a 
man  named  Brown,  who  was  a  tobacco  and  cigar  man  in  Detroit, 
and  had  gone  into  the  business  because  he  heard  that  the  Cadillac 
people  and  some  others,  the  early  builders,  were  making  fabulous 
sums  of  money,  and  he  was  going  to  get  a  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  the  only  place  his  machines  were  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  place.  TTiat  was  his  first 
order,  and  when  we  finished  the  contract  in  1904  I  developed  a  ma- 
chine, and  went  into  the  manufactiu*e  of  automobiles  myself.  But 
my  company  did  not  have  enough  money  to  safely  finance  the 
automobde  business  in  connection  with  the  business  that  we  had  at 
that  time — and,  furthermore,  it  was  very  generally  believed  among 
financiers  and  others  that  the  automobile  industry  was  going  to  eo 
to  pieces  just  as  the  bicycle  industry  had.  Also,  at  thatti  me,  Mr. 
Edison  came  out  with  a  statement  that  he  was  going  to  produce  a 
storage  battery  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  explosive  engine. 
of  the  gasoline  engine,  and  that  was  very  generally  beheved*  and  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  many  people  from  investing  money  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  was  sto)>ped  by 
you,  and  this  man  stopped  the  manufacture  of  his  automobile  also. 
IS  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes,  sir;  he  quit  the  business.  The  man  who  got 
up  the  Marr  car  went  to  the  feuick  and  started  the  Buick  Co,  fiie 
Marr  car  was  a  very  good  little  machine,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  you  will  briefly  tell  us  what  your  work  was  over  in 
France,  what  you  went  over  there  for,  I  will  thank  you. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  always  been  interested  since  I  was  a  boy  in 
aeronautics.  I  think  I  can  go  back  as  far  as  Dr.  Christmas  did, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Lea.  Twenty-seven  years  I 
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Mr.  Fauber.  Yes,  sir;  and  further  than  that.  Because  I  read 
books  on  spherical  ballooning  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm.  I  was 
designing  and  trying  to  invent  airplanes  and  making  drawings  of 
airplanes  at  that  time,  so  that  I  followed  the  study  very  closely. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  in  mind  heavier-than-air  machines  at  that  time, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the  heavier- 
than-air  machine.  Before  leaving  Chicago  I  carried  out  some  minor 
experiments,  although  they  were  of  a  trifling  natiire. 

But  I  might  explain  that  I  went  to  France  to  sell  the  European 

gatents  in  this  bicycle  industry.  After  disposing  of  them  I  went  to 
aris.  I  happened  one  day  to  attend  the  balloon  races,  as  we  would 
call  it  here,  and  I  saw  that  the  French  people  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  aeronautics.  While  there  I  met  an  American,  Mr.  Lahm, 
the  father  of  Lieut.  Lahm,  who  is  well  known  in  the  American  Army 
in  aviation  circles.  I  became  a  member,  through  his  suggestion,  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  France.  I  immediately  began  work  investigating 
and  studying  and  making  experiments  with  aerial  apparatus.  In 
1907  I  bmlt  a  place  at  Nautarre,  -just  outside  of  Paris.  1  put  up  the 
buildings,  rentmg  the  groimd  from  the  gas  company  at  that  place, 
and  having  put  up  the  buildings  I  fully  equipped  them  with  machinery 
for  carrying  on  my  experimental  work.  I  also  was  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject of  hydroplanes,  which  has  to  do  with  aeronautics;  also  the  hydro- 
aeroplane, and  I  developed  the  hydroplane  and  commercialized  it.  I 
designed  the  Maple  Leaf,  which  returned  the  Harmsworth  trophy  to 
England.     [Indicating  on  book.] 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  of  a  boat  ? 

Mr.  Faxtber.  Yes;  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  invention  as  used  in 
their  NC  and  all  Government  aircraft  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss  got  the  idea  from  me  in  France  at  the  time  when  he  came  to  the 
Eeims  meeting. 

Mr.  Lea.  Just  what  is  the  idea  of  that  invention  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  basic  idea  is  the  V-shaped  hydroplane.  It  is 
this  shape  in  cross  section  [indicating], 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  shape  of  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  here  you  have  it  in  this  book  [indicating 
photograph  in  book]. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  stayed  in  France  until  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  returned  in  December,  1910. 

Mr.  Lea.  While  you  were  there  you  were  engaged  in  planning  and 
designing  mechanical  contrivances,  some  of  which  related  particu- 
larly to  the  airplane  industry  ? 

Mr.  Fauber,  I  remained  in  France  because  France  was  the  fore- 
most country  in  aeronautics,  I  attended,  every  month,  the  aero- 
nautical dinners  and  attended  all  the  meets,  and  followed  closely  all 
the  aerial  history,  or  early  aviation  history. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  your  enterprise  there  self-supporting  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Not  at  all.  In  those  years  1  spent  nearly  $100,000 
money  I  had  made, 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  to  finance  your  own  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  After  you  returned  to  America,  in  what  work  did  you 
engage  ? 
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Mr.  Fauber.  I  tackled  a  very  great  many  people,  sportsmen,  to 
design  hydroplane  boats,  and  so  on.  Prior  to  my  return  to  America 
I  designed  the  Pioneer,  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  that  came  over 
and  raced  at  Larchmont,  and  showed  great  speed.  My  name  was 
published  in  the  papers,  and  I  engaged  in  designing  boats — ^four  or 
five  boats  the  first  year,  the  most  of  which  were  failures,  because  of 
trouble  in  getting  engines  which  would  run. 

Mr.  Lea.  Light  boats  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  kind  of  boats  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  High-powered  boats — speed  boats. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  had  any  factory  work  since  your  return  to 
America  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  had  any  factory  of  your  own,  I  mean,  since 
you  returned  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  secured  any  patents  relating  to  the  airplane 
industry  since  you  returned  to  Aiaerica  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  not, 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  the  owner  of  any  patents 
concerning  airplanes  or  airplane  engines  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  relating  to  airplanes. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  particular  features  of  airplanes — ^I  mean,  in  a  gen- 
eral way  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  They  cover  the  basic  plan  of  the  V-bottom  hvdro- 
plane  hull,  which  is  used  to-day  in  all  Government  water  aircnit. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  transfer  your  right,  or  any  interest  in  your  right, 
in  that  patent  to  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  what  way  did  the  Grovemment  acquire  the  right  to 
use  your  patent? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  Government  did  not  acquire  the  right;  it  just 
simply  appropriated  it. 

^l^.  Lea.  You  received  nothing  for  your  patent  right  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No  consideration;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  there  any  legal  question  involved  as  to  your  right  in 
that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean,  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Government  to  use 
your  patent.     Is  that  in  question  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  Government  I  believe — of  course  I  wouldn't  stop 
the  Government  from  trying  to  use  my  patent  during  the  war,  ana 
the  Government  had  a  right,  I  believe,  to  use  it  then ;  but  the  only 
recourse  they  gave  me  was  to  eo  into  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  was  not 
recognized  as  the  Curtiss  and  the  Wright  people  were  reco^ized. 
The  Curtiss  patents  were  recognized  as  fundamental  in  hydro-airemf t, 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  the  matter,  then,  as  to  whether  you  are  legtdly 
entitled  to  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  same  as  the  Curtiss  people  were  entitled  or  the 
Wright  people  were  entitled.     They  had  no  more  rights  than  I  had, 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are  legally  entitled  to  compensation  for  your  pat^mt 
rights  when  you  present  your  claim  to  the  Government  for  the  use 
of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Fauber.  Most  certainly.  I  not  only  was  the  {pioneer  in  the 
art,  but  I  spent  about  $100,000  and  several  years  time  in  the  matter, 
and  that  constitutes  a  very  good  ground  for  claim. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  up  to  the  present  time  presented  a  claim  to  the 
Crovemment  for  the  use  of  your  patent? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Not  in  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  have 
repeatedly  written  to  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  presume  it  is  your  intention  to  present  a  claim  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  so  far  the  Government  has  not  indicated  whether  it 
will  contest  your  claim  or  not;  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Well,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  refused  to  give 
me  any  consideration.  They  have  told  me  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  presume  legally  that  is  the  place  to  go,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  presume  it  is. 

^Ir.  LfcA.  So  that  as  far  as  that  feature  of  the  matter  is  concerned 
you  have  not  exhausted  your  resources  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  you  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  the  question  of  the  cross-license  system; 
that  is  a  fact,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fauber.  You  say  in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  the  cross- 
license  is  dated  July  24,  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  Since  tnat  time  you  have  been  deeply  interested  in  that 
question,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Faubeit.  I  first  took  an  active  part  or  interest  in  the  cross- 
license  agreement  when  I  came  down  here  to  Washington 

Mr.  Lea  (interposing).  I  only  want  a  general  answer  at  the  present 
time.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  cross- 
license  system  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  or  since  it  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish  here  inserted  in  the  record  an  excerpt  from  the 
act  of  March  4,  1917.  making  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure 
basic  patents,  or  patents  as  they  may  consider  necessary,  for  the 
manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States, 
found  at  the  top  of  page  6735  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  9, 
1918. 

[Act  of  Mar.  4, 1917.] 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  donation,  or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  the5r  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies  for  governmental  and  civil  purposes,  under  such  regu  atioDs  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  further  want  inserted  in  the  record  the  cross-license 
agreement  fotmd  at  page  6739  of  the  same  Congressional  Record. 

Crosb-Licbnbb  Agreement. 

This  agreement,  made  this  24th  day  of  July,  1917,  between  the  Manufacturers' 
Aircraft  Association  (Inc.),  a  New  York  corporation  (hereinafter  called  the  "com- 
pany"), party  of  the  first  part,  and  each  person,  firm,  or  corporation  (hereinafter 
called  the  "subscriber"  or  'subscribers")  as  shall  become  stocMiolders  of  the  said 
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company  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  provided  in  the  by-la wb  thereof 

(which  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  are  made  a  part  hereof),  and  bee  ome  parties 

to  this  agreement,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  are  interested  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  airplane^, 
as  hereinafter  defined,  and  desire  to  promote  and  develop  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  to  encourage  and  advance  the  art  app  icab  e  thereto;  and 

Whereas  the  said  development  and  advancement  in  the  past  have  not  been  capable 
of  as  complete  accomplishment  as  is  desirable,  because  of  the  existence  of  certain 
United  States  patents  claimed  to  be  basic  in  their  nature,  upon  which  suits  have 
been  brought,  or  threatened,  for  alleged  infringement  and  for  the  collection  of 
royalties  and  damages  in  connection  therewith;  and 
Whereas  it  is  desired  to  prevent  and  avoid  such  litigations  or  threatened  litigatioDa 
in  the  future  and  to  give  to  all  of  the  subscribers  the  right  to  manufacture,  sell,  and 
use  airplanes  embodying  the  inventions  of  each  of  the  subscribers  and  to  that  end 
it  is  desired  that  licenses  be  granted  as  herein  expressed:  Now,  this  agreemtnt 
witnesseth: 

That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  covenants  and  conditions  herein 
contained,  and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations  moving  between  the  com- 
pany and  each  of  the  subscribers  hereto,  and  between  the  subsciibers  themselves. 
It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows: 

I.   DEFINinONS. 

The  word  ''airplane, "  as  used  in  this  agreement,  shall  be  understood  to  mean  any 
form  of  heavier-than-air  craft  using  wing  surfaces  for  sustainiBg  it,  and  to  include 
propelling  means,  propellers,  propeller  hubs,  radiators,  and  all  parts  and  accessories 
used  or  useful  in  the  auplane,  except  the  engine  and  its  accessones. 

The  words  ''airplane  patent,"  as  used  in  this  agreement,  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  any  patent  covering  inventions  for  or  capable  of  use  in  or  in  connection  with 
airplanes,  including  propellers,  propeller  hubs,  radiators,  and  all  parts  of  airplanes 
and  accessories  used  or  useful  in  the  airplane,  except  the  engine  and  its  accessaries, 

n.  UCENBE8  AND  P0WEB8  GRANTED. 

The  "subscribers"  grant,  agree  to  grant,  and  cause  to  be  granted  to  each  other. 
licenses  to  make,  use,  and  sell  airplanes,  under  all  airplane  patents  of  the  United 
States  now  or  hereafter  owned  or  controlled  by  them  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association  owned  or  controlled  by  them,  or  under  which  they,  or  any 
of  them,  or  any  such  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  have  or  shall  have  the  right  to 
grant  licenses,  in  and  throughout  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  dependencies^ 
for  use  herein  or  abroad,  except  that  no  rights,  express  or  implied,  are  hereby  mnted 
under  any  foreign  patents,  nor  shall  said  rights  or  the  licenses,  herein  provided  for, 
apply  to  or  include  the  use  of  said  patents  in  their  application  to  other  than  airplanes^ 
and  except,  further,  that  no  licenses  are  hereby  granted  under  the  Dunne  patents 
No.  975403,  issued  November  15,  1910,  and  No.  1003721,  issued  September  19,  1911, 
rights  under  which  are  held  by  the  Burgess  Co. 

All  licenses  provided  for  herein  shall  run  to  the  full  end  of  the  term  of  the  letten 
patent  imder  which  the  license  is  or  is  to  be  granted,  and  shall  be  personal,  indi viable, 
nonassignable,  and  irrevocable,  except  for  the  causes  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
stated. 

The  "subscribers"  hereby  designate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  "company"  Taod 
the  "company"  hereby  accepts  the  appointment)  as  their  true,  sufficient,  and  lawful 
a^ent  and  attorney  in  fact,  for  them  and  in  their  respective  names,  to  make  and  execute 
licenses  in  writing  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  those  of  the 
"subscribers"  who  at  the  time  are  stockholders  of  the  "company"  not  in  default 
hereunder  and  who  shall  have  executed  an  agreement  in  writing  of  like  tenor  to  thia^ 
and  to  enforce  said  licenses  and  any  and  all  other  obligations  (including  the  oblkatioii 
to  make  payments)  of  the  "subscribers"  under  this  agreement;  and  the  "subscrioen  ** 
hereby  give  and  grant  unto  said  "company"  as  full,  complete,  and  ample  power  ami 


authority  in  the  premises  as  the  "subscribers"  themselves  now  have  and  i 
All  licenses  provided  for  herein,  when  made,  executed,  and  delivered  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  bed  ' 

executed  and  delivered  by  the  "subscribers"  themselves. 
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m,  coYSNAin'S  of  further  assubanoe. 

(a)  Each  ''subecriber"  now  or  hereafter,  having  rights  under  any  United  States 
airplane  patent  or  invention  of  such  character  that  it  has  legal  right  and  power  to 
procure  tne  grant  of  rights  thereunder  to  others,  but  is  not  itself  empowered  to  grant 
such  rights,  covenants  to  procure  the  execution  of  such  further  instrument  as  may  be 
necessary  to  emjwwer  the  "company"  to  grant  rights  under  such  patent  or  with 
reference  to  such  invention  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

(6)  Each  ** subscriber"  covenants  that  it  will  not  contract  for  or  obtain  any  rights 
under  any  such  patent  or  invention  in  such  manner  that  its  owner  would  be  pre- 
vented from  granting  to  other  "subscribers"  hereto  similar  rights  on  the  ssme  terms, 
unless  the  "subscritMer"  obtains  at  the  same  time  the  further  privilege  to  grant  rights 
under  said  patent  or  said  invention,  whereby  the  same  may  and  will  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  instrtunent. 

TV.  COVENANTS  AGAINST  OTHER  LICENSES. 

Each  "subscriber"  covenants  that  it  has  not  heretofore  entered  and  will  not  here 
after  enter  into  any  contract  or  arrangement  whereby  its  privileges  under  United 
States  air])lane  patents,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  inventions,  and  rights  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  it  have  been  or  shall  be  diminished  or  surrendered  so  as  to  exclude  or  restrict 
the  operation  of  this  instrtunent  in  respect  thereto.  Each  "subscriber"  further 
covenants  that  it  will  not  pant  licenses  imder  any  such  patents  for  use  in  airplanes 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  receiving  royalties  hereunder  to  anv  other  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  on  more  favorable  or  lower  terms  of  royalty  than  those  herein  provided 
or  which  may  become  more  favorable  or  lower  during  the  term  of  such  license. 

V.  AFTER  ACQUIRED  PATENTS. 

When  a  "subscriber"  shall  hereafter  acquire  a  United  States  airplane  patent,  or 
any  right  thereunder,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  use  thereof  if  the 
patent  or  patent  rights  covers  an  invention  which  secures  the  performance  of  a  function 
not  before  known  to  the  art  or  constitutes  an  adaptation  for  the  first  time  to  commercial 
use  of  an  invention  known  to  the  industry  to  be  desirable  of  use  but  not  used  because 
of  lack  of  adaptation,  or  is  otherwise  of  striking  character  or  constitutes  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  practice,  or  if  either  the  price  paid  tiierefor  or  the  amount 
expended  in  developing  the  same  is  such  as  to  justify  such  compensation,  provided 
that  at  the  time  said  patent  or  patent  right  is  reported  to  the  "company"  as  required 
in  subdivision  (6)  of  paragraph  VII,  the  "subscriber"  claims  such  compensation  and 
states  the  grounds  on  which  such  claim  is  based.  Such  report  and  claim  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  paragraph 
XIII  hereof,  which  board  shall  determine  whether  such  compensation  shall  be  paid, 
and  if  so,  the  total  amount  thereof  and  the  rate  of  royalty  or  other  payments  which 
shall  be  paid  (toward  such  compensation)  by  any  "subscriber"  desiring  and  taking  a 
license  under  said  patent,  and  shall  also  fix  the  time  or  times  when  said  royalties  or 
other  amounts  shall  be  paid. 

VI.    SPECIAL  MODELS. 

If  any  ** subscriber"  shall  have  developed  the  design  and  manufacture  of  any  special 
model  of  airplane  or  airplane  engine  or  other  device  used  in  an  airplane  (except  the 
airplanes  manufactured  by  the  Burgess  Co.  under  the  Dunne  patents  hereinbefore 
mentioned  and  the  Hispano-Suiza  aeronautical  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries),  which  the  United  States  Government 
may  at  any  time  desire  to  have  manufactured  in  the  factory  of  anv  other  "subscriber** 
or  in  the  factory  of  any  manufacturer  not  a  "subscriber**  hereto,  the  said  "subscriber** 
agrees  that  it  will  furnish  to  the  other  "subscriber"  or  said  other  manufacturer  such 
complete  specifications,  drawings,  and  other  production  data  as  may  be  required  for 
use  in  the  manufiacture  of  such  special  model,  provided  that  and  upon  condition  that 
the  "subscriber**  or  other  manufacturer  in  whose  factory  the  work  is  placed  by  the 
United  States  Government  shall  agree  with  said  Government  and  with  the  "sub- 
scriber** owning  said  specifications,  etc.,  to  pay  and  shall  pav  into  the  treasury  of  the 
"company**  1  per  cent  upon  the  contract  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  each 
airplane  or  airplane  engine  or  other  device  manufactured  for  it  in  accordance  with 
said  specifications,  etc. 

If  the  manufacture  of  such  special  model  is  conducted  by  one  not  a  "subscriber,** 
such  manufacturer  shall  also  agree  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company**  such 
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royalty  as  a  ''subscriber"  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  bad  it  made  and  sold  the 
airplane,  engine,  or  other  device,  including  the  amount  specified  in  subdivisions  (a) 
and  (b)  of  Paragraph  VIII  hereof,  if  an  airplane,  with  or  without  engine,  is  the  thiog 
manufactured  for  and  sold  to  the  Government. 

Vn.   REPORTS  TO  THE   ** COMPANY." 

The  following  reports,  in  writing,  shall  be  rendered  to  the  ''company"  by  each 
''subscriber  "  at  the  time  or  times  hereinafter  set  forth: 

(a)  At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  agreement  each  "subscriber"  shaU  report 
all  United  States  airplane  patents  and  inventions,  together  wiUi  serial  numbere  and 
filing  dates  of  all  pending  applications  for  such  patents,  and  all  rights  under  such 
patents  and  inventions  then  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  but  no  omission  from  such  report 
shall  exclude  the  patent,  application,  or  right  so  omitted  from  the  operation  of  this 
agreement. 

(6)  Within  30  days  after  the  acquisition  by  any  "subscriber"  of  any  United  States 
patent  (other  than  patents  to  be  issued  upon  inventions  now  owned  by  it)  or  ri^t 
within  the  scope  of  this  agreement  each  such  "subscriber"  shall  report  such  acquisi- 
tion,  together  with  all  the  facts  known  to  it  as  to  such  patent  or  ri^Jit  and  its  m^""^*' 
of  acquisition.  If  such  "subscriber"  claims  that  additional  compensation  should  be 
paid  to  it  for  licenses  under  such  patent  or  right,  it  shall  so  claim  in  its  report. 

(e)  On  the  10th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year  each  "sub- 
scriber" shall  report  the  number  of  airplanes  (with  or  without  engine)  sold  and  de> 
livdred  by  it,  together  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  dates  of  delivery,  or 
put  into  use  for  other  than  experimental  or  development  purposes,  or  8h4>ped  oiit  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  three  preceding  calendar  months. 

(d)  On  the  10th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year  each  "sab- 
scriber"  shall  report  the  number  of  aiiplanes,  airplane  engines;  or  other  devices  for 
use  in  airplanes  which  it  has  sold  and  delivered  during  the  preceding  three  calendar 
months  made  from  specifications,  drawings,  and  other  production  data  obtained  from 
any  other  "subscriber,"  as  provided  in  Paragraph  VI  hereof,  together  with  the  sales 
price  and  the  dates  of  delivery;  and  there  shsul  be  included  in  the  same  report  a  copy 
of  any  agreement  which  the  "subscriber"  shall  have  made  with  another  manunc- 
tiu-er  as  provided  in  said  paragraph. 

(e)  Each  license  to  other  dian  "subscribers,*'  as  provided  in  Paragraph  IV  hereof, 
shall  be  reported  within  30  days  after  its  delivery. 

The  first  of  each  of  the  reports  specified  in  subdivisions  (c)  and  (d)  hereof  shall  be 
made  by  each  "subscriber"  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  or  October  fif»t 
occurring  after  it  has  become  a  "subscriber"  hereto,  and  shall  cover  the  period  from 
July  1, 1917,  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  report  is  due. 

Each  of  the  "  Bubscribers  "  hereto  shall  keep  separate  books  of  account  showing  all 
business  done  under  or  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  agreement.  The  "company*^ 
mav  at  any  time  have  a  New  York  certified  public  accountant,  to  be  designated  by  it, 
audit  such  books  of  account  of  the  "subscribers,"  together  with  such  other  accoonts 
as  the  accountant  may  deem  necessarv,  in  order  to  verify  or  correct  the  reports  herein 
provided  for,  and  the  "company"  shall  have  such  audit  made  when  any  "subscriber" 
so  demands .  Such  audit,  however,  shall  be  limited  to  ascertaining  whether  the  report* 
herein  provided  for  are  properly  made  and  to  correcting  the  same,  if  necessity  for  cor- 
rection  shall  appear.  No  information  obtained  from  any  such  audit  shall  be  reported 
by  the  accountant  or  given  to  any  of  the  parties  hereto  except  as  it  directly  applies  to 
the  reports  required  by  this  agreement. 

Vra.   PAYMENTS  TO  THK   "COMPANY." 

Earh  "subscriber"  agrees  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company"  on  the  lOUi 
days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year  the  following  sums  of  money, 
to  wit: 

(a)  On  each  airplane,  with  or  without  engine,  required  to  be  reported  as  provided 
in  subdivision  (c)  of  Paragraph  VII  hereof,  the  sum  of  9200  until  such  time  as  tbe 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor  Corpontion 
shall  have  been  paid  the  aggregate  sums  provided  for  in  subdivisiona  (o)  and  (6>  of 
Paragraph  IX  hereof. 

(6)  On  each  airplane,  with  or  without  engine,  required  to  be  reported  as  provided 
for  in  subdivision  (e)  of  Paragraph  VII  hereof,  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  t&^  as  tbe 
board  of  directors  of  the  "company"  may  from  time  to  time  fix  and  determine  ea  pay- 
able after  the  above-mentioned  aggr^te  sums  shall  have  been  raid  to  the  Wnght* 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  and  ^e  CuQtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor  CorporatioQ. 
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(e)  Such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  board  of  arbitration  may  specify  as  special 
compensation  for  after-acquired  patents  as  pro\ided  in  Paragraph  V  hereof,  and 
required  to  be  reported  in  subdivision  (c)  of  Paragraph  YII. 

{d)  Such  amount  or  amounts  as  may  be  payable  with  reference  to  the  use  of  specifi- 
cations, drawings,  and  data  as  provided  in  Paragraph  VI  hereof,  including;  the  royalty 
payments  therein  provided  for,  but  all  1  per  cent  payments  on  account  of  the  use  of 
such  specifications,  drawings,  and  data  covering  any  one  model  shall  cease  when  the 
total  paid  by  all  users  shall  aggregate  $50,000. 

(e)  All  royalties  received  under  licenses  referred  to  in  subdivision  {e)  of  Paragraph 

Each  "subscriber"  who  shall  beicome  a  party  hereto  after  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1917, 
shall  on  the  10th  days  of  January,  April,  July,  or  October  next  occurring  pay  to  the 
"company"  those  amounts  which  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  if  it  had  been  a  "subscriber"  on  July  1,  1917. 

Moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company"  pursuant  to  any  provisions  hereof 
shall  not  be  or  constitute  or  be  deemed  to  oe  or  constitute  the  assets,  property,  or 
profits  of  said  "company,"  but  shall  be  received  and  disbursed  by  it  as  the  agent  and 
attorney  in  fa.ct  of  tne  "subscribers"  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  men- 
tioned. 

IX.   PAYMENTS   BY  THE   "COMPANY." 

Out  of  the  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company"  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof  the  following  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  "  company  "  on  the  20th 
dBye  of  Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each  year,  to  wit: 

(a)  To  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  $136  on  each  airplane,  with  or  with- 
out engine,  with  reference  to  which  payments  shall  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  subdivisions  (a)  and  (e)  of  Paragraph  VIII  hereof,  during  the  preceding  three 
calendar  months,  until  Umted  States  patent  No.  821393,  issued  May  22,  1906,  shall 
have  expired,  or  until  the  aggregate  sum  of  $2,000,000  shall  have  been  paid  to  the 
said  Wnght-AIartin  Airplane  Corporation,  when  all  payments  to  it  hereunder  shall 
cease,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  To  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  <&  Mot^r  Corporation  $40  on  each  airplane,  with  or 
without  engine,  with  reference  to  which  payments  shall  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  subdivisions  (a)  and  (e)  of  Paragraph  VIII  hereof,  during  the  preceding 
three  calendar  months  until  eacbi  time  as  the  *Wrig[ht-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation 
shall  have  been  paid  in  full  as  provided  for  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this  paragraph,  after 
which  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  at  tne  times 
herein  mentioned  the  sum  of  $175  on  each  of  said  airplanes  until  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$2,000,000  shall  have  been  paid  to  it  or  until  United  States  patent  No.  1203550,  issued 
October  31,  1916,  shall  have  expired,  when  all  payments  to  it  hereunder  shall  cease, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  To  each  of  the  "subscribers"  entitled  thereto,  such  amounts  as  may  have  been 
paid  to  the  "company  "  with  relation  to  the  use  of  after-acquired  patents  in  accordance 
with  subdivisions  (e)  and  (e)  of  Paragraph  VIII  hereof. 

(d)  To  each  of  the  "subscribers"  entitled  thereto  such  amounts  as  may  have  been 
paid  to  the  "company"  on  accoimt  of  the  use  of  specifications,  drawings,  and  data, 
as  provided  in  Paragraph  VI  and  in  subdivision  (d)  of  Paragraph  VIII  hereof,  but 
any  royalty  pavment  received  from  outside  manufacturers  shall  be  distributed  as 
though  receivea  from  * '  subscribers. ' ' 

(e)  To  any  "subscriber"  who  shall  have  granted  licenses  to  others  than  "sub- 
scribers," as  provided  in  Paragraph  IV,  the  royalties  received  under  such  licenses 
which  are  not  required  for  payments  provided  for  in  subdivisions  (o),  (6),  and  (c)  of 
this  paragraph. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  said  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company"  under 
this  agreement,  the  "company"  may  retain  and  use  sufficient  to  cover  its  operating 
expenses  and  to  create  such  fund  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said 
"company,"  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  further  development  of  the  air- 
plane art  and  industry  and  the  purchase  of  patents  and  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"subscribers"  hereto. 

If,  after  making  the  payments  and  reservation  herein  provided  for,  any  surplus  or 
balance  remains  out  of  the  funds  so  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  "company,"  the 
same  shall  be  distributed  by  the  "company"  from  time  to  time  among  Uiose  "sub- 
scribers" who  have  contributed  to  said  moneys  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
contributions  under  subdi\riaions  (a)  and  (6)  of  Pan^aph  VIII  other  than  those 
required  for  payments  under  subdivisions  (a)  and  (6)  of  this  Paragraph  IX. 
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X.  BREACH  OF  AGREEMENT. 

In  the  event  that  any  "subscriber"  is  claimed  by  the  "company,"  or  any  other 
"subscriber, "  to  be  in  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  its  obli^tions  hereunder, 
and  such  claimed  default  continues  after  30  davs*  notice  in  writing,  by  the  "com- 
pany" or  any  "subscriber"  hereto,  to  the  "sulwcriber"  claimed  to  be  in  default, 
then  the  board  of  arbitration,  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  determine  whether  there 
has  been  such  specified  default;  and  if  such  default  is  found  to  exist,  shall  fix  the  time 
within  which  it  must  be  repaired,  and  shall  assess  such  damages  and  impose  upon 
the  "subscriber"  in  default  such  other  reouirements  (including  the  forfeiture  oi  ita 
stock  and  license)  as  may  seem  to  the  saia  board  of  arbitration  to  be  piroper  under 
the  circumstances.  Each  "subscriber"  covenants  and  agrees  that  it  will  jmy  such 
damages  and  comply  with  such  requirements  as  may  be  specified  by  the  said  board 
of  arbitration. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  deprive  the  "company"  of  the  power  to 
make,  execute,  and  deliver  licenses  under  the  patents  or  patentrighta  owned  and 
controlled  by  any  defaulting  "subscriber"  or  to  which  the  "subsmber"  may  be 
entitled  at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  stockholder  or  "subscriber,"  nor  deprive  other 
than  defaulting  "subscribers"  of  any  right  which  they  may  have  received  to  the 
use  of  the  said  patents  or  patent  rights. 

XI.   WrrHDRAWAL  FROM  AGREEMENT. 

Any  "subscriber"  may  withdraw  from  this  agreement  at  any  time  after  10  yemiv 
from  the  date  hereof  on  giving  to  the  "company"  written  notice  of  its  election  so  to 
do  and  on  ful611ing  all  of  its  obligations  up  to  the  date  of  such  withdrawal.  But  no 
withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  other  parties  and  other  "subscribers"  from  their  oUi|;»- 
tions  to  each  other  hereunder,  nor  deprive  them  of  their  rights  acquired  under  thm 
patents  and  patent  rights  owned  or  controlled  by  the  withdrawing  "subscriber "  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal,  all  of  said  patents  and  patent  rights  remaining  under  tliia 
agreement,  but  such  withdrawing  "subscriber"  shall  cease  to  have  any  rights  uiuler 
the  patents  of  the  other  "subscribers  "  hereto,  or  any  other  right  under  tlus  agreement, 
from  and  after  such  withdrawal. 

Xn.    REPURCHASE  OF  STOCK. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  person  who  is  a  stockholder  in  the  ''company.  '• 
or  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  any  corporation  or  firm  which  is  a  stocKholder 
therein,  or  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  any  such  stockholders, 
or  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  under  Paragraph  XI  hereof,  the  "company"  shall  have 
the  right  to  purchase  for  the  benefit  of  the  otner  "  subscribers"  the  stock  held  by  suoh 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  distributive  share  or  shares 
of  such  stockholder  in  the  funds  held  by  the  "company,"  and  the  license  or  licenses 
issued  to  such  stockholder  shall  be  surrendered  to  toe  "company"  and  canceled. 

Xni.   ARBITRATION   OF  CLAIMS  AND   DISPUTES. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  or  controversy  between  the  "subscribers"  hereto,  or  between 
the  "subscribers"  and  the  "company,"  or  in  case  of  a  claim  by  a  "subscriber"  for 
special  compensation  for  licenses  under  patents  or  rights  hereafter  acc|uired  by  it, 
or  in  case  of  breach  of  this  agreement,  the  said  dispute,  controversy,  claim,  or  biesc^h 
shall,  within  30  days  after  a  "subscriber"  or  "suoscribers"  shall  have  given  notice 
to  the  "company"  or  the  "company"  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  " subscribetB '• 
thereof,  be  referred  to  a  board  of  disinterested  arbitrators  consisting  of  three  penoiM 
for  determination. 

In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  special  compensation,  one  member  of  such  board  of  arbitvm- 
tion  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  "company,"  another  by  tbe 
"  subscriber  "  making  the  claim,  and  the  third  by  the  other  two  arl)itnitorB. 

In  the  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  "company"  and  a  "subscriber"  or  "sqI^ 
scribers,"  one  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  appointed  by  the  basvd 
of  directors  of  the  "company,"  another  by  the  "subscriber  (or  if  more  than  one 
"  subscriber  "  is  involved  in  the  same  dispute,  then  by  a  majority  of  those  so  involved  * , 
and  the  third  by  the  other  two  arbitrators.  "    . 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  this  agreement  asserted  by  the  "  company  "  or  a  "subscriher  " 
against  another  "subscriber,  one  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  %p> 
pointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  "company,"  another  by  the  "subscriber *' 
against  whom  the  assertion  of  breach  is  made,  and  the  third  by  the  other  two  arbi- 
trators. 
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If  either  the  board  of  directors  or  the  "subscribers"  fail  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  within  the  time  specified,  the  other  party  or  parties  may  appoint 
such  member  or  fill  such  vacancy. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  board  upon  all  matters  submitted 
to  them  for  adjudication  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  tne  parties  hereto. 

XIV.    RELEASES  TO   "SUBSCRIBERS.'* 

The  "subscribers"  hereby  waive  and  release  any  and  all  claims  which  they  or  any 
of  them  may  have  had  a^nst  each  other  for  damages  and  profits  on  account  of  any 
infringement,  or  alleged  infringement,  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  of  any  patent  included 
wiUiin  this  instrunient  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  airplanes. 

XV.    BINDINO  UPON  PARTIES,  CONTROLLED  COMPANIES,  LEGAL  REPRESENTATIVES,  ETC. 

This  agreement  is  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  and  their  several  successors, 
legal  representatives,  and  assigns,  but  shall  insure  to  the  benefit  of  only  their  several 
succ^sors  in  business.  Each  "subscriber"  agrees  that  all  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations now  or  hereafter  controlled  by  it,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes, or  owning  or  controlling  United  States  airplane  patents,  shall  be  caused  to 
execute  this  agreement. 

XVI.   EXECUTION  OF  AGREEMENT. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  by  the  "subscribers"  in  any  number  of  counter 
parts,  but  when  so  executed  e^U  constitute  but  one  and  the  same  agreement,  and 
shall  be  as  binding  and  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  all  the  "subscribers"  had 
executed  but  one  and  the  same  instrument  and  as  if  all  executions  had  been  at  the 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,'  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  instrument  as  of  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  (Inc.), 
Attest: 

By ,  President. 

,  Secretary. 


Attest: 


Mr.  Lea.  Also  the  cross  license  found  on  page  6739  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

license. 

License,  granted  this day  of ,  1917,  by  the  (hereinafter  called  the 

licensor),  to (hereinaJter  called  the  licensee). 

Whereas  the  licensor  and  certain  other  stockholders  of  the  Manufacturers*  Aircraft 
Association  (Inc.)  (hereinafter  called  "Subscribers"),  heretofore,  entered  into  a 
certain  agreement  dated  July  24,  1917,  entitled  "Cross-license  agreement"  (a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed),  wherein  and  whereby  the  licensor  agreed  to  grant 
certain  licenses  to  the  other  "subscribers";  and 
Whereas  the  said  agreement  also  authorized  and  empowered  the  Manufacturers'  Air- 
craft Association  (Inc.),  as  the  agent  and  attorney  in  fact  of  the  licensor,  to  make, 
execute,  and  deliver  such  licenses  in  the  name  of  the  licensor;  and  it  is  desired  to 
execute  the  powers  therein  granted: 
Now,  this  license  witnesseth: 

That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  other  good  and  valuable  consid- 
erations moving  between  the  parties  hereto,  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  licensor  does  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  licensee  the  unrestricted 
but  nonexclusive  license  to  make,  use,  and  sell  airplanes— under  all  airplane  patents 
of  the  United  States  now  or  hereafter  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  or  by  any  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  or  under  which  it  or  any  such  firm, 
corporation,  or  association  have  or  shall  have  the  right  to  gnut  licenses — ^in  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  dependencies  for  use  therein  or 
abroad,  except  that  no  rights,  express  or  implied,  are  hereby  granted  under  any 
foreign  patents,  nor  shall  the  licenses  herein  provided  for  apply  to  or  include  the 
use  of  said  patents  in  their  application  to  other  than  airplanes,  and  except  further 
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that  no  licenses  are  hereby  granted  under  the  Dunne  patents,  No.  975403,  inued 
November  15,  1910,  and  No.  1003721,  issued  September  19,  1911,  the  rights  under 
which  are  held  by  ihe  Buigess  Co. 

The  patents,  the  patents  to  issue  on  inventions,  and  the  agreements  with  r^erence 
to  whioi  the  licensor  has  a  ri^ht  to  grant  licenses  at  the  present  time,  and  which  are 
intended  to  be  included  in  this  license  are  set  forth  in  schedule  '' A  "  hereto  annexed. 

2.  This  license  shall  run  to  the  full  end  of  the  term  of  the  letters  patent  under 
which  the  license  is  or  is  to  be  granted,  and  shall  be  personal,  indivisible,  nonaflsign- 
able,  and  irrevocable,  except  for  the  causes  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  "CitM»- 
license  agreement"  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

3.  This  license  is  made  subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions,  covenants,  and  agree- 
ments contained  in  said  ''Cross-license  agreement,"  which  is  made  a  part  hereof 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  herein  set  forth  at  lai^^e. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  imitniment  to  be  executed  as 
of  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Attest: 

By  Manufacturers'  j 

VlRCRAV 

ddent. 
etary, 
Uoirney 

ndent, 
etary. 
usee. 

T  Association  (Inc.), 

,       Ffrrr 

Attest: 

As  Agent  and  / 

in  Fact  of  the  Litentor. 

pf^ 

Tire 

,  UKC 

SeheduUA. 

I.  PATENTS  AND  INVENTION 

Patents  No. 

Issue  date. 

Title  of  InventioiL 

n.  PATENT  APPLICATIONS. 

Serial  No. 

Filing  date. 

Other  daU. 

m.  PATBMT  RIGHTS,  UCBNSBa,  ETC. 

Nature  Of  right. 

Inventions. 

Date  of  agreement. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  this  agreement,  or  the  nego- 
tiations for  it  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  from  the 
newspapers.  For  instance,  1  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  directots 
of  the  Wright  Co.  had  offered  to  submit  several  of  their  patttits 
to  the  Government's  own  experts.  That  must  have  been  while  the 
thing  was  under  negotiation,  and  even  before  the  cross-license  agree- 
ment was  made,  m  fact,  they  were  holding  meetings  then.  I  knoir 
something  about  such  meetings  being  held. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  the  record  I  will  state  that  on  page  6735  of  the  Con- 
'  Record  will  be  found  a  history  of  the  negotiatioDS  and 
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copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, which  had  this  matter  under  consideration  before  the  cross- 
license  agreement  was  entered  into,  which  are  as  follows: 

[Extract  from  annual  report  executive  committee  National  Advisory  Committee  for 

Aeronautics,  1917.] 

THE  AERONAUTIC  PATENT  QUESTION. 

On  December  18,  1916,  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  as  holders  of  the 
original  patent  No.  821393,  issued  to  the  Wright  Bros.  May  22,  1906,  addressed 
letters  to  all  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  inclosing  a  form  of  license  agreement  for  the 
use  of  the  Wright  patent,  which  they  claimed  was  infringed  by  their  manufacture  of 
aircraft. 

The  terms  of  this  proposed  agreement,  as  stated  by  other  aircraft  manukcturers  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  committee,  were  prohibitory,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  also  injurious  to  the  development  of  aircraft  and  the  aircraft  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  chairman  reported  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the- 
executive  committee  on  January  11. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Wright  Co.  was  felt  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  cost  of  aircraft.  On  January  13,  1917, 
the  committee  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"My  Dear  Mb.  Walcott:  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  a  serious  state  of  affairs, 
which  is  being  brought  about  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  as  regards  aeronautic 
patents. 

''Various  combinations  are  threatening  all  other  airplane  and  seaplane  companies 
with  suits  for  infringements  of  patents.  The  result  is  a  general  demoralization  of  the 
entire  trade.  It  is  difficult  to  get  orders  filled  because  some  companies  will  not  ex- 
pend any  more  money  on  their  plants  for  fear  that  suits  brought  against  them  will 
force  them  out  of  business. 

**To  protect  themselves  in  case  they  are  forced  to  pay  large  license  fees,  the  com- 
panies nave  greatly  increased  the  sale  prices  of  their  products.  As  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  au*craft  in  this  country,  they  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  levy. 

"It  is  thought  that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  might  be 
able  in  some  way  to  render  great  assistance  to  the  Navy  by  undertaking  a  study  of 
this  question  and  suggesting  some  line  of  action  to  be  taken." 

On  January  31  the  committee  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre-^ 
tary  of  War: 

"Sir:  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  airplanes  for  the  War  Department,  it 
has  developed  that  certain  patents  which  are  alleged  to  be  fundamental  now  appear 
to  render  line  cost  of  airplane  equipment  excessive  and,  possibly,  even  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

''This  department  finds  that  at  present  each  firm  or  corporation  accepting  War 
Department  contracts  adds  to  its  bid  the  extra  item  of  royalty  which  the  mm  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  patents.  This,  among  other  things,  has  resulted 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  excessive  prices  charged  to  the  Government  for  airplanes 
in  this  country. 

''It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  its  immediate 
consideration  by  your  committee,  to  the  end  that  a  just  and  equitable  solution  to  all 
concerned  may  be  reached,  whicn  will  appl>r  not  only  to  this  department,  but  to  all 
other  departments  of  the  Government  purchasing  airplanes. " 

In  response  to  a  letter  requesting  his  opinion,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Gofl^,  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  wrote  under  date  of  January  30, 1917: 

"1  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  take  such  steps  as  will  open  up 
the  Wright  patent  freelv  to  all  manufacturers.  It  may  be  wise  to  use  this  patent 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  industry,  but  no  financial  penalty  of  consequence  should 
be  exacted  from  individual  manufacturers.  It  is  only  through  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  will  permit  the  free  extension  of  commercial  possibilities  of  aircraft  through 
civilian  channels  that  we  may  hope  to  build  up  a  prop&r  volume  of  bueinees  over 
a  period  of  yean. 

^*  In  short,  I  believe  we  can  and  must  arrange  for  a  purchase  of  this  patent  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  a  reasonable  figure  before  we  can  hope  to  develop  a  quantity 
manufacture  of  aircraft."  « 
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.  A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  Febnianr  1,  at  which  the 
chairman  presenred  the  complete  record  of  the  patent  question  to  oate  for  the  action 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee  discussed  the  advisability  of  recommending  legislation  to  aathorixe 
the  purchase  and  condemnation  of  such  patents  as  may  be  considered  neceaBary  to 
the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft. 

Another  special  meeting  was  held  on  February  3,  1917,  at  which  MesBis.  E.  F. 
Hagar  and  Frederick  P.  Fish,  president  and  counsel,  respectively,  of  the  Wrigjit- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  were  present  on  invitation. 

The  chairman  stated  that  this  special  meeting  had  been  called  to  obtain  the  viewa 
of  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Coiporation  in  relation  to  the  Wright  patents,  and,  if 
possible,  reach  some  understanding  that  would  encourage  development  in  the 
industry. 

At  this  meeting  it  developed  that  Mr.  Wright  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  Wrif^t 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  having  been  paid  a  little  more  than  a  million  dollan  in 
cash  for  his  patent;  that  this  patent  was  used  as  a  basis  for  interesting  capital  in  the 
new  company  in  the  belief  that  it  was  basic  and  fundamental. 

The  Wright  representative  stated  that  they  believed  the  required  license  fee  of 
$10,000  a  year  was  equitable,  and  that  any  manufacturer  who  could  not  a£ford  to  jmj 
it  was  not  in  a  position  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  industry  along  scientifie 
lines,  and  that,  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  with  a  limited  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  his  business  could  not  possibly  make  airplanes  siuccessfully  in  the  proacnt 
advancing  state  of  the  art. 

They  explained  the  position  taken  by  their  company  and  reviewed  the  histonr  of 
its  formation.  They  stated  that  their  basic  idea  was  to  develop  an  aeronautic  engine 
superior  to  any  other  in  existence,  and  that  to  this  end  they  were  expending  lary^ 
sums  of  money  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  problems  involved,  at  a  total^  of  i4ypii>xi- 
mately  half  a  million  dollars  monthl v  for  all  purposes,  and  were  endeavoring  to  gather 
into  tneir  organization  the  best  available  talent. 

After  three  hours'  discussion,  during  which  the  position  of  the  Government  wne 
clearly  explained  by  the  committee,  the  representatives  of  the  Wright  oampnuT 
expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  any  way  that  would 
promote  the  development  of  the  industry,  and  stated  that  they  desirea  to  den  the 
industry  of  fear  of  patent  litigation. 

Various  suggestions  were  discussed  as  to  the  terms  under  which  this  cooperation 
could  be  effected. 

A  special  meeting  was  also  held  on  the  following  day.  Sunday,  February  4,  1917. 
at  the  residence  of  the  chairman,  at  which  the  steps  thus  far  taken  were  reviewed  mod 
discussed. 

As  a  result  of  careful  deliberation,  a  letter  to  the  President  was  prepared  and  tmas- 
mitted  under  date  of  February  5, 1917.  With  this  letter  the  chairman  inclosed  copies 
of  the  letters  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  previously  referred  to;  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  of  December  18,  191fi»  together  with 
the  application  for  license  and  form  of  agreement;  and  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  six  aircraft  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  expressing  their  views  ol  the 
situation. 

This  letter  contained  a  brief  review  of  the  situation  and  a  recommendation  that 
legislation  be  approved  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  either  the  military  or  nmvnl 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  secure  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donmtioii, 
or  otherwise,  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  he  may  consider  necessarb'  to  the  nmnn* 
facture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  for 
governmental  and  dvil  purposes,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  ax^y 
prescribe. 

After  approval  by  the  President,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  wwe  tfmn^ 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  AfFsirs 
Committee. 

On  February  20, 1917,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  la^r  aircraft  and  engine  manu* 
facturers  rec^uesting  the  subnussion  of  lists  of  all  patents  owned  or  controlled  by  then 
which  pertain  to  aircraft  or  pjarts  of  aircraft. 

A  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  governmental  relations  was  held  on  Febntnry  24, 
at  which  Messrs.  Walcott,  Stratton,  Squier.  Marvin,  and  Coffin  were  present:  also  Mr. 
John  P.  Tarbox,  patent  attorney  for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor  Corporation.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  the  number  and  nature  of  the  aeronautic 
patents  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  From  the  data  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Tarbox  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  patent  situation  in  the  aeronaatic 
induBtry  was  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  that  formerly  existing  in  the  aat&>> 
mobile  industry:  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  owned  a  comparatively  large  number  of  patents 
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that  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Gorporatioii  owned  a  possibly  basic  patent;  and  that 
there  were  but  very  few  other  scattering  patents,  none  of  which  was  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Tarbox  stated  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Loening,  of  the  Stnrtevant  Aeroplane  Co.,  has  a 
patent  on  a  bridge-type  landing  gear,  but  that  it  is  not  of  a  controlling  nature.  He 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  patents  other  than  those  owned  by  the  Curtiss  and  Wright 
companies  that  might  be  considered  basic.  He  stated  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  had  two 
controlling  patents  at  present  and  expected  to  have  a  third  in  the  near  future.  The 
first  one  (No.  1203560)  covers  a  hydroaeroplane  as  regards  longitudinal  balance;  the 
second  patent,  known  as  the  "flying  boat"  patent,  covers  the  relation  of  the  position 
of  the  hull  step  to  the  center  of  pressiu-e,  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  center  of  thrust; 
and  the  third  patent  will  cover  the  single,  central,  mail  float  type,  with  two  side  floats. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Curtiss  has  had  no  idea  of  demanding  royalties  from  other  manu- 
facturers under  existing  conditions  or  of  using  his  patents  against  competitors;  that 
his  purpose  in  obtaining  patents  was  to  fortify  and  defend  himself  in  any  patent  liti- 
garion  that  might  be  started  by  others. 

The  na\'al  appropriation  act  of  1918  contained  the  following  provisions  under  the 
appropriation  ^*  Aviation  " : 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  to  the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  XJnited 
States  and  its  dependencies,  for  governmental  and  civil  purposes,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,, 
$1,000,000. 

*^Proindedf  That  such  arrangements  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
any  basic  patent  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in 
the  United  States  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Government  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry. 

'*  Provided  further,  That  in  the  event  there  shall  be  pending  in  court  litigation 
involving  the  validity  of  said  patent  or  jjatents,  bond,  with  good  and  approved 
security  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  United  States,  shall  be  required, 
payable  to  the  United  States,  conditioned  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  amount 
paid  for  said  patent  or  patents  in  the  event  said  patent  or  patents  are  Anally  ad- 
judged invalid." 

In  letters  dated  March  10,  1917,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  invited  to  the  foregoing  pro\'ision  in  the  naval  act,  and 
the  committee  stated  that  it  hoped  to  effect  such  arrangements  for  the  solution  of 
the  patent  question  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  or  condemning  any  patents. 

On  March  22,  1917,  the  subcommittee  on  patents  held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  sug- 
gested plan  for  the  solution  of  the  patent  question  was  adopted.  The  committee 
then  called  in  representatives  of  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  companies  and  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association  and  submitted  for  discussion  the  terms  of  the 
BUffiested  agreement,  which,  it  was  pointed  out,  were  merely  suggestions. 

On  March  23,  1917,  the  subcommittee  on  patents  submitted  the  following  report 
reviewing  the  steps  taken  up  to  date  and  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
patent  question: 

"On  March  2,  1917,  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  *to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States  for  governmental 
and  civil  purposes.'  This  action  was  taken  on  account  of  the  general  belief  that 
the  needea  expansion  of  the  aircraft  industry,  calling  for  the  investment  of  large 
sums  of  money,  was  being  \ery  seriously  impeded  by  threatened  lawsuits  and  the 
demand  for  the  payment  of  what  was  looked  upon  as  excessive  royalties  under  cer- 
tain important  aeronautical  patents.  One  such  demand  upon  the  manufacturers 
called  for  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent  on  the  price  of  the  complete  plane  with  motor  and 
a  minimum  annual  payment  of  $10,000  per  manufacturer. 

"All  makers  in  bidding  for  Government  business  were  obliged  to  add  to  their  bids 
an  extra  amount  representing  the  royalty  they  would  have  to  pay  under  this  one 
patent  alone,  and  tne  Army  and  Navy  were  confronted  with  many  bids  in  which 
the  contingent  royalty  amounted  to  over  $1,000  per  aeroplane. 

"The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  in  whose  hands  the  problem 
was  placed  for  recommendation,  realized  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  use  the 
fund  provided  for  the  purchase  of  patent  until  every  means  had  been  exhausted 
to  secure  a  settlement  on  a  reasonable  basis  between  the  different  parties  in  interest. 
It  realized  that  even  in  our  present  need  it  would  be  unwise  to  condemn  a  patent 
except  as  a  last  resort.    The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is  par- 
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ticularly  anxiouB  to  encourage  invention  along  aeronautical  lines  iuBtetd  off  <!]»- 
coun^ng  it. 

"  In  reviewing  the  records  of  tJve  Army  and  Navy  Departments  as  to  planes  por- 
chased  during  the  eight  years  prior  to  our  recent  heavy  appropriations  for  aerial  de- 
fense, it  was  brcu|ht  cut  that  fcur  men  in  four  different  factories  EUpplied  all  of  those 
planes  and  apparentlycontributed  most  in  the  development  and  reduction  to  practice 
of  the  aviation  art.  Those  named  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  reoordB  are 
Wright,  Curtiss,  Burgess,  and  Martin.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Curtissand  Burgesa 
joined  hands,  and  later  the  Wright  and  Martin  interests  came  together. 

*' While  there  are  other  aircraft  patents,  it  was  found  that  these  two  combinationa 
owned  and  controlled  what  might  be  considered  the  two  dominating  groups  of  patenta. 

"The  national  advisorv  committee  has  therefore  been  influenced  to  a  slight  extent 
in  its  consideration  of  tne  patent  question  by  the  moral  obligation  that  ahouJd  be 
added  to  the  patent  rights  of  these  two  groups.  Recognition  of  the  two  groups  of 
patents  by  the  later  industry  and  by  the  (^vemment  becomes  automatically  recog:ni- 
tion  of  practically  all  of  the  actual  reduction  of  the  art  to  practice  by  Wright,  Curnas, 
Burgess,  and  Martin. 

''Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Washington,  in  an 
endeavor  to  dSrive  at  a  basis  of  settlement  that  would  comprehend  all  of  the  patenta 
owned  or  controlled  by  each  group,  that  would  be  a  isLir  recognition  of  their  pateot 
rights  and  that  would  at  the  same  time  cement  together  and  strengthen  the  inaustry. 

"The  plan  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  and  submitted  to  the  two  com- 
panies  for  their  consideration  and  early  report  is  framed  upon  the  following  baaia: 

"  First.  That  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  delays  and  expense  necessary  to  adjudic&te 
all  of  the  patents  in  question. 

"Secona.  That  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  one  patent  against  another  or  the  validity  of  any  patent. 

"Third.  That  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  arrive  at  some  fair  basis  for  the  recognitioo 
of  the  patents  of  both  parties  that  will  clear  up  this  matter  and  permit  the  more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry. 

"Fourth.  That  the  relative  Contributions  to  the  establishment  of  the  aircimft  in- 
dustry as  between  Wright  and  Martin  on  the  one  hand  and  Curtiss  and  Burgess  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  paid  to  offset  each  other,  and  that  the  recognition  of  each  ahoold 
be  in  the  same  total  amount. 

"Fifth.  That  by  reason  of  Curtiss's  patents  running  approximately  three  times  na 
long  as  Wright's,  the  royalty  to  the  Curtiss-Burgessgroup  might  be  made  about  i 
thira  of  the  amount  per  plane  to  be  allowed  to  the  Wright-Martin  group. 

"Sixth.  That  instead  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  difference  as  between  i 
plane,  seaplanes,  or  flying  boat,  the  royalty  should  be  spread  uniformly  upon  mil 
uiree  types. 

"Seventh.  That  the  royalty  should  be  a  flat  rate  on  each' plane  with  or  withoot 
engine  inst^ui  of  a  percentage  of  cost  or  selling  price. 

"Eighth.  That  royalty  should  commence  upon  all  planes  manufactured  and  aold 
after  March  2,  1917,  and.  that  those  manufactured  and  sold  prior  to  that  date  be  ex- 
empted  from  royalty. 

'^In  submitting  tnis  plan,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautica  hnve 
not  attempted  to  draw  up  a  finished  l^ally  approved  agreement,  but  instead  to  pre- 
sent its  plan  in  the  simplest  4>osBible  form. 

PROPOSED  PLAN. 

"  First.  That  all  airplane  manufacturers  as  members  of  the  Aircraft  Manutactnron* 
Association  join  in  a  cross-licensing  agreement  as  of  March  2,  1917. 

"Second.  That  this  agreement  cover  all  patents  now  owned  or  controlled  by  or 
which  may  later  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers*  A^eociatMi 
or  any  of  its  members;  the  terms  of  the  cross-licensing  agreement  to  be  in  geikCfml 
based  upon  the  similar  agreement  existing  in  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  known  as  the  cross-licensing  agreembu;,, 

"Third.  That  each  member  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Aircraft  !klanufacturen* 
Association  the  sum  of  $200  for  each  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  (with  or  withoQt 
engine)  by  that  member,  these  payments  to  be  made  quarterly,  and  to  continue 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  provided. 

*'  Fourth.  That  the  funds  thus  collected  be  disposed  as  follows: 

"At  each  quarterly  period  for  each  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  duiing  the 
preceding  quarter  there  shall  be  paid,  $135  to  the  Wright-Martin  Airriaft  CorpocmtioB. 
$40  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  and  $25  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  cover^its  operating  expenaes  and  to  create  a 
fund  for  further  development. 
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"Fifth.  Paymeut  to  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  shall  cease  May  22, 
1923,  and  payment  to  the  Curtios  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  shall  cease  at  such 
time  as  the  total  amount  paid  to  them  shall  equal  the  amount  paid  to  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  but  in  any  event  shall  cease  October  30,  1933. 

"  Sixth.  After  May  22,  1923,  the  amount  paid  per  airplane  by  each  manufacturer 
ehall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Wright-Aiartin  royalty,  which  will  have  ceased 
on  that  date  and  shall  thereafter  be  165  per  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  during  such 
remaining  period  as  payments  of  royalty  are  made  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor 
Corporation,  as  above  provided  for. 

''Seventh.  An  airplane  as  herein  mentioned  shall  be  understood  to  mean  any  form 
of  heavier-than-air  craft  using  wing  surfaces  for  sustentation,  stabilizing  surfaces, 
rudders  for  steering,  and  power  plant  for  propulsion  through  the  air,  whether  operatea 
from  land  or  water." 

On  the  same  date  copies  of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  were  sent  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies,  and  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  on  April  24,  1917,  it  was  recorded  as 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  should  under- 
take the  negotiations  necessary  to  effecting  a  cross-licensing  a^eement,  and  that 
this  conmiittee  is  willing  at  the  present  time  to  assist  in  an  suivisory  capacity  only, 
and  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  was  so  advised. 

After  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Crisp  and  Fish  as  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
patents  efforts  were  made  to  bring  these  gentlemen  together  in  conference  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  suggested  agreement. 

No  action  having  been  taken  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the 
respective  interested  parties,  the  executive  committee,  on  June  14,  authorized  the 
patents  committee  to  take  whatever  steps  appeared  necessary  to  effect  a  solution  of 
the  question,  and  recommended  that  in  the  matter  of  royalties  to.be  paid  to  the 
Wright  and  Curtiss  companies  a  reasonable  maximum  be  agreed  to'  not  to  exceed 
^,000,000  to  each  company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  June  14,  1917,  there  were  present 
Messrs.  Walcott,  Stratton,  Durand,  Marvin,  Squier,  Taylor,  Towers,  Richardson, 
Foulois,  Waldon,  Coffin,  and  others. 

After  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  patents  committee  and  discussion  of  the 
question,  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried  it  was — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  patents  committee  be  authorized  to  take  whatever  steps  appear 
neceesary  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  patent  question,  and  that  the  executive  committee 
recommend  that  in  the  matter  of  royalties  to  be  paid  the  Wright  and  CiU'tisB  companies 
a  reasonable  maximum  be  agreed  to,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  each  company,  and 
further,  that  the  pitents  committee  be  instructed  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Monday,  June 
18,  to  consider  this  question  to  which  representatives  of  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  com- 
panies and  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  should  be  invited." 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  accordingly  held  a  meeting  on  June  18,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies  and  of  the  Aircraft  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  present. 

At  this  meeting  the  provisions  of  the  plan  suggested  on  March  23,  1917,  were  taken 
as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  all  phases  of  the  general  proposition  were  canvassed. 

The  members  of  the  patents  committee  withdrew  for  an  executive  session,  at  which 
after  deliberation  and  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the  follow- 
ing re})ort  was  adopted: 

^'  It  is  reconunended  that  the '  proposed  plan '  for  the  solution  of  the  patent  situation 
between  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss-Buigess  groups,  as  submitted  in  the  report  of 
the  patents  committee  dated  March  23,  1917,  be  followed  out  in  all  essentials  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

"  a.  It  is  recommended  that  the  agreement  be  not  made  retroactive  to  March  2, 1917, 
but  be  made  to  take  effect  July  1,  1917. 

"b.  That  in  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than  $2,000,000  paid  to  either  the  Wright- 
Martin  or  the  Curtiss-Buigess  groups." 

The  above  report  was  presented  to  the  manufacturers,  and  it  was  accepted  without 
reservation  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  by  the  Wright  Co.,  with  a  reservation  as  to  sub- 
licensing the  Hispano-Suiza  engine. 

The  committee  discussed  the  subject  of  compensation  to  aircraft  manufacturers  for 
the  placing  by  the  Government  with  other  manufacturers  the  plans,  specifications, 
heat  treatments,  factory  methods,  etc.,  of  any  manufacturer's  design  of  airplane. 

After  discussion  and  deliberation,  it  was  recorded  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
eepaiAte  agreement  from  the  proposed  cross-licensing  agreement  should  be  arranged 
lor  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  covering  the  use  by  any  one  manu- 
facturer of  the  designs  of  another  manufacturer  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 
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TliAt  the  amount  of  such  compensation  between  manufacturers  should  be  1  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  the  airplane,  exclusive  of  engine,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  produce  an  airplane  designed  and  developed  by  some 
other  manufacturer  to  the  manufacturer  who  had  so  designed  and  developed  it.' 

That  in  no  case  should  there  be  paid  to  any  one  manufacturer  a  sum  totaling  more 
than  $50,000  for  the  designs,  specifications,  heat  treatments,  and  other  factory  methods 
upon  anv  one  type  of  airplane. 

The  object  of  each  manufacturer  in  maintaining  a  laboratory  is  to  develop  dea^ns 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  that  will  enable  him  to  obtain  the  maximum  capacity 
of  his  factory  in  Government  business. 

The  object  of  the  above  plan  is  to  encourage  development  to  the  greatest  degree 
and  to  provide  a  simple  working  basis  whereby  the  manufacturer  succeflsful  in  pro- 
ducing a  type  of  airplane  so  satisfactory  to  the  Government  that  his  own  facilities  are 
insufl5cient  to  meet  the  Government's  needs  will  receive  compensation  in  a  moderate 
amount  per  airplane  upon  such  airplanes  as  are  made  under  Government  older  by 
other  manu&cturers. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  this  same  basis  be  used  where  developed  deeigns  of 
engine  are  introduced  into  other  factories  than  the  ones  that  designed  and  developed 
them. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Crisp  would  prepare  a 
form  of  agreement  after  further  discussion.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  sent 
to  all  parties  in  attendance. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  met  on  July  10  to  consider  the  tenns  of  the  draft  of 

Eroposed  cross-license  agreement  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Crisp,  after  consultation  with 
[r.  Fish  and  the  latter 's  business  partner,  Mr.  Neavo,  and  Messrs.  Houston,  Tarbox, 
Flint,  and  Russell. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  officers  and  members  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturer* 
Association  and  representatives  of  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies.  Mr.  Crisp  sub- 
mitted a  draft  of  the  proposed  cross-license  agreement  and  explained  that  the  plan 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Patents  Committee  had  been  modified  in  the  following 
important  particulars: 

First.  All  reference  to  engines  and  engine  accessories  was  omitted,  for  the  reason 
that  the  principal  engine  patent — Hispano-Suiza — could  not  be  included  in  the 
agreement  because  of  restrictions  in  the  .special  contract  between  the  Wrij^t-Martin 
Aircraft  Cori)oration  and  the  owners  of  the  patent,  and  for  the  further  reaaon  that 
engine  patents  in  common  use  in  this  country  were  not  considered  basic. 

Second.  That  after  $2,000,000  had  been  paid  to  the  Wright-Martin  con>pany  the 
subsc  ribers  to  the  agreement  would  continue  to  pay  $200  per  airplane,  and  that  pay- 
ments  of  the  balance  then  due  the  Curtiss  company  would  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $175 
per  airplane — ^this  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Third.  That  the  agreement  contemplates  additional  consideration  to  a  party  or 
parties  who  may  develop  hereafter  an  airplane  or  engine  or  any  device  of  speoal 
importance  capable  of  use  in  an  airplane,  which  would  also  include,  first,  a  new  basic 
type  of  airplane;  second,  one  which  involves  a  great  improvement  on  the  principles 
existing  in  the  industry;  and,  third,  an  airplane  radical  in  its  departure  from  existing 


types. 
The 


The  provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement  were  generally  discussed. 

By  resolution  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  five  on  reqvire* 
ments  for  membership  in  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association,  with  lostiuctfcn 
to  give  careful  attention  to  the  legal  phases  of  limitation  of  stock  ownership  in  such 
a  corporation. 

The  committee,  as  appointed  by  the  chairman,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Crisp  (chairman^, 
Harris,  Mingle,  Russell,  and  Houston.  After  an  executive  session  the  conunittce  on 
qualifications  for  membership  submitted  the  following  repoit,  which  was  adopted: 

^ '' A  stockholder  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  aiiplases, 
airplane  engines  or  parts  and  accessories  used  in  airplanes;  a  responsible  manufacturer 
who  intends  to  become  a  bona  fide  producer  of  airplanes  or  airplane  engines,  parts, 
or  accessories;  or  a  manufacturer  to  whom  the  Government  has  given  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  10  or  more  complete  airplanes  or  airplane  engines;  but  no  stock- 
holder herein  shall  acquire  or  own  more  than  one  share  of  the  stock  of  said  corporation.** 

By  resolution  adopted  by  a  divided  vote  it  was  recorded  as  the  sense  of  the  meetii^ 
that  engines  should  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  cross-license  agreement.  This 
necessitated  redrafting  the  cross-license  agreement,  and  there  being  no  objedioo. 
the  chairman  appointed  a  special  committee  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Crisp  (chairman),  Tarbox,  Houston,  Mingle,  and  Russell. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  held  another  meeting  July  12,  1917,  imnediately 
preceding  the  re  ular  monUily  meeting  of  the  executive  comnodttee.    The  cfaainnao 
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reported  that  an  informal  Beasion  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  on  the  preceding 
evening,  at  which  Messrs.  Durand,  Crisp,  Waldon,  Towers,  Tarbox-,  Houston,  and 
Harris  were  present,  the  various  features  of  the  proposed  cross-license  agreement 
were  discussed.  Mr.  Crisp  laid  before  the  committee  a  draft  of  the  proposed  cross- 
license  agreement  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  conference 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  chairman  reported  that  an  attempt  to  include  the  cross  licensing  of  engines 
under  the  terms  of  the  cross-license  agreement,  as  recommended  by  the  conference 
held  on  July  10,  developed  many  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  proper  payments  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  organization  as  between  the 
engine  manufacturers  and  plane  manufacturers.  He  reported  that  it  had  also  been 
suggested  at  the  conference  on  July  11  that  the  advantages  of  cross  licensing  of  engines 
m^t  better  be  reali^d  through  necessary  modifications  in  the  existing  cross-license 
ae:reement  covering  the  automobile  industry.  He  reported  further  that  as  a  result 
of  these  considerations. members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  conference  on  July 
11  took  action  recommending  the  omission  of  engines  from  the  terms  of  the  cross- 
license  agreement  and  instructed  Mr.  Crisp  and  nis  associates  to  prepare  the  final 
draft  of  the  cross-license  agreement  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

After  consideration  of  this  recommendation  of  the  conference  on  July  11  and  after 
further  consideration  of  all  factors  bearing  upon ^  the  question  the  proposed  draft  of 
croes-license  agreement  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Crisp  was,  on  motion  duly  seconded, 
unanimously  approved  and  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  for  its  approved. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  July  12  the  subcommittee  on  patents 
submitted  the  approved  draft  of  cross-license  a^eement,  which  the  chairman  stated 
in  its  general  terms  and  details  had  already  received  the  informal  approval  of  the  air- 
craft manufacturers,  and  this  he  submitted  as  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on 
patents  with  a  recommendation  for  its  anproval  by  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carriea,  it  was 

^'^  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  patents  committee  on  the  proposed  cross-license 
agreement  be  approved." 

Under  date  of  July  27  the  chairman  addressed  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reporting  the  solution  of  the  patent  question  and  inclosing 
a  copy  of  the  cross-license  agreement  which  had  been  accepted  oy  the  aircraft  manU- 
fecturers  and  signed  by  them  as  members  of  a  new  "Manufacturers*  Aircraft  Asso- 
ciation.'' 

On  the  same  date  the  chairman  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turers'  Aircraft  Association  recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  cross-license  agree- 
ment by  the  association  and  its  members  and  that  aircraft  manufacturers  generally 
be  invited  to  subscribe  to  same  in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  efficiency  and  to  the 
end  that  tiie  industry  may  be  enabled  to  expand  freely  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Government  for  the  quantity  production  of  aircraft. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  was  discharged  on  August  7,  1917. 

THE   WORK  OF  THE  BUBCOMMnTEE. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  work  of  the  various  subcommittees  during 
the  past  year: 

Aerial  mail  service:  The  subcommittee  on  aerial  mail  service  was  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee  at  the  meeting  on  December  7,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  Post  Office  Department  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The  committee  as  originally  organized  consisted  of 
Measro.  Squier  (chairman),  Marvin,  and  Stratton,  and  on  March  30,  1917,  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Towers  were  added. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  on  January  9,  1917,  at  which  a  representative  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  present.  A  plan  of  cooperation  was  formulated  and  means 
of  overcoming  difficulties  confronting  tne  Post  Office  Department  were  discussed, 
llie  committee  advised  the  Post  Office  Department  that  in  its  opinion  it  would  be 
impractical  at  that  time  to  place  a  contract  for  aerial  mail  service,  and  that  therefore 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  take  the  initiative  and  establish  such  service 
within  its  own  organization,  and  that  the  first  experimental  route  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  inaugurating  the  service  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  possible. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  first  experimental  route  should  be  between  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  or  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish  you  would,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  you  can, 
point  out  what  you  regard  as  the  undesirable  features  of  this  contract. 
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Mr.  Faubeb.  To  begin  with,  the  nature  of  the  contract  operat 
I  will  not  say  to  invalidate,  because  that  is  not  the  word,  but  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  patent  laws. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  First,  I  should  say,  because  in  an  arbitrary  maimer 
and  without  due  process  of  law  before  a  patent  court  the  cross-license 
agreement  had  the  effect  of  makingthe  Wright  and  the  Curtiss  pat- 
ents fundamental  in  the  art.  The  Wright  patent  had  been  litigated 
and  sustained.  There  was  some  reason,  perhaps,  for  recognizing  the 
Wright  patent,  although  that  had  not  been  finally  litigated. 

A&.  Lea.  In  substance,  there  was  pending  a  controversy  between 
the  Wright-Martin  Co.  and  the  Curtiss  Co.  as  to  who  haa  the  le|^ 
ridit  to  certain  patent  rights  claimed  to  be  basici 

Mr.  Faubeb.  No;  as  to  whether  the  Wright  patents  were  valid 
or  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  there  was  a  question  as  to  who  owned  them  in  the 
first  place,  however  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  No;  Curtiss  attacked  the  Wright  patent  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  validity,  and  my  personal  opinion  is  that  if  Curtiss  had  known 
how  to  fight  the  Wright  patent  he  might  have  displaced  the  patent. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  order  to  get  the  facts  from  you^  let  me  ask:  Hiere 
were  a  great  many  patents  held  at  the  beginnmg  of  this  war  con- 
cerning airplanes  and  airplane  engine  parts 

Mr.  FAUBfiB  (interposing).  Not  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  designs  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  No;  there  were  very  few  basic  patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  there  were  a  great  many  patents  concerning  aU 
devices,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  basic  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Possibly;  there  were  some. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  myself,  but  want  to  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  The  art,  as  compared  to  the  automobile,  is  limited. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  right  to  manufacture  under  those  patents,  I  presume, 
was  essentially  an  important  matter,  essentially  imnortant  in  the 
matter  of  getting  airplanes,  or,  I  should  say,  essential  to  a  rapid  or 
eflicient  handlingof  airplane  manufacture,  was  it? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Well,  tne  Government  could  have  gone  ahead  and 
used  the  Wright  patents  and  the  Curtiss  patents,  just  as  they  used 
my  patent,  and  tne  matter  could  have  been  settled  in  the  Court  of 
•Claims  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that,  but 

Mr.  Faubeb  (mterposing).  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lea.  But,  to  establish  the  first  point,  I  presume  there  was 
necessity  for  using  these  patents  ? 

Mr.  fAUBEB.  There  was  necessity  for  buildine  airplanes,  but  there 
was  necessity  to  understand  the  situation.  Tnere  was  always  the 
question  whether  these  patents  were  being  used  by  ihe  Government 
or  not,  because  they  had  not  been  adjudicated. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  get  that  in  shape  the  rights  should  have  been 
cleared  up  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Yes;  the  rights  should  have  been  cleared  up  hj  the 
persons  in  the  courts  in  a  proper  manner,  and  not  in  an  arbitrary 
and  secret  manner  and  to  tne  detriment  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  was  not  contending  about  that  at  the  preeent 
time. 
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Mr.  Faubeb.  ,Ye8:  if  you  assume  that  the  Wright  patent  is  valid. 
And  they  certainly  have^  through  the  cross-Ucense  agreement,  con- 
trol of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  at  the  present  time  there 
are  any  manufactiurers  of  aircraft  in  the  United  Stat^  who  are  not 
members  of  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  think  there  are.  I  think,  for  example — ^as  a  matter 
of  fact  Glen  Martin  told  me  he  had  not  joined  the  association.  He 
told  me  that  during  the  aero  show  in  New  York, 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  Imow  about  the  extent  of  their  products  or 
capacitv? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Glen  Martin  was,  and  I  think  he  is  yet,  a  stockholder 
of  the  Wright-Martin  Co.  Of  course  they  bought  his  business,  and 
then  he  left  the  company  for  reasons  of  his  own,  and  organized  a 
company  in  Cleveland.  I  do  not  know  how  much  business  he  is 
doing,  but  he  built  some  considerable  machines,  involving  some  httle 
money. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  from  these  independent 
manufacturers  about  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  can  not  recall  having  talked  to  any  of  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  independent  manufacturers  did  not  know  very 
much  about  this  cross-license  agreement. 

Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  one  feature,  if  you  have  given  attention  to  it, 
that  I  would  like  to  get  yoiu:  view  on:  In  what  way  can  an  inde- 
pendent manufacturer  become  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers  Air- 
craft Association  (Inc.)  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Under  date  of  December  21,  1917,  I  have  this  letter 
from  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association,  and,  by  the  way,  I 
have  a  copy  prepared  for  you  if  you  care  for  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  the  examination  shows  that  it  is  relevant  to  this 
matter  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  in. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  The  point  is  that  copies  of  this  whole  correspondence 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Hughes  committee  and  the  Thomas 
committee,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  your  possession. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  you  can  give  me  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Answering  your  question,  the  qualifications  for 
becoming  a  stockholder  or  member  are  as  follows:  (1)  Applicant  to 
be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  engines  or  parts 
and  accessories  thereof;  or  (2)  a  responsible  manufacturer  who 
intends  to  become  a  bona  fide  producer  of  the  same,  or  a  manu- 
facturer to  whom  the  United  States  Government  has  given  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  10  or  more  complete  aeroplanes  or 
aeroplane  engines;  or  (3)  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or 
controlling  United  States  patents  relating  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  Lea.  My  point  is  that,  assuming  an  applicant  for  membership 
possesses  the  qualifications  you  have  designated,  is  he  by  that  fact 
alone  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  or  is  it 
descretionary  with  the  association  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
admit  him  to  membership? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Take  my  own  case  as  an  example:  Under  qualifi- 
cation No.  3  I,  as  the  owner  of  patents  relating  to  aircraft,  desiring 
to  become  a  member  of  the  organization,  can  only  become  a  member 
subject  to  their  consent.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  would  be  required 
to  ptu-chase  $1,000  of  some  kind  of  stock  in  the  association,  and  I 
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would  be  required  to  submit  my  patents  to  arbitration  as  to  the 
v^alue  of  my  patents.  I  would  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  one 
arbitrator,  the  association  another,  and  tnose  two  wotdd  select  a 
third  who  finally  arbitrate  the  j)atent8.  '  Now,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  from  this  association,  either  in  correspondence  or  verbally, 
a  statement  as  to  whether  the  value  of  my  patents  woidd  not  fintt 
be  limited  before  they  would  be  subject  to  arbitration,  becau^  if 
they  did  not  put  a  limitation  on  them  how  coidd  they  pay  for  them 
out  of  the  $25  ?    Do  you  see  1 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  you  exactly  get  the  point  that  1 
want.  The  United  States,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  consented  to  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  this  agreement  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  this 
association  to  bar  any  independent  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  should  say  that  it  does,  absolutely,  because  thay 
can  easily  find  an  excuse  to  bar  him  regardless  of  what  that  says, 
and  they  have  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  recommend  wno 
the  orders  should  be  placed  with. 

I^.  Lea.  Assuming  that  the  patents  of  this  association  are  neces- 
sary to  the  successfm  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  this  organization 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  trust? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Absolutely;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  given  careful  attention  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  they  have  got  the  discretion  to  bar  anybody  from  membership  t 
Is  there  any  provision  either  in  there  or  is  it  the  practice  to  bar  any- 
body that  they  wanted  to  from  membership,  whether  they  had  those 
qualifications  which  are  prescribed  for  membership  or  not? 

Afr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  owning  patents  who  has 
become  a  member  of  the  association.  There  may  be  some  one,  but 
I  doubr  it.  I  know,  for  example,  that  the  Aero-Marine  Co.,  who 
were  manufacturers,  went  into  the  association  as  a  matter  of  good 
business  policy,  they  thought,  because  they  could  get  the  bosmess 
and  because  Mr.  Uppercue  was  a  member  of  the  association.  On 
December  4  or  5,  in  Judge  Chatfield's  court,  in  Brooklvn,  I  met  Mr, 
Curtiss,  whom  I  know  personally  quite  well,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
did  not  know  but  he  would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  not  gone 
into  the  association ;  but  that  does  not  correspond  with  his  statements 
later,  by  any  means,  because  on  a  later  date  he  upholds  the  asso- 
ciation. It  IS  apparent  to  me  from' my  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  matter  and  from  the  agreement  itself  that  Curtiss  was  to  some 
extent  possibly  forced  into  the  association  because  of  the  danger  of 
the  Wright  patents.  The  proof  of  that  and  also  the  proof  of  the 
est  mation  which  the  Wrignt  Co.  placed  on  the  Curtiss  patents  is 
contained  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself,  wherein  the  W^^^t 
Co.  substantially  gets  their  money  first  and  the  Curtiss  Co.  get  their 
money  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  practical  workings  of  this  association  have  you 
known  of  any  case  in  which  a  manufacturer  was  denied  the  ri^t  to 
become  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  not.  I  do  not  recall  at  this  moment  if  I  do 
know  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Here  is  another  feature:  Assuming  that  this  Maaufac- 
turers'  Association  had  the  power  to  deny  the  use  of  these  patents  to 
7i,ny  independent  manufacturer,  or  suppose  they  have  that  right  at  the 
present  time  under  peace  conditions,  that  is  the  same  right  that  an 
owner  of  a  patent  has  independent  of  this  agreement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Oh,  yes;  but  this  association  comes  under  a  different 
lieading  from  an  independent  owner  of  a  patent  in  a  measure. 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  the  situation  created  by  this  association  make  it 
any  more  difficult  for  an  independent  person  to  get  the  use  of  these 
patent  rights  than  it  would  from  an  unwilling  owner  of  a  patent 
outside  oi  the  association? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  should  say  it  does. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Because  in  this  case  it  appears  to  me  that  two  com- 
panies have  substantially  arranged  to  control  the  business,  merely 
admitting  a  few  other  companies  to  make  the  association  look  like  an 
association  that  is  free  to  any  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  not  practically  every  manufacturer  of  aircraft  in  the 
country  enter  this  association  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Fauber.  They  had  to  and  were  recommended  to  in  order  to 
get  orders.  They  were  advised  to  by  the  Thomas  Committee.  That 
IS  the  only  way  they  could  get  business. 

Mr.  Lea.  Li  what  way  did  the  Wright-Martin  Co.  and  the  Curtiss 
Co.  retain  the  control  of  the  organization  if  it  had  so  many  members  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  could  not  answer  that  because  I  do  not  know  the 
inside  workings  of  the  agreement.  There  is  some  sort  of  a  voting 
trust.  It  is  pretty  certam  that  these  two  concerns  controlling  an 
association  like  that  have  to  retain  the  controlling  power. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  seen  any  agreement  as  to  what  you  call  the 
voting  trust? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  evidence  have  you  that  such  an  agreement  exists  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  in  the  record  or 
not.     Perhaps  the  record  shows  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  that;  is  that  your  con- 
clusion from  the  way  things  are  managed,  or  is  it  based  on  specific 
information. 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  I  have  read  that  somewhere.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  this  record;  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  that.  I  read 
it.     I  think  possibly  the  agreement  gives  you  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  it  your  iud^ent  that  the  amount  paid  for  these  patent 
rights  is  in  excess  of  tneir  value;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  United  States 
during  the  war? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  have  never  questioned  the  value  of  amounts  paid 
for  patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  really  is  not  the  point  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  I  would  question  the  value  of  the  Curtiss  patent, 
at  least  the  patent  which  is  made  the  basic  patent  here.  I  have  no 
knowledge  oi  what  other  Curtiss  patents  are  put  in  the  agreement.  I 
think  I  Know  what  the  CurtissJ)atents  are,  as  much  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  out  of  the  Patent  Omce  records. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  compenastion  is  a  minor 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Lea.  It  is  the  principle  involved  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  It  is  the  principle;  the  question  of  compensation  for 
patents  may  be  important  to  the  inventor^  but  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  these  larger  corporations.  I  want  to  call  vour  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  in  the  record,  the  annual  report  of  the  national 
advisory  committee,  on  page  6736  of  the  Concessional  Record  of 
May  9,  1918.     It  says: 

At  this  meeting  it  developed  that  Mr.  Wright  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  having  been  paid  a  little  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  cash  for  his  patent ;  that  this  j)atent  was  used  as  a  basis  for  intereetiDg  capital 
in  the  new  company  in  the  belief  that  it  was  basic  and  fundamental. 

I  believe  that  that  statement  is  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
a  true  statement  of  fact,  because  this  price  of  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000  included  beside  the  patent  itself  the  Wright  Co.'s  factory. 
machinery,  the  Wright  Co.'s  aviation  field,  and  the  name  and  various 
assets,  aside  from  the  patent  which  had  a  value,  including  an  annual 
retainer  fee  of  $25,000  a  year  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Wright,  and 
which  I  think  the  Wright-Martin  Co.  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  when  that  patent  was  sold  to  the  Wright- 
Martm  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  can  check  that  up,  because  I  know  absolutely; 
I  saw  Orville  Wright  shortly  before  tnat. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  tnat  before  the  war,  or  after? 

Mr.  Fauber.  That  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  a  transfer  in  anticipation  of  the  wart 

Mr.  Fauber,  No.  That  was  purely  a  ousiness  proposition  on  the 
part  of  certain  men  who  bought  the  patent.  I  know  a  man  who  had 
something  to  do  with  the  selling  of  the  patent  and  he  told  me  the 
price  was  $500,000  for  the  patent — so  that  this  statement,  I  believe. 
is  purposely  intended  to  mislead,  because  there  are  other  misleading 
statements  in  this  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Lea.  Anyway,  the  result  was  as  inaccurate  and  misleading, 
whether  it  was  the  mtention  or  not? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  emphasize  the  question  of  intention  there  or  not  f 

Mr.  Fauber."  I  beUeve  it  was  the  intention  to  show  that  the 
Wright  Co.  had  paid  $1,000,000  for  the  patent,  absolutely  paid  that 
amount  of  money;  that  in  getting  $2,000,000  they  were  getting 
only  what  they  were  perhaps  entitled  to.  I  believe  that  was  the 
intention. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  author  of  this  statement  you 
have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  personally  familiar  with  the  ni^otiations  and 
history  of  this  agreement  prior  to  its  having  been  entered  into  f 

Mr.  Fauber.  Absolutely  not, 

Mr.  Lea.  In  view  of  that  fact  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  insert 
as  an  exhibit  in  the  record  a  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record 
beginning  at  page  6735  under  date  of  May  9,  1918,  b^inning  with  a 
communication  addressed  to  Senator  Thomas  in  column  2  and  extend- 
ing down  te  the  form  of  license  foimd  at  column  1  at  page  6739. 
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(The  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record  above  referred  to  is 
marked  ^* Exhibit  No.  106,  Fauber.") 

Exhibit  No.  106  (Faubbr). 

[Act  of  Mar.  4, 1917.) 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  purchases 
condemnation,  donation,  or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  they  may  con- 
flider  necessary  to  the  manufacture  and  development  of  airmtft  in  the  United  States 
and  its  dependencies  for  governmental  and  civil  purposes,  under  such  r^ulation, 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  11,000,000. 

National  Advisory  CoMMrrrEB  por  Aeronautics, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11, 1918. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Senator  Thomas:  Replyii^  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  requesting 
certain  information  as  to  the  cross-license  agreement  of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft 
Association,  dated  July  24,  1917,  you  are  advised  that  Messrs.  Fidi  and  Cnsp  served 
as  members  of  our  subcommittee  on  patents,  which  consisted  also  of  Messrs.  Walcott, 
Stratton,  Towers,  Waldon,  and  Durand. 

Messrs.  Fish  and  Crisp  had  previously  served  as  attorneys  for  the  Wright  and  Curtiss 
companies,  respectively,  in  their  suit  over  the  validity  of  the  Wright  patents.  These 
men  were  not  appointed  on  the  committee  until  after  the  important  features  of  the 
then  proposed  agreement  had  been  decided  upon,  and  they  were  selected  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  the  agreement  in  legal  form,  partly  because  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  general  subject  of  aeronautic  patents,  and  partly  because  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  cross-license  agreement  adopted  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

For  your  further  information  I  am  inclosing  an  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
bearing  on  the  aeronautic  patent  question  (pp.  12  to  25,  inclusive). 
Very  ti:uly,  yours, 

J.  F.  Victory,  Assistant  Secretary, 

(Extract  from  animal  report  ezecntive  committee  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1917.] 
THE   ABRONATTTIC  PATENT  QUESTION. 

On  December  18,  1916,  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  as  holders  of  the 
original  patent  No.  821393,  issued  to  the  Wright  Brothers  May  22,  1906,  addressed 
letters  to  all  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  inclosing  a  form  of  license  agreement  for  the 
use  of  the  Wright  patent,  which  they  claimed  was  infringed  by  their  manufacture  of 
aircraft. 

The  terms  of  this  proposed  agreement,  as  stated  by  other  aircraft  manufacturers  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  committee,  were  prohibitory,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  also  injurious  to  the  development  of  aircraft  and  the  aircraft  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  chairman  reported  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  on  January  11. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Wright  Co.  was  felt  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  a  i)ronounced  increase  in  the  cost  of  aircraft.  On  January  13,  1917, 
the  committee  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting[  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Walcott:  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  lor  Aeronautics  a  serious  state  of  affairs 
which  is  being  brought  about  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  as  r^ards  aeronautic 
patents. 

''Various  combinations  are  threatening  all  other  airplane  and  seaplane  companieB 
with  suits  for  infringements  of  patents.  The  result  is  a  general  demoralization  of  the 
entire  trade.  It  is  difficult  to  get  orders  filled  because  some  companies  will  not  expend 
any  more  money  on  their  plants  for  fear  that  suits  brought  against  them  will  force 
them  out  of  busmess. 

**To  protect  themselves  in  case  they  are  forced  to  pay  large  license  fees,  the  com- 
panies have  greatly  increased  the  sale  prices  of  their  products.    As  the  Anny  and 
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Nav]^  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  aircraft  in  this  country  they  are  bearing  the  bnmt 
of  this  levy. 

''  It  is  thought  that  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  mi^t  be  able 
in  some  way  to  render  great  assistance  to  the  Navy  by  undertaking  a  study  of  this 
question  and  suggesting  some  line  of  action  to  be  taken/' 

On  January  31  the  conunittee  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretvy 
of  War: 

^'  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  airplanes  for  the  War  Department,  it  has 
developed  that  certain  patents  which  are  allied  to  be  fundamental  now  appear  to 
render  the  cost  of  airplane  equipment  excessive  and,  possibly,  even  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

'^This  department  finds  that  at  present  each  firm  or  corporation  accepting  War 
Department  contracts  adds  to  its  bid  the  extra  item  of  royalty  which  the  firm  is  re- 
(liiired  to  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  patents.  This,  among  other  things,  has  resulted 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  excessive  prices  chaiged  to  the  Government  for  airplance 
in  this  country. 

'4t  is  believed  that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  its  immediate 
consideration  by  your  committee,  to  the  end  that  a  just  and  equitable  solution  to  all 
concerned  may  be  reached,  which  will  apply  not  only  to  this  department,  but  to  all 
other  departments  of  the  Government  purchasing  airplanes.*' 

In  response  to  a  letter  requesting  his  opinion,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  wrote  under  date  of  January  30,  1917: 

''I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  take  such  steps  as  will  open  up  the 
Wright  patent  n-eely  to  all  manufacturers.  It  may  be  wise  to  use  this  patent  aa  a 
rallying  point  for  the  industry,  but  no  financial  penalty  of  consequence  should  be 
exacted  from  individual  manufacturers.  It  is  only  through  some  such  arrangement 
as  will  permit  the  free  extension  of  commercial  possibilities  of  aircraft  through  ci\ilia& 
channels  that  we  may  hope  to  build  up  a  proper  volume  of  business  over  a  period  ol 
years. 

"In  short,  I  believe  we  can  and  must  arrange  for  a  purchase  of  this  patent  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  at  a  reasonable  figure  before  we  can  hope  to  develop  a  quan- 
tity manufacture  of  aircraft.  * ' 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  February  1,  at  idiich  thf 
chairman  presented  the  complete  record  of  the  patent  question  to  <late  for  the  actioo 
of  the  committee. 

'Hie  committee  discussed  the  advisability  of  recommending  legislation  to  authoriae 
the  purchase  and  condemnation  of  such  patents  as  may  be  considered  neceanry  to 
the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft. 

Another  special  meeting  was  held  on  February  3, 1917,  at  which  Messrs.  E.  F.  Hagar 
and  Frederick  P.  Fish,  president  and  counsel,  respectively,  of  the  Wrif^t-Maran 
Aircraft  Corporation,  were  present  on  invitation. 

The  chairman  stated  that  this  special  meeting  had  been  called  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  in  relation  to  the  TVri^t  patents,  and,  il 
possible,  reach  some  understanding  that  would  encourage  development  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  meeting  it  developed  that  Mr.  Wright  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  having  been  paid  a  little  more  than  a  milbon 
dollars  in  cash  for  his  patent;  that  this  patent  was  used  as  a  basis  for  interesting 
capital  in  the  new  company,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  basic  and  fundiumental. 

The  Wright  representatives  stated  that  they  believed  the  required  license  fee  of 
$10,000  a  year  was  equitable,  and  that  any  manufacturer  who  could  not  afToid  to  ^j 
it  was  not  in  a  jiosition  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  industry  along  scieDtific 
lines,  and  that,  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  with  a  limited  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  his  business  could  not  possibly  make  airplanes  succeasfully  in  the  praent 
advancing  state  of  the  art. 

They  explained  the  position  taken  by  their  company  and  reviewed  the  history  of 
its  formation.  They  stated  that  their  basic  idea  was  to  develop  an  aeronautic  engine 
superior  to  any  other  in  existence,  and  that  to  this  end  they  were  expending  laifpe 
sums  of  money  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  problems  involved,  at  a  total  ol  ^proxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  monthly  for  all  purposes,  and  were  endeavoring  to  ^$ktf 
into  meir  organization  the  best  available  talent. 

After  three  hours'  discussion,  during  which  the  position  of  the  Government  waa 
clearly  explained  by  the  committee,  the  representatives  of  the  Wright  compaoy 
expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  any  way  that  woala 
promote  the  development  of  the  industry,  and  stated  that  they  desired  to  dear  the 
industry  of  fear  of  jpatent  litigation. 

-   Various  suggestions  were  discussed  as  to  the  terms  under  which  this  cooperatioo 
could  be  effected. 
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A  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  following  dav,  Sunday,  February  4,  1917,  at 
the  recddence  of  the  chainnan,  at  which  the  stepe  thus  hr  taken  were  reviewed  and 
discussed. 

As  a  result  of  careful  deliberation,  a  letter  to  the  President  was  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted under  date  of  February  5, 1917.  With  this  letter  the  chairman  inclosed  copies 
of  the  letters  of  the  War  and  Navy. Departments  previously  referred  to;  a  cony  of  the 
letter  of  the  Wight-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  of  December  18,  1916,  together  with 
the  application  for  license  and  form  of  agreement;  and  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  SIX  aircraft  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  expressing  their  views  of  the- 
situation. 

This  letter  contained  a  brief  review  of  the  situation  and  a  recommendation  that 
Ic^lation  be  approved  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  either  the  military  or  naval 
bOl  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  secure  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  sudi  basic  patent  or  patents  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facture and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  for 
governmental  and  civil  purposes,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretsury  of  War  may 
prescribe. 

After  approval  by  the  President,  the  recommendatioDS  of  the  committee  were 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

On  February  20, 1917,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  larger  aircraft  and  engine  manu- 
facturers requesting  the  submission  of  lists  of  all  patents  owned  or  controlled  by  them 
whidi  pertam  to  aircraft  or  parts  of  aircraft. 

A  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  governmental  relations  was  held  on  February  24, 
at  which  ^tossrs.  Walcott,  Stratton,  Squier,  Marvin,  and  Coffin  were  present;  also.. 
Mr.  John  P.  Tarbox,  patent  attorney  for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  the  nimiber  and  nature  of  the  aeronautic 
patents  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  From  the  data  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Tarbox  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  patent  situation  in  the  aeronautic 
industry  was  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  that  formerly  existing  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry;  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  owned  a  comparatively  lajge  number  of  patents; 
that  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  ownea  a  possibly  basic  patent;  and  that 
there  were  but  very  few  other  scattering  patents,  none  oi  which  was  of  great  importance 

Mr.  Tarbox  stated  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Loening,  of  tiie  Sturtevant  Aeroplane  Co.,  has  a 
patent  on  a  bridge- type  landing  gear,  but  that  it  is  not  of  a  controllinjg  nature.  He 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  patents  other  than  those  owned  by  the  Curtiss  and  Wright 
companies  that  might  be  considered  basic.  He  stated  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  had  two 
controlling  patents  at  present  and  expected  to  have  a  third  in  the  near  future.  The 
first  one  (No.  1203550)  covers  a  hydroaeroplane  as  regards  longitudinal  balance;  the 
second  patent,  known  as  the  "flying  boat"  patent,  covers  the  relation  of  the  position 
of  the  hull  step  to  the  center  of  pressure,  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  center  of  thrust; 
and  the  thira  patent  will  cover  the  single,  central,  mail  float  type,  with  two  side 
floats.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Curtiss  has  had  no  idea  of  demanding  royalties  from  other 
manufacturers  under  existing  conditions  or  of  using  his  patents  against  competitors; 
that  his  purpose  in  obtaining  patents  was  to  fortify  and  defend  himself  in  any  patent 
litigation  that  might  be  started  by  others. 

'nie  naval  appropriation  act  of  1918  contained  the  following  provisions  under  the 
appropriation  "Aviation": 

*'To  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  to  the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  and  its  dependencies,  for  governmental  and  cix'il  purposes,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  11,000,000.. 

''Provided,  That  such  arrangements  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
an^  basic  patent  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  development  of  aircraft  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Government  and  to  the  development 
of  the  industry. 

** Provided  fiartheTy  That  in  the  event  there  shall  be  pending  in  court  litigation  in- 
volving the  validity  of  said  patent  or  patents,  bond,  with  good  and  approved  security 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  United  States,  shall  be  required,  payable 
to  the  United  States,  conditioned  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  amount  paid  for 
said  patent  or  patents  in  the  event  said  patent  or  patents  are  finally  adjudged  invalid. '' 

In  letters  dated  March  10,  1917,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  was  invited  to  the  foregoing  provision  in  the  naval  act,  and  the 
committee  stated  that  it  hoped  to  effect  such  arrangements  for  the  solution  of  the- 
pateAt  question  without  the  necessily  of  purchasing  or  condemning  any  patents. 
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On  March  22,  1917,  the  subcommittee  on  patents  held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  sug- 
gested plan  for  the  solution  of  the  patent  question  was  adopted.  The  committee 
then  called  in  representatives  of  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  companies  and  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  and  submitted  for  discussion  the  temos  of  the 
suggested  a^eement,  which,  it  was  pointed  out,  were  merely  suggestions. 

On  March  23,  1917,  the  subcommittee  on  patents  submitted  the  following  report 
reviewing  the  steps  taken  up  to  date  and  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  the 
patent  question: 

"On  March  2,  1917,  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  'to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  secure  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
or  otherwise  such  basic  patent  or  patents  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  development  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States  for  sovemmental  and  ci^il 
purposes.'  This  action  was  taken  on  account  of  the  general  oelief  that  the  needed 
expansion  of  the  aircraft  industnr,  calling  for  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money, 
was  being  very  seriously  imneaed  by  threatened  lawsuits  and  the  demand  for  the 
payment  of  what  was  lookea  upon  as  excessive  royalties  under  certain  important 
aeronautical  patents.  One  such  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  called  for  a  royalty 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  price  of  the  complete  plane  with  motor  and  a  minimum  annual 
payment  of  $10,000  per  manufacturer. 

^'All  makers  in  bidding  for  Grovemment  business  were  obliged  to  add  to  their  bids 
an  extra  amount  representing  the  royalty  they  would  have  to  pay  under  this  one 
patent  alone,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  were  confronted  with  many  bids  in  which  the 
contingent  royalty  amounted  to  over  $1,000  per  aeroplane. 

''The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  in  whose  hands  the  problem 
was  placed  for  recommendation,  realized  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  use  Uie  fund 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  patents  until  every  means  had  been  exhausted  to  secure 
a  settlement  on  a  reasonable  oasis  between  the  different  parties  in  interest.  It  real- 
ized that  even  in  our  present  need  it  would  be  unwjse  to  condenm  a  patent  excepc 
as  a  last  resort.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is  ]>articalany 
anxious  to  encourage  invention  along  aeronautical  lines  instead  of  discouraging  it. 

* '  In  reviewing  the  records  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  as  to  planes  pur^ased 
during  the  eight  years  prior  to  our  recent  heavy  appropriations  for  aerial  defense,  it 
was  brought  out  that  four  men  in  four  different  factories  supplied  all  of  those  planes 
and  apparently  contributed  most  in  the  development  and  reduction  to  practice  of 
the  aviation  art.  Those  named  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  records  are 
Wright,  Curtiss,  Burgees,  and  Martin.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  Curtiss  and  Buigeai 
joined  hands  and  later  the  Wright  and  Martin  interests  came  together. 

*^  While  there  are  other  aircraft  patents,  it  was  found  that  these  two  combinations 
owned  and  controlled  what  might  be  considered  the  two  dominating  groups  of  patents. 

''The  national  advisory  committee  has  therefore  been  influenced  to  a  slight  extent 
Iq  its  consideration  of  the  patent  question  by  the  moral  obligation  that  should  be 
added  to  the  patent  rights  of  these  two  groups.  Recognition  of  the  two  groups  oi 
patents  by  the  later  industry  and  by  the  Government  becomes  automati<rallyreroe- 
nition  of  practically  all  of  the  actual  reduction  of  the  art  to  practice  by  Wright, 
Curtiss,  Burgess,  and  Martin. 

"Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Washington  in  an 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  settlement  that  would  comprehend  idl  of  the  patenu 
owned  or  controlled  by  each  group  that  would  be  a  fair  recognition  of  their  patent 
rights  and  that  would  at  the  same  time  cement  together  and  strengthen  the  inaustry. 

*'The  plan  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  and  submitted  to  the  two  com* 
panies  for  their  consideration  and  early  report  is  framed  upon  the  following  baas: 

"  First.  That  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  delays  and  expense  necessary  to  adjudicate 
all  of  the  patents  in  (question. 

"Second.  That  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  one  patent  against  another  or  the  validity  of  any  patent. 

"Third.  That  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  arrive  at  some  fair  basis  for  the  reoognitioo 
of  the  patents  of  both  parties  that  will  clear  up  this  matter  and  permit  the  more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry. 

'Fourth.  That  the  relative  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  the  aircraft  indus- 
as  between  Wright  and  Martin  on  the  one  hand  and  Curtiss  and  Bufseos  on  tbe 

tier  hand  may  be  paid  to  offset  each  other,  and  that  the  recognition  of  each  dU)uld 
be  in  the  same  total  amount. 

"Fifth.  That  by  reason  of  Curtiss's  patents  running  approximately  three  tamea  aa 
long  as  Wright's,  the  royalty  to  the  Curtias-Burgessjnoup  mi^t  be  made  aboai  one- 
third  of  the  amount  per  plane  to  be  allowed  to  the  Wright-Martin  group. 

"Sixth.  That  instead  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  difference  as  between  aa  air- 
plane,  seaplane,  or  flying  boat,  the  royalty  should  be  spread  unifoiinly  upoo  all 
three  typesi 
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^Seventh.  That  the  royalty  should  be  a  flat  rate  on  each  plane,  with  or  without 
engine,  instead  of  a  percentage  of  cost  or  selling  price. 

^Eighth.  That  royalty  should  commence  upon  all  planes  manufactured  and  sold 
alter  March  2,  1917,  and  that  those  manufactured  and  sold  prior  to  that  date  be 
exenipted  from  royalty. 

**In  submitting  this  plan  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  have 
not  attempted  to  draw  up  a  finished  legally  approved  agreement,  but  instead  to  pre- 
flent  its  plan  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

PROPOSED  PLAN. 

**  First.  That  all  airplane  manufacturers  as  members  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers* 
Association  join  in  a  cross-licensing  agreement  as  of  March  2,  1917. 

** Second.  That  this  agreement  coverall  patents  now  owned  or  controlled  by  or 
which  may  later  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association 
or  any  of  its  members;  the  terms  of  the  cross-licensing. agreement  to  be  in  general  based 
upon  the  similar  agreement  existing  in  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce known  as  the  cross-licensing  agreement. 

**  Third.  That  each  member* pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers* 
Association  the  sum  of  |200  for  each  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  (with  or  without 
engine)  by  that  member,  these  pajrments  to  be  made  quarterly,  and  tp  continue  subject 
to  the  conditions  hereinafter  provided. 

**  Fourth.  That  the  funds  thus  collected  be  disposed  as  follows: 

"  At  each  quarterly  period  for  each  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  there  snail  be  paid  $135  to  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation, 
$40  to  the  Curtifis  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  and  $25  to  the  treasury  of  the  Air- 
craft Manufacturers*  Association,  to  cover  its  operating  expenses  and  to  create  a  fund 
for  further  development. 

"  Fifth.  Payment  to  the  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  shall  cease  May  22, 
1923,  and  payment  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  shall  cease  at  such 
time  as  the  total  amount  paid  to  them  shall  equal  the  amount  paid  to  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  but  in  any  event  shall  cease  October  30,  1933. 

*•  Sixth.  After  May  22,  1923,  the  amount  paid  per  airplane  by  each  manufacturer 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Wrignt-Martin  royalty  which  will  have  ceased 
on  that  date,  and  shall  thereafter  be  $65  per  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  during 
such  remaining  period  as  payments  of  royalty  are  made  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Motor  Corporation,  as  above  provided  for. 

'*  Seventh.  An  airplane  as  nerein  mentioned  shall  be  understood  to  mean  any  form 
of  heavier-than-air  craft  using  wing  surfaces  for  sustentation,  stabilizing  simaces, 
rudders  for  steering,  and  power  plant  for  propulsion  through  the  air,  whether  operated 
from  land  or  water.*' 

On  the  same  date  copies  of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  were  sent  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies,  and  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  on  April  24,  1917,  it  was  recorded  as 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association  should  under- 
take the  ne^tiations  necessary  to  effecting  a  cross-licensing  agreement,  and  that  this 
committee  is  willing  at  the  present  time  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  and 
the  Aircraft  Manufacturers*  Association  was  so  advised. 

After  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Crisp  and  Fish  as  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  patents  efiorts  were  made  to  bring  these  gentlemen  together  in  conference  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  suggested  agreement. 

No  action  bavins  been  taken  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturer*s  Association  or  the  re- 
spective interested  parties,  the  executive  committee,  on  Jime  14^  authorized  the 
patents  committee  to  take  whatever  steps  appeared  necessary  to  effect  a  solution  of 
the  Question,  and  recommended  that  in  the  matter  of  roy suites  to  be  paid  to  the 
Wrignt  and  Curtiss  companies  a  reasonable  maximum  be  agreed  to,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  to  each  company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  June  14,  1917,  there  were  present 
MeasTB.  Walcott,  Stratton,  Durand,  Marvin,  Squier,  Taylor,  Towers,  Richardson, 
Foulois,  Waldon,  Coffin,  and  others. 

After  presentation  of  t^e  report  of  the  patents  committee  and  discussion  of  the 
question,  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried  it  was — 

**Ruolved,  That  the  patents  committee  be  authorized  to  take  whatever  steps 
appear  necessary  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  patent  question,  and  that  the  executive 
committee  recommend  that  in  the  matter  of  royalties  to  be  paid  the  Wright  and 
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Gurtifis  companies  a  reasonable  maximum  be  agreed  to,  not  to  exceed  12.000,009 
to  each  company,  and  further,  that  the  patents  committee  be  instructed  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  Monday,  June  18,  to  consider  this  question  to  which  representatives 
of  the  Wright  and  Ourtiss  companies  and  of  the  Aircraft  Manu&icturere*  AsaociadoD 
should  be  invited." 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  accordingly  held  a  meeting  on  June  18,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies  and  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturer 
Association  were  present. 

At  this  meeting  the  provisions  of  the  plan  suggested  on  March  23,  1917,  were  taken 
as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  all  phases  of  the  general  proposition  were  can\'!MBed. 

The  members  of  the  patents  committee  withdrew  for  an  executive  session,  at 
which  after  deliberation  and  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried 
the  following  report  was  adopted : 

''It  is  recommended  that  the  'proposed  plan'  for  the  solution  of  the  ^tent  situa- 
tion between  the  WMght-Martin  and  Curtiss-Burgess  groups,  as  submitted  in  the- 
report  of  the  patents  committee  dated  March  23,  1917,  be  followed  out  in  aU  essen- 
tials with  the  following  exceptions: 

"a.  It  is  recommended  that  the  agreement  be  not  made  retroactive  to  March  2. 
1917,  but  be  made  to  take  effect  July  1,  1917. 

'*b.  That  in  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than  $2,0(to,000  paid  to  either  the  Wright- 
Martin  or  the  Curtiss-Burgess  groups." 

The  above  report  was  presented  to  the  manufacturers,  and  it  was  accepted  without 
reservation  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  by  the  Wright  Co.,  with  a  reservation  as  to  sub- 
licensing the  Hispano-Suiza  engine. 

The  committee  discussed  the  subject  of  compensation  to  aircraft  manufacturerB 
for  the  placing  by  the  Government  with  other  manufacturers  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, heat  treatments,  factory  methods,  etc.,  of  any  manufacturer's  design  of  airplane 

After  discussion  and  deliberation,  it  was  recorded  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
separate  agreement  from  the  proposed  cross-licensing  agreement  should  b^  arranged 
for  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  covering  the  use  by  any  one  manu- 
facturer of  the  designs  of  another  manufacturer  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 

That  the  amount  of  such  compensation  between  manufacturers  ehould  be  1  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  the  airplane,  exclusive  of  engine,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  produce  an  airplane  designed  and  developed  by 
some  other  manufacturer  to  the  manufacturer  who  had  so  designed  and  developed  it. 

That  in  no  case  should  there  be  paid  to  any  one  manufacturer  a  sum  totaling  more 
than  $50,000  for  the  designs,  specifications,  heat  treatments,  and  other  factor^'  methods 
upon  any  one  type  of  airplane. 

The  object  of  each  manufacturer  in  maintaining  a  laboratory  is  to  develop  deBi^i» 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  that  will  enable  him  to  obtain  the  maximum  capacit} 
of  his  factory  in  Government  business. 

The  object  of  the  above  plan  is  to  encourage  development  to  the  greatest  degree  and 
to  provide  a  simple  working  basis  whereby  the  manufacturer  successful  in  producing 
a  type  of  airplane  so  satisfactory  to  the  Government  that  his  own  facilities  are  inmifB- 
cient  to  meet  the  Government's  needs  will  receive  compensation  in  a  moderate  amount 
per  airplane  upon  such  airplanes  as  are  made  under  Government  order  by  other 
manufacturers. 

It  was  fiirther  suggested  that  this  same  basis  be  used  where  developed  t^eagDB  oC 
engine  are  introduce  into  other  factories  than  the  ones  that  designed  and  devdoped 
them. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Crisp  would  prepare  a  form 
of  a^eement  after  further  discussion.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  sent  to  all 
parties  in  attendance. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  met  on  July  10  to  consider  the  terms  of  the  dimh  ol 

Proposed  cross-license  agreement  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Crisp,  after  consultation  with 
[r.  Fish  and  the  latter's  business  partner,  Mr.  Neavo,  and  Messrs.  Houston,  Ttfbox. 
Flint,  and  Russell. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  officers  and  members  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturen' 
Association  and  representatives  of  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies.  Mr.  Oisp  mib- 
mitted  a  draft  of  the  proposed  cross-license  agreement  and  explained  that  the  pian 
as  originally  proposed  oy  the  Patents  Committee  had  been  modified  in  the  foliowiiMr 
important  particulus: 

First.  All  reference  to  engines  and  engine  accessories  was  omitted,  for  the  re—nn 
that  the  principal  engine  patent — Hispano-Suiza-  could  not  be  included  in  the  agree- 
ment because  of  restrictions  in  the  special  contract  between  the  Wright-Martin  .Ur- 
craft  Corporation  and  the  owners  of  the  patent,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  engine 
patents  in  common  use  in  this  country  were  not  considered  basic. 
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Second.  That  after  $2,000,000  had  been  paid  to  the  Wright-Martin  company  the 
subecribers  to  the  agreement  would  continue  to  pay  $200  per  airplane,  And  that  pay- 
ments of  the  balance  then  due  the  Ourtiss  company  would  oe  maae  at  the  rate  of  $175 
per  airplane — this  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Third.  That  the  agreement  contemplates  additional  consideration  to  a  party  or 
parties  who  may  develop  hereafter  an  airplane  or  engine  or  any  device  of  special  im- 
portance capable  of  use  in  an  airplane,  ^hich  would  also  include,  ^rst,  a  new  basic 
type  of  airplane;  second,  one  which  involves  a  great  improvement  on  liie  principles 
existing  in  the  industry;  and,  third,  an  airplane  radical  in  its  departure  from  existing 
types. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  agreement  were  generally  discussed. 

By  resolution  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  five  on  re- 
c^uirements  for  membership  in  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  instruc- 
tions to  give  careful  attention  to  the  legal  phases  of  limitation  of  stock  ownership  in 
such  a  corporation. 

The  committee,  as  appointed  by  the  chairman,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Crisp  (chair- 
man), Harris,  Mingle,*  KuBsell,  and  Houston.  Alter  an  executive  session  the  com- 
mittee on  qualifications  for  membership  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
^opted: 

''A  stockholder  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  airplanes, 
airplane  engines  or  parts,  ana  accessories  used  in  airplanes;  a  responsible  manufacturer 
who  intends  to  become  a  bona  fide  producer  of  airplanes  or  airplane  engines,  parts, 
or  accessories:  or  a  manufacturer  to  whom  the  Government  has  given  a» contract  for 
the  construction  of  10  or  more  complete  airplanes  or  airplane  engines,  but  no  stock- 
holder herein  shall  acquire  or  own  more  than  one  share  of  the  stock  of  said  corpora- 
tion." 

By  resolution  adopted  by  a  divided  vote  it  was  recorded  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  engines  should  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  cross-license  agreement.  This 
necessitated  redrafting  the  cross-license  agreement,  and  there  being  no  objection,  the 
chairman  appointed  a  special  committee  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Crisp 
{chairman),  Tarbox,  Houston,  Mingle,  and  Kussell. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  held  another  meeting  July  12,  1917,  immediately 
preceding  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  The  chairman 
reported  that  an  informal  session  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  on  the  preceding 
•evening,  at  which  Messrs.  Durand,  Crisp,  Waldon,  Towers,  Tarbox,  Houston,  and  Har- 
ris were  present,  the  various  features  of  the  proposed  cross-license  agreement  were 
discussed.  Mr.  Crisp  laid  before  the  committee  a  draft  of  the  proposed  cross-license 
agreement  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  conference  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  chairman  reported  that  an  attempt  to  include  the  cross  licensing  of  engines 
under  the  terms  of  the  cross-license  agreement,  as  recommended  by  the  conference 
held  on  July  10,  developed  many  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature,  especially  in  r^ard 
to  the  proper  payments  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  organization  as  between  the 
engine  manufacturers  and  plane  manufacturers.  He  reported  that  it  had  also  been 
suj^ested  at  the  conference  on  July  11  that  the  advantages  of  cross  licensing  of  engines 
might  better  be  realized  through  necessary  modifications  in  the  existing  crosB-Ucense 
agreement  covering  the  automobile  industry.  He  reported  further  that  as  a  result 
of  these  considerations  members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  conference  on  July 
11  took  action  recommending  the  omission  of  engines  from  the  terms  of  the  cross-license 
agreement  and  instructed  Mr.  Crisp  and  his  associates  to  prepare  the  final  draft  of  the 
croaa-license  agreement  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

After  consideration  of  this  recommendation  of  the  conference  on  July  11  and  after 
further  consideration  of  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  question  the  proposed  draft  of 
cross-license  agreement  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Crisp  was,  on  motion  dul;y  seconded, 
unanimously  approved  and  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  for  its  approval. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  July  12  the  subcommittee  on  patents 
submitted  the  approval  draft  of  cross-license  agreement,  which  the  chairman  stated 
in  its  general  terms  and  details  had  already  received  the  informal  approval  of  the  air- 
craft manufacturers,  and  this  he  submitted  as  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents 
wiUi  a  recommendation  for  its  approval  by  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was 

*'Kesolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Patents  Committee  on  the  proposed  cross-license 
agreement  be  approved." 

Under  date  of  July  27  the  chairman  addressed  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reporting  the  solution  of  the  patent  question  and  inclosing 
a  copy  of  the  cross-license  agreement  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  signed  by  them  as  members  of  a  new  ''Manuiacturers'  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion." 
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On  the  same  date  the  chairman  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Maniifac- 
turers'  Aircraft  Association  recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  croes-Ucensa  afs^ee- 
ment  by  the  association  and  its  members  and  that  aircraft  manufacturers  generally 
be  invited  to  subscribe  to  same  in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  efficiency  and  to  the 
end  that  the  industry  may  be  enabled  to  expand  freely  in  order  to  meet  tne  demands 
of  the  Government  for  the  quantity  production  of  aircraft. 

The  subcommittee  on  patents  was  dischai^^ed  on  August  7,  1917. 

THB  WORK  OF  THB  BUBCOMMITTBEB. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  work  of  the  various  subccmmittees  du  ng  the 
past  year: 

Aerial  mail  service:  The  subcommittee  on  aerial  mail  service  was  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee  at  the  meeting  on  December  7,  1916,  or  the  purpose  o^  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Post  Office  Department  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The  committee  as  originally  organized  cons  sted  of 
Messrs.  Squier  (chairman),  Marvin,  and  Stra  ton,  and  on  March  50, 1917,  Me  res.  Claric 
and  Towers  were  added. 

The  conmiittee  held  a  meeting  on  January  9,  1917,  at  which  a  representative  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  present.  A  plan  of  cooperation  was  formulated  and  means 
of  overcoming  difficulties  confronting  tne  Post  Office  Department  were  discusped. 
The  committee  advised  the  Post  Office  Department  that  in  its  opinion  it  would  be 
impractical  at  that  time  to  place  a  contract  for  aerial  mail  ser\dce,  and  that  therefore 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  take  the  initiative  and  establish  such  service 
within  its  own  organization,  and  that  the  first  expermental  route  ^hould  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  inaugurating  the  service  under  as  favorable  conditions  a>^  possible. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  first  experimental  route  should  be  between  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  or  Washington  and  New  York. 


State  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  State's  Off.cb, 

Albany,  April  It,  1918. 
Hon.  George  E.  Chamberlain, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  AffairSy 

United  States  SenatCf  Washington^  J9,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  you  are  in''ormed  that  the  follow- 
ing i^  a  list  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircra  t  A  soc^'ation  (Inc.),  in- 
corporated July  18,  1917;  location,  Manhattan;  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Baltimore,  Md!;  W. 
Benton  Cusp,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Albert  H.  Flint,'New  York  aiy,  N.  Y.;  Geoise 
H.  Houston,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  John  P.  Tarbox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Respectfully,  yoiurs, 

pRANas  M.  Hroo, 

Secreary  of  State, 


Department  of  Justicb, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  April  11,  191$, 
Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  Referring  o  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  there  s  inclosed  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney  General  on  October  6,  1917,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Manufacturers*  Airt^raft  Aemo- 
ciatlon,  and  involving  iu  particular  the  question  whether  the  cross-l  censing  aitree- 
ment  entered  into  between  that  corporation  and  its  subscribers  is  in  any  uniy  in  contra- 
vention of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Respectfully, 

G.  Carroll  Todd, 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  GenenL 

(For  the  Attorney  Oeneim).) 
October  6, 1917. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  War. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  IT, 
1917,  in  which  you  ask  for  my  opinion  concerning  the  legal  status  of  the  Mazinfac- 
turers'  Aircraft  Association,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  particular  whether  the  cross-license  agreement  entered  into  between  that 
corporation  and  its  subscribers  (stockholders)  is  in  any  way  in  contravention  of  the 
antitrust  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
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You  submitted  with  your  letter  a  copy  of  the  croes-license  aj^eement  and  a  digest 
of  certain  of  the  minutes  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (here- 
after referred  to  as  Advisory  Committee)  relating  to  the  subject.  The  other  papers 
and  information  necessary  for  determination  of  the  questions  involved  were  not  imme- 
diately available,  but  have  since  been  furnished  by  that  committee  at  various  dates 
from  September  19  to  28. 

The  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  (Inc.)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Association 
(Inc.)),  was  formed  and  the  cross-license  agreement  entered  into  under  the  following 
circumstances,  as  gathered  from  the  data  submitted : 

The  principal  patents  in  the  airplane  industry  were  controlled  by  the  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation.  The 
former,  controlling  what  it  claimed  to  be  a  basic  patent,  was  demanding  high  rojralties 
from  all  other  aircraft  manufacturers.  The  latter,  controlling  numerous  important 
patents,  was  likewise  making  demands  for  royalties  upon  the  other  aircn^  manu£&c- 
turers.  The  patents  controlled  by  these  companies  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  aircraft  manufacturer  to  construct  any  modern  approved  form 
of  airplane  without  infringing  one  or  more  alleged  patents  of  each  of  these  companies. 
The  result  of  these  patent  claims  was  not  only  to  render  the  cost  of  airplanes  to  the 
Government  excessive,  but  also  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  get  its  orders 
filled,  because  some  of  the  airplane  manufacturers,  in  view  of  impending  patent  litiga- 
tion, were  unwilling  to  make  further  expenditures  upon  their  plants. 

Confronted  with  this  serious  crisis,  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
requested  the  Advisory  Committee  to  investigate  the  situation  and  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion for  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in  the  airplane  industry.  Acting  in 
accordance  with  these  requests,  the  Advisory  Committee  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  and  after  several  months  of  investigation  and  numerous  con- 
ferences with  all  interests  directly  involved  recommended  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  aircraft  manufacturers  with  a  fonn  of  cross-license  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  the  Association  (Inc.)  was 
fonned  and  the  cross-license  agreement  now  under  consideration  was  entered  into. 

Practically  all  of  the  manu&cturers  of  airplanes  have  since  become  stockholders  in 
the  Association  (Inc.)  and  parties  to  the  cross-license  agreement.  The  ro3^1ties 
to  be  paid  under  the  cross-license  agreement  in  respect  to  the  patents  of  both  the 
Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  corporations  are  materially  lower  than  those  previously 
demanded  by  the  Wright-Martin  Corporation  alone.  The  arrangement  will  result  in  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  Government. 

You  state  in  your  letter: 

**In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  thus  developed,  the  War  Department  now 
desires  to  proceed  with  the  placmg  of  contracts  for  airplanes  with  airplane  manu- 
facturers thus  oi^ganized.'' 

The  Federal  antitrust  laws  prohibit  every  combination  and  agreement  that  produces 
or  tends  to  produce  a  monopoly  in  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  that  is  otherwise  unduly  restrictive  of  competitive  conditions  in  such  com- 
merce. Their  fundamental  purpose  is  to  prevent  unclue  interference  with  the  free  play 
of  competition  without  prohibitmg  normal  and  usual  contracts  and  ageements  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  trader  or  of  the  industrjr 
in  which  he  is  engagea.  The  questions  here  involved  must  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  this  fundamental  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  considering  the  questions  submitted  I  have  examined  the  croes-license  agreement, 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  by-laws,  and  the  voting- trust  a^ement  of  the 
Association  (Inc.),  together  with  other  data  relating  to  that  association  furnished  by 
the  advisory  committee.  I  have  also  examined  and  considered  the  criticisms  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  "protest  of  the  Aeronautical  Societv  of  America  against  the  for- 
mation under  Government  auspices  of  an  aircraft  trust. 

The  cross-license  agreement  between  the  Association  (Inc.),  and  such  persons 
(hereinafter  called  subscribers)  as  shall  become  stockholders  therein  was  entered  nto 
on  July  24,  1917.  (Cro  s-license  agreement,  p.  1.)  The  subscribers  under  that 
agreement  agree: 

To  grant  to  each  other  licenses  under  all  airplane  paten  s  of  the  United  States 
(with  unimportant  exceptions)  now  or  hereafter  owned  or  controlled  by  them. 
(Cro^-license  agreement.  Art.  II,  p.  2.) 

To  appoint  the  Association  (Inc.)  their  agent  with  full  power  to  grant  the  non- 
exclusive licenses  provided  for  in  the  agreement  in  the  form  attached  thereto.  (Art. 
Ill,  pp.  3,  15.) 

Not  to  contract  for  rights  under  any  airplane  patents  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
owner  from  granting  similar  rights  to  other  subscribers  on  the  same  terms,  unless  the 
subscribers  at  the  same  time  obtains  the  further  privilege  of  itself  granting  right 
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under  the  patent,  which  of  itself  shall  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  subscribers  under  the  operation  of  the  cro  s-license  agreement.    (Art.  Ill,  pp.  3-4.) 

Not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  in  respect  to  the  subscriber's  privileges  under  any 
airplane  patent  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  croas-lieenae  agree- 
ment in  respect  thereto.    (Art.  IV,  p.  4.) 

Not  to  grant  licenses  under  airplane  patents  to  others  than  subsrribere  upon  ower 
terms  of  royalty  than  those  provided  for  in  the  agreement  in  the  case  of  :  UDacriber?. 
(Art.  IV,  p.  4.) 

To  submit  claims  or  compensation  in  respect  to  aiip'ane  patents  or  pa  eni  nghtB 
hereafter  acquired  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  consisting  of  one  member  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  As  ociation  (Inc.),  another  by  the  subscnber  malring 
the  claim,  and  a  third  by  the  other  two,  who  shall  determine  the  total  amount  ot 
compensation,  1  any,  to  be  paid  for  the  same,  and  the  rate  of  royalty  to  he  paid  toward 
such  compensation  by  any  subsc  ber  den  ring  to  take  a  license  under  such  patent. 
(Art.  V,  pp  4-5.) 

To  waive  all  claims  as  again'ft  each  other  for  infringements  prior  to  July  1,  1917 
(Art  XIV,  p.  13);  to  make  various  reports  and  to  keep  various  accoun  «»,  etc. 

To  pay  to  the  Association  (Inc.)  sp^ecified  amounts  upon  every  ai* plane  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  subscriber  until  the  expiration  of  specified  patents  controlled 
by  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  Corporations,  o  until  each  of  those  corporations 
shall  have  received  the  aggr^ate  tum  of  $2,000,000,  and  to  make  other  payments  of 
minor  importance.    (Art.  VIII,  pp.  8-9.) 

The  Association  (Inc.)  agrees: 

To  accept  the  appointment  as  agent  of  its  subscribers  for  granting  and  enforcing 
the  license  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  and  for  enforcing  the  other  obligations  of 
the  subscribers  under  the  agreement.    (Art.  II,  p.  3.) 

To  make  specified  payments  to  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  corporations  until 
the  expiration  of  designated  patents  or  until  each  of  those  corporations  sball  have 
received  the  aggr^^ate  sum  of  $2,000,000,  and  to  pay  to  the  other  subecriberB  the 
royalties,  if  any,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  cross-license  agreement. 
(Art.  IX,  pp.  9-10.) 

The  cross-license  agreement,  as  appears  from  its  principal  provisions  sununarized 
above,  makes  available  to  each  subscriber  of  the  Association  (Inc.)  the  patents  of 
all  the  other  subscribers,  and  thus  in  this  important  respect  instead  of  restraining^ 
trade  facilities  competition  among  the  subscribers  of  that  association. 

To  thus  make  the  patents  of  each  available  to  all  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to 
provide  special  compensation  for  those  controlling  the  more  important  patents  in 
the  industry.  This,  as  appears  from  the  data  submitted  by  the  aavisory  committee, 
was  the  reason  for  the  special  payments  to  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  corparations. 

The  provision  requiring  these  payments  to  be  made  to  these  corporations  upon 
every  airplane  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  subscribers  at  first  sight  seems  objec- 
tionable as  possibly  designed  to  extend  the  patent  rights  of  these  corporations  to 
objects  not  covered  by  their  patents. 

However,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  n^otiation  of  the  cross-Hcense 
agreement  refute  this.  The  numerous  patents  controlled  by  the  Wright-Martin 
and  Curtiss  corporations  made  it  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  construct  an  up-to- 
date  airplane  without  infringing  one  or  more  of  the  alleged  patents  of  each  of  these 
corporations. 

For  this  reason  the  advisory  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  provide  for  a  fixed 
payment  to  be  made  to  these  corporations  in  respect  to  every  airplane  manufactured 
and  thus  avoid  the  controversies  which  would  almost  inevitably  arise  if  the  payments 
yirere  made  dependent  upon  the  delicate  question  of  which  and  how  many  of  the 
patents  of  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  corporations  had  been  used  in  the  maun- 
facture  of  a  particular  airplane. 

The  provision  requiring  subscribers  to  submit  claims  for  compensation  in  lesperi 
to  patents  subsequently  acquired  by  them  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  and  to  license 
each  other  under  such  patents  at  the  rates  of  royalty  fixed  by  that  board  might  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  secure  valuable  inventions  at  unreasonable  compensation.  But 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  patents  of  each  of  the  subscribers  open  to  all, 
and  that  doubtless  was  the  pilrpose  for  which  it  was  adopted.  Its  poanole  abase, 
therefore,  scarcely  justifies  its  condemnation  in  the  absence  of  such  abuse. 

Not  to  go  into  further  detail,  the  provisions  of  the  cross-license  agreement  seen 
to  me  to  be  reasonably  adapted  to  secure  cooperation  among  the  parties  to  the  s^iee- 
ment  in  the  interchange  of  their  patent  privileges  without  imposing  by  their  nec- 
essary effect  any  undue  restriction  of  competition  in  violation  of  the  Federal  anii- 
trust  laws,  but  rather  rendering  competition  freer  by  giving  every  responsible  maav* 
facturer  of  aircraft  access  to  all  the  inventions  in  that  field. 
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The  by-lawB  of  the  AsBociation  (Inc.)  authorizes  anv  responsible  manulacturer  or 
prospective  manufacturer  of  urplanes,  or  any  manufacturer  to  whom  the  United 
States  has  given  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  10  or  more  airplanes,  or  any  owner 
of  United  States  patents  relating  to  the  same,  to  become  a  party  to  the  cross -license 
agreement  upon  subscribing  for  a  shiore  of  the  stock  of  that  association  and  signing 
the  voting^trust  agreement  provided  for  in  the  b>^-laws. 

The  certificate  of  inconx)ration  of  the  Association  (Inc.)  limits  the  stock  of  that 
association  to  100  shares  of  no  nominal  or  par  value,  and  authorizes  it  to  issue  and  sell 
the  same  from  time  to  time  at  their  fair  market  value.  The  subscription  value  of  this 
stock  has  since  been  fixed  by  the  Association  (Inc.)  at  $1,000  per  share.  The  Associa- 
tion (Inc.)  under  its  certificate  of  incorporation  enjoys  broad  powers  not  material 
to  the  validity  of  the  arrangement  here  under  consideration. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  to  100,  taken  in  connection 
with  other  provisions  ef  the  by-laws  and  cross -license  agreement,  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  number  of  aircraft  manufacturers  who  may  become  pculies  to  the  cross- 
license  agreement  to  100.  In  the  expansion  of  the  industry  this  limitation  may  prove 
objectionable,  but  the  advisDry  committee  informs  me  that  that  number  is  far  oeyond 
the  probable  number  of  such  manufacturers  in  the  near  future. 

The  voting-trust  agreement,  in  effect,  gives  the  management  of  the  Association 
(Inc.)  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  three  voting  trustees,  to  wit,  a  representative  of 
the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  Corporations,  a  representative  of  the  saialler  manu* 
facturers,  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee. 

The  most  Questionable  provision  in  the  entire  arrangement  is  that  requiring  the 
aircraft  manu^turers  who  become  stockholders  in  the  Association  (Inc.)  and  parties 
to  the  cross  licensa  agreement  to  sign  the  voting- trust  agreement.  This  provision, 
however,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  noted  4>eiow,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute a  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Association  (Inc.).  so  far  as  material  to  the  arrange- 
ment here  under  consideration,  are  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  parties  to  the  cross- 
license  agreement  in  executing  prescribed  licenses,  collecting  and  distributing  royal- 
ties, and  appointing  through  its  board  of  directors  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  pass  upon 
the  value  of  patents  acquired  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  cross-license  agree- 
ment. 

Under  the  arran^ent  the  interests  of  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  Corporations, 
as  owners  of  the  principal  patents  and  entitled  to  the  bulk  of  the  royalties  provided 
for  in  the  agreement,  are  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers wno  have  to  pay  these  royalties.  If  all  the  manufacturers  had  been  given 
equal  voice  in  the  Association  (Inc.),  the  smaller  manufacturers  together  would  have 
been  enabled  to  control  the  Association  (Inc.),  to  wit,  the  agent  of  the  parties  on  whose 
responsibilitiy  and  vigilance  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  Corporations  are  so  vitally 
interested.  This  conflict  of  interests  accounts  for  the  adoption  of  the  votiog-trust 
agreement  under  which  the  Wright-Martin  and  Curtiss  Corporations  named  one 
trustee,  the  smaller  manufacturers  another  trustee,  and  a  party  not  favorable  to  either 
interest,  namely,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  was  elected  for  the  third 
trustee. 

Not  to  go  into  further  detail,  it  suffices  to  say  that  upon  the  data  submitted  to  me  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Association  (Inc.),  as  now  constituted,  and  the  cross* 
license  aoreement  under  which  it  is  now  operated,  are  not  in  contravention  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

T.  W.  Grbqory, 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  proceed  with  your  objections. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  want  to  say  that  outside  of  this  matter  I  want  to 
bring  up  a  question  that  in  mjr  attendance  here  yesterday  I  saw 
it  was  your  duty  as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  conmiittee  to  sort 
of  look  aft«r  the  administration  side  of  this  question,  and  now  1  am 

frfectly  willing  to  go  ahead,  but  I  want  to  make  this  protest,  that 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  members  to  have  been 
present  at  this  meeting  and  see  that  the  points  of  this  thing  are 
properly  brought  out.  I  think  that  this  committee  is  failing  m  its 
duty.  Now,  I  am  not  questioning  your  purpose,  except  that  I  do 
criticize  very  severely  the  cross-license  agreement  as  per  the  paper 
I  have  filed  here  entitled  '*A  ^Within  the  Law'  Conspiracy,'^  and 
147155— la— VOL  1 20 
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if  this  committee  is  actually  seeking  for  information  on  graft  and 
crime  they  ought  to  be  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Lea.  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  mean  by  that  that  you  are  in  any 
way  hampered  by  me? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  go  ahead,  but  I  realize  your  position,  that  you  represent  the 
adimnistration  side  of  the  Government,  which  necessarily  I  must 
criticize  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  that  at  all.  I  asked 
some  questions  in  a  way  trying  to  sift  the  merits  of  your  point,  but 
I  want  you  to  feel  absolutely  free  to  explain  in  your  own  way  your 
objections  to  this  agreement,  and  show  the  viciousness  of  it,  if  it  is 
vicious. 

Mr.  Fauber.  It  keeps  nie  figuring,  not  being  a  lawyer,  whedier  I 
am  being  led  into  a  one-sided  explanation  of  the  thmg. 

Mr.  Lea.  Go  ahead,  and  in  your  own  way  as  briefly  as  you  can 
set  forth  your  objections,  and  I  will  let  you  make  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Fauber.  There  is  no  objection  on  my  part  to  your  asking 
questions,  only  I  want  to  register  a  protest  that  the  committee  as  a 
whole  should  go  into  this  matter,  because  of  its  great  importance. 
As  I  have  said  here  in  this  printed  statement,  'T  would  warn  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  an  Aircraft  Trust  or  a  monopoly  imperils 
the  safety  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  a  pamphlet  there,  or  a  document,  that  sets 
forth  the  essential  features  of  your  criticism  of  this  agreement!  If 
you  have,  we  will  place  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  sent  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  this  45-page 
paper  entitled  '*A  'Within  the  Law'  Conspiracy,     which  I  believe 
an   hdnest   and   competent  investigation   will   pronounce    treason 
Copies  of  that  I  will  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lea.  A  45-page  document,  of  course,  will  be  pretty  big  for 
the  record,  but  suppose  you  place  that  on  file. 

Mr.  Fauber.  It  covers  reasons  which  they  ought  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  not,  in  your  own  testimony,  succinctly  set  forth 
those  reasons? 

Mr.  Faubee.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  compeUed  to.  I 
think  the  duty  of  the  committee  in  a  matter  as  important  as  this  is 
such  that  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  hunt  out  all  that,  and  if  they 
have  not  the  time  they  ought  to  provide  a  board  of  patent  experts 
or  iudges  on  patents  to  consider  these  things,  because  I  do  not 
understand  this  committee  is  versed  in  patent  law. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 
Suppose  you  wait  temporarily.  [After  a  pause.l  I  will  say  that  I 
have  triea  to  get  in  communication  with  Mr.  Frear,  but  could  not  do 
so  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  your  criticism  of  the  Republican 
members  not  being  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility this  morning  for  a  square  deal,  both  to  you  and  the 
Kepublican  members,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  ahead  with  an  exam- 
ination if  there  is  any  criticism  of  my  conauct  of  it  without  their 
being  here,  because  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  an  embar- 
rassing position.  I  have  been  conducting  this  examination  at  the 
reauest  of  Mr.  Frear  this  morning. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  you  peraonally. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  want  you  to  have  any  opportunity  you  desire  to  pro- 
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sent  this  matter  to  the  best  advantage,  your  side  of  it,  and  I  feel 
particularly  sensitive,  as  I  feel  my  responsibility  for  a  square  deal 
IS  much  greater  than  if  I  were  not  alone ;  and  the  Republican  members 
have  had  confidence  enough  in  me  to  trust  this  examination  to  me, 
and  I  certainly  feel  responsible  for  a  sauare  deal  here.  If  you  do 
not  feel  a  perfect  wilhngness  to  go  aheaa,  I  want  to  stop  right  now. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  When  I  mentioned  that,  I  only  wanted  it  to  go  on 
the  record.  I  do  not  care  to  stop.  But  I  think  that  this  printed 
paper  and  this  other  paper  ought  to  go  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Lea.  Suppose  we  do  this,  Mr.  Fauber:  You  leave  those  two 
papers  with  us  and  I  will  confer  with  Mr.  Frear  about  putting  them 
m  evidence,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  you  choose  to  do  it,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  state  in  your  own  way  your  objections  to  this 
cross-license  agreement. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  I  criticize  the  agreement.  I  have  criticized  the  agree- 
ment in  my  paper  as  authorizing  the  grafting  of  the  people  ana  the 
Government  out  of  $3,000,000  for  patents  which  could  have  been 
purchased  for  $1,000,000,  and  for  which  the  money  was  actually 
provided.  I  believe  that  the  price  to  be  paid  in  royalties  for  these 
patents  was  at  a  later  date  cut  in  half  because  of  my  letters  and 
talks  to  Secretary  I^aniels  and  others,  although  I  have  no  absolute 
proof  of  that. 

I  have  here,  under  date  of  December  16,  1917,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I'  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  similar  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  I  finished  up  by  saying: 

My  opinion  is  that  the  present  arrai^ement  respecting  aeroplane  patents,  if  carried 
through,  wi]l  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  millions  upon  millions  of  dollara 
and,  if  the  war  continues  several  years,  will  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men. 

I  beUeve,  as  a  manufacturer,  a  man  experienced  in  manufacturing, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  aeronautical  industry,  that  this  Aircraft 
Trust  is  more  than  any  other  thing  responsible  for  the  failure  to  get 
aircraft  into  operation  in  Europe  and  for  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
large  amount  of  money  with  so  little  gained.  My  reasons  for  that 
are  these:  The  policy  of  the  Government  was  such  as  to  shut  out 
practically  all  competition  in  the  building  of  aircraft;  to  shut  out 

f Tactically  all  competition  in  the  improvement  and  design  of  aircraft. 
t  meant  that  a  manufacturer  could  not  bid  and  make  his  own  price, 
could  not  compete  in  price  or  in  the  production  of  aircraft,  because, 
hy  the  orders  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  the  business  was 
given  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  aircraft  association  as  per  this 
statement  of  the  Thomas  investigation. 

I  have  prepared,  imder  date  of  January  26,  1918,  a  paper  which  I 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  setting 
forth  the  dangers  of  this  Aircraft  Trust.  This  paper  is  the  result  of 
weeks  of  time  spent  in  its  careful  preparation,  but  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  it,  and  because  of  that  I  published  this  pamphlet: 
''The  men  who  can  win  the  war.  Recommends  these  things  ought  to 
be  kno^-n  at  the  Capital.*' 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  pamphlet  you  suggested  be  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  That  should  be  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  take  up  with  Mr.  Frear  the  question  of  putting 
this  pamphlet  in  evidence.    What  is  the  other  document  ? 
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Mr.  Faubeb.  This  other  paper  here,  "A  'Within  the  Law'    Con- 

Siracy,  Part  11/'  and  a  paper  under  the  heading  of  "A  'Within  the 
iw'  Conspiracy,  Part  I,  which  is  already  filed  with  your  committee, 
by  the  way. 

In  the  pamphlet  "The  Men  Who  Can  Win  the  War"  I  pointed  out 
11  reasons  why  the  cross  license  agreement  should  be  annulled,  and 
Senator  Thomas  in  his  preliminary  investigation  and  addre&s  before 
the  Senate  on  May  9,  1918,  thought  enough  of  those  articles  to  in- 
corporate them  in  the  Congressional  Record.  These  reasons  have 
never  been  answered  or  disputed. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  that  up  with  Mr.  Frear  and  let  you 
know  that  action  is  taken  about  printing  them  in  the  record.  Would 
these  pamphlets  fuUy  set  forth  your  position  in  the  matter  if  they 
were  in  the  record,  with  the  information  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  These  three  papers  mentioned  would  give  quite  sub- 
stantially my  reasons;  but  since  that  time  it  is  possible  that  I  have 
some  oiner  direct  evidence  which  is  not  incorporated  in  those  pam- 
pW.ets. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  vou  have  any  evidence  that  is  not  embodied  in  the 
pamphlets,  could  you  state  that  to  us  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  In  my  pamphlet  I  have  spoken  gf  my  interview  with 
Dr.  Walcott  on  December  7,  1917,  in  regard  to  the  cross-license 
agreement.  When  the  subject  was  mentioned  Br.  Walcott  said. 
"I  have  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  business." 

Under  date  of  January  24,  1918,  Dr.  Walcott  wrote  me,  stating: 

The  cross-license  agreement  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  aiicnft  was 
approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  and  submitted  to  the  United  StatM 
Attorney  General,  who  gave  an  opinion  that  it  was  l^al. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Walcott's.  wherein 
he  says  that  the  cross-license  a^eement  was  approved  by  the  Ser- 
retaries  of  War  and  the  K"avy;  but  omits  to  state  his  own  responsi- 
bility as  being  a  member  of  the  committee  which  recommended  said 
cross-license  agreement  for  approval.  In  that  connection  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Daniels,  who  told  me  on 
December  19,  1917,  that  he  did  not  like  tne  cross-license  agreement. 
that  he  held  it  up  for  two  wee^  s,  but  being  repeatedly  urged,  signed  it. 
He  further  stated  that  he  could  not  know  everything  and  that  he  had 
great  confidence  in  the  members  of  the  Xational  Advisory  Committee. 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  board — those  were  his  words — ^meanin^ 
that  in  regard  to  my  request  that  he  recommend  to  the  committee  to 
take  up  the  question  of  my  patents,  that  he  would  not  do  so,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  Dr.  Durand,  chairman  of  the  National  Ad\isory  Com- 
mittee, had  previously  toM  me  that  the  committee  could  do  nothinir 
except  by  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
resources  so  far  as  appeals  to  Government  authority  went. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  that  connection  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  can  not.  1  have  the  record  at  home,  but,  of  course. 
that  is  easily  obtainable. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  probably  in  the  record  already. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  think  their  annual  renort  gives  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  National  Advisoiy  Committed". 

Mr.  Lea.  That  subcommittee  is  the  ond  that  passed  upon  this 
matter? 
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Mr.  Faubeb.  Yes;  that  subcommittee  was  the  one  composed  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  Wright  Co.,  Jud^e  Crisp  and  Mr.  Fish,  who  was 
so  considerately  made  members  of  the  advisory  committee  to  pass 
on  my  patents  and  the  patents  of  others. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  had  been  attorneys  for  the  Wright  and  Curtiss 
conrpanies,  as  shown  in  this  letter  on  page  6735. 

]V&.  Fauber.  Yes.  According  to  the  letter  of  January  4,  1918, 
from  Chairman  Durand,  of  the  National  Advisory  Conmiittee,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  patents  were  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  chairman;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton;  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand;  Lieut.  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Towers,  United  States  Navy;  Col.  S.  D.  Waldon,  of 
the  Simal  Corps;  Mr.  W.  Benton  Crisp;  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Fish. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  state  who  was  the  representative  of  the  War 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Rear  Admiral  D.  W 
Taylor,  United  States  Navy;  Maj.  Gen.  George  O.  Squier,  United 
States  Armj;  and  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  also  attended  a  majority 
of  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  these  gentlemen  were 
all  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Crisp,  attorneys  for  the  Wright  and  the 
Curtiss  companies. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Crisp  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  he  was  the  Curtiss  attorney.  Crisp  was  brought 
into  this  thing,  I  believe,  because  he  claimed  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  drawing  the  automobile  cress-license. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  sytem  applied  to  licensing  engines,  the  automobile 
cross-license  system  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  to  anything  connected  with  automobiles. 

Mr.  Lea.  Including  engines  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  it  might  include  any  patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  aeroplane  engines  included  in  the  cross-license  dur- 
ing the  war,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  know  of  anjr  patent  that  referred  to  aero- 
plane engines,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  include  anything 
in  the  aeronautical  line.  • 

Mr.  Lea.  This  partictdar  agreement  in  evidence  applies  only  to 
aeroplanes  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  but  an  engine  is  a  part  of  an  aeroplane,  a  very 
necessary  part. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  agreement  excepts  the  engine  and  its  accessories, 
in  section  1. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  had  forgotten  that.  It  has  been  quite  a  long  time 
since  I  read  that  agreement.  I  recall  now  very  distinctly  that  fact, 
because  that  provision  was  undoubtedly  put  in  there  to  protect  the 
Wright  Co.,  who  had  purchased  the  Hispano-Suiza  rights.  The  agree- 
ment also  excepts  the  Dunn  patents,  wnich  belong  to  the  Curtiss  Co., 
as  you  will  recollect. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  separate  agreement  that 
covered  engines? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  f ar*as  you  laiow  they  operated  during  the  war  without 
any  agreenient  of  this  kind  concerning  engines  ? 
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Mr.  Faubeh.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  patents  of  consequence  on  engines. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  reference  to  engines 
than  what  it  is  to  aeroplanes  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes.  Of  course  the  prime  object  of  this  croas-license 
agreement  was  to  control  the  aircraft  industry.  This  is  not  any 
question  about  that,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  provided  the  $1,000,000  to  purchase  the  patents,  Mr.  Curtiss 
later  came  along  with  the  scheme  of  creating  a  cross-license  agreement 
and  an  association  and  obligated  the  Government  to  pay  S4, 000 ,000 
for  Curtiss  patents  that  could  have  been  purchased  outright  for 
$1,000,000,  and  that  fact  shows  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  $1,000,000  referred  to  for  purchasing  patents  was  m 
reference  to  the  Wright  patents,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  Wright  and  Curtiss.  They  had  an  agreement 
to  pay  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  companies. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  agreement  did  have  the  advantage  of  covering  all 
the  patents  held  by  those  entering  the  Manufacturers'  Association! 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  but  no  advantage  to  the  Government,  because 
it  shut  out  invention  and  independent  capital.  This  agreement  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  murderous  conspiracy,  an  absolutely 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  war  times. 

Mr.  Lea.  Will  you  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  the  independent 
manufacturer  created  by  this  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Well,  contracts  were  only  given  to  associations  who 
were  members  of  the  association.  That,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated, 
was  proven  by  the  contracts  themselves  and  by  the  Thomas  inves- 
tigation. I  can  substantiate  that  statement  by  the  fact  that  I  went 
to  the  War  Department  myself  to  get  a  contract  for  building  aircraft 
hulls  which  came  under  my  patent,  and  I  had  a  company  that  was 
willing  to  make  an  arrangement  with  me,  and  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation  I  called  on  Admiral  Taylor,  whom  I  know  personally, 
and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Naval  Constructor  Cobum,  of  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory  and  told  me  to  go  to  him.  I  went  down  there  and 
saw  Mr.  Cobum  and  went  through  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  and  saw 
what  they  were  doing,  and  Mr.  Cobum  said:  " I  do  not  know  why  the 
chief  sent  you  down  here,  because  we  have  planned  this  factor?"  to 
turn  out  hulls,  wings,  and  machines  complete  with  the  exception  of 
the  motors.'' 

Before  going  down  there  and  before  seeing  Admiral  Taylor  I  called 
on  Capt.  Irwan,  who  was,  I  think,  connected  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  referred  to  Capt.  Irwrin  by  Secretary  Daniels. 
and  he  said  to  me,  *^  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  or  some  of 
those  people  who  have  contracts  with  the  Government?''  I  told  him 
that  I  objected  to  the  Curtiss  Co..  I  objected  to  taking  a  sabcontrart 
and  letting  the  Curtiss  Co.  get  all  the  cream  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  this  feature  that  I  would  like  to  get  your  answer 
to  in  reference  to  that,  the  Curtiss  people  had  a  limit  of  S2,0OO,O00 
on  the  amount  they  were  to  receive  for  their  patents,  and  that  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Thev  would  secure  that  amount  if*  the  Government 
manufactured  a  half  of  its  program,  approximately. 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Would  not  their  profit  be  the  same  as  far  as  their  profits 
were  concerned,  whether  they  manufactured  for  you  or  not,  or  whether 
you  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Would  their  profit  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  not  their  profit  have  been  the  same  so  far  as  the 
amount  paid  them  for  these  patents  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Possibly  it  might.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the 
point  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  that  your  position,  so  far 
as  bringing  any  profits  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  is  concerned  seemed  to  be 
not  supported  by  the  fact,  because  they  were  going  to  make  this 
profit  wnether  such  an  agreement  was  made  with  you  or  not.  That 
part  of  it  is  true,  is  it  not;  it  did  not  affect  the  amount  that  they 
would  be  paid;  but  on  the  other  hand  your  point  is  also  that  you 
woidd  not  be  adequately  compensated  for  your  patents  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  because  the  trust  companies  had  the  advantage; 
they  controlled  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  arbitration  they  decided  what  you  were  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  They  had  then*  hulls  made  outside  by  competition, 
but  the  Government  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  that  same  com- 

g)tition  which  the  Curtiss  Co.  had.  That  was  a  put-up  job  on  the 
ovemment.  These  people  got  the  cost  plus  system  and  all  sorts 
of  advantages,  that  included  money  furnished  by  the  Government. 
What  the  Government  should  have  done  to  encourage  the  industry 
would  have  been  to  give  orders  to  any  company  who  could  manu- 
facture aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  involved  first  determining  the  tjrpe  of  aeroplane 
to  be  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  They  had  to  do  that  anyhow. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  the  second  place  who  could  manufacture  them  to 
the  best  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  The  Curtiss  Co.  only  had  a  very  limited  plant. 
There  were  plenty  of  people,  good  manufacturers,  in  the  country, 
mien  just  as  able  to  make  machmes  as  the  Curtiss  people. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  a  man  outside  of  Curtiss  could  make  them  just  as 
well  as  he  could,  that  man  ought  to  have  been  given  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Faitber.  Yes;  he  ought  to,  but  he  was  not  in  the  Aircraft 
Trust? 

Mr.  Lea.  The  Government  did  not  place  any  contracts  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  No;  I  had  the  officials  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  ask  me  to  go  down  there  and  put  in  a  bid  and  I  refused  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  feel  that  any  injustice  was  done  to  you,  or 
the  Navy  or  the  Army,  but  not  having  any  contracts  placed  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  As  a  man  of  practical  experience  I  might  have  oeen 
of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Government,  as  many  other  prac- 
tical manufacturers  could  have  been  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  feel  that  they  failed  to  place  any  contracts  with 
you  because  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  yoiu*  patents,  or 
was  it  in  favor  of  those  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  say  it  was  in  favor  of  these  other  people,  the 
Government  business  was  monopolized  by  the  Aircraft  Trust. 

Mr.  Lea.  And,  was  your  patent  as  such,  used  by  the  Government; 
did  they  claim  to  adopt  your  patent  in  their  work  i 

Mr.  Fauber.  Did  who  claim  ? 
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Mr.  Lea.  The  Government. 

Mr.  Faubeb.  They  made  no  pretenses.  I  had  negotiations  with 
Curtiss  in  the  past  three  months  and  was  offered  practically  S200,000 
for  my  patents.    Of  course  he  knows  he  is  using  my  patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  taking  the  testimony  to-day, 
I  just  talked  with  Mr.  Frear  on  the  telephone,  and  Mr.  Frear  UAd  me 
that  I  could  state  that  he  was  very  busily  engaged  getting  together 
data  preparatory  for  this  trip  the  committee  is  going  to  make  to  the 
West,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  this 
morning,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  he  requested  that  I  shcnild 
proceed  with  this  examination,  and  he  did  so  believing  it  would  be  an 
acconmiodation  to  you  while  you  were  here  to  proceed  with  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  have  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
because  I  was  ordered  more  than  two  weeks  ago  to  be  down  here  on 
the  5th  day  of  August,  and  I  was  here,  and  a  man  was  put  on  ahead 
of  me  that  I  know  from  his  own  statement  was  either  ordered  or 
requested  to  come  later  than  I  was.  Dr.  Christmas.  Then  yesterday 
I  lost  a  whole  day  by  soinebody  else  being  put  in. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Magee,  the  other  member  of  the  conunittee.  is  going 
West  with  us  and  has  gone  to  his  home  in  New  York  to  make  neces- 
sary preparations  for  taking  the  trip,  and  so  I  feel  free  to  say  as  the 
minority  member  of  the  committee  that  it  ia  not  through  any  desire 
to  avoid  any  responsibility  on  his  part  that  he  was  not  here  this 
morning,  and  Mr.  Frear  suggested  that  you  go  ahead  and  state  any 
points  that  you  have,  or  any  information  that  you  have,  that  thro^rs 
light  on  this  question,  and  he  believes  that  can  better  be  accom- 
pushed  by  your  statements  than  by  putting  these  articles  in  the 
record.  So  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  ahead  and  state  the  facts  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  is  trying  to  get  at  the  full  data.  The  committee  ought  to 
go  into  this  matter  without  my  spending  S5,000  in  preparing 

Mr.  Lea.  I  want  to  say  in  justification  of  the  committee  that  there 
is  a  well-known  rule  of  taking  testimony,  and  that  is  for  the  witness 
to  state  the  facts  rather  than  to  ask  to  put  printed  statements  in  the 
record.    We  want  you  to  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  do  that, 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  is  the  fact  that  a  witness  like  myself,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  be  before  conmiittees  or  accustomed  to  talk  offhand  is  not  likely 
to  make  as  complete  statements  as  they  can  write  in  carefully  pre- 
pared papers.    Iherefore,  such  papers  ought  to  go  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  confronts  all  witnesses  on  the 
stand,  that  by  dehberation  and  time  thev  can  make  a  better  state- 
ment, but  that  is  not  the  method  of  producing  testimony  ordinarily 
followed.  So  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  wead  and  make  your 
statements. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  fail  to  understand  that,  when  the  committee  has 
introduced  exhibits  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Christmas,  exhibits  of 
practically  no  importance,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  they 
exclude  my  exhibits. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  introduced  statements  and  agreements  made  by  other 
witnesses,  but  when  the  witness  comes  on  the  stand  the  usual  nro- 
cedure  is  for  the  witness  to  state  his  testimony  instead  of  reaoing 
documents. 
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Mr.  Faubeb.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  we  are  simply  following  the  usual,  and,  I  believe, 
the  proper  course  with  you  as  with  every  other  witness. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  mailed  to  this  committee  within  the  past  week, 
to  Chairman  Frear,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Judge 
Hughes  on  August  19,  1918.  In  this  letter  I  furnished  Mr.  Hughes 
with  what  I  thought  was  some  evidence  connecting  the  National  City 
Bank  with  this  Au'craf  t  Trust.  I  was  in  this  bank  in  the  summer  of 
1917  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  interview,  if  possible,  with  the 
president,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  his  secretary  told  me  that  they  had  a 
man  down  here  in  Washington  to  a^ist  Mr.  Cofl5n,  and  he  smiled 
when  he  said  it.    He  said  the  assistant  was  Mr.  Horton. 

About  the  date  of  this  letter,  August  19;  1918,  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Barker,  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  told  me 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  this  man  Horton,  whom  the 
National  City  Bank  had  sent  down  to  assist  Mr.  Coffin,  and  that  he 
had  asked  him  what  was  being  done  at  Washington,  and  he  said, 
"  WeU,  10  years  from  now  I  can  tell  you  more  about  it;  I  do  not  dare 
tell  you  now." 

I  sent  this  letter  to  Judge  Hughes  with  the  belief  that  that  was 
imjportant  testimony,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  this  conmiittee  with  the 
befief  that  it  is  important  testimony,  and  this  testimonjr  appeared  to 
be  side-tracked,  and  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  it  now. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  a  witness  before  the  Hughes  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  was  not  a  witness  before  the  Hughes  Committee. 
I  had  an  interview  with  Judge  Hughes  on  June  20,  1918,  and  was 
requested  by  Senator  Chamberlain  to  see  Judge  Hughes,  and  took  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Judge  Hughes,  and  Judge  Hughes  agreed  to 
call  me,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  Furthermore,  Judge  Hughes  did  not 
answer  my  various  letters  and  papers  and  acknowledge  them,  whereas 
Senator  Thomas  always  did.  After  writing  three  letters  to  Judge 
Hughes  I  finally  got  a  general  acknowledgement  that  some  papers 
had  been  received. 

I  want  to  state,  further,  that  Mr.  Barker  told  me  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  Mr.  Coffin  called  at  his  office  and  at  that  time  had  the  idea 
of  forming  a  cross-license  organization.  In  Flying,  of  August,  1917, 
page  583,  there  will  be  found  a  statement  by  Mr.  Farrot,  publicity 
man  of  the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association,  who  says  that  Mr. 
Coffiin  had  the  idea  of  a  cross-license  agreement  and  took  it  up  with 
some  of  the  manufacturers  at  the  aeroplane  show  held  February  15, 
1917.  Further,  in  that  connection,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  an  inter- 
view held  with  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  about  two  months  ago — the 
exact  date  I  have  a  memorandum  of,  but  have  not  it  with  me — Mr. 
Curtiss  said  that  Mr.  Coffin  was  the  first  man  to  show  him  the  advan- 
tages of  the  cross-license  agreement  and  an  association.  In  this  con- 
nection I  believe  that  Mr.  Coffin  was  holding  responsible  positions 
under  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  was  pushing  an  organi- 
zation of  aircraft  manufacturers  which  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
Government  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  cost  this  Government 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ana  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  many 
men. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  connection  with  that  statement,  that  it  has  cost  the 
Government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  will  you  give  the  specific 
facts  on  which  you  base  that  conclusion  ? 
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Mr.  Faub^r.  That  statement,  like  the  statement  as  to  the  lives  of 
how  many  men  it  cost,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  in  which  different 
experts  would  vary,  and  there  is  no  way  of  proving  how  much  it 
actdally  cost.  I  must  admit  that,  of  course;  but  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  business  knows  that  if  you  want  a  contract  made  the 
way  to  get  the  price  is  to  get  it  in  competition.  This  Aircraft  Trust 
not  only  prevented  competition  in  manufacture,  but  it  prevented 
competition  in  invention  and  the  perfecting  of  aerial  apparatus.  It 
shut  out  the  foreign  inventions,  the  inventors  and  engineers  who  had 
had  actual  experience  on  the  battle  field. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  summarize,  your  criticism  would  be  that  whatever 
loss  has  been  sustained  has  been  due  to  discouraging  the  participation 
of  those  outside  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Fauber.  They  were  not  only  discouraged,  they  were  prevented, 
because  in  the  first  place  they  could  not  get  Government  contracts, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  was  not  safe  to  mvest  money  in  pat^^nts  or 
the  development  of  inventions  because  the  Aircraft  Ttust  controlled 
everything. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  Government,  if  it  found  any  invention  that  it 
wanted  to  use  during  the  war,  had  a  right  to  go  ahead  and  use  it, 
regardless  of  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Sure;  and  they  could  have  done  the  same  with  the 
Wright  and  Curtiss  patents  and  could  have  purchased  them  (or 
$1,000,000,  for  which  the  money  was  appropriated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  please  go  ahead  with  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  prepared  any  definite 
line  of  procedure,  so  I  am  in  the  position  of  having  to  work  it  out  as  I 
go  along.     I  was  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  being  prompted. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  can  refer  to  your  notes  to  suggest  what  you  want 
to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Fauber.  In  the  matter  of  the  cross-license  agreement,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  a  patent  attorney,  did 
testify  before  Judge  Hughes,  and  I  presume  the  exact  testimony  is 
accessible  here  to  your  committee:  but  as  near  as  I  can  recall  what 
he  told  me  was  that  he  characterized  the  cross-license  agreement  as 
the  most  outrageous- violation  of  justice  he  had  ever  heard  of.  I 
will  not  say  those  were  the  exact  words,  but  ho  used  words  to  that 
effect  to  Judge  Hughes,  and  Judge  Hughes  immediately  stopped  the 
investigation  and  sent  for  the  Attorney  General  and  asked  nim  in, 
and  asked  the  witness  to  repeat  the  statement,  and  he  did  repeat  the 
statement,  and  he  said  that  the  Attorney  General  turned  nis  head 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  had  no  comment  to  make. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  was  that  witness  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Thomas  A.  Hill,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York* 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Barker,  president  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  is 
also  a  patent  attorney,  by  the  way. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  very  important 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  called 
the  Journal  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America,  Volume  H, 
September,  1917.    Appearing  on  the  first  page  is  the  following: 

Protest  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  America  against  the  fonnation  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  of  an  aircraft  trust,  thestifing  of  the  spirit  of  invention  in  Amcfica, 
and  the  squandering  of  public  money. 
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This  pamphlet  was  written,  as  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Barker,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  both  patent  attorneys,  but  before  they  had  seen  the  cross- 
license  agreement.  It  was  obvious  to  them,  as  it  is  to  any  patent 
attorney,  that  an  a^eement  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-license  agree- 
ment would  not  be  legal,  because  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
as  a  body  had  not  the  authoiity  to  pass  on  these  patents;  they  were 
not  patent  attorneys  and  judges;  they  were  not  a  court  of  jurisdiction 
on  patents;  but  yet  the  cross-Ucense  agreement  by  its  nature  makes 
such  patents  fundamental  in  the  art  whether  the  patents  have  any 
relation  to  the  product  which  the  Government  is  usins:  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  bear  the  name  of  an  aerot>lane  patent.  Furthermore, 
the  said  pamphlet  produced  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  G.  Carroll  Todd,  under  date  of  August  16,  1917.  which  is 
nearlv  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Attorney  GeneraVs  opinion 
on  the  cross-license  agreement,  in  which  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Greneral  says  that  **No  such  agreement  as  you  describe  has  been 
sanctioned  by  this  department." 

This  letter  and  the  pamphlet  are  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  cross-Ucense  agree- 
ment, and  I  think  this  pamphlet  ought  to  be  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  author  of  that  article 
should  be  a  witness  here  and  that  he  rather  than  his  written  state- 
ment should  state  his  testimony  before  the  committee.  Do  you  not 
think  that  a^eement  is  also  possibly  not  lawful  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  in  restramt  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Mr,  Lea.  What  do  you  think  of  the  featxure  of  the  agreement 
which  extends  its  operations  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  more,  in 
some  instances  longer,  after  the  war  is  over  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  have  not  pretended  to  analyze  the  agreement  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  attorney  as  much  as  I  have  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  and  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  agreement  might 
run  has  never  concerned  me  very  much,  because  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  agreement  would  be  invalidated  before  it  had  time  to  expire. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  not  recognize  a  great  difference  in  the  agreement 
as  a  reply  to  the  necessity  for  quick  action  in  war  times  and  its 
application  under  peace  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  think  it  shows  the  agreement  was  not  intended  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  war;  it  was  intended  as  a  monopoly  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lea.  Assuming  the  agreement  was  improper,  at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  they  were  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  war  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  That  is  why  I  claim  it  was  a  treasonable  conspiracy. 
The  men  who  put  that  over  ought  to  be  tried  for  whatever  that  crime 
ought  to  be,  if  there  is  a  crime,  because  I  beheve  they  are  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  many  men  and  for  a  trust  which  is  a  menace  to  the 
United  States,  because  here  we  have  had  within  the  past  few  months 
a  Government  commission  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell, 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  Aircraft  Trust,  going  to  Europe  to 
find  out  what  they  can  about  the  aeroplane  art. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  far  as  you  can,  Mr.  Fauber,  I  wish  you  would  give  us 
what  you  might  call  specific  evidence  of  the  bad  operation  of  this 
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agreement;  the  character  of  the  agreement  and  its  interpretation  and 
legal  effects  are  shown  by  what  we  have  got  in  evidence  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  show  specific 
facts  bearing  upon  its  op^ation. 

Mr.  Fauber.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  wish  to  introduce  my  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Curtiss,  of  the  Curt3» 
Aeroplane  Co.,  because  it  is  understood  that  any  inventions  are  an 
especial  part  of  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him  ?  You  can  refer  to  your  notes  there  and  make  your  own  state- 
ment, if  you  will. 

Mr.  Fattbeb.  The  substance  of  that  conversation  was  that  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  being  infringers  of  my  patent,  Mr.  Curtiss  said 
that  he  beheved  that  I  was  entitled  to  consideration;  but  he  said  the 
trouble  was  that  if  under  the  cross-license  agreement  his  company 
paid  me  a  substantial  sum  of  money  it  was  like  making  me  a  present 
of  so  much  money,  because  the  cross-license  agreement  required 
them  to  ^ive  their  rights  under  the  patents  without  any  remuneration. 
Mr.  Curtiss  said  he  was  not  entirely  sure  about  that,  however,  and  he 
would  consult  Mr.  Russell,  the  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft 
Association,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  who  was  in  the 
adjoining  office.  Mr.  Russell  told  him  that  he  was  correct.  That 
shows  that  the  agreement  operates  to  prevent  inventors  or  manu- 
facturers owning  patents  from  collecting  what  is  due  them  on  their 
patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  using  patents 
to  which  you  had  the  real  right  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Which  he  admitted;  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  he  refused  to  pay  you  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  That  was  his  reason  for  not  paying  us,  because  under 
the  cross-license  agreement  he  could  not  coUect  from  the  members  of 
the  association  or  reimburse  himself  for  the  patents. 

Mr.  Lea.  However,  if  he  violated  your  patent  rights,  your  remedy 
would  be  a  suit  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Faubeb.  Yes;  that  remedy  I  have,  but  in  that  connection  the 
inventor  has  trouble  a^ain,  because  it  has  developed  that  the  Aircraft 
Trust  seemed  to  be  able  to  use  Government  experts  and  Government 
prestige  to  their  advantage  in  litigation  before  the  courts.  As  a  case 
m  point  I  will  refer  to  the  case  of  Curtiss  before  Judge  Chatfield,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 
In  this  case  I  found  the  Curtiss  Co.  using  a  Government  expert  in  the 
aero-dynamical  department  of  the  navv  yard  at  Washington  to  es- 
tablish evidence  of  a  technical  nature,  which  I  believe  is  not  according 
to  the  facts,  and  I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  that  case,  which  1 
have  alreadv  submitted  to  Judge  Chatfield  before  whom  the  case  was 
tried,  and  it  this  committee  cares  to  go  into  it  I  have  a  copy  for  their 
consideration.  That  case,  as  between  lawyers  and  experts,  as  near 
as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  is  purely  a  frame-up.  Tnen  it  goes  to 
show  that  an  inventor  is  handicapped  in  fighting  the  Aircraft  Trust, 
because  they  can  use  in  a  United  States  court  experts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Ihey  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  experts  abroad  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  have  all  the  advantages  in 
the  world  which  an  ordinary  person  or  corporation  docs  not  Tiave. 
The  other  side  of  this  case  is  on  record,  and  if  this  committee  wants 
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to  consider  it  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  secure  the  records  from  Judge 
Chatfield  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  experts  for  comparison.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  my  opinion,  J  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Lea.  That,  oi  course,  did  not  involve  any  contract  to  whicTi 
the  United  States  was  a  party  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  would  probably  be  outside  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Fauber.  It  was  designed  to  get  hold  of  a  patent  for  strength- 
ening the  Aircraft  Trust. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  see  your  position  in  reference  to  it.  Now,  if  you  will 
look  up  the  next  point  you  have  I  would  like  to  have  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  understand  from  your  committee,  then,  that  you 
would  not  care  for  a  cony  of  my  correspondence  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  leave  that  with  us, 
but  not  to  put  it  in  as  evidence  and  have  it  printed.  We  would  rather 
have  your  own  statement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  elsewhere.  That  is  the  only 
copy  I  have,  and  i  am  certain  that  in  the  Hughes  and  Thomas  files 
^ou  will  find  a  duplicate  of  this.  If  not  I  shafl  be  glad  to  furnish  it 
if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  that  the  one  will  answer  our  purpose,  but 
you  see  it  goes  back  to  that  same  proposition  that  we  want  your 
statement  in  the  record,  but  this  might  be  useful  for  reference  purposes. 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes;  it  is  useful  because  it  shows  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  in  regard  to  these  patents.  It  ako 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  there  is  anything  in  that  that  you  have  not  covered, 
suppose  you  state  it  now,  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  will  call  attention  to  Dr.  Durand's  statement  of 
October  19,  1917,  which  is  about  four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
cross-Ucense  agreement.     Dr.  Durahd  says: 

It  now  appears  that  the  Government  is  not  at  all  likely  to  purchase  any  patents 
whatever,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  go  forward  and  use  such  patents  as  may  be  desir- 
able in  the  construction  of  aircraft,  leaving  the  owners  of  such  patents  full  right  of 
recovery  through  the  Court  of  Claims. 

I  bring  in  that  paragraph  of  this,  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  soon  after  having  given  due  considera- 
tion to  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  patents,  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
consider  the  patents  of  others.  This  same  letter  contains  Dr.  Du- 
rand's  statement  that  his  committee  had  considered  the  Curtiss 

Fatents  as  fundamental  in  the  hydro-aircraft  art,  which  conclusion 
must  point  out  was  entirely  unwarranted  and  a  decision  which  they 
by  law  not  authorized  or  had  not  the  power  to  make. 

Mr.  Le^.  In  that  connection  the  merit  of  that  contract,  if  it  served 
a  useful  purpose,  was  in  detenninincr  the  extent  of  liability  and  avoid- 
ing litigation  as  to  liability  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  these 
patents,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Fauber.  It  might  have  been  that,  to  some  extent.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  the  United  States  ought  to  be  subject  to  liabilities 
to  such  inventors  as  have  been  damaged. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Your  understanding  is  that  if  it  was  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  it  did  not  meet  the  end  which  was  intended  ?    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  only  partially  covered  the  uncertainty  in  that  respect. 
It  did  not  affect  patents  of  independents.  It  left  that  still  a  matter 
of  controversy  for  future  determination  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Will  you  go  ahead  now  in  your  own  way? 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  going  away  soon 
and  that  there  will  not  be  much  done  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  expect  to  take  testimony  on  many  matters.  We  are 
only  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  investigation  and  we  wanted  to  get 
as  complete  a  statement  from  you  as  we  could  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fauber.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  state  now. 
If  you  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  thir^  I  might  talk  on,  but 
we  have  not  the  time  to  cover  them,  so  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes 
much  difference  just  where  we  stop 

Mr.  Lea.  We  have  obtained  the  substantial  features  of  your 
information  about  this,  have  we  not  ?  Of  course,  I  realize  there  may 
be  many  circumstances  or  features  that  tend  to  throw  light  on  it,  but 
have  we  not  gotten  the  basic  principles  involved  here  ? 

ifr.  Fauber.  You  have  some  of  them  certainly.  I  think,  perhaps, 
if  you  would  include  my  papers  you  would  have  practically  all  I 
to  say,  but  I  can  not  say  from  memory  whether  you  have  it  all 
or  not. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  copy  of  my  letter  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  date  of  May  11,  1918,  and  a  tele^am 
f  receding  such  letter,  dated  May  7,  and  I  do  this  because  in  this  letter 
have  referred  to  what  I  believe  are  groimds  for  a  chaise  of  collusion 
or  conspiracy,  what  should  receive  a  most  impartial  investigation, 
and  as  this  was  just  prior  to  the  Hughes's  Department  of  Justice 
investigation,  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  also  to  Judge  Hughes. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  substance,  you  call  the  attention  of  the  President  at 
at  that  time  to  the  situation  about  which  you  have  testified  here 
to-day  ?     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Fauber.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  in  general  substance. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  will  receive  a  copy  of  your  testimony  and  if  there 
is  any  specific  evidence  that  you  want  to  call  attention  to,  that  you 
have  omitted  to-day,  1  will  be  glad  to  have  you  mention  it  to  me. 

(Thereupon  at  12.30  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFrER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  appearing  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee desires  further  to  cross-examine  Gen.  Menoher  and  Gen» 
Foulois,  the  chairman  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  Thomas  hearings,  which  covered  about  three  or  four  months, 
and  the  taking  of  testmiony  of  about  200  witnesses,  were  conducted 
by  a  Senate  committee,  Senator  Thomas  and  Senator  Reed  perform- 
ing practically  four-fifths  of  the  examination,  so  far  as  the  record 
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shows.  The  report  based  on  those  hearings  stated  that  ''a  substan- 
tial part"  of  tne  $640,000,000  appropriation  then  made  had  been 
wasted  and  that  no  fighting  or  bombing  aeroplanes  had  reached  the 
fighting  front  at  the  time  of  that  investigation,  and  the  report  was 
dated  August  22,  1918.  None  ever  reached  there  from  this  country 
at  any  date,  according  to  all  testimony. 

In  those  Thomas  S^ate  hearings,  no  attempt  apparently  was  made 
to  cross-examine  witnesses.  In  me  Hughes  investigation,  conducted 
during  the  spring  months,  Mr.  Hughes  conducted  the  entire  exami- 
nation of  nearly  300  witnesses,  wiui  the  Attorney  General  at  hand, 
and  no  cross-examination  of  witnesses  or  inquiry  whatsoever  was 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  present  in  person  or  by 
assistant  at  all  hearings. 

This  present  investigation  seeks  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  find- 
ings in  the  Hughes  and  Thomas  reports,  and  to  determine  what 
additional  matters  relating  to  aircraft  are  of  importance  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider.  No  ruvestigation  by  congressional  committees  in 
recent  years  has  yet  been  called  to  the  chairman's  attention  in  which 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  before  a  committee  has  followed  the 
general  examination  of  the  various  witnesses.  A  difficulty  found  in 
carrying  on  an  investigation  at  this  time,  wherein  requests  have  been 
had  for  the  separate  examination  of  possibly  several  hundred  witnesses 
before  the  conclusion  of  hearings  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  subcommittee  can  conduct  examinations  under  present  methods 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  so  as  to  report  to  Congress.    At 

E resent  rate  of  progress  it  would  take  many  montiis,  great  Tabor,  and 
urge  expense  to  pursue  present  methods. 

Any  member  of  the  subcommittee  has  a  right  to  cross-examine  upon 
any  material  point  if  he  choses  to  do  so,  me  same  as  in  a  law  pro- 
ceeding, providiQg  the  facts  are  not  clearly  developed,  and  that  right 
will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  other  member  of  the  committee.  In  the 
examination  of  Gen.  !Pa trick,  the  record  shows,  as  nearly  as*can  be 
ascertained,  that  the  cross-examination  occupied  a  period  of  between 
one  and  two  hours. 

In  the  examination  of  Dr.  Christmas  35  pages  of  the  record  are 
consumed  in  the  cross-examination  conducted  oy  a  member  of  the 
committee.  In  the  examination  of  Gen.  Foulois  yesterday  consider- 
ably over  an  hour  was  consumed  in  cross-examination,  and  that 
cross-examination  has  not  yet  been  concluded. 

The  chairman  wishes  to  express  at  this  time  his  absolute  confidence 
in  the  purposes  of  every  member  of  the  committee  and  his  belief  that 
they  are  acting  within  their  rights  in  cross-examining  any  witness, 
although  the  course  is  im{)recedented  in  congressional  nearings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  securing  an  end  to  the  hearing  com- 
pels some  other  poUcy  be  pursued,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  chair- 
man will  conduct  separate  examinations,  at  whi^  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  participate,  and  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  for  fur- 
ther examination  of  any  witness;  and  any  member  of  the  committee 
may  continue  cross-examination  as  long  as  he  chooses,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  undertake  to  examine  witnesses  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  present  the  facts,  and  complete  the  record  with  least  prac- 
ticable delay. 
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Participation  is  invited  in  all  such  hearings  by  any  member  of  our 
committee.  In  any  event,  nothing  will  be  done  to  curb  examinations, 
however  extended,  excepting  that  the  chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  proceed  with  new  examination  of  such  new 
witnesses  as  may  be  available  without  undue  delay.  At  this  time 
the  chairman  desires  to  absolve  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
from  any  intent  to  purposely  interfere  with  or  delay  the  examination, 
but  it  is  purely  a  question  of  policy  in  reaching  an  end  with  witnesses. 
The  investigation,  in  other  words,  first  conducted  by  the  chairman 
under  the  rule,  is  to  be  a  hearing  to  ascertain  what  witnesses  know  and 
will  testify  to  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  committee.  This  b  not  a 
trial  court  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  a  jury.  Testimony  is  de- 
sired for  information  of  committee  on  wmch  to  base  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. With  that  end  in  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
lai^e  number  of  witnesses  that  will  be  called  oefore  the  committee 
beiore  the  end  of  these  hearings,  it  is  suggested  that  this  policy  be 
pursued  hereafter  if  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman.  Manifestly  his  reference  to  the  cross- 
examination  by  another  member  of  the  committee  referred  to  mr 
own  cross-examination.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  any  personal  re- 
flection upon  myself,  but  I  am  not  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  chairman. 

In  the  first  place,  I  assumed  a  responsibility  in  goin^  upon  thb 
committee,  as  did  the  other  members,  and  that  responsibility  is  to 
get  at  the  facts  in  this  case.  I  shall  never  be  in  favor  of  curtailing 
the  time  devoted  to  this  investigation  for  the  mere  purpKwe  of  saving 
time.  I  believe  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  patience  and  the  indus- 
try necessary  to  develop  the  complete  facts  in  order  to  have  an  invi»<*- 
tigation  and  arrive  at  results  that  will  in  the  end  be  most  satisfactory. 

Cross-examination  is  universally  regarded  by  all  persons  familiar 
with  investigations  and  court  procedure  as  the  ^eatest  developer  of 
truth  known  to  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  true.  I 
presume,  that  in  the  Hughes  investigation  Mr.  Hughes  conducted 
practically  the  whole  examination.  But  I  call  attention  to  this  dif- 
ference in  the  situation:  The  Hughes  investigation  was  stricthr  a 
nonpartisan  investigation  and  as  free  from  political  influences  as*  an 
investigation  could  be.  Here  we  have  a  oipartisan  investigation. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  pernaps  Congress  made  a 
mistake  in  making  it  a  bipartisan  investigation.  I  think  an  investi- 
gation similar  to  the  Hughes  investigation  would  have  been  a  prefer- 
able method  of  developing  the  facts  and  the  results  that  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  country  as  a  correct  disclosure.  However.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  impeaching  in  any  respect  the  atti- 
tude of  my  fellow  inembers  in  this  committee.  Mr.  Frear  and  Mr 
Magce  have  been  painstaking;  they  have  been  courteous  to  me;  and 
Mr.  Frear  has  been  tireless  m  his  energies.  I  am  casting  no  reflec- 
tion, but,  without  any  reflection  upon  their  motives,  I  believe  th«* 
bipartisan  situation  that  is  presented  shows  the  necessity  for  a  justi- 
fication of  cross-examination. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  delay  the  revelation  of  the  truth  by  this 
committee  for  one  minute  or  for  one  hour,  and  I  only  want  to  use  thi^ 
right  of  cross-examination  so  far  as  in  my  judgment  is  necessary  to 
properly  develop  the  facts. 
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Now,  I  do  not  like  this  sTstem  of  dividing  the  hearings,  because  I 
think  the  examination  should  be  conducted  when  Mr.  Frear  and  my* 
self  are  both  present  and  both  have  the  opportunity  of  examination. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  that  right  to  be  present  when  Mr. 
Frear  is  taking  evidence.  I  do  not  say  that  because  of  any  reflec- 
tion whatever  upon  Mr.  Frear,  but  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  methods  of  producing  evidence  and  arriving  at  the  facts, 
what  might  be  called  the  two  conflicting  interests  should  be  present. 
I  am  willing  to  try  to  facilitate  the  work  of  this  committee  in  every 
proper  way  by  limiting  cross-examination  just  as  much  as  I  think 
18  consistent  with  my  duty  and  responsibility,  and  I  deplore  the  idea 
of  separating  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  depriving  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  opportunity  of  jointly  hearing  the  testimony 
of  any  witness  where  it  is  so  desired. 

My  suggestion  to  Mr.  Frear  at  this  time  would  be  that  he  proceed 
by  tne  method  we  have  followed  heretofore,  temporarily,  and  in  the 
long  run  he  will  not  find  me  a  lengthy  cross-examiner.  In  fact,  all 
my  record  as  an  attorney  in  California  is  to  the  contrary.  I  think, 
perhaps,  he  will  be  satisfied  to  go  ahead  if  he  will  just  oe  patient  a 
day  or  two  longer. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  response  let  me  say  that  the  personal  relations  of 
Mr.  Lea  and  myself  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  character  for  many 
years  when  we  nave  been  associated  on  committees  together,  so  there 
can  not  be  any  possible  question  about  that.  He  faus  to  recognize, 
however,  the  difference  between  an  investigation  and  a  trial  in  court. 
The  Thomas  investigation,  which  he  neglected  to  speak  of,  was  one 
in  which  a  majority  party  practically  conducted  the  examination 
without  suggestion  of  cross-examination.  Their  findings  were  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  findings  that  we  are  investigating  to-day.  If 
there  was  a  disposition  to  delay  this  investigation,  it  could  readily 
be  done  by  the  plan  suggested  just  now  by  my  colleague. 

The  record  as  made  will  be  submitted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  member  of  the  committee,  ajid  any  witness  will  be  recalled  as 
often  as  may  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  reexamination  or  cross- 
examination  at  any  time,  but  the  prospect  which  confronts  us  now, 
with  two  generals  m  the  room,  both  waiting  to  be  cross-examined  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Lea,  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  desires 
to  bring  out  additional  matters  with  other  witnesses,  and  when  we 
are  practically  at  the  conclusion  of  our  examination  in  Washington, 
shows  the  difficulty  that  will  constantly  arise  xmless  some  other  policy 
is  pursued.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Gen.  Foulois  was 
under  a  cross-examination  yesterday  of  between  one  and  two  hours 
and  it  is  to  be  continued. 

I  may  repeat  that  in  all  my  examination  of  investigations,  never 
before  have  I  been  confronted-  with  the  fact  that  cross-examinations 
are  conducted  as  in  a  court  of  justice.  Unquestionably  a  short  exami- 
nation ought  to  be  made  by  every  member  of  the  committee,  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  what  he  believes  are  any  additional  facts,  if  they  are 
not  presented  in  the  orig:inal  examination,  but  a  cross-examination, 
which,  with  several  witnesses,  has  reached  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  in  each  case,  and  is  at  present  without  end,  certainly 
calls  for  other  methods  in  the  future,  if  we  desire  to  get  at  the  truth, 
if  we  desire  to  reach  onenquarter  of  the  witnesses  we  are  asked  to  hear. 
Some  means  of  permitting  the  chairman,  or  anyone  else  connected 
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with  the  committee,  to  carry  on  examinations  must  be  devised,  with 
the  underotanding  that  cross-examination  will  be  permitted  at 
another  time,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  examination,  or  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  alone  if  he  so  prefers.  Whether  any  member  of  the 
committee  desires  to  be  present  or  not  does  not  appear  to  be  material 
to  a  development  of  facts.  It  is  improbable  that  partisanship  will 
affect  our  hearings;  if  so  the  remedy  of  cross-examination  wiU  remain* 
The  chairman  rec^uested  his  colleague,  Mr.  Magee,  of  New  York,  to 
conduct  the  examination  of  Mr.  Clmstmas  yesterday  when  the  chair- 
man was  unavoidably  detained  elsewhere.  This  morning  he  made 
the  same  request  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fauber's  examination,  and  that 
Mr.  Lea  conduct  it.  This  was  without  any  hesitation  or  without  any 
doubt  of  the  fairness  of  the  examinations  in  the  hands  of  either 
gentleman,  and  because  of  other  duties  connected  with  the  committee 
which  prevented  the  chairman  from  being  present. 

I  speak  of  this  because  we  are  confronted  with  this  situation — that 
if  we  pursue  the  policy  that  has  been  initiated  we  will  from  now  on 
get  nowhere,  so  far  as  reaching  an  intelligent  investigation  is  conc^ned 
without  an  enormous  amount  of  time  being  consumed  and  at  laige 
expense.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  question  the  right  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  cross-examine  upon  the  record,  at  any  time 
he  chooses,  any  witness  that  has  been  called  before  the  conmiittee, 
and  there  is  no  desire,  I  am  satisfied,  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  committee,  to  prevent  a  full  examination  and  a  fidl  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  as  offered  by  any  witness. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  make  this  su^estion  then  at  present^  that  if 
Gen.  Menoher  will  furnish  the  information  which  was  promised 
yesterday  afternoon,  we  go  ahead  with  the  evidence  that  you  want 
to  produce,  with  the  understanding  that  if  at  some  later  date,  if  I  so 
desire,  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  this  examination. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Certainly  you  will  be  accorded  that  right. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  if  Gen.  Menoher  will  furnish  the  information  prom- 
ised last  night  we  will  proceed.       , 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  Gen. 
Foulois,  who  was  cross-examined  at  considerable  length  yesterday. 

ADDITIOJTAL  STATEMEFT  OF  MAJ.  BESJAMJS  D.  FOULOIS. 

AJB  SEBVIGE. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  When  the  committee  was  concluding  its  hearing  yes- 
terda.y.  Gen.  Foulois,  as  I  recollect,  the  disclosures  were  to  the  effect. 
as  indicated  by  the  evidence,  that  something  like  32,000  engines  hare 
been  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  That  was  my  understanding,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  was  stated  by  this  publication  of  C5ol.  Mixner*8, 
which  no  one  has  questioned  as  to  its  truthfulness. 

To  get  at  the  application  of  that  proposition,  32,000  engines  in  this 
coimtry  would  be  just  as  useful  to  an  army  in  France  as  3*^,000  hoe 
handles  or  wheelborrows,  unless  they  were  furnished  in  aeroplanes 
or  some  kind  of  fighting  machines  to  afford  protection  to  the  soldier. 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  have  several  other  questions  to  ask,  that  were  dis* 
cussed  in  the  cross-examination  of  yesterday,  but  I  not  goiog  to  go 
over  the  ground  fxirther. 
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TESTIMOITT  OF  OEN.  GHABLES  T.  MENOHEE,  UinTED  STATES 

AEMY — Besnmed. 

Mr.  Feear.  Gen.  Menoher,  I  wanted  to  ask  something  about  the 
Curtiss  sale. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  sale  of  planes  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Freak.  The  sale  of  planes  to  the  Curtiss  Co.;  yes.  Here  is 
something  I  think  had  better  be  put  in  the  record  first.  This  is  in- 
troduced as  another  exhibit.  It  is  Gen.  Menoher's  statement  of  the 
niimber  of  flyers  abroad,  in  reply  to  question  No.  21  of  the  interroga- 
tories submitted  by  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Frear  read  a  portion  of  the  statement  referred  to,  which  is 
here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Queetion  No.  21.  Approxlioate  number  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
flyers  on  same  dates? 

Answer.  Approximate  number  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German  flyers  on 
dates  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

England:  Flyere. 

June  30,  1917 4, 500 

June  30,  1918 6, 500 

Nov.  11,  1918 10,500 

Germany: 

Dec.  17,  1917 5,570 

May,  1918 6,576 

Nov.  9,  1918 9,200 

France: 

June  30,  1917 1, 200 

June  30,  1918 7,600 

Nov.  11,  1918 9,000 

Italy: 

June  30,  1917 1, 200 

June  30,  1918 2,040 

Nov.  11,  1918 3,000 

Note: 

England:  Figures  furnished  to  Lieut.  William  G.  King  by  the  British  air  attach^ 
from  memory. 

Germany:  Figures  compiled  bv  Lieut.  William  G.  King  from  data  on  German  air 
organization  fiumished  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Division. 

-  Fmace:  Figures  furnished  under  date  of  November  11,  1918,  by  French  air  attach^ 
from  memory;  unable  to  remember  the  number  of  flyers  for  the  other  two  dates,  and 
approximate  figures  compiled  by  Lieut.  King. 

Italy:  Figures  of  November  11, 1918,  furnished  from  memory  by  Italian  air  attach^. 
Figures  on  other  dates  compiled  from  data  obtained  from  Military  Intelligence  reports 
by  Lieut.  King.  Have  confidential  figures  from  Military  Intelligence  Division,  which 
differ  in  some  instances  from  figures  furnished,  but  it  is  believed  the  above  are  as 
nearly  correct  as  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

Report  submittea. 

William  G.  Kino, 
First  Lieutenant f  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Feeab.  As  I  recollect,  the  list  of  American  flyers  was  put  in 
Can  you  give  that  Ust,  Colonel,  of  the  American  flyers,  so  that  we 
can  couple  them  up  right  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Westover.  Do  you  wish  the  total  number  of  United  States 
'flyers,  or  simply  those  overseas? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Those  that  I  just  read  were  at  the  battle  front,  were 
not? 

Gen.  FouLOis.  I  doubt  that,  sir.  I  thought  it  meant  the  total 
number  they  had — England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Suppose  you  give  the  figures  both  ways,  and  we  can 
make  the  comparison  afterwards  if  desired. 
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Col.  Westoveb.  In  the  United  States:  On  the  first  date,  134;  on 
the  second  date,  3,944;  on  the  date  of  the  armistice,  7,118. 

Mr.  Frbar.  That  would  be  at  the  front  ? 

Col.  Westoveb.  No;  that  is  in  the  United  States. 

Capt.  Seaton.  The  number  of  those  at  the  front  I  have  rieht  here 
bjBfore  me.  These  fibres  at  the  front  are  for  the  week  ending  No- 
vismber  13,  and  based  on  the  daily  average  for  that  week. 

Mr.  Fbear.  We  are  asking  now  for  the  same  three  dates  that  were 
covered  by  the  first  statement,  and  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  a  basis 
of  comparison  between  our  forces  and  the  various  forces  in  Europe. 

Col.  Westoveb.  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the 
United  States  had  on  the  first  date,  5;  on  the  second  date,  2,840: 
on  the  third  date,  4,307.  That  makes  the  total  number  of  United 
States  pilots  on  those  three  respective  dates  139  on  the  first  date. 
6,794  on  the  second  date,  and  11,425  on  the  third  date. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  think  that  makes  the  record  stiflBiciently  clear. 

The  sale  of  aeroplanes,  General,  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
Curtiss  Co.  has  been  under  discussion  several  times,  and  as  that  is  a 
matter  in  which  this  committee  is  especially  interested,  so  far  as 
the  disposal  of  property  belonring  to  the  Government  is  concerned, 
it  felt  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  get  some  data  on  that,  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  you  understand  them.  Will  you  please  give 
us  briefly  what  you  know  about  the  sale  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  About  the  middle  of  December,  1918,  just  beft)re 
I  came  to  the  Air  Service,  there  were  offered  for  sale,  approximately 
1,200  standard  J-1  planes,  with  the  Hall-Scott  motors.  Bids  were 
to  be  opened  on  February  1  for  these  planes.  Before  the  bids  were 
opened,  sometime  near  that  same  date,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  of 
this  sale,  and  I  also  learned  at  the  same  time  that  these  planes  had 
been  considered  unsafe  and  had  been  condemned — that  that  com- 
bination was  unsafe.  The  statement  made  to  me  was  that  there 
was  danger  of  their  taking  fire  in  the  air  and  burning  up  the  plane 
and  the  pilot.  I  considered  it  unthinkable  that  we  should  sell  that 
combination  to  the  public  or  to  anyone  else,  and  I  gave  instructions 
that  the  sale  shoula  be  stopped.  It  appears  that  about  the  same 
time  Gen.  Kenley,  who  had  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  at 
that  time,  also  gave  the  same  instructions,  and  his  action  seems  to 
have  been  independent  of  mine.  So  he  realized  the  same  thine 
that  I  did. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is,  stopping  the  sale  to  the  Curtiss  Co.-? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  To  anyone.  These  were  offered  to  the  public — 
that  combination. 

About  this  same  time  I  took  up  the  matter  of  our  program  of 

g lanes,  and  our  needs,  and  I  called  in  consultation  on  tnis  subject 
!ol.  Davis,  who  when  I  came  to  the  service  was  the  Chief  of  Training 
of  the  D.  M.  A.  under  Gen.  Kenley,  and  we  went  through  this  wht»le 
situation  as  to  planes,  surplus  planes  particularly.  After  investiga- 
tion we  determmed  upon  the  nimiber  of  planes  that  we  needed  of 
this  particular  type— I  mean  the  training  planes— for  our  program 
for  tne  ensuing  year.  We  set  aside  what  we  considerea  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  training  planes  for  our  program,  and  then  added 
100  per  cent  to  that  number,  so  as  to  have  a  factor  of  safety,  and 
then  declared  all  the  others  of  these  training  planes  surpl'is. 
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Now,  all  the  planes  that  we  had  were  also  listed  in  three  lists;  that 
is,  in  addition  to  the  lists  of  service  planes  and  training  planes,  we 
listed  them  as  serviceable  planes  of  various  types,  obsolescent  planes^ 
and  obsolete  planes.  The  standard  planes  that  had  heen  offered  for 
sale  previously  were  all  listed  as  obsolete  planes.    The  Curtiss  planes, 

Sarticularly  the  Cui'tiss  JN-4-D,  were  listed  a&  obsolescent  planes. 
ly  that  I  mean  that  they  were  fast  becommg  obsolete.  They  had 
been  made  fbr  some  time  and  had  been  kept  in  storage,  or  hadf  been 
used  or  partially  worn.  They  were  fast  oecoming  obsolete.  That 
is  what  we  meant  by  obsolescent  planes. 

It  was  then  decided  to  offer  for  sale  these  surplus  planes  of  these 
two  types,  and  I  delegated  to  Col.  Pavis  the  task  of  offermg  these  planes 
to  the  public  for  saJe.  Negotiations  were  opened,  and  on  March  8  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Director  Sales,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division,  setting  forth  the  situation  and  recommending  that  authority 
be  obtained  for  the  sale  of  these  planes,  and  asking  him  to  sell  them 
to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  this  letter. 

This  letter  has  already  been  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
under  date  of  Jime  23. 
^  Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  letter  that  appears  in  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  hearings,  imder  the  title  Exhibit  B  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Under  the  title  of  Exhibit  B.  It  is  on  page  1655 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jime  23. 

The  letters  here  published  do  not  come  in  the  regular  chronological 
order.  I  have  copies  of  this  letter  here  with  me,  in  addition  to  the 
letter  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Now,  I  desire  to  make  this  letter  and  the  subsequent  letters  bearing 
on  the  same  subject  a  part  of  my  testimony,  because  they  set  forth 
the  matter  in  detail  and  exfiibit  careful  thought  on  this  matter. 
They  were  prepared  carefully  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  that  will  be  agreeable  to  the  committee, 
General,  and  if  you  will  furnish  them  in  their  order  they  will  be 
inserted. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  should  also  like  to  have  incorporated  in  my  testi- 
mony the  correspondence  that  passed  between  me  and  the  director  of 
sales"^  and  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  director  of 
sales  and  the  Curtiss  Co.  on  this  deal,  because  they  bear  directly  on 
the  same  situation.  * 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  m£|.ny  are  there  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  them  all  in  this  pile;  there  are  two  copies 
of  each. 

Mr.  Frear.  Possibly  a  dozen  or  fifteen  letters  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are  only  four  letters  that  I 
have  to  the  director  of  sales;  there  are  probably  10  letters  all  told. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  reporter  will  be  permitted  to  put  them  in  chrono- 
logical order? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  But  I  would  think  that  the  letters  with  the 
Curtiss  Co.  would  have  an  indirect  bearing.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  encumbering  the  record  and  interfering  with  the  continuity.  You 
may  state  briefly,  if  you  wish,  what  appears  in  that  Curtiss  record. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  give  that,  prooably.  The  first  thing  that  I 
request  is  that  these  letters  of  mine  to  the  director  of  sales  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record;  also  the  letters  from  the  director  of  sales  to  me 
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bearing  on  the  same  subject.  I  should  also  like  to  have  as  a  part  of 
the  record  the  letter,  or  at  least  an  extract  from  it,  memorandum  for 
the  director  of  sales,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  21,  1919. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely;  mat  is  certainly  proper. 

TThe  letters  referred  will  be  inserteci  m  a  subsequent  hearing.) 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  reason  I  speak  of  those  other  letters,  the 
letters  with  the  Curtiss  Co.  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  as  show- 
ing the  negotiations  that  were  carried  on  in  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  these  planes  and  the  contract  which  was  finally  drawn  up.  They 
are  really  more  or  less  important. 

Now,  I  woull  like  to  say  this — maybe  it  will  not  be  necessary  if  I 
go  on.  As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  March  8,  there  was  attached  a 
draft  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  these  motors.  A  contract  was 
afterwards  drawn  up,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  sales  and  it  was  not  given  effect. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  not? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Because  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  director  of 
sales. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  that  contract — I  am  asking  for  information — con- 
tain a  condition  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  should  have  the  right  to  purchase 
any  additional  aeroplanes 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  might  be  declared  surplus  ?    Yes;  it  had  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  gave  them  the  exclusive  right,  did  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  director  of  sales  objected  to  giving  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  purchase  all  the  planes  from  the 
Government  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  the  negotiations  fell  through.  They 
were  taken  up  again,  and  fell  through.  They  were  taken  up,  I  thin^. 
three  times  and  fell  through  three  times.  Finally  the  contract  as  it 
exists  to-day  were  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  all  parties,  and  the 
sale  was  consmnmated  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  contract  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  hearings  \ 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  I  have  the  contract  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  insert  the  contract  as  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  copy  can  be  spared,  or 
that  it  is  available  right  now  for  the  record.  [Handing  aocument 
to  Mr.  Frear.] 

That  is  that  contract,  and  in  addition  at  the  back  are  the  numbers 
of  the  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Instead  of  putting  this  in  the  record — it  is  so  volumi- 
nous— I  believe  the  better  plan  would  be  to  file  it  as  an  exhibit, 
because  there  are  at  least  30  pages  of  typewriting. 

Mr.  Li5A.  Tais  whole  thing  is  in  the  contract  1 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  the  contract,  and  the  number  of  the  planes, 
etc.,  are  on  the  back  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  will  be  satisfactory,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  if  any  member  of  the  committee  hereafter  thinks  it  necessary 
to  have  it  in  the  record  we  may  reconsider  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely. 

Briefly  stated,  what  does  this  contract  provide,  General  ? 

Gen.  Mknoher.  It  provides  for  the  sale  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  of  4,80H 
Curtiss  OX-5  motors,  1,616  JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeibplanes  without 
motors,  and  1,100  standard  J-1  planes  without  motors. 
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The  reasons  for  recommending  the  sale  of  these  planes  to  the 
Curtiss  Co.  are  set  out  in  detail  and  at  considerable  length  in  these 
two  letters  which  I  want  to  make  a  part  of  my  testimony;  that  is, 
the  letters  of  March  8  and  March  24. 

Mr.  Pbear.  Yes;  they  will  be  inserted  in  the  record.  Briefly 
stated,  what  is  the  substance  of  those  letters?  What  was  your 
reason  for  agreeing  to  sell  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  given  part  of  the  reason;  that  is,  that  they 
were  surplus,  that  thev  were  not  needed  for  our  program;  we  had  set 
aside  all  we  needed  plus  100  per  cent  for  a  factor  of  safety.  So  we 
had  practically  twice  as  many  as  we  thought  we  would  have  need  for. 

JMr.  Freak.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  there.  What  was  vour  pro- 
gram and  what  was  the  niunoer  required  for  that  program  f 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figiire  just  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  program,  just  briefly? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  based  on  the  strength  for  the  Air  Service  . 
that  was  allowed  us  in  that  bill  of  the  War  Department  for  9,000  men, 
or  a  force  for  the  Air  Service  of  24,000  oflScers  and  men.     It  was 
figured  out  from  past  experience  that  so  many  planes  would  be 
reauired  for  our  training  program  to  maintain  that  size  force. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  laiow  how  many  planes  were  set  apart  for  that 
purpose? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  vou  the  number,  but  it  is  something 
much  larger  than  this,  as  I  recollect  it.  The  number  was  large,  it 
went  up  mto  the  thousands.  As  I  recollect,  we  had  something  like 
5,000  of  these  planes — 4,000  or  5,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  total  number  of  planes  that  you  had 
marked  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  ones  that  are  offered  for  sale  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  all? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  all  of  this  type  that  were  offered  for  sale. 
We  had  some  odds  and  ends  of  planes  that  were  not  considered  in  this 
deal  at  all — a  small  number  of  various  types.  These  constitute  prac- 
tically the  only  two  types  of  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  are  both  what  are  known  as  elementary  training 
planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Elementary  training  planes;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  makes  a  total  of  2,716  planes  of  both  types, 
JN-4  and  J-1  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  called  those  obsolescent  planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Obsolescent  planes,  and  we  called  in  the  best 
talent  we  had  in  the  matter  of  training  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Frear,  Those  are  the  same  planes  that  are  being  used  for 
training  purposes  in  this  country  to-day,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  MENOHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  although  they  are  obsolescent,  nevertheless  they 
are  the  usual  plane  that  is  being  used  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  we  have  many  of  them  that  have  been 
made  at  a  later  date,  and  there  have  been  improvements  made  in 
them.  These  were  the  oldest  of  the  Curtiss  JN-4  planes.  These 
were  JN-4  As,  Bs,  Ds,  and  Canadians;  now  we  have  JN-4-H  and 
JN-4-S. 
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ICr.  Frear.  What  was  the  character  of  the  improyemeata,  just 
briefly? 

Gren.  Menoheb.  I  can  not  give  you  that  mj^elf . 

Mr.  Fbear.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  the  very  same  kind  of  planes,  those  you  were  retaining,  compared 
to  those  that  have  been  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  changes  are  minor;  that  is,  similar  to  the 
changes  that  we  contemplate  making  in  the  De  Haviland,  tor  ex- 
ample, where  we  changed  the  cockpit  so  that  the  two  observers  are 
together,  and  put  the  tcmk  in  front.    But  still.it  is  the  Curtiss  pkuie. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  not  be  material  in  an  elementary  training 
planet 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  that  would  not  be  material. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  planes  we  are  retaining  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  are  the  same  type  of  planes  that  were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  \ 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  the  oldest 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  Now,  the  4,608  OX~5  n^otors — ^is  that 
the  motor  that  is  used  by  both  these  planes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  not  the  one  that  was  used  or  intended  for 
the  J-1  standard  plane.  That  was  fitted  for  the  Hall-Soott  engine, 
but  th^  can  be  installed  in  the  Curtiss  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  expectation  when  they  were  sold  to 
the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  the  expectation,  that  they  were  to  have 
these  OX-5  enrines. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  these  OX-5  motors  cost  the  Grovemment 
when  they  were  purchased  ?    Can  you  tell  me  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  estimated  price  of  the  OX-5  motors  to  the 
Government  was  $2,100. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  4,608  motors! 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Frear.  What  does  that  total? 

Gen.  Menoher.  19,676,800. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  the  cost  to  the  Government  on  the  1,616 
JN4's? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  estimated,  but  probably  close  to 
the  correct  figure.     It  amounts  to  $6,664,000,  at  $4,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  1,100  standard  J-1  planes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $4,250  for  them,  or  $4,675,000.  That  makes  a 
total  of  $20,815,800. 

The  price  obtained  for  the  total  lot  was  $2,720,000,  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  F^EAR.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  statement  in  rda- 
tion  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say. 
in  one  of  these  letters.  We  have  left  in  our  possession  appr  xi- 
mately  2,000  Curtiss  type  training  planes,  consisting  of  JN-4-D*>. 
JN-4-H's,  and  approximately  3,750  OX-6  motors. 

Air.  Frear.  Those  are  the  same  as  were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  people  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  the  same  in  every  particular,  are  they  not ' 
That  is,  b  there  any  changes  of  type? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  JN-4-H — nas  a  superior  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  basis  on  which  the  prices  were  fixed 
for  the  sale  by  the  Government  to  the  Cortias  Co.  t 
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Gen.  Menoher.  On  bid  of  the  Curtiss  Co. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  what  was  the  bid  on  the  different  types  of  aero- 
planes and  motors  to  reach  the  figure  of  $2,720,000  ? 

Gren.  Menoher.  Four  hundred  dollars  for  the  engines,  $400  for  the 
Curtiss  planes,  and  $200  for  the  standard  J-1  planes,  is  my  recollec- 
tion,    i  think  that  will  give  the  total  of  $2,720,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  4,608  OX-5  motors,  which  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $2,100  each  imder  the  Curtiss  contract  brought  $400  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  1,616  jN-4  aeroplanes  that  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $4,000  each  bring  $400  each? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  stwdwd  J-l  pltnoB  that  oost  $4,250  each 
bring  $200? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  other  bidders  wtere  invited,  if  aav,  to  parti- 
cipate in  that  purchase,  or  that  sale  by  the  Qovenunentf 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  Hke  to  refer  to  para- 
>  graph  7  of  my  lett^  of  March  24.  Par4gri4>h  6  has  some  bearing 
on  it  as  coming  froin  the  Bureau  of  Sales,  but  I  would  ref^  par- 
ticularly to  paragraph  7  of  that  letter,  paragraph  8,  and  down  to  and 
including  paragraph  1 1 . 

Mr.  fREAR.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Was  there  any  advertisement 
of  these  motors  sent  oy t  to  the  press  of  the  country  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  My  understanding  is  that  there  was;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  piq[)ers  publish^  it,  and  what  w^e  the  returns? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  before  you  took  control  * 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  it  was  shortly  after  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Fr^r.  Who  had  charge  of  that  advertbing? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Col.  Davis,  who  was  my  executive  at  that  time. 
He  is  a  retired  officer  and  now  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  papers  it  was  advertised  in  ? 

Gen.  Mjbnohbr.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Fr^ar.  Was  it  advertised  in  any  papers  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  My  understanding  ^  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  recollect  the  advertisement,  whether  it  de- 
scribed these  various  planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  because  I  did  not  see  the 
advertisement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  Col.  Davis  here  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  he  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  would  know  about  this  in 
your  department? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Col.  Gilmore,  who  is  my  supply  officer  at  present, 
would  probably  know,  but  he  is  absent  from  the  city  at  tnis  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  statement  in  this  letter  of  yours  of  March 
24  to  Mr.  Hare  that  suggests  that  an  advertisement  had  been  made  ? 
I  have  been  reading  it  to  ascertain. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  see  no  reference  in  that  letter  at  all  to  the 
matter  of  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  Frear.  lam  not  seeking  to  embarrass  you.  General,  but  if 
there  had  been  an  advertisement  is  it  not  likely  that  it  would  have 
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appeared  in  this  statement,  which  purports  to  give  all  the  transac- 
tions leading  up  to  the  sale  of  the  thin^  ? 

Gen.  Mexoher.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  possibly  you  may  oe  in  error  in  regard  to  that.  I 
do  not  know  myself. 

Gen.  Mentoher.  As  I  say,  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  by 
Col.  Davis 

Mr.  Frear.  And  this  is  something  with  which  you  had  no  direct 
connection  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  was  not  conducting  the  n^otiations  personally. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  you  did  was  to  pass  upon  it? 

Gen.  Mexoher.  I  passed  upon  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  now,  if  tnere  was  an  advertisement,  were  there 
any  bids  received  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  in  answer  to  that  to  read  exactly  what 
these  two  para^aphs  here  state. 

Mr.  Frear.   Yes;  you  mean  paragraphs  7  and  8? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  them  into* 
the  record  unless  you  choose  to  do  so.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  it 

Gen.  Menoher.  Paragraph  7  states  as  follows: 

In  order  that  aeroplane  manufacturers,  and  especially  the  Aircraft  Manufai^ 
turers'  Association,  should  not  object  to  the  sales  in  question  and  endeavor,  thmueb 
political  influence,  to  prevent  these  sales,  Col.  Glover  and  Col.  Davis  agreed  that  it 
might  be  good  policy  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  representative  of  the  Airtr&U 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  possiblv  with  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  auccttioa. 
Following  this  idea,  Col.  Davis  called  Mr.  Bradley,  secretary  of  the  Aircraft  lianufar- 
turers'  Association;  Mr.  Flint,  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.;  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  the  Wrieht- 
Martin  Co.,  to  his  office  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Three  or  four  days  later  Tol. 
Davis  had  another  conference  with  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Kepperley,  of' the  CurtiA 
Aeroplane  Co.;  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Thomas-Morse  Co.;  and  Messrs.  Mingle  and  Willianu, 
of  the  Standard  Aeroplane  Corporation. 

8.  Mr.  Flint,  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.,  suggested  that  a  corporation  be  formed  to  take 
over  from  the  Government  at  a  fixed  lump  sum  all  of  the  surplus  material  in  quefltion 
and  sell  it  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  meant  by  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.  ? 
Gen.  Menoher.  The  Laminated  Wood  Fiber  Co. 
Mr.  Frear.  At  what  place! 

Gen.  Mexoheji.  The  factory  is  on  Long  Island.  (Continuing 
reading.) 

The  Curtiss  representatives  promptly  made  a  proposition  to  take  back  all  of  their 
products.  At  first  thought  Col.  Davis,  in  consultation  with  Col.  Deeds,  informeii 
these  gentlemen  that  he  did  not  think  the  War  Department  would  approve  retumioe 
each  manufacturer's  products  to  the  said  manufacturer,  for  the  reason  that  such  an  ai  t 
would  immediately  offer  an  opportunity  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  poUticiao?  and 
disappointed  buyers,  and  woula  not  consider  this  phase  of  the  question.  Howe\«^, 
in  conference  over  the  phone  Col.  Glover  informed  Col.  Davis  that  resale  to  manafar> 
turers  was  being  made  b}r  the  director  of  sales,  and  that  there  was  nothing  wiooc  in 
such  resale — ^in  fact,  that  it  was  highly  pro[>er  to  do  so,  in  order  that  the  manufa^-tqirr 
might  protect  his  own  product — and  authorized  Col.  Davis  to  p  oceed  along  euch  liiM« 
if  by  so  doing  he  coula  more  -atLsfactorily  solve  the  problem. 

9'  Mr.  Flint  stated  that  neither  he  nor  his  company  would  be  interested  in  any 
material  excepting  the  Hall-Scott  motors.  Later  Col.  Gillmore  (Chief  of  the  Supply 
Se<;tion)  was  informed  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Crowell,  had  noiitied 
the  board  that  no  sale  of  aeroplanes  should  be  approved  until  Mr.  Flint  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  Hd;  that  Mr.  Flint  had  stated  to  Mr.  Growell  at  the  aircraft 
show,  held  in  New  York  March  1  to  15,  that  he  was  interested.  Mr.  Flint  was  called 
on  the  telephone  and  denied  that  he  had  made  this  statement,  later  said  he  would 
bid,  and  would  present  his  bid  to  the  Director  of  Air  Service  not  later  than  Monday. 
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March  10.    He  failed  to  do  so.    Se  was  again  called  on  the  telephone  and  stated  that 
he  would  not  bid. 

10.  Messrs  Mingle  and  Williams  have  made  a  tentative  offer  on  the  Standard  planes 
and  a  quantitv  of  Curtiss  OX-5  motors.  Thev  have  made  no  definite  offer.  Their 
tentative  offer  is  not  as  high  as  the  Curtiss  offer  for  the  same  material.  The  offer  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  is  the  only  definite  offer  for  any  large 
quantity  of  this  material  that  has  been  received. 

That  is  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Fbear.  May  I  ask,  General,  referring  to  the  first  paragraph 
which  you  read — ^you  say  that  in  order  that  aeroplane  manufacturers, 
and  especially  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Assicoation  should  not 
object  to  the  sales  in  question  and  endeavor,  through  political  in- 
fluence, to  prevent  these  sales,  Col.  Glover  and  Col.  Davis  agreed 
that  it  might  be  good  policy  to  di3cuss  the  question  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association  and  possibly 
with  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  question.  Did  you  dictate  that 
letter? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Prear.  Who  did.? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Col.  Davis. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  he  mean  by  it,  or  can  you  tell  us  ?  That  is, 
I  mean  to  say  this.  He  says  that  in  order  that  every  aeroplane 
manufacturer,  and  especially  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Assncio- 
tion  should  not  object  to  the  salea  in  question 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  the  idea  at  that  time  that  if  these  were 
offered  for  sale,  there  would  be  objection  and  that  the  matter  would 
probably  be  stopped,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why?  .        .        .         •         . 

Gen.  Menoher.  Because  it  might  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  aeroplane  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  the  same  reason  that  objection  was  made 
to  selling  food,  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  canners 
who  produced  the  canned  goods,  and  the  packers  who  produced  the 
meat,  and  the  motor  companies  that  produced  the  trucks,  and  all 
that.     The  same  policy  governed  in  this  case  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  considered  good  policy  and  good  business 
to  get  the  attitude  of  those  people  beK)re  we  attempted  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  politicians  could  not  step  in  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  partly  directed  against  these  manufactur- 
ers, that  they  should  not  step  m. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  manufacturers  have  not  received  any  special 
consideration  here;  the  politicians  are  coupled  with  them,  and  to 
that  extent  the  manufacturers  were  contanunated  in  that  case. 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  understand  that  there  was  no  reflection 
intended. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  reason  that  actuated  your 
department  in  seeking  to  prevent — if  that  did  occur — any  question 
arising  by  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association,  or  those  in  a 
position  of  political  influence.  Would  it  not  have  been  proper  and 
would  it  not  have  been  a  businesslike  procedure,  unless  you  desired  to 
protect  the  manufacturer  himself,  and  his  supply,  as  was  done  with 
the  canners  and  others,  to  have  advertised  these  planes  for  sale, 
either  individuallv  or  collectively,  and  to  have  ascertained  what  bids 
could  be  obtainea  ? 
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Gen.  Menoheb.  As  stated  down  below  there,  we  did  not  desire  to 
sell  these  planes  or  to  offer  them  for  sale  to  individuals  throughout 
the  country,  and  for  reasons  stated  below  here,  that  the  Government 
could  not  sell  these  planes  under  a  guaranty.  The  Government 
could  not  go  into  the  matter  of  ^aranteeing  these  planes. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Right  at  that  pomt,  does  the  Government  guaranty 
the  planes  which  it  sells  to-day  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  do  not  understand  what  planes  you  mean. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  Secretary  of  War  stated  to  this  committee  that 
he  had  made  an  order  that  planes  be  sold  to  any  individuals  applying. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  We  have  not  sold  any  as  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  do  you  intend  to  guaranty  the  planes? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  l^BEAB.  What  is  the  distinction  then  ?  If  you  do  not  intend 
now  to  guaranty  the  planes,  what  was  the  distinction  in  regard  to 
the  planes  that  were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  That  was  my  idea;  I  can  mot  go  behind  my  idea. 
My  idea  was  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  sell  these  planes  to 
private  individuals  without  some  guaranty  behind  them. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  you  are  not  going  to  give  any  guaranty  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  1  am  only  saying  what  my  idea  was  at  the  time 
this  sale  was  on  and  negotiations  were  being  made,  that  if  I  had  had 
a  boy  or  a  brother  who  wanted  to  piu'chase  a  plane  I  would  have 
said,  ''Go  to  a  reputable  manufacturer  and  buy  a  plane  if  you  have 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it,  so  that  you  will  have  one  that  will  really 
have  a  guaranty  behind  jt." 

Mr.  RiEAB.  Just  take  the  case  of  yoiu*  boy.  Your  bov  goes  to 
the  Curtiss  Co.  to-day  to  buy  a  plane  of  this  type.  He  is  infonned  by 
the  Curtiss  Co.,  is  he  not,  that  the  plane  will  cost  him  irom  S3 ,500  to 
$5,000 — this  has  been  put  in  testimony  before  this  conunittee — and 
he  gets  the  identical  plane  that  you  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  at  the 
various  flying  fields,  wnere  it  is  in  storage,  for  S800.     Is  not  that  true  f 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  understand  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  overhauls  all 
those  jilanes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  But  these  planes  are  at  the  various  flying  fields  now  f 
You  mean  they  are  overhauled  there  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  overhauled  thfire 
or  not.  I  understood  the  Cmtiss  people  were  overhauling  all  these 
planes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  understood  that  nearly  all  of  these  planes  ^ere  new 
that  very  few  had  been  used?  Is  that  right?  Have  you  any 
figures  there  as  to  what  proportion  of  them  were  new  ? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  The  contract  gives  the  exact  figures.  Clause  10 
of  the  contract  bears  on  that.     It  says: 

Of  aeroplanes  delivered  to  the  purchafier  in  any  one  month  not  more  than  9.0$  per 
cent  shall  be  class  1. 

That  is,  new. 

Not  more  than  35.27  per  cent  shall  be  class  2. 

That  is,  used,  JN-4. 

Not  less  than  15.16  per  cent  shall  be  class  3. 

That  is,  of  the  previous  type,  JN-4-A,  JN-4-B,  and  JX-4- 
Canadian. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  does  that  mean  with  reference  to  their  being 
used? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  their  being  used,  but  those 
are  obsolete  machines. 

And  not  less  than  40.50  per  cent  shall  be  of  class  4. 

That  is,  the  Canadian  J-1,  the  standard  plane,  of  which  there  were 
1,100  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  prepared  that  schedule  that  you  have  just  been 
reading  from  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  prepared — ^it  is  a  part  of  the  contract;  I 
can  not  tell  vou  who  prepared  it.  Probably  it  must  have  been  pre- 
pared bv  Col.  Davis. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  if  Col.  Davis  prepared  that  contract,  the  planes 
had  been  assigned  at  this  time,  had  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  have  been  assigned. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  have  they  been  picked  out  anywhere? 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  have  been  set  aside  at  the  various  stations; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  made  any  inventory  of  your  planes  to 
ascertain  what  have  been  used  and  what  have  not  been  used  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  inventory  made  at  the  time 
these  negotiations  were  going  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  the  inventory,  or  is  it  to  be  made  i 

Gen.  Menoher.  This  contains  the  inventory  right  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  number  of  planes  that  were  used  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  here  is  a  condition  in  this  contract  that  9.06  per 
cent  of  the  planes  would  be  new.  How  can  you  ascertain  from  the 
contract 

Gen.  Menoher.  Oh,  I  understand.  This  inventory  was  taken 
before  this  list  was  made  up  here.  The  inventory  was  taken  by  our 
representative  and  the  Curtiss  representative. 

MT,  Frear.  Have  you  any  inventory  showing  what  planes  were 
new  and  what  were  used?    Have  you  ever  had  such  an  inventory? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  give  you  that  answer  just  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  made,  in  order  to 
have  had  these  terms  hxed  in  the  contract? 

tJen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  that  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  Fre-r.  Well,  if  no  inventory  e^er  has  been  made,  what  was 
the  purpose  of  inserting  that? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  know  an  inventory  has  been  made,  because  we 
had  our  representative  go  around  to  the  various. fields  and  list  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  listed  them  at  the  various  fields  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  give  orders  to  some  one  else  to  that  effect? 

Gen.  Menoher.  An  order  was  given  to  some  one  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  all  the  planes  have  been  listed  and  inventoried  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  your 
question. 

Here  is  a  statement  that  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  correct,  that  there  were  246  new  planes  and  644 
new  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  were  used  ? 
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Gen.  Menohkr.  All  the  balance. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  9.06  and  35.27 ;  that  makes  only  about  44  per 
cent.  Maybe  I  did  not  catch  those  figures  when  you  gave  them.  You 
gave  9.06  per  cent  new  machines  and  35.27  usm  machines.  Maybe 
the  percentage  of  older  planes  and  the  percentage  of  Canadian  and 
the  standard  planes  makes  up  the  total  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Paragraph  34  of  the  contract  states: 

It  JB  understood  tliat  the  purdaiser  shall  receive  not  more  than  246  new  JX-4  fteto* 
planes  without  motors  and  not  more  than  644  new  OX-5  motors. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  cheaper  types  of  aeroplanes  that  the  Curtiss  people 
are  advertising  to-day  are  something  like  $2,000.  Those  are  the  new 
planes,  are  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  Col.  Davis  called  in  Mr.  Bradley,  secretary  of  the 
Aircraft  Manufacturers'  Association.     What  is  this  association? 

Gen.  Mbnoher.  It  is  an  association  of  manufacturers  of  aircraft. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  personally  at  all.  I  happen  to  know 
Mr.  Bradley;  I  have  met  him  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  it  states  here: 

However,  in  conference  over  the  phone,  Col.  Glover  informed  Col.  Davu  tlut 
/esale  to  the  manufacturers  was  being  nuuie  b>[  the  director  of  sales,  and  that  tber^ 
was  nothing  wrong  in  such  resale — ^in  fact,  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  might  protect  his  own  product. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  that,  as  you  gather  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Many  of  these  planes  were  not  made  by  the  Cur- 
tiss Co.  itself;  they  were  farmed  out  to  other  companies,  so  that  they 
are  not  all  Curtiss-built  planes,  although  of  Curtiss  type.  That  was 
one  reason,  I  understand,  why  the  Curtiss  people  wanted  to  get  their 
own  planes  offered  for  sale,  m  order  that  they  might  protect  their 
name  with  the  general  pubUc. 

Mr.  Frear.  Sut  they  bought  those  JN  standard  planes  too  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  the  reason  governing  that. 
I  was  only  told  that  was  the  reason  they  had  done  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Supposing  the  Curtiss  people  had  said  that  instead  of 
$2,700,000  they  would  only  offer  $1,000,000  for  their  planes;  would 
it  have  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  accept  that  offer  as  made 
to  protect  the  manufacturers  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  question  of 
pohcy  governing  this  sale  and  other  sales. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understand.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  and 
the  other  reasons  are  set  out  here.  We  did  not  need  this  nuiterial, 
and  it  was  taking  up  valuable  storage  space.  All  the  standard  planes 
were  practically  m  ope  place,  down  at  Houston,  Tex.,  where  we  were 
paying  large  storage  chaises  on  them — 18  cents  a  square  foot  I  know 
we  were  paying;  and  they  occupied  a  large  space,  1,100  of  them.  So 
we  desired  to  dispose  of  those  planes  that  we  did  not  need  for  our 
program.  They  were  quite  natiu-allv  deteriorating,  and  deteriorating 
verf  fast.  Anyone  who  knows  any tning  about  the  construction  of  an 
airplane  knows  that  it  requires  very  great  care  for  its  use,  and  that 
when  it  is  in  storage  it  must  be  stored  imder  the  best  of  conditions 
or  it  will  not  last  very  long,  and  climatic  conditions  affect  it 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  that;  agreed  except  in  the  mak* 
ing  of  sales  in  this  way. 
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Gen.  Mbnoheb.  Of  course,  the  Government  wanted  to  get  the 
biggest  price  it  could  for  these  planes,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
gainsay  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  agree  that  that  was  the  intention,  but  what 
about  the  results  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  paragraph  13,  subsection  (6)  of  letter  to  As- 
sistant Director  of  Munitions,  Mr.  Hare,  of  March  24,  1919,  I  said: 

It  saves  the  Crovemment  from  liability  for  damage  claims  because  of  deiective 
materials  sold  to  individual  purchasers,  for  claims  for  infringements  of  patents,  and 
BO  forth. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  did  not  oflFer  any  advertisements  and  nothing 
appears  here  except  the  consultation  over  the  telephone,  sO  far  as  this 
statement  is  concerned,  and  you  met  one  or  two  men,  are  you  sure 
you  were  getting  the  best  price  you  could  get  ? 

Gten.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  I  felt  absolutely  certain  we  were  getting 
the  best  price  we  could,  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else,  for  these 
planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  it  true  there  are  on  file,  either  in  your  department 
or  elsewhere,  applications  for  a  number  of  hundreds  oJ  these  machines, 
where  the  prices  oflFered  are  larger  than  those  paid  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  are  larger.  I  have  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  inquiries  we  have  had  in  regard  to 
planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  inquiries  with  oflFers  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Well,  I  haven't  got  them  separated.  These  are 
all  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  planes,  and  the 
total  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  purchase  of  planes  to  date  has 
been  756.  The  inquiries  specifying  Curtiss  planes  have  numbered 
233;  inquiries  from  qualifiea  flyei*s  169.  So  the  inquiries  have  nearly 
all  come  from  people  who  are  not  qualified  flyers — possibly  purchasers 
who  wanted  to  purchase  them  and  sell  them  to  flyers^  or  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  flyers.  We  have  had  a  number  of  mquiries  of  that 
kind. 

Inquiries  spectfying  from  2  to  4  planes,  50;  inquiries  specifying  5  to 
9  planes,  6;  inquiries  specifying  10  to  24  planes,  7;  inquiries  specifying 
25  to  49  planes,  6;  inquiries  specifying  50  to  100  planes,  1. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  that  from  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion here. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  those  inquiries  were  any  oflfers  received  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  For  standard  JN  planes,  the  price  ranged  all  the 
way  from  $100  to  $600. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  that  include  the  engine  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  without  the  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  people  for  what  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $200;  lump  sum  (1,100  planes). 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  wholesaling,  and  would  be  more  profitable 
to  the  Government,  provided  there  was  no  large  discrepancy  in  the 
amount  offered. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Standard  planes  with  Hispano-Suiza  engines — 
which,  of  course,  is  a  high-priced  plane — are  from  $200  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  considered  any  Hispano-Suiza  engines  or 
planes  as  surplus? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  modem  engine. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  does  not  include  any  engines  that  have  hem  de- 
clared surplus  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  does  not  include  any  engines  that  have  not  been 
declared  surplus! 

Mr.  Frear.  Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Menoher.  For  the  Curtiss  planes  the  offers  ran  from  S600  to 
S2,500,  but  as  to  the  number  of  them  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  ran  as  high  as  $2,600  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  what  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Curtiss  planes  in  general. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  sold  for  what  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $400  for  the  planes  and  $400  for  the  motor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  plan  in  yoiu-  department  that  i>fOTidai 
for  sales  to  pilots  generally  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  su*.  That  matter  has  not  been  entirely 
thrashed  out,  but  it  is  imder  consideration,  and  we  have  had  — the  vital 
question  with  us  right  now  is  the  matter  of  disposal  of  the  oUier 
planes  that  we  have  that  we  can  probably  dispense  with  in  our 
program. 

1&.  Frear.  Have  you  fbced  any  price  on  any  of  the  other  pUnes  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  to  our  com- 
mittee that  he  made  an  order  that  they  should  be  sold  for  $400 — 
didn't  he,  Mr.  Lea  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  stated  to  our  committee  that  such  an  order  had 
been  issued  by  him. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  order  having 
reached  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  you.  He  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wouldn't  say  that  he  said  it  was  an  order,  but  I  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  determined  policy. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  that  might  be  so.  Yet  no  pilot,  as  I  understand, 
can  buy  a  machine  from  the  Government,  nor  from  any  one  else, 
but  he  must  go  to  these  manufacturers,  who  have  bought  them  from 
the  Government  at  these  prices,  and  a  pilot  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
Curtiss  price.     That  is  the  situation  to-day,  i^n't  it,  Gen.  Menoher) 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  situation?  Do  you 
think  you  should  leave  the  pilots,  the  men  who  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  country  and  who  want  to  buy  machines — do  you 
think  that  is  a  right  situation  to  leave  the  Government  and  the  peo|rie 
ini  Do  you  think  you  should  protect  the  Curtiss  Co.  so  that  they 
can  put  a  price  of  $5,000  on  the  machines  we  have  sold  to  them  for 
their  small  price;  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  say  to  pilots 
or  to  any  other  people  who  want  to  use  them,  "You  can  get  them  but 
you  must  pay  our  price  for  it.''     Or  if  they  come  to  the  (jovenunenl 

^ou  put  them  in  a  position  where  you  say — "You  can  get  the  machines, 
ut  you  must  go  to  the  Curtiss  people  to  buy  them  and  pay  their  price 
for  them.' '  That  stabilizes  prices  for  the  manufacturers,  I  can  see,  but 
is  that  a  fair  position  for  the  Government  to  assume  I 
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Gen.  Menoher.  When  I  offered  these  reasons,  I  had  in  mind  the 
protection  of  the  people  in  general  as  well  as  the  flyer  who  may  be 

f^oing  up  in  the  air.  I  had  nothing  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
actnrers'  association.  I  had  the  other  in  mind ;  and  I  then  considered 
and  still  consider  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  have 
turned  loose  these  planes  to  the  general  public,  under  conditions 
existiQg  then  and  that  exist  now,  wherebv  they  would  have  been 
or  would  be  now  flown  by  irresponsible  people,  people  without  license, 
and  from  which  there  would  have  been  interminable  trouble.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  proper  poUcy  for  the  Government  to  keep  a  firm 
control  on  sales  outside  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  send  the  pilots,  or  any  one  who  wants  to 
purchase  a  machine,  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  or  some  other  airplane  com- 
pany, where  it  is  assumed  thay  have  some  proper  method  of  inspec- 
tion whenever  they  desire  to  buy  an  airplane  ?  ^ 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  where  the  purchaser  can  hold  the  maim- 
facturer  or  the  seller  liable  in  case  of  accident.  You  can  not  do  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  opposed  to  the  Government  selling  them  to 
pilots  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  peddling 
planes  out. 

Mr.  Fkear,  So  that  no  matter  how  many  are  held  as  siu*plus  here- 
after the  policy  of  the  department  will  be  to  sell  them  to  manufac- 
turei-s  and  not  to  individuals  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  I  will  ffo  a  little 
further  than  that.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  the 
Government  to  ever  try  to  manufacture  airplanes;  to  go  into  the 
inaimfacturo  or  sale  of  ptones,  I  mean. 

»     Mr.  Frear.  That  would  further  stabilize  the  business  of  the  air- 
plane manufactm'ers  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  what  I  have  had  in  mind 
at  any  time.  We  have  had  accidents  enough,  the  Lord  knows,  as 
things  have  been,  but  we  would  have  had  a  great  many  more  if  we 
had  sold  these  planes  to  the  public  generally,  and  let  anybody  who 
had  the  price  come  forward  and  purchase  a  plane  and  go  out  and  try 
to  fly  it,  or  to  turn  it  over  perhaps  to  some  irresponsible  pilot,  or  some 
untrained  pilot. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  sale 
of  trucks,  or  anything  else  that  the  Government  is  disposmg  of? 

Gon.  Menoher.  Possibly  not,  but 

]VIr.  Frear  (interposing).  Well,  maybe  that  is  not  considered  as 
dangerous  a  device. 

Gen.  Menoher.  No.  Only  the  other  day  we  had  a  report  that  a 
young  man  who  had  been^  Ayi^^^  one  of  these  planes  that  "had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Curtiss  Co. — and  it  had  been  inspected  bj 
himself  and  other  officers  and  was  considered  absolutely  safe,  but  it 
had  been  in  storage  for  some  time — as  I  started  to  say,  he  went  out 
and  flew  it  and  it  collapsed  That  very  same  thing  would  have  been 
happening  all^tlie  time  if  these  planes  had  been  sold  to  the  general 
puolic. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  occun-ed  constantly  before  the  war,  when  these 
companies  were  selling  airplanes,  as  I  understand;  and  it  is  usually 
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very  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pilot  or  of  the  machine 
when  an  accident  occurs. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  will  agree  to  that,  but  we  should  eliminate  the 
sources  of  danger  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  you  are  opposed  to  selling  to  pilots,  to  men  who 
are  able  to  handle  then*  own  macnines,  men  who  are  mechanicians  an  J 
able  to  inspect  a  machine  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  safe  t^ 
fly — I  say,  you  are  opposed  to  selling  anyone  except  to  manufac- 
turers, any  of  these  machines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  put  it  as  strong  as  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  If  we  keep  these  planes  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
and  responsible  pilots,  all  well  and  good;  but  we  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  (rear.  So  this  policy  must  necessarily  be  pursued.  If  y<»u 
could,  you  would  be  willing  to  let  a  hmited  nmnber  of  individual 
purchase  airplanes,  but  as  long  as  you  can  not  confine  it  to  them, 
you  are  opposed  to  selling  them  to  anyone  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  thinK  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  poHcy  of  the  department. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Ii  it  is  decided  definitely,  aU  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  would  be  the  one  to  decide  it  T 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  War  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  *'the  War  Depan- 
ment?" 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  generally  means  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  to  his  own  attitude  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  tKat  I  have  aske^l  t<« 
put  in  the  record,  under  date  of  May  21,  1919: 

Mat  21.  1911*. 
Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Sales. 
Subject:  Sale  of  airplanes  to  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation. 

I  have  examined  the  attached  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sale  in  qucMi  * 
ought  to  be  made.  The  planes  proposed  to  be  sold  are,  of  course,  rapidly  beromrj 
obsolescent.  The  opportunity  for  selling  them  to  individuals  is  not  open  to  us.  r  ' 
should  the  War  Department  propose  to  sell  airplanes  to  individuals  becaune  of  u.*- 
very  hazardous  character  of  their  use.  Should  the  Congress  decide  to  direct  ti. 
comprehensive  training  of  National  Guard  or  other  forces  in  aircraft,  a  difTerent  t\|- 
of  plane  ought  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Stcrttary  of  War, 

Mr.  Frear.  I  recognize  that,  and  have  seen  it  before.  He  shv> 
the  planes  to  be  sold  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent.  But  x\iv 
planes  being  sold  bv  the  Curtiss  Co.,  which  they  are  selling  for  $5,IMmi 
are  the  most  valuable  that  they  have  to-day. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  most  valuable  that  they  have,  but  we  hav.- 
other  planes  which  we  consider  much  better  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  planes  are  those  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  Vought,  which  we  call  the  VI5-7. 

Mr.  Frear.  Manufactured  by  whom? 

Gen.  Menoher.  By  Vought  &  Co.  Only  7,  8,  or  10  of  them  ha^« 
been  produced. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  the  department  opposed  to  the  Groyemment  manu- 
facturing its  own  planes  or  selling  planes  ?  I  undei^tand  that  th<^* 
planes  which  were  manufactured  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  sold  to  ib'- 
Government  and  then  resold  to  the  Ciutiss  Co.  at  these  prices,  th«' 
Secretary  of  War  says,  are  obsolescent;  and  yet.  while  those  plants- 
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were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  for  $800,  they  are  bemg  resold  by  the 
Curtiss  Co.  to  the  public  at  $5,000  apiece;  and  we  have  no  means,  if 
we  chose  to  do  so,  to  supply  the  demand. 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  we  "have  never 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  If  there  are  any  further  planes  to  be 
declared  surplus  they  will  be  sold  to  manufacturers  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  not  declared  any  further  surplus. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  should  do  so? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  depends  upon  what  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
decide  as  to  the  policy. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  announced  the  policy  to  the  committee,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  he  purposes  doing  about  instructing  you. 

Gen,  Menoher.  That  will  depend  upon  what  the  policy  is  to  be  in 
that  r^ect.     We  have  no  further  surplus  of  Curtiss  planes. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  he  does  declare  it  is  the  policy  to  sell  planes  to 
pilots,  what  will  be  the  planes  to  be  sold  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Nothing  but  some  odds  and  ends  of  Various  types 
that  we  have.  We  have  some  that  were  purchased  here,  there,  and 
other  rfaces,  and  sent  abroad  as  models,  or  maybe  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  a  good  many  Curtiss  planes  that  have  never 
been  used,  haven't  you? 

Gen.  Menoher.  About  2,000,  but  they  have  been  set  aside  for 
training. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  Army  training? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  the  Secretary  of  War  in  that  letter  which  you 
have  just  read  states  that  the  planes,  if  we  desired  to  use  them  for 
National  Guardsmen,  must  be  provided  of  a  different  type.  What 
about  that  ?  — 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  that  when  he  wrote  that  letter  he  thought 
we  were  going  to  get  some  of  a  new  type.  We  submitted  an  estimate 
for  the  purchase  of  about  1,100  of  a  new  type,  of  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  type  of  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  Purchased  of  what  company  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  Vought  &  Co.     The  Martin  bomber,  which  is 

§uite  much  in  evidence  right  now,  going  around  the  rim  of  the  United 
tates 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  That  that  you  are  about  to  read  about 
are  the  plans  that  you  suggest  be  embodied  in  the  new  program  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  was  mentioning  the  Martin  bomber,  night 
bombing  plane.     It  is  considered  perhaps  the  best  plane  in  the  wond. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  elementary  training  you  expect  to  use  in  the 
National  Guard,  what  ?  I  am  confining  this  inquu'y  to  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  what  you  would  provide  for. the  National 
Guard,  so  far  aa  my  present  inquiry  is  concerned. 

Gen.  Menoher*.  We  have  enough  planes  here,  and  100  per  cent 
more  than  our  program. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  that  you  have  retained  by  the  department? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  thousand  planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  the  De  Haviland-4  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  'No,  sir;  thc}^  are  the  JN-4. 
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Mr.  Frear.  As  to  the  JN-4,  is  it  or  not  the  plane  you  have  been 
selling  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'  Frear.  The  Secretary  of  War  says  you  are  going  to  provide 
a  different  t3rpe  of  machine  for. the  National  Guard;  that  you 
wouldn't  let  them  use  the  kind  you  have  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 
And  yet,  as  I  understand  from  you,  that  is  the  identical  JN-4  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  we  wiU  use  this  for  elementary  training:. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  you  would  use  for  the  National  Guard? 

Gen.  Menoher.  And  these  other  machines,  the  latest  and  mo^t 
up-to-date  known,  would  be  used  for  advanced  training. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  would  be  used  for  advanced  training? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  we  would  have  great  num- 
bers of  De  HavUand  planes,  which  are  available  and  can  be  used 
for  advanced  training,  although  they  are  rated  as  a  service  plane. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  nothing  there  for  elementary  training,  for 
the  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  for  the  National  Guard  we  would  likely 
have  a  large  number  of  pilots,  I  mean  in  the  National  Guard,  wh(» 
have  kept  in  training,  and  we  could  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  woidd  use  what  type  of  plane  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  DH-4,  the  most  up-to-date  of  that  typ<». 
which,  of  course,  is  a  service  plane,  but  it  can  be  utiUzed  for  advanced 
training. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  in  connection  with  tlu* 
National  Guard  of  the  country  as  to  the  number  of  squadrons  that 
would  be  organized  under  this  new  plan,  the  number  of  air  squadr(>ii>  i 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  we  have  not,  because  we  had  orders  fn>m 
the  War  Department  stating  the  jjolicy  to  be  that  for  the  present 
no  units  of  the  National  Guard  would  be  organized,  and  that  that 
matter  would  be  contingent  upon  further  legislation  in  regard  to  a 
national  guard.  So  that  we  nave  not  figured  on  the  number  of 
squadrons  of  airplanes  we  would  need  for  the  National  Guard. 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  size  of  the  National  Guard  \*ill 
be.  But  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  provide  900  or  1.000  plane-. 
and  to  add  to  that  number  if  it  should  be  necessarv. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  would  \>e 
about  40  States,  with  something  like  a  squadron  each,  anil  that  ii 
would  take  about  1,000  planes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  to  the  squadron? 

Gen.  Menoher.  About  25  planes  to  the  squadron. 

Mr.  Fkear.  And  vou  would  need  about  1,000  planes  i 

Gen.  Mpznoher.  1t>s,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Woidd  you  have  enough  planes,  with  100  per  cent 
extra,  to  sup])]y  the  National  Guard,  provided  that  organization  i? 
organized,  witiiout  repurchasing  from  the  Qirtiss  Co.  ^ 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  Tiie  matter  did  come  up  as  to  tlio  nei*d* 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  I  tliink  tliere  was  reference  in  one  *^f 
these  letters  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  position  of  the  department  as  to  that  ' 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  one  of  my  letters 

Mr.  F'rear  (interposin«:).  Wliat  are  you  reading? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Some  fetters  I  have  placed  in  evidence. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  put  in  the  record  by  some  Senator? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  this  Exhibit  B  that  I  have  before  me.  It 
is  in  the  hearings  of  Mr.  Hare,  director  of  sales,  before  the  Senate 
committee,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  a  hearing,  or  a  letter  inserted  in  the  record,  or 
what  is  it? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hare. 

Mr.  Frear.  Inserted  by  whom? 

Gen.  Menoher.  By  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  It  is  my  letter  of 
May  20,  1919,  and  in  the  last  section,  section  8  of  that  letter,  and 
I  said: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Air  Service  is  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  militia  planes 
for  training  purposes,  that  the  number  required  to  be  furnished  should  be  deducted 
from  the  total  number  of  planes  and  motors  declared  surplus.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Air  Service  will  consist  of  the  personnel  recommended 
by  the  General  Staff. 

As  you  will  see,  my  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  militia* 
and  that  means  the  National  Guard,  needs  planes  for  training  pur- 
poses, that  the  total  number  declared  surplus  should  be  reduced  by 
the  number  necessary  to  train  the  militia. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  expect  to  make  any  further  declaration  of 
surplus  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  sold  all  the  surplus  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  but  shortly  after  this,  as  I  recollect,  came 
the  statement  that  there  would  be  no  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard  for  the  present;  not  until  some  legislation  was  enacted  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  National  Guard,  and  that  then  we  could 
figure  out  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  a  program. 

Mr.  Frear.  Returning  to  the  contract,  and  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation, was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  Mr. 
Hare,  or  his  department,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  machines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  understand  there  was  some  difference  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  only,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  one  in  which  the  Curtiss  Co.  insisted  on 
having  the  sole  right  of  purchase  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  department  was  in  favor  of  that  provision, 
was  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  have  pos- 
sibly made  the  sale  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  the  case,  because  you 
made  the  sale  without  that  provision  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  condition  does  not  appear  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  but  there  is  a  provision  that  if  we  declare  any 
more  surplus  they  can  breach  the  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  the  right  to  do  what  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  To  breach  the  contract.  That  is  provided  for  in 
paragraph  20. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  is  this  contract  being  enforced  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  being  enforced  now,  and  it  would  take  some 
12  or  14  months  to  complete  it. 
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•  Mr.  Fbbar.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  time 
should  we  declare  further  surplus  and  refuse  to  let  the  Curtias  Co. 
purchase  at  the  same  price  they  can  break  the  contract. 

Gen.  Menoher.  This  is  what  paragraph  20  of  the  contract  pro- 
vides: 

If  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  this  contract  additional  Curtias  t^'pe  of  airplanes, 
or  motors,  or  both,  are  declared  surplus  and  avaUable  for  sale  by  the  properly  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  agreed  that  the  contracting  oniccs'  eiiali 
inform  the  purchaser  of  the  number  and  location  thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
the  purchaser  may  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
30  days  after  such  notice,  unless  said  purchaser  has  agreed  to  buy  such  surplus  material 
at  such  price    *    *    *. 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Did  the  Curtiss  people  insist  upon  that 
provision  being  inserted  in  the  contract  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  that  is  not  as  strong  a  provision  as  the  one 
that  gave  them  the  right  to  purchase.  This  simply  gives  them  the 
right  to  cancel  the  contract  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  get  any  others  from  the  Standard  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Let  me  interpose  right  there;  Did  I  understand  that 
aright,  that  either  party  has  the  right  to  be  released  from  further 
carrying  out  that  contract? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  provision  under  which  it  has  l>een  in 
sistcd  that  the  Government  has  the  right  at  any  time  to  revoke  the 
contract  l)y  simply  declaring  a  surj)lus? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  to-day  we  choose  to  declare  an}'  additional 
surj)lus  we  could  revoke  the  contract? 

(ren.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  doing  that  ? 

Gon.  Menoher.  Of  declaring  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  revoking  the  contract  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Well,  unless  there  is  some  need  for  it,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  expressed  your  own  opinion  with  n^ard  to 
the  i)olicv  of  selling  to  pilots 

Gen.  Menoher  (interi)osing\  We  have  a  certain  number  of  planes 
declared  as  surplus.  Tne  calculations  were  based  on  our  program. 
and  as  I  see  it  now  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  can  declare 
any  more  surplus;  that  we  need  all  of  the  2,000  planes  wehave.  We 
know,  though,  if  we  sim{)ly  wanted  to  breach  tne  contract  we  covld 
do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that  without  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason. 

Mr.  Frear.  W>,  are  agreed  on  that.  Of  course  the  whole  question 
would  come  up  then  as  to  whether  the  Goveniment  would  have  fared 
better,  and  properly  so,  by  selling  to  individuals — and  of  couree  vour 
objection  to  that  lies  in  the  question  of  safety  of  the  individuals  in 
flying  and  the  failure  to  give  a  guaranty? 
'  Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  1  have  not  gone  into  the  question  whether  the  (lov- 
ernment  could  have  inspected  these  machines,  because  you  say  the 
Curtiss  people  sold  them  and  people  were  killed  after  that? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  But  your  belief  is,  we  ought  not  to  sell,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  pilots? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  I  do  riot  quite  mean  to  go  as  strong  as  that. 
I  say,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  these  planes  woularemain  in  the  hands 
of  responsible  pilots  we  could  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  Prear.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  objection? 

Gen.  Menoher.  More  or  less.  I  believe  it  would»be  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world,  not  only  for  the  public  at  large  in  the  matter 
of  the  safety  of  the  public,  but  also  as  to  the  matter  of  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  aviation.  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take in  the  world  for  us  to  sell  planes  to  just  anybody  who  has  the 
pric^  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Standard  Co.  bid  on  airplanes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  this  letter  again. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right. 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  my  letter  of  March  24,  1919,  to  Mr.  Hare, 
Assistant  Director  of  Munitions,  in  section  10  of  that  letter  I  said: 

Messrs.  Mingle  and  Williams  have  made  a  tentative  offer  on  the  Standard  planes, 
and  a  quantity  of  Curtiss  OX-5  motors.  They  have  made  no  definite  offer.  Their 
tentative  offer  is  not  as  high  as  the  Curtiss  offer  for  the  same  material.  The  offer  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  is  the  only  definite  offer  for  any  large 
quantity  of  this  material  that  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  we  sold  Standard  machines  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 
because  their  offer  was  better? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  oflFer  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  was  the  only  definite 
offer  for  any  large  quantity  of  this  material  that  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  the  machines  were  offered  for  sale  who  would 
determine  whether  they  were  of  as  good  a  type  as  the  machines  which 
they  retained  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  recollect  they  would  check  that  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  appear  in  correspondence  of  your  department? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  called  to  your  attention  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  can  not  recollect  just  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  I  understand,  the  policy  of  the  department  is  in 
case  any  more  planes  are  sold  they  will  not  be  sold  except  by  order 
of  the  War  Department. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Unless  I  can  devise  some  better  machinery  for 
putting  the  machines  in  the  hands  of  responsible  parties. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  practical  impossibihty,  because  the  pilot 
himself  could  turn  around  and  sell  it  to  an  individual  and  there  would 
be  no  method  of  following  the  use  of  the  plane,  if  I  gather  your  idea. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  suggestion,  General.  Wo  had  a  great  many 
thousand  pilots.  It  was  stated  in  the  testimony  this  afternoon  that 
we  had  something  like  16,000? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  it  was  16,000;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  will  require  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
permit  those  pilots  who  have  been  driving  the  machines  over  the 
battle  fields  to  permit  them  to  buy  from  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  to  those  pilots  who  have 
returned:  ''You  have  served  yoiu*  Government;  vou  have  given 
everything — your  time;  you  have  offered  your  lives  if  necessary — and 
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now  the  Government  says  to  you  to  go  back  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  and 
pay  $5,000  for  a  plane  to  fly,  although  we  sold  it  to  them  for  $800;" 
would  that  be  fair  if  they  are  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
machine  themselves  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  reserve  pilots, 
but  with  the  men. who  have  been  entirely  separated  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  one  can  buy,  of  course,  under  this  arrangement, 
from  th(B  Government;  everybody  has  to  buy  from  the  Curtiss  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Or  from  some  other  companies. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  practically  no  other  company  that  has  thcsi* 
training  planes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  course  there  are  sales  to  some  other  companies 
in  small  numbers;  to  other  manufacturers  of  planes,  now  and  tJien. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  justice  and  fairness  to  these  pilots,  these  11,000 
pilots,  or  whatever  the  proportion  of  them  is  who  can  present  certifi- 
cates of  ability  to  fly  and  test  the  machine  themselves,  would  it  not 
be  the  fair  thing  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  to  permit  these  machine^ 
to  be  sold  to  them  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Perhaps  so.  I  think,  though,  that  there  is  no 
great  number  of  pilots  who  wanted  to  secure  planes;  there  were  only 
169  who  made  inquiries. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  no  advertising.  There  were  no  offere 
except  from  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  buy  them? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  was  none,  excepting  as  they  called  on  the 
telephone,  etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  they  had  said,  "We  will  sell  100  planes  to  this  com- 
pany and  100  to  that  company,  or  100  to  this  city  or  to  that  city," 
of  course  you  might  have  gotten  very  many  more  bids.  That  is 
possible  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  these  planes  was 
very  generally  known  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  mentioned  in  here  two  or  three  times  in  vour 
memorandum  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  the  Air  Service  to  look 
out  for  politicians.    Col.  Deeds  felt  that  it  was  a  pretty  serious 

Proposition  to  say  to  a  company,  "Yes,  you  can  buy  at  your  own 
gures'';  he  thoughfthat  was  subject  to  criticism.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  who  were  politicians  and  the  Question  of  who  Deeds 
meant  and  everything  else  resolves  itself  largely  into  a  menUl 
standard.  A  pohtician  may  be  just  as  much  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  and  may  have  just  as  high  standards  as  a  man 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  War  Department,  even  in  the  air  branch. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  would  not  say  but  what  that  is  true  and  that 
politicians  may  be  actuated  by  public  standards  equally  as  high  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  the  sug:gestion  that  arises  when  it  appears  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of  politicians— and  I  take  that  to 
mean  he  refers  to  men  in  public  life — they  try  to  put  it  so  that  on  its 
face  it  is  a  public  sale,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  public 
sales  except  to  the  Curtiss  Co.,  which  bought  $5,000  planes  for  $800. 
a  total  of  $2,700,000  for  what  was  worth  :8)20,000,000. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Thirteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  the  facts  are  very  clear  and  that  they  are 
agreed  upon.     I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  to  ask. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  at  the 
time  and  now,  the  Government  made  a  very  good  bargain  in  the  sale 
of  those  planes  at  the  price  received,  when  you  consider  the  deteriora- 
tion that  goes  on  and  the  storage  space  that  is  necessary  to  care  for 
those  planes,  and  the  labor,  etc.  Those  all  affect  the  proposition  to  a 
great  extent, 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true,  but  of  course  we  have  been  keeping 
these  goods  eight  months  in  stora<^e,  except  as  Curtiss  could  take 
them  off  our  hands,  during  which  time  if  it  had  been  knox^Ti  to  the 
public  and  to  these  11,000  observers,  imdoubtedly  a  good  many 
machines  would  have  been  sold  so  that  they  would  not  have  been  in 
storage.     Just  how^  many  is  problematical. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  a  smalU  percentage  would  have  been  sold 
and  the  rest  would  have  still  been  left  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  your  thought.  I  want  to  ask  one  question, 
which  is  very  important  on  this  subject.  What  is  your  judgment — 
you  are  now  in  charge  of  the  aircraft  work  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  suggestion,  if  you  have  anv  to  make, 
regarding  the  future  policy  of  handling  the  aircraft  problem  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  refer  to  the  matter  of  a  separate  Air  Service  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  whether  or  not  you  think  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  should  have  separate  branches,  or 
what  is  your  judgment  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  a  separate  Air 
Service  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  believe  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  least  retain  its  own  control  over  the  machines  used  by  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  They  will  do  that  under  any  proposed 
separate  Air  Service,  as  tar  as  I  can  learn. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  to-day  the  Government  were  confronted  with 
another  war,  what  would  be  the  methods  of  providing  the  Army  with 
new  aircraft;  would  you  believe  that  it  would  be  proper  to  let  it  re- 
main with  the  department  the  same  as  it  has  been  m  the  past  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  see  no  reason  just  now  to  think  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  function  properly.  This  matter  of  a  separate  Air 
Service  is  a  thing  that  involves  another  department,  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  of  the  Government  and  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  it  is  an 
exceedmgly  important  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainlv. 

Gen.  Menoher.  And  that  is  something  that  should  be  looked  into 
at  once.  It  should  be  given  grave  thought,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  given  the  grave  thought  that  the  matter  demands.  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  the  support  of  the  separate  Air  Service  plan  is  bom  of 
dissatisfaction.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  at  not 
getting  promotion,  and  some  of  it  is  due  to  a  desire  for  more  rapid 
advancement  in  the  future,  a  feeling  that  perhaps  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  not  entirely  in  sjrmpathy  with  a  man  and  that  it  does  not 
understand  the  problem.  We  are  not  as  temperamental  as  they 
seem  to  be. 
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Mr.  Frear.  It  comes  from  people  inside  the  department,  but  the 
people  outside  the  department  who  have  drafted  these  appeals  are  not 
connected  with  the  War  Department. 

Gen.  Menoher.  But  a  very  great  deal  of  the  support,  I  think, 
does  come  from  people  in  the  W  ar  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  comes  from  very  able  men  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment who  are  flyers  and  who  had  actual  service  in  the  war  and  who 
had  good  records  in  flying,  and  of  course  we  can  not  discount  the  fact 
that  their  judgment  ought  to  have  some  bearing  even  though  thev 
are  sensitive  over  the  lact  that  they  have  been  demoted,  which  \ 
understand  is  your  stand. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  said  it  was  laigely  due  to  that;  I  said  in  a 
measure  it  was  due  to  a  desire  perhaps  to  better  their  condition. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  disap- 

E ointment  which  was  created  over  the  absolute  failure  of  the  War 
department  to  make  good  during  the  war  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  judgment  they  have  formed  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  say  that  that  should  be  an  element  entering 
into  their  judgment  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  would  naturallv  affect  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  affect  it  to  a  lai^ge 
extent?  Take  the  case  where  certain  men  in  the  War  Department 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $640,000,000  for  an  aircraft 
program. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  the  aircraft  program  fell  down. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  it  fell  down  not  because  of  your  parties 
pation,  let  me  say,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  it,  because  1  know 
TOU  had  no  part  in  that;  but  it  lell  down  while^  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department,  a  department  that  has  never  functioned  in  the 
matter  of  commercial  business.     Has  it  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  understand,  it  fell  down  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Department,  but  the  War  Department  called  into  service 
what  it  considered,  and  I  guess  what  the  country  at  lai^  considered, 
the  best  judgment  we  had  in  the  country  in  that  respect.  At  least 
the  attempt  was  made  to  do  that.  Now,*  if  they  had  been  called  int4» 
service  in  a  separate  department  I  believe  the  same  results  would 
have  been  obtained :  they  would  have  called  in  the  same  men  and  the 
same  result  would  have  been  obtained,  because  from  what  I  can 
learn  those  that  were  called  in  to  service  were  given  unlimited  funds, 

Mr.  Frear.  And  unUmited  power. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Would  not  the  same  thing  have  occurred  if  a 
separate  department  had  been  created  and  these  same  gentlemen 
had  been  called  in  for  service  in  that  department  They  were  not 
hampered  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  question  addressed  to  me  contained  a  proviaaon 
that  makes  a  distinction;  if  these  same  gentlemen  were  called  iu, 
undoubtedly  that  would  be  true. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  these  same  men  were  called  in  that  woidd  be  true, 
but  was  there  any  other  department  that  fell  down  in  an  importent 
branch  of  the  service  Uke  tne  Aircraft,  where  the  entire  power  wa* 
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given  by  the  officer  in  charge,  Gen.  Squier,  to  Deeds,  and  afterwards 
to  others  who,  whether  for  a  personal  interest  or  otherwise,  failed  to 
meet  the  pledges  and  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment, although  Congress  did  its  full  share  in  providing  the  money; 
is  there  any  other  department  than  the  War  Department  that  fell 
down  like  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  to  the  same  extent.  But  the  thing  that  has 
been  lost  sight  of  is  the  element  of  time.  The  element  of  tune  in  the 
production  of  aeroplanes  is  the  most  important  one  of  all,  I  think. 
T*o  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  important  it  is,  we  invited  bids  for 
200  of  these  Martin  bombers  to  be  produced.  That  was  done  about 
April  of  this  year,  the  planes  to  be  delivered  by  the  1st  of  April,  1920. 
That  was  a  year  and  three  montlis.  At  first  the  manufacturers  said 
they  could  not  do  it.  They  called  Mr.  Martin,  the  inventor  of  the 
plane,  and  he  was  an  engineer  and  a  very  high  type  of  man,  and  he 
said  they  could  not  do  it;  but  we  insisted. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Time.  We  insisted  that  it  must  be  by  that  time. 
We  wanted  to  see  what  could  be  done;  we  wanted  to  test  out  this 
matter.  He  went  and  figured  and  called  in  his  best  experts  to  figure 
on  the  matter,  and  he  finally  said  that  by  increasing  his  facilities  to  a 
certain  amount  he  might  be  able  to  do  it;  but  he  gave  as  an  irreducible 
minimum  for  the  timing  up  of  his  plant,  that  is,  getting  the  tools  ready 
to  go  into  production,  34  weeks ;  that  is  eight  months.  He  said  he  could 
not  get  ready  under  any  circimistances  to  begin  to  produce  a  plane 
in  the  quantify  that  was  needed  to  fill  that  program  until  the  expira- 
tion of  34  weeks.  You  see,  that  is  quite  a  time,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question  yesterday  in  regard  to  this  Spad  contract, 
that,  they  continue  with  the  order  in  so  far  as  planes  have  been 
contracted  for  production,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  only  two 
weeks'  time  elapsed  between  those  two  telegrams. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  on  the  23d  ? 

Gen.  Menoheii-  Yes;  so  that  I  think  as  a  rule  the  element  of  time 
is  lost  sight  of  in  this  matter  of  the  production  of  planes.  The  plane 
is  a  very  delicate  machine.  I  know  that  the  Martin  bomber  rates 
about  as  simple  in  construction  as  any  machine,  and  it  contains 
16,000  different  pieces.  It  can  not  be  produced  in  five  minutes;  it 
requires  a  very  high  type  of  skilled  workmen  to  produce  it.  During 
the  time  they  were  producing  in  this  country  a  gi-eat  many  we  had 
4,000,000  men  taken  out  of  production,  an(f  the  wonder  to  me  has 
been  that  we  got  along  in  the  matter  of  production  as  fast  as  we  did. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed  the  airplane 
program  was  coming  along  pretty  fast. 

\&.  Frear.  In  what  particulars,  outside  of  the  DH-4^s? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  DH-4.  I  am  not  trviiig 
to  defend  it.  I  think  that  the  DH-4  could  be  improved.  I  think 
the  Liberty  engine  was  very  good,  but  I  am  not  aefendiiig  the  air 
program  at  all;  but  I  mean  to  invite  attention  to  the  element  of  time, 
which  must  be  considered  in  anything  having  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  as  complicated  a  piece  of  machinery  as  an  aeroplane.  I 
learned  last  night  that  in  the  Browning  gun  alone  it  took  13  months 
to  get  into  quantity  production. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Some  of  these  aeroplane  factories  had  a  large  part  of 
theu-  force  idle,  according  to  the  testimony  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  one  case  the  promised  testimony  will  show  90  per  cent 
of  the  full  force  in  the  Curtiss  Plane  Co.  itself  was  idle  a  good  share  of 
the  time.  The  testimony  before  the  Thomas  committee  is  that  over 
60  per  cent  of  these  men  were  idle.  Now,  the  suggestion  of  some  one 
was  in  answer  to  that  that  it  was  bcause  they  were  waiting  for 
orders ;  but  the  orders  were  not  forthcoming  and  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. A  Spad  would  be  ordered,  and  then  tlie  order  would  be  coun- 
termanded, and  six  months  afterwards  the  order  for  the  same  Spad 
was  countermanded  another  order  would  be  put  in  force.  The  diffi- 
culty, contended  in  the  Hughes  report,  as  I  gather,  is  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  vacillation,  which  may  have  been  due  to  personal  interests. 
Here  is  the  suggestion  Mr.  Hughes  makes  there :  The  Liberty  motor 
which  went  into  quantity  production  required  one  ignition  svstem. 
It  permitted  none  other.  It  is  the  only  motor  that  requires  that: 
not  a  single  motor  used  in  any  foreign  plane  requires  that  system. 
That  is  true? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Delco  system  came  from  Dayton,  from  Dee<i>. 
who  had  charge  and  who  was  a  side  partner  of  Talbot t,  and  they  were 
the  ones  that  were  getting  all  the  contracts  for  the  ignition  system  for 
this  new  motor  that  was  oeing  developed.  Would  it  not  seem  prob- 
able that  that  effort  to  concentrate  upon  that  one  hiachine  instead 
of  manufactiuing  other  machines  and  other  planes,  which  was  the 
safe  course  to  pursue,  would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  our  program. 
and  that  that  was  the  prime  cause ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  waiting 
for  other  parts  that  are  needed  in  a  machine.  In  France,  in  En^ancT 
and  Italy  they  manufactured  planes  and  engines  and  sold  them  to  us 
constantly.  We  had  to  get  them,  because  we  made  a  pitiful  showing: 
we  only  had  213  American  planes,  and  those  of  obsolete  type,  on  the 
front  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  So,  is  it  not  possible,  and  I  say 
it  is,  because  the  committee  is  very  much  interested  in  ascertaining 
where  we  fell  down  so  badly,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  failure  was 
largely  due  to  their  not  beginning  the  production  of  other  machines, 
such  as  were  recommended  by  Gen.  Foulois  and  Col.  Clark  and  by  the 
Bowling  Commission,  instead  of  concentrating  everything  on  the 
Liberty  motor?  Gen.  Squier  himself  said  we  cast  the  die  for  the 
Liberty  motor,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  made  a  good  move,  but  oor 
boys  had  no  protection  in  Europe,  except  with  foreign  planes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  felt  on  the  other  side — and  I  am  speaking  from 

the  standpoint  of  men  of  the  line — we  felt  that  there  was  some  mistake 

I  being  made,  that  our  Government  concentrated  on  one  thing  and  did 

'  not  take  the  best  ships  in  use  over  there  and  absolutely  repnxlucv 

j  them  here.     That  was  the  feeling  that  existed,  and  I  know  it  exi^teil 

I  in  my  division.     While  we  felt  that  the  people  at  home  were  behind 

us  and  were  doing  the  best  they  knew  how  to  help  us  out,  we  hoped 

I  that  the  aeroplane  program  would  permit  us  to  have  a  little  better 

I  protection  on  the  front  Ime.     We  used  to  take  our  glasses — and  this  ti 

an  actual  fact-  -and  scan  thesky for  the  sightof  the  oillion-doilar  plane 

i  that  wo  hoped  was  coming. 

j  Mr.  Frear.  As  Rickenbacher  said  when  he  looked  at  the  l)H-4  it 

I  was  clumsy — I  suppose  with  the  idea  of  maneuvering — it  was  impo^ 

sible  to  use  for  an}'  fighting  qualities. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  not  a  fighting  plane. 
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Mr.  Fkear.  And  of  course  his  criticism  and  his  judgment  ought  to 
be  as  good  as  anybody's,  and  his  criticisms  were  very  severe  as  to  it. 

We  have  digressed  a  little,  but  it  is  very  important  to  have  your 
view  of  the  future  of  aircraft. 

Gen.  Mengherv  I  have  many  other  side  lights  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  go  into  it  more  fully  later  on,  but  I  have  a  lot 
of  notes  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  the  committee  is  open-minded  on  this  subject, 
and  if  you  have  anything  you  care  to  submit  to  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  it. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  expected  when  the  regular  committees  had  hear- 
ings on  this  proposition  for  a  separate  Air  Service  that  1  would  most 
probably  be  called  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  make  fuller 
notes  at  this  time. 

Mr,  Frear.  Undoubtedly  when  the  policy  is  determined  you  will 
be  called.  Of  course  ours  ynll  be  a  suggestion  based  on  the  testimony 
that  we  get  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  clear  understandhig  about 
those  letters. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  may  be  handed  in  as  exhibits. 

Gen.  Menouek.  The  whole  correspondence  should  be  on  file, 
because  it  all  has  a  bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  that  will  bo  filed  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  were  marked  ^'Exhibit  No.  107* 
(Gen.  Menoher).") 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  to  take  this  set  and  put  it  hi  j)roper 
shape  so  that  it  will  be  submitted  and  arran<z:ed  in  proper  order. 

^Ir.  Frear.  If  we  are  gone  when  you  file  it  you  can  file  it  with 
Chairman  Graham  of  the  general  committee  and  the  reporter  will 
note  that  it  is  to  be  filed  as  an  exhibit  when  it  is  received. 

Gen.  Mexoher.  I  will  put  a  memorandiun  on  of  what  the  exhibit 
consists.     1  will  probablv  be  a])le  to  bring  it  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Freak.  All  right.' 

Thank  you,  verv  much,  General. 

Mai.  FouLois.  J  only  want  to  make  one  sugcro-tion  and  that  is 
that  I  gather  your  investigation  will  ultimately  have  a  recommen- 
dation attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  not  yet  decided  what  we  will  do  on  that  point. 
It  \vill  depend  on  future  action. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  j)oint  that  I  wanted  to  ])ring  up  was  this.  I 
was  more  than  pleased  to  hear  Gen.  Menoher  biing  out  his  statement. 
I  have  tried  in  the  last  10  years  hi  the  aviation  service  to  get  every- 
body to  express  their  o])inion  on  this  matter,  and  endeavor  to  help  the 
flying  men  in  solving  the  military  problems,  and  I  honestly  ho]>e  that 
Gen.  Menoher  will  call  upon  all  the  flying  men  to  ex])ress  their  opin- 
ions frankly.  In  France  while  I  was  still  brigadier  general  1  made 
my  expressions  of  opinion  without  fear  of  demotion  or  anything  else. 
Alter  21  years'  service  there  is  no  human  being  in  the  Army  to  point 
to  one  smgle  instance  where  I  have  failed  in  loyalty  to  ni}'  superior 
officers,  and  as  I  say  I  l>rought  the  matter  out  over  there  fearlessly 
without  fear  of  demotion,  and  I  am  ]ierfectly  ready  to  go  on  to-day 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  experience  I  have  had,  the  oldest  flying  man 


» Exhibit  referred  to  not  submitted. 
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in  the  service  in  the  Army  to-day,  with  21  years'  experience  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  Army.  I  am  ready  to  put  that  service 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  That  has  been  my  attitude  for 
21  years  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gen. 
Menoher's  remarks  did  not  apply  to  me,  because  I  think  he  knows 
now  of  my  record,  and  his  remarks  as  regards  promotion,  I  think,  he 
did  not  mean  to  apply  to  me.  There  are  a  great  many  officers  whi» 
think  of  nothing  but  promotion.  I  think  90  per  cent  of  the  officers 
in  the  Regular  Army  put  their  personal  ambitions  ahead  of  their 
duty  to  the  Government,  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  before  you. 
and  it  is  inmiaterial  to  me  what  the  decision  may  be  in  regard  to  my 
saying  what  I  think.  When  I  am  under  oath  I  will  say  what  is  tht» 
truth,  and  I  honestly  hope  that  when  the  question  of  a  separate  air 
service  comes  up  the  flying  men,  who  risked  their  lives  for  years  and 
years  in  this  manner,  will  have  a  right  to  talk  and  have  a  right  x** 
get  up  and  express  their  opinions. 

I  tnought  this  over  for  two  or  three  years  and  I  wish  to  say  riplit 
now  that  I  am  prepared  to  submit  an  argument,  either  before  thi*^ 
committee  or  any  committee  that  takes  this  question  up,  that  in  mv 
opinion  those  men  should  not  be  held  blameless  who  are  responsihfe 
for  the  Air  Service,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  the  blame  ha-^ 
rested  with  the  governing  authorities  of  the  United  States  Army:  tl.*' 
governing  authorities  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Army  are  the  Greneral  Staff.  I  an; 
prepared  at  any  time  to  sit  down  and  give  my  opinion  as  based  ou 
the  results  of  21  years'  service  in  the  Army  and  11  years  in  the  Avia- 
tion Service,  that  the  General  StaflF  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  can 
not  point  to  one  single  instance  of  a  Greneral  Staff  officer  who  has  ha<l 
anything  constructive  to  do  with  the  development  of  aviation  to-dar. 
I  have  insisted  that  they  should  rive  aviation  precedence.  TTie  (liif f 
of  Staff  in  his  testimony  before  tne  House  Appropriations  Committ*^- 
said  it  was  a  fourth  arm  and  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  that  is  the  first  announcement  of  an 
opinion  that  I  have  seen  in  1 1  years  of  aviation  duty,  and  I  hope  they 
will  keep  it  up.  For  1 1  years  they  have  done  notmng  while  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  an  Air  Service  poHcy,  and  that  is  the  first  announr*- 
ment  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  say  this,  General,  that  so  far  as  that  is  conc«Tnt^i 
I  know  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  get  any  information.  What  ii- 
action  may  be,  of  course,  is  problematical.  As  to  any  recommenda- 
tion regaraing  the  future,  we  do  not  care  to  assume  jurisdiction  we  «•• 
not  possess,  unless  the  information  should  be  desired. 

I  will  say,  in  addition  to  that,  any  man  who  has  been  in  the  servii  •• 
and  who  wears  the  gold  chevrons  no  one  who  has  not  been  in  tr- 
active service  under  similar  conditions  has  a  right  to  criticize  him.  an*' 
we  will  accept  his  judgment  as  of  great  value.  I  believe  we  are  a!i 
inclined  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  Air  Service. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  One  more  point  is  this,  as  I  said  before,  there  i>  n  ■ 
officer  under  whom  I  have  served  who  can  rightfully  accuse  rae  •■:" 
disloyalty  or  insubordiantion.     While  I  have  disagree<l   cm  man\ 

Foints,  whatever  thing  I  have  been  ordered  to  do  in  a  certain  manner 
proceeded  to  do  as  directed;  and  I  want  Gen.  Menoher  to  feel  that 
in  all  this  work  it  is  mv  very  earnest  desire  to  assist  him.  and  I  kn«»^ 
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how  much  he  needs  assistance  over  in  that  department^  and  how 
greatly  he  needs  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  those  under  him. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  We  certainly  need  all  the  assistance  we  can  get  on  this 
problem,  and  we  are  glad  to  get  it  from  every  source,  I  am  sure,  and 
will  weigh  it  carefully. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  I  had  absolutely  no 
reference  to  Maj.  Foulois  or  to  any  other  officer  when  I  made  the 
statement  that  perhaps  a  small  element  were  in  the  service  who  were 
perhaps  looking  for  their  futuer  advancement,  etc.  That  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Gen.  Foulois. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  carries  out  my  statement,  that  the  man  with  the 
gold  chevrons — and  I  speak  of  that  because  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  people  I  know  wear  them,  including  both  Gen.  Foulois  and 
yourself — ^no  one  is  in  a  position  to  question  the  judgment  or  the 
laimess  in  such  matters  so  far  as  sincerity  and  real  value  goes.  We 
can  determine  the  weight  after  all  parties  have  been  heard  and  know 
the  full  value  of  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  the  imderstanding  is  that  Gen.  Menoher  and  Maj. 
Foulois  will  appear  here  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Freak.  Yes ;  for  a  brief  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  just  wanted  to  complete  my  examination. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  will  be  our  purpose.  The  committee  will 
now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  8,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 

Committee  on  War  Expenditures, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  August  8,  1919. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Menoher  on  yesterday 
in  regard  to  the  Curtiss  airplane  contract  I  desire  to  enter  into  the 
record  a  letter  sent  by  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  to-day  to 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  which  reads  as  follows: 

August  8,  1919. 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washingiony  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  At  the  hearing  when  you  recently  teetified  before  our  sub- 
committee, it  is  my  recollection  that  you  stated  you  had  given  orders  or  directions 
for  the  sale  of  Government  motors  and  airplanes  to  individual  purchasers  at  the  same 
price  that  has  been  paid  by  the  Curtiss  Co.,  to  wit:  Four  hundred  dollars  for  the 
Curtiss  JN-4,  $200  for  the  Standard  J-1,  and  $400  for  the  OX-5  motors. 

The  matter  was  presented  before  our  'committee  yeriteiday  in  the  discussion  with 
Gen.  Menoher,  of  the  Curtiss  airplane  contract,  wnere  $20,000,000  of  Government 
material  had  been  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  for  $2,700,000.  This  was  without  adverr 
tisement  of  sale  as  authorized  l)y  law  either  in  small  or  large  parcels,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  goes.  Gen.  Menoher  stated  he  has  received  no  orders  or  instructions,  and 
would  be  opjx)sed  to  individual  sales  on  the  ground  that  it  might  injure  the  lives  of 
pilots  and  others  who  might  thus  secure  possession  of  a  machine.  His  position  was 
stated  frankly,  and  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  own  idea.  His  testimony  further 
discloses  that  he  believed  any  sales  in  the  future  should  be  made  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 
rather  than  to  pilots  and  other  would-be  purchasers. 

This  is  entirely  different,  as  I  understand,  from  vour  own  position.  Gen.  Menoher 
admitted  that  under  the  provision  which  may  declare  further  surplus  in  aircraft 
contracts,  the  contract  could  be  canceled  by  either  of  the  i)artie8  upon  such  declara- 
tion by  the  Government.  This  gives  the  Government  the  right  to  cancel  the  Curtiss 
contracts,  if  the  department  chooses  to  declare  any  further  Curtiss  airplane  material 
surplus.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  offers  received  from  would-be 
purchasers,  which  I  am  informed  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  Air  Service 
bureau. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  inquiries  have  been  received  ])y  the  Air  Service  for  a 
total  of  1,102  Ciu-tiss  and  Standard  planes.  Requests  came  from  169  qualified  flyers, 
others  may  be  included  but  did  not  so  sign  themselves.  No  public  advertisements 
were  ever  given  for  such  sales,  as  authorized  by  law.  The  inquiries  concerning  offers 
for  Standard  planes  reached  from  $100  to  $600  without  motors.  The  Standard  was 
sold  the  Curtiss  Co.  in  quantity  for  $200.  The  OX-5  motor  also  was  sold  to  the  Curtiss 
Co.  at  from  $200  to  $3,000.  The  general  average  of  offers  for  the  Curtiss  plane  is  $1 ,600. 
Over  11 ,000  accredited  flyers  were  shown  to  have  qualified  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
Among  the  bids  offered  were  those  received  from  transportation  companies  and  aviation 
schools,  which  organizations  it  has  been  urged  would  do  much  to  advance  aviation  in 
the  country. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  any  considerable  sales  can  be  made  at  the  prices  quoted,  the 
pilots  wno  have  done  their  part  duting  the  war  should  be  given  some  recognition. 
They  are  to-day  obliged  to  buy  from  the  Curtiss  Co.  for  $5,000  or  $3,500  for  used  mach- 
ines, which  were  sold  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  by  the  Government  for  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  that  amount. 

The  point  that  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  the  lives  of 
men  is  of  questionable  merit,  under  all  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Some  gentleman  here  the  other  day  told  me  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  planes  purchased  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  were 
to  be  torn  down  and  were  not  to  be  sold  as  completed  planes.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  do  not,  but  I  should  say  that  most  probably,  that 
is  almost  certainly  the  case  because  our  planes  have  to  be  overnauled 
from  time  to  time  and  planes  in  storage  have  to  be  examined  and  have 
been  cut  into  in  the  fabric  to  see  that  the  woodwork  is  intact.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  glue  in  the  construction  and  parts  would  be  needed 
for  the  repair  of  others. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  presume  there  are  a  good  many  diflFerent  machines 
represented  in  the  total  number  disposed  of. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  even  sent  planes  to  Europe  without  engines 
in  order  that  the  plane  parts  might  be  used  as  spares. 

Mr.  Lea.  Day  before  yesterday  I  called  for  certain  information. 
Are  you  prepared  to  furnish  that  information. 

Capt.  Seaton.  The  information  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Frear,  and 
his  secretary  took  it  over  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wanted  to  get  that  into  the  evidence  before  we  left  if  I 
could.  In  the  first  place  I  wanted  the  number  of  engines,  airplane 
engines,  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

Capt.  Seaton.  Unfortunately  the  only  copy  of  that  information 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Frear.     We  can  get  it  for  you  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Please  give  me  the  number  of  types  and  total  number  of 
planes  of  American  manufacture  available  to  the  A.  E.  F.  on  June  30, 
1919,  so  arranged  to  show  separately  those  in  the  zone  of  advance  and 
those  in  the  rear. 

Capt.  Seaton.  Do  you  wish  those  figures  by  word  of  mouth  or 
simply  insert  that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  just  give  this  sheet  to  the 
reporter.  The  reporter  can  insert  this  exhibit  imder  its  proper 
number. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follo\^-s) : 

Number  of  types  and  total  number  of  planes  of  American  manufacture  available 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  on  June  30,  1919,  so  arranged  to  show  separately  those  in  the  zone  <  i 
advance  and  those  in  rear: 


Typw. 

Location. 

D.  H.-4.          ,          U  Pew. 

Toul 

I,  c.>       o.*c.«       I.C.^       o.c.« 

Zone  of  advanc6 

22             141    

I                  1 

14 

Rear: 

Orly     

3 

Romorantin 

116               59   

'.-? 

Grand  total  in  A.  £.  F     

M 

AsofMay21,1919. 
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Mr.  Lea  (continuing).  Now,  gentlemen,  I  presume  this  record  of 
machines  available  to  the  A.  E.  F.  June  30,  1919,  represents  what 
remains  after  the  disposal  or  transfer  of  a  good  many  machines. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  only  the  force  on  the  Rhine  was  operating 
on  the  30th  of  Jime,  1919. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  other  words,  the  Air  Service  had  been  largely  demobil- 
ized as  well  as  other  forces  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  almost  completelv  demobilized. 

Mr.  Lea.  Please  state  the  nmnber  ojf  engines,  planes,  and  air- 
planes which  have  been  received  by  the  A.  E.  F.  from  the  Allies 
(showing  source)  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  and  similar  data  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  each  contracted  for  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice (with  Allies). 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  covers  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  reporter  will  place  in  the  record  this  statement 
under  its  appropriate  exhibit  nimiber. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 


Planes. 

Engines. 

Ordered. 

* 

Deliv- 
ered. 

Ordered. 

Deliv- 
ered. 

French 

Z  14.954 

W488 

20 

4,791 

261 

19 

Z,  Y14,113 

V  349 

151 

X  6,327 

British  

X249 

Italian 

169 

Z— 1,125  planes  and  engines  for  fourth-quarter  training  program  are  included  which  were  not  formally 
contracted  for  with,Frenoh, 

Y— 1.300  Breguet  14-B2  planep  were  to  take  Liberty  enpines  made  in  United  States. 

X— Deliveries  to  Nov.  1«,  1919,  figure  to  Nov.  11  not  available. 

V— 200  S.  E.  6  planes  were  to  take  Ilispano-Suiza  enginee  from  United  States. 

Authority: 

Ordered,  status  of  all  orders  for  airplanes  and  motors,  A.  E.  F. 

Delivered,  armistice  edition.  Weekly  Progress  Report,  A.  E.  F.,  as  corrected  by  letter  of  May  3,  1919, 
from  assistant  C.  A.  S.,  A.  E.  F. 

Mr.  Lea.  Referring  to  this  statement,  General,  I  see  a  plane 
referred  to  as  "Z,''  and  then  giving  the  number. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  refers  to  the  footnotes. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  footnote  refers  to  the  fourth-quarter  training  pro- 
gram.    When  was  that  program  agreed  on  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Capt.  Seaton  tells  me  it  was  not  agreed  upon. 

Capt.  Seaton.  It  so  states.  That  was  our  program  of  traming  for 
the  fourth  quarter.  Those  are  our  wishes  as  expressed,  but  the  French 
never  formally  accepted  the  contract.  A  note  was  made  that  those 
were  not  contracted  for. 

Gen.  Menoher.  This  gives  the  number  of  orders,  French,  British, 
and  Italian,  the  niunber  delivered,  with  certain  footnotes  in  explana- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  the  training  program  was  not  fully  carried 
out.  This  number  ordered  here  included  all  that  were  ordered  on 
contract  and  verbal  agreement,  but  the  program  for  this  last  quarter, 
which  w^as  up  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  was  not  fully  accepted 
by  the  French  and  they  were  not  delivered. 

Mr.  Lea.  No  actual  agreement  was  made  concernmg  the  program 
with  the  French  ? 

Gen.  Menocher.  I  understand  not. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Part  of  these  machines  were  ordered,  but  the  Fren<*h 
never  actually  agreed  to  deliver  them. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  this  does  represent  the  total  nimiber  delivered  by 
France  to  the  United  States  of  airplanes  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  State  what  the  total  number  delivered  by  France  was? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  total  number  delivered  hy  France  was  4.791; 
from  the  British,  261;  and  from  the  Italian,  19.  ' 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  the  total  airplanes  delivered  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Allies  during  the  war  was  what  siun  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Five  thousand  and  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  total  number  of  engines  delivere<I  to  us  by 
the  iUlies  durhig  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  were  6,745  engines  delivered. 

Mr.  Lea.  T  wish  you  would  now  deliver  to  the  committee  tlie  infor- 
mation you  have  prepared  showing  the  number  of  planes  delivered 
and  the  types,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  gift,  from  the  Allie:^  during  the 
war. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  totals  are,  as  of  June  30,  1918,  1,984  training. 
417  service;  total,  2,401  planes.  As  of  November  11,  1918,  training. 
2,605;  service,  2,186;  total,  4,791  planes  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Lea.  These  service  planes  included  both  bombing  and  pursuit 
planes,  did  they? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  Breguet  was  an  observation  and  bombing  t>-pe. 
The  Nieuport  is  a  fighting  type.  The  Salmson  was  an  observation 
and  used  solely  for  observation.  The  Breguet  14B2  is  an  observa- 
tion type,  also  principally  used  for  bombing.  The  Nieuport  28  is  a 
fighting  type.  The  Salmson  is  a  foreign  army  observation  tvpe. 
The  Spads  are  of  fighting  type. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  observation  planes  and  the  Spads,  which  weiv 
the  largest  number,  were  fighting  types. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  reporter  will  mark  this  exhibit  with  its  appropriate 
number  for  the  record. 
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(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Question  No.  12.  Number  and  kinds  of  planes  furnished  American  troops  by  for- 
eign Governments  by  purchase,  lease,  or  gift  for  training  and  battle  purposes  at  tlu^ee 
dates  last  mentioned.  If  any  were  obsolete  or  discarded  by  foreign  Governments  on 
dates  used  by  American  troops,  give  number  and  kind. 

Answer. 

iirplanes  received  by  United  States  Air  Service  from  French  Government  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
[Delivered  by  French  Oovemment  to  dates  below.] 


June  30, 
I     1918. 


TRAINING  PLANES. 


I 


51 
168 


A.  R.I  and  II 

Breguet  E  2 

Caudron  0-3,  G-4,  R  XI 

Farman  F40 i  8 

MoraneXXX 5 

Nieuport  17,21,23,24,248,27,80,81,83 1,236 

Ronleurs ;  142 

Sopwlth  A2,  B2 279 

SpadXIIandXVI 

\(rfsin  VIII 8 


Nov.  11, 
1918. 


Total  training  planes. , 


1,984 


SERVICE  PLANES. 


Breguet  14  A2, 14  B2. 

Nleuport28 

Salnison2  A2 

spad  VII,  XI,  xm.. 


Total  service  planes. 
Grand  total 


138 
98 

2QS 

32 

46 

1,430 

142 

504 
2 
10 


2,605 


40 
176 

76 
125 

263 

208 

649 

1,066 

417 

2,186 

2,401 

4,791 

June  30, 1917,  no  airplanes  delivered. 


AirploTU^  received  by  United  States  Air  Service  from  British  Government  to  Noi.  U, 

1918. 


[Delivered  by  British  Oovemment  to  dates  below.] 


TRAINING  PLANES. 


Avro 

B.E.2E.... 
Cnrti8SjN4. 


Total  training  planes. . 


SERVICE  PLANES. 


D.H.9 

F.E.2B 

S.E.5 

Sopwith  Camel.... 
Sopwlth  Dolphin. 


Total  service  planes . 
Grand  total 


!  JuneSOw 
:     1918. 

Nov.  1, 
1918. 

ooo 

50 
12 
10 

1 

7? 

I 

0 
0 
0 
15 
0 

1 
28 
29 
126 

5 

;            16 

189 

1    ■= 

261 

June  30,  1917,  no  airplanes  delivered. 

Airplanes  received  oy  United  States  Air  Service  from  Italian  Government  to 
November  11, 1918  (delivered  by  Italian  Government):  Training,  S.  I.  A.,  19  received 
in  February,  1918. 
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The  airplanes  used  by  American  pilots  were  of  identical  types  with  those  used  by 
allied  pilots  during  the  same  period  of  time  and  the  percentajge  of  the  best  and  latest 
service  types  was  higher  in  the  American  Air  Service  than  in  the  French,  from  whom 
we  purchased  our  airplanes. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  airplane  productionin  the  world .  both  the  Allies  and  the  enemy 
found  it  necessary  to  use  in  inactive  sectors  airplanes  tnat  were  not  of  the  latest  up- 
to-date  type  in  order  to  reserve  those  of  the  latest  types  for  active  sectors.  This  use 
of  airplanes  not  of  the  latest  types  was  less  frequent  in  the  American  Army  than 
in  other  armies. 

Attention  is  invited  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  when  new  airplanes  were 
produced  and  had  actually  been  tested,  that  it  took  at  least  a  year  or  more  to  replace 
m  quantity  the  out-of-date  types  by  the  latest  types.  Furthermore,  by  the  time 
these  latest  types  reached  the  front,  it  was  often  tne  case  that  some  newer  t>'pe  bad 
been  develop^  and  that  plans  were  on  foot  to  replace  all  airplanes  by  the  latter 

Officers  who  will  certify:  Cedric  E.  Fauntleroy,  major,  Technical  Section,  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  (flyer);  Averil  Tilden,  chief,  Airplane  Motor  Divirion, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  (discharged);  J.  W.  Satterfield,  major,  assistant  chief 
supply,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  (flyer)  (discharged). 

Authority:  Armistice  edition  report  on  Progress  of  Air  Service,  part  2,  pacre  20; 
also,  tables  accompanying  letter  from  Chief  of  Air  Service,  American  Expeoitionary 
Forces,  dated  May  3,  1919,  to  Director  of  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  were  received  from  the  British  Government 
as  of  June  30,  1918,  no  training  planes  and  15  service  planes.  As  of 
November  11,  1918,  there  were  received  72  training  planes,  1^9 
service  planes,  a  total  of  261  planes  on  November  11. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  service  planes  delivered  by  the  British  Government- 
did  they  include  both  fighting  and  bombing  planes  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  oiuy  one  D.  H.  type;  F.  E. 
2B,  Sopwith  Camel,  and  Sopwith  Dolphin. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  D.  ET.  9,  of  which  there  was  only  one,  is  used 
for  no  service  purpose.  Its  normal  use  on  the  front  by  the  Britth 
was  in  connection  with,  chiefly,  observation  and  a  limited  amount  of 
bombing.  The  F.  E.  2B  is  a  second-rate  bombing  type  formerly 
used  for  bombing  until  it  was  superseded  by  more  advanced  typo. 
They  were  purchased  bv  our  Government  primarily  for  use  in  night 
observation.  The  S.  E.  5  is  a  fighting  type  and  purchased  bv  our 
Government  for  that  purpose.  The  Sopwith  Camel  is  also  a  figThting 
type  and  was  utilized  for  fighting  purposes.  The  Sopwith  Dolphin 
is  a  fighting  tyye  and  the  few  that  we  purchased  were  purchased  for 
test  and  experimentation  with  the  ultimate  idea,  if  satisfactory,  for 
our  service,  that  an  additional  number  would  be  purchased  for  fight- 
ing nurposes. 

Mr.  Lea.  We  have  covered  the  Italian,  l^ave  we? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Here  is  the  Italian.  Of  the  S.  I.  A.  there  were  11* 
received  in  February,  1918,  from  the  Italian  Government;  training 
planes,  19  of  them. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  They  were  purchased  foi  advanced  training.  They 
were  very  fast  and  very  maneuverable  machines  and  used  primarily 
in  our  Air  Service  for  advanced  training  camps. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  state  at  this  time  the  total  number  of  airplanes 
and  engines  available  to  the  A.  E.  F.  during  the  war;  that  i**,machinft» 
and  engines  delivered  both  by  the  Allies  and  by  the  United  Stat^^ 
production  for  the  use  of  the  American  force  in  Europe  I 

Capt.  Seaton.  We  have  given  you  the  figures  on  planes  received 
from  foreign  Governments  to  the  date  of  the  armistice.  I  can  imme- 
diately supply  the  total  planes  received  from  the  United  States  to 
November  16,  or  can  later  supply  the  number  as  of  November  1 1. 
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Mr.  Lea.  The  date  is  practically  the  same,  so  I  wish  you  would 
give  to  the  reporter  the  number  supplied  up  to  the  16th  of 
November,  1918. 

Gen.  Menoheb.  The  total  number  is  1,321;  American,  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  planes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  the  number  of  engines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  This  is  to  November  16,  from  the  United  States, 
2,119,  which  includes  36  La  Rhone,  the  remainder  all  being  libertv. 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  that  include  any  planes  or  engines  suppned  to  tne 
Navy? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  at  this  time  have  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
engines  and  planes  supplied  the  Navy  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  soon  can  you  fiu-nish  the  reporter  with  the  number 
of  planes  and  engines  up  to  November  11? 

Capt.  Seaton.  It  would  take  about  an  hoiu*. 

Mr.  Lea.  Suppose,  if  you  can  furnish  those  to-day,  you  give  them 
up  to  November  11. 

Capt.  Seaton.  Yes. 
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Mr..  Lea.  I  wish  you  would  now  give  me  the  information  you  have 
prepared  as  to  American  production  of  planes  and  enj^ines  during  the 
war. 

Gen.  MoNOiiER.  I  have  here  charts  which  give  by  month  and  by 
manufacture  the  information  desired  in  regard  to  both  planes  and 
engines. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  ask  that  the  reporter  place  these  charts  in  evidence 
under  their  appropriate  titles  and  exhibit  numbers. 

I  wish  you  would  kindly  state  the  total  nimiber  of  engines  produced 
in  America  during  the  war  up  to  the  11th  day  of  November,  1918. 
What  is  the  total  planes  for  that  period  ? 

Capt.  Seaton.  Airplanes  delivered  during  the  period  of  the  war 
were  11,760  and  engines  for  the  same  period,  80,630. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  American  production  ? 

Capt.  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  the  total  number  of  planes  and  engines 
made  available,  including  domestic  and  foreign  production,  and 
deliveries  during  the  war  ? 

Capt.  Seaton.  The  total  number  of  planes  delivered  by  the  Vnited 
States  and  by  our  allies  to  the  American  air  forces  was  16,831  and 
the  total  engines  were  37,375. 

Mr.  Lea.  General,  have  you  the  letters  which  you  yesterday 
promised  to  arrange  in  chronological  order  and  fumisH  lor  the  record 
this  morning. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  I  have  them  here.  Included  is  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  contract,  with  an  inventory  of  the  planes 
affected  by  the  same. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  now  offer  these  letters  in  evidence  and  ask  that  the 
reporter  mark  them  according  to  the  appropriate  exhibit  numbers, 
and  as  I  recall  the  understanding  with  Mr.  Frear,  tie  chairman,  yes- 
terday, it  was  that  the  contract  should  be  placed  with  the  committee 
but  not  ordered  printed  for  the  present,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  any  member  of  the  committee  could  bring  up  the  question  of 
printing  the  contract. 

(The  contract  referred  to,  and  the  series  of  letters  referred  to,  were 
marked,  respectively,  ''Menoher  Exhibit  No.  108*'  and  ** Menoher 
Exhibit  No.  109,"  and  are  filed  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Exhibit  No.  108. 

CONTRACT  FOR   SALE   OP   MATERIAL. 

This  contract,  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  May,  1919,  by  and  betw«*eii  the 
United  States  ol  America,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Director  of  Air  Senicr. 
hereinafter  called  the  contracting  officer,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Direcuc  •  t 
Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  United  States  Array,  and  under  authority  of  xht 
Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  CongresB  approved  Jtilv  S> 
1918  (Public  No.  193,  65th  Cong.,  p.  9),  of  the  first  i)art,  and  the  Curti»  Aeroplane 
&  Motor  Corporation,  a  corporation  existing  and  doing  business  under  the  kw»  "f 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  having  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  buonem  at  No,  .*»J 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  purrhMer,  of  the 
second  part:  Witnesseth,  that — 
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Whereas  since  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  of   America  purchased  from  many 
different  manufacturing  concerns  the  aerial  material  hereinafter  described ;   and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  aerial  material  has  ceased  the  United  States  of  America 
deems  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  same  to  the  best  advantage:  and 

Whereas  the  purchaser  desires  to  buy  said  aerial  material; 
Now,  therefcre,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants,  agreements,  and  conditions  set 

forth  herein  to  be  performed  by  the  parties  hereto,  the  said  parties  have  agreed,  and 

by  these  presents  ao  agree  with  each  other,  as  follows: 

1 .  The  contracting  officer  does  hereby  sell  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser  does 
hereby  buy  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and  to 
the  following-described  property,  including  feuch  hand  tools,  radiators,  propellers, 
and  accessories,  as  shall  accompany  and  form  a  part  of  such  material:  all  subject  to 
the  conditions  herein  set  forth: 

(1)  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  Curtiss  OX-5  motors. 

(2)  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes,  without 
motors. 

C3)  One  thousand  one  hundred  standard  J-1  aeroplanes,  without  motors. 
All  of  said  aerial  material  is  more  particularly  described,  and  its  location  given  in 
the  attached  schedule  marked  "Exhibit  A,''  which  is  hereby  made  a  part  hereof. 

2.  The  purchaser  shall  pa^  for  said  aerial  material  a  total  sum  of  $2,720,000,  which 
sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  monthly  installments  of  not  less 
than  $170,000  at  Washington,  D.  C,  between  the  Ist  and  10th  of  each  month,  beg;in- 
ning  with  the  month  of  July,  1919,  except  as  to  such  material  as  may  be  taken  during 
the  month  of  May,  1919,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  set  forth  in  schedule 
following,  between  June  1  and  10,  1919.  The  total  purchase  price  to  be  paid  under 
the  terms  of  this  contract  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  October  10,  1920.  In  order  that 
the  purchaser  may  receive  physical  possession  of  said  material,  and  pay  for  the  same, 
in  )?reater  amounts  than  is  contemplated  by  the  minimum  monthly  payments,  an 
arbitrary  unit  value,  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereinafter  to  follow,  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  such  purpose  only;  therefore,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month 
following  the  receipt  of  physical  possession  by  the  purchaser  of  any  such  material, 
the  purchaser  shall  pay  tor  each  motor  and  aeroplane  so  received  an  amount  based 
on  tne  value  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule,  to  wit: 

For  each  OX-6  motor $400 

For  each  JN-4  aeroplane  without  motor • 400 

For  each  standard  J-1  aeroplane  without  motor 200 

but  in  no  event  shall  the  said  monthly  payments  be  less  than  $170,000:  Provided 
further,  That  if  in  any  month  such  payments  shall  be  in  excess  of  $170,000,  the  excess 
over  and  above  such  minimum  monthly  payments  shall  be  credited  on  the  minimum 
monthly  pa\Tnents  due  during  any  month  or  months  following  thereafter;  it  being  the 
intent  that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  considered  in  default  in  payment  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  if,  at  any  time,  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  United  States  of 
America  f6r  such  material  eouals  the  aggregate  of  all  minimum  monthly  payments 
which  may  be  due  at  any  sucn  time. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  said  aerial  material  has  been  inspected  by  the  purchacer, 
and  is  taken  by  it  in  its  present  condition  without  any  warranty  or  representation 
by  the  contracting  oflScer,  or  any  representative  or  agent  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  to  its  condition,  and  the  purchaser  hereby  waives  any  and  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  America  because  of  any  defects  or  dami^e  to  said  prop- 
erty, or  absence  of  tools  or  accessories  therefor,  existing  at  the  date  of  the  final  approval 
of  this  contract;  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  protect  said  material  and 
maintain  it  in  its  then  condition  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  stations  designated  herein, 
excepting  depreciation  and  the  action  of  the  elements. 

4.  Said  material  shall  be  collected  by  the  contracting  officer  at  the  following-named 
stations:  March  Field,  Mather  Field,  Taylor  Field,  Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Roosevelt 
Field,  Love  Field,  an<i  Aviation  General  Supply  Depot,  at  Houston,  Tex.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Standard  Jl  aeroplanes,  witnout  motors,  shall  be  collected  at  the 
supply  depot  at  Houston.  Tex.,  and  no  other  planes  or  motors  covered  by  this  contract 
will  be  collected  at  this  depot.  The  0X5  motors  and  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  covered 
hereby  shall  be  collected  at  such  of  the  above  points,  except  Houston,  as  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  contracting  officer,  having  in  view  moving  said  material  the  shortest 
distance.  The  cost  of  loiuiing  on  cars  and  shipping  from  any  of  the  above-named 
stations  shall  be  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

5.  The  contracting  officer  will  set  aside  at  each  of  the  above  stations,  except  Houston, 
at  least  five  hangars  in  good  condition,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  motors 
and  aeroplanes  covered  by  this  contract,  pending  removal  by  the  purchaser.  It  is 
hereby  agreed  that  the  purchaser  will  remove,  on  or  before  June  30, 1920,  all  material 
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covered  by  this  contract  BoLtuated  at  Mather,  March,  and  Kooeevelt  Fielda,  or  any  of 
them,  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  to  tiiat  eflect,  which  aid 
notice  shall  be  given  on  or  before  May  31,  1920:  Provided,  however.  That  the  matenal 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  remain  in  appiox- 
imately  the  proportions  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  10  and  11  following. 

6.  The  contracting  officer  agrees  to  use  all  reasonable  diligence  to  deliver  at  the 
above  stations  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  storage  facilities 
will  permit,  the  planes  and  motors  covered  by  this  contract  and  ae  fast  ae  the  pur- 
chaser removes  planes  and  motors  from  such  warehouses,  depots^  and  the  like,  it  »oaU 
notify  the  contracting  officer  of  such  removal  and  of  the  quantity  of  matenal  whirh 
it  is  desired  that  the  contracting  officer  place  in  said  warehouses  for  delivery  to  the 
purchaser.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  contracting  officer  to  ship  material  to  warehouses  other  than  thoee  neareit 
the  station  where  such  material  is  now  located. 

7.  It  is  further  understood  that  if  at  any  time  before  any  of  the  material  covered 
by  this  contract  has  been  shipped  to  one  of  the  above-designated  stations  for  delivery 
to  the  purchaser,  the  purchaser  may  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  ite  desire  to  accept 
all  or  any  amount  of  said  material  at  its  present  location,  stating  the  station  at  which 
said  material  is  now  located  and  the  amount  located  thereat  which  it  is  desired  u> 
accent  at  such  location ;  and  such  notice  shall  operate  as  an  acceptance  of  said  material 
by  tne  purchaser,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  though  the  material  ro>-ered 
thereby  was  delivered  to  the  stations  above  designated,  and  the  contracting  officer 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  transporting  said  material  to  any  of  the  above- 
designated  points. 

8.  Title  to  said  material  shall  nass  to  the  purchaser  upon  deliverv  and  no  further 
responsibility  shall  attach  to  the  United  States  in  respect  thereto.  Delivery  shall  be 
evidenced  by  written  receipt  given  by  the  purchaser  to  the  contracting  officer. 

9.  The  purchaser  agrees  to  remove  from  the  said  warehouses,  depots,  and  the  like 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  motors,  and  seventy-five  (75)  aeroplanes,  con- 
templated in  this  contract,  each  and  every  month  up  to  and  including  September. 
1920,  commencing  with  the  month  of  June,  1919:  Provided,  however,  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  take  material  during  May.  1919,  and  pay  therefor  as  hereinbefore  provia«*d: 
it  being  understood  that  all  material  covered  by  this  contract  must  be  removed  by 
the  purchaser  on  or  before  September  30th,  1920. 

10.  Aeroplanes  shall  be  classified,  for  the  purpose  of  this  contract,  as  follows: 
Class  1,  new  JN4  D's.      * 

Class  2,  used  JN4  D's. 

Class  3,  all  JN4  A's,  JN4  B's,  JN4  Canadians. 

Class  4,  Standard  Jl's. 
Of  the  aeroplanes  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in  any  one.  month,  not  more  than  nine 
and  six  one-hundred ths  per  cent  (9.06%)  shall  be  of  class  1;  not  more  than  thirt>- 
five  and  twenty-seven  one-hundred  ths  per  cent  (35.27%)  shall  be  of  class  2;  not  ksfr 
than  fifteen  and  sixteen  one-hundredths  per  cent  (15.16% )  shall  be  of  class  3;  and  ik< 
less  than  forty  and  fifty-one  one-hundredths  per  cent  (40.51  % )  shall  be  of  clas»  4 
Provided,  however,  in  any  event  the  proportion  of  class  1  and  class  2  aeroplanes  sbsU 
be  nine  (9)  of  the  former  to  thirty-five  (35)  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  intention  of  thi- 
clause  to  provide  that  the  average  quality  of  (.-urtiss  JN4  aeroplanes  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  at  all  times  at  least  equal  to  the  ^\*ngf 
quality  of  such  aeroplanes  at  the  date  of  this  contract,  natural  depreciation  excepted 

11.  Of  motors  purchased  by  the  purchaser  in  any  one  month,  not  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent  (14  % )  snail  be  new,  and  not  less  than  eighty-six  per  cent  (86  % )  shall  be  use*i. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  clause  to  provide  that  tne  average  quality  of  the  Curti« 
OX5  motors  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  at  all  tiny* 
at  least  equal  to  the  average  quality  of  such  motors  at  the  date  of  this  contract,  naturmi 
depreciation  excepted. 

12.  The  purchaser  shall  have  the  right  to  operate  or  demonstrate  any  of  the  mtt^- 
rial  covered  hereby  at  the  station  where  same  is  delivered:^  Providedy  That  Airh 
operating  and  demonstrating  shall  involve  no  expense  to  the  United  States  of  Amerira. 
and  that  the  same  shall  in  iul  respects  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  foire  st 
that  time  at  such  station. 

13.  The  United  States  of  America  shall,  at  its  expense,  crate  and  box  for  shipnent 
all  motors  not  in  aeroplanes,  and  all  planes  necessar>'  to  be  crated,  in  order  to  aeh%er 
same  at  collecting  pomts.  It  is  understood  that  the  contracting  officer  has  the  n^ht 
to  fly  aeroplanes  to  these  points.  The  United  States  of  America  shall  be  under  m* 
oblation  to  crate  and  box  aeroplanes  and  motors  so  delivered.*  The  acceptance,  tc 
writing,  by  the  purchaser  of  any  of  this  material  will  be  construed  a  wai\'er  ol  any 
and  all  damages  because  of  defective  crating,  boxing,  and  the  like. 
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14.  In  the  event  any  of  the  material  covered  by  this  contract  may  be  loet  or 
destroyed,  through  no  fault  of  the  purchaser,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  the  pur- 
chaser takes  actual  possession  thereof,  deduction  for  the  amount  of  the  materiiu  so 
lost  or  destroyed  shall  be  made  from  the  total  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  in  a 
sum  based  upon  the  schedule  of  valuation  for  such  material  set  for^  in  paragraph 
two  (2)  herein:  Provided^  however ^  That  cancellation  shall  be  made  as  to  such  addi- 
tional material  as  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  quality  of  material  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  ten  (10)  and  eleven  (11). 

15.  In  the  event  the  United  States  of  America  shall  require  the  use  of  the  material 
or  any  part  thereof  covered  by  this  contract,  either  for  itself  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions,  it  is  agreed  that  the  contracting  officer  may  notify  the  purchaser,  in 
writing,  of  such  fact,  and  specify  in  such  notice  said  material  then  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  contracting  officer,  and  as  to  same,  such  notice  shall  operate  to  divest 
all  rights  of  the  purchaser  in  and  to  the  material  specified  therein,  and  covered  by 
this  contract,  ana  deduction  therefor  at  the  rate  hereinbefore  specified  for  same,  shall 
be  made  in  the  total  amount  due  the  United  States  of  America  hereunder.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  as  to  any  such  material,  the  contracting  officer  shall  elect  to 
retain  a  pro  rata  share  as  to  quality  of  both  aeroplanes  and  motors  as  specified  in  para- 
graphs ten  (10)  and  eleven  (W). 

16-.  As  to  all  of  said  material  that  is  not  removed  from  the  depots,  warehouses,  and 
other  places  of  storage  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  or  before  September  30, 
1920,  the  puichaser's  rights  and  interest  therein  shall  terminate  on  said  date,  and  no 
deduction  in  the  amount  due  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  made  by  reason 
thereof. 

17.  In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  substantially  perform  any 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  in  the  time  and  in  the  manner  herein 
specified,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  on  10  days  written  notice  to  the 
purchaser,  after  a  default  extending  over  a  period  of  10  days,  declare  this  contract, 
and  all  its  terms  and  conditions,  canceled  and  annulled,  and  such  notice  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  given  the  effect  of  divesting  all  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  any 
material  covered  by  this  contract,  from  the  purchaser,  which,  upon  the  date  of  such 
notice,  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  contracting  officer,  and  not  heretofore  paid 
for.  It  is  understood  that  the  failure  to  assert  the  right  to  terminate  this  contract  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of  any  rights  or  liabilities  hereunder. 

18.  Any  claims,  doubts,  or  disputes  which  may  arise  under  this  contract  as  to  its 
performance  or  nonperformance,  and  which  are  not  disposed  of  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties  hereto,  may  be  determined,  upon  petition  of  the  purchaser,  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

19.  The  purchaser  shall  furnish  to  the  United  States  of  America  within  20  days 
after  the  execution  and  delivery  of  this  agreement,  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($260,000).  conditioned  upon  the  full  and  faithful  per- 
formance by  the  purchaser  of  all  terms,  covenants,  and  conditions  of  this  contxact. 
Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  form  and  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 
Unless  such  bond  is  furnished  within  the  time  limit,  this  agreement  may  be  canceled, 
at  the  option  of  the  contracting  officer. 

20.  If  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  this  contract,  additional  Curtiss  type  aero- 
planes or  motors,  or  both,  are  declared  surplus  and  available  for  sale,  by  properly 
constituted  authority  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  agreed  that  the  contracting  officer 
shall  notify  the  piu*chaser  of  the  number  and  location  thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  purcnaser  may  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  further  performance 
of  this  contract,  or,  30  days  after  said  notice,  unless  the  purchaser  has  agreed  to 
buy  such  surplus  material  at  a  price  and  on  such  terms  as  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  either  party  hereto  may  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  further 
performance  of  this  contract,  provided  such  notice  is  ^ven  in  writing  and  within  10 
days  after  tfie  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  mentioned  above.  Such  notice  of 
termination  shall  have  the  effect  of  cancelling  this  contract  as  to  its  unexecuted 
terms  and  provisions,  except  as  to  payments  then  due  for  prior  deliveries:  Provided^ 
however^  That  such  additional  material  shall  be  delivered  and  paid  for  thereafter, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  matenal  delivered  under  this  contract  as  to 
quality  as  provided  in  paragraphs  ten  (10)  and  eleven  (11)  thereof. 

21.  This  agreement  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  upon  ihe  legal  representative, 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation. 

22.  Neither  this  contract  nor  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  by  the  purchaser 
to  any  other  person,  except  as  by  statute  provided. 

23.  Tbe  purchaser  agrees,  at  all  times,  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

24.  In  the  event  there  is  conflict  between  paragraph  one  (1)  and  paragraphs  ten  (10) 
and  eleven  (11),  paragraph  one  (1)  shall  control.    It  is  understood  that  the  purchaser 
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shall  receive  not  more  than  246  new  JN4  D  aeroplanes  without  motore,  and  not  more 
than  644  new  0X5  motors.  A  classification  of  the  aeroplanes  and  motor?  described  in 
Exhibit  A  shall  be  made  after  inspection  by  both  parties,  to  definitely  determine  the 
number  of  new  aeroplanes  and  new  motors;  and  in  the  event  it  is  found  that  more  than 
246  new  aeroplanes,  or  more  than  644  new  motors,  or  both,  are  included  in  this  exhibit, 
or  that  serial  numbers  are  erroneously  inserted,  corrections  shall  be  made,  and  other 
serial  numbers  inserted,  so  that  not  more  than  246  new  aeroplanes  and  644  new  motoni 
are  sold  to  the  purchaser.  A  copy  of  the  schedule  showing  this  classification  shall  be 
filed  with  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract. 

25.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner  is,  or  shall  be, 
admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arL«e  there- 
from, but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  within 
the  operation  or  exceptions  of  section  116  of  tlje  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4, 
1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

26.  The  term  ** Contracting  officer,"  whenever  used  herein,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  officer  in  whose  name  this  contract  is  executed,  Ids  successor  or  succeaeor«. 
or  any  one  who  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  designated  by  the  Director  of  Sales,  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  contracting  officer  for  Air  Service  material,  and  his  or  their  duly 
authorized  agent  or  agents  who  may  be  specifically  delegated  to  perform  the  ^-ariou* 
functions  herein  attributed  to  the  contracting  officer. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  cau«?ed  this  contract  to  be  executed  in 
quadruplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  United  States  op  America, 
By  Chas.  T.  Men'Oher, 
Major  General^  United  Stales  Army,  Director  of  Air  Seri-^ct. 
Witness  to  signature  of  Maj.  Gen.  Chas.  T.  Menoher. 

W.  E.  GiLLllORE, 

Colonely  United  Staie9  Arm^, 
CuRTiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation, 
By  C.  M.  Keys,  Its  Vice  President. 
Witness  to  signature  of  C.  M.  Keys,  vice  president  of  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor 
Corporation. 

F.  H.  Harris. 
Recapitulation  of  Schedule  A. 
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Exhibit  A. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  property  described  in  paragraph  1  of  the  fore- 
going contract.  The  property  was  at  the  places  indicated  on  the  date  the  inventories 
taken  (about  May  1,  1919),  but  same  may  be  moved  to  another  station  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government. 

MARCH  FIELD. 

(261  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  431,  972,  1443,  8046,  8497,  8804,  9147,  9413,  9500,  9749,  9800, 
9846,  9981,  10032,  10059,  12674,  44874,  44880,  44890,  44897,  44903,  44912,  473,  1304, 
1373,  1466,  1663,  1827,  2191,  8356,  8509,  8543,  9685,  9817,  9991,  12622,  44870,  3239, 
8667A,  8751,  8874,  9734,  9822,  9848,  3019,  7957,  9980,  10024,  9100,  10030,  12567,  10043* 
12595,  12700,  44881,  44888,  44896,  8079,  9158,  9658,  9921,  9967,  1141,  561,  466,  436, 
448,  1099,  1664,  8084,  8524,  8837A,  9291,  9423,  9657,  9753,  9807,  9889,  9987,  10040, 
10075,  12679,  44875,  44882,  44891,  44899,  44906,  44907,  853,  1305,  1375,  1483,  1752, 
1840,  2263,  8375,  8511,  8559,  9695,  9830,  9998,  12662,  44878,  1303,  8715,  8744,  8887, 
9778,  9832,  9852,  3915,  8101,  9984,  8706,  9360,  10033,  10017,  10378,  12605,  44871,  44884, 
44889,  3206,  8244,  9203,  9671,  9923,  9974,  582,  559,  447,  470,  1152,  3228,  8206,  8555, 
8840,  9312,  9461,  9663,  9773,  9820,  9896,  9989,  10052,  12575,  12697,  44876,  44883,  44894, 
44901,  44908,  44909,  888,  1309,  1377,  1568,  1777,  1878,  2986,  8442,  8527,  8569,  9736, 

9938,  9999,  12796,  44905,  1564,  8724,  8771,  8888,  9801,  9839,  9854,  3222,  8106,  10004, 
8721,  9372,  12685,  10031,  12572,  12616,  44872,  44886,  44^92,  3253,  8403,  9214,  9697, 

9939,  1195,  569,  487,  444,  472,  1439,  7912A,  8493,  8787,  8849,  9398,  9572,  9737,  9798, 
9836,  9902,  10005,  10054,  12653,  12699,  44879,  44885,  44895,  44902,  44916,  439,  1196, 
1322,  1381,  1646,  1808,  1888,  3018,  8503,  8540,  8685,  9780,  9976,  10001,  40564,  44918, 
1537,  8733,  8830,  8922A,  9808,  9843,  9863,  3236,  8257,  10019,  9062,  9442,  12553,  10039, 
12608,  12695,  44877,  44887,  44893,  3218,  8606,  9344,  9882,  9951,  li60,  563,  468,  442. 

(JX-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes,  without  motors,  being  2  JN-4  A*s,  110  JN-4  D's.) 

The  JX-4  A's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1241,  1445. 

The  JN-4  D's  are  numbered  as  follows:  47433,  47421,  39903,  39889,  47465,  39875, 
47452,  39887,  47470,  5005,  4996,  4988,  3727,  3713,  3703,  3691,  1625,  3988,  3984,  3728, 
3718,  3704,  3686,  3219,  2618,  1170,  235,  232,  47427,  39915,  39900,  39886,  39902,  47469, 
47451,  39877,  39884,  5001,  4994,  3980,  3725,  3711,  3697,  3690,  1458,  3987,  3983,  3723, 
3716,  3695,  3685,  3218,  1626,  1098,  229,  233,  47423,  39907,  39899,  39883,  39890,  47461, 
39898,  39874,  5012,  5000,  4993,  3732,  3720,  3710,  3696,  3689,  3729,  3986,  3981,  3722, 
3712,  3693,  3223,  3081,  1451,  3699,  154,  47422,  39905,  39896,  39881,  39880,  47453,  39893,  . 
47473,  5007,  4999,  3992,  3730,  3717,  3706,  3692,  3687,  3989,  3985,  3731,  3721,  3707,  3688, 
3221,  3068,  1444,  1620,164. 

AIR  SERVICE  FLYING   SCHOOL,  CARRUTHERS   FIELD,  FORT   WORTH,  TEX. 

(178  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  10093,  11435,  10612,  10505,  10693,  10710,  10944,  10665,  46596, 
44933,  44947,  44967,  44994,  45014,  10227,  11967,  11164,  11242,  11878,  11925,  45000, 
44960,  44997,  10920,  10070,  10921,  1178(),  44985,  11871,  44923,  11141,  10255,  10170, 
44963,  1756,  1411,  631,  872,  646,  876,  656,  588,  658,  715,  870,  11935,  10645,  11865,  10690, 
10948,  10873,  10922,  45409,  12345,  44934,  44948,  44973,  44995,  45016,  11518,  11975, 
11944,  11801,  11888,  11792,  10261,  44966,  45003,  10926,  10955,  10700,  12315,  11215, 
11710,  44982,  10281,  44969,  10725,  9715,  1315,  9926,  722,  881,  882,  832,  864,  649,  985, 
.591,  515,  10671,  10542,  11676,  10566,  10908,  10792,  10472,  10924,  44926,  44931,  44961, 
44976,  44996,  11220,  11952,  10168,  11369,  11698,  11942,  11978,  44977,  44974,  44992, 
10897,  44965,  10723,  12337,  11969,  11714,  11306,  44923^,  45010,  44941,  9636,  4821,  596, 
732,  859,  522,  757,  731,  883,  858,  830,  11933,  10905,  10715,  10712,  11160,  10208,  10940, 
45387,  44929,  44937,  44964,  44987,  45013,  11938,  11331,  11170,  11788,  11958,  11932, 
44943,  45004,  44938,  10932,  10687,  10199,  10805,  44973,  11915,  11710,  11872,  44985, 
40950,  44944,  1344,  4429,  628,  868,  555,  599,  523,  856,  728,  721,  874. 

(JN-4  Curtifis  type  aeroplanes  without  motors,  66  JN-4  Canadians,  18  JN-^  D's.) 

JN-4  Canadians  are  numbered  as  follows:  200,  210,  302,  311,  407,  411,  502,  508,  604, 
611,  793,  1103,  1205,  1212,  1304,  1311,  39169,  211,  308,  312,  408,  412,  504,  509,  606,  448, 
457,  1200,  1207,  1301,  1308,  3854,  39156,  204,  212,  309,  313,  409,  415,  505,  510,  607,  651, 
1101,  1203,  1209,  1302,  1309,  38544,  39158,  205,  213,  310,  406,  410,  416,  506,  603,  609, 
765,  1102, 1204,  1210,  1303,  1310,  39163. 

JN-4  D'b  are  numbered  as  follows:  5294,  5298,  5302,  5306,  5310,  5295,  5299,  5303; 
6307,  5311,  5296,  5300,  6304,  5308,  6297,  5301,  5305,  5309. 
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KELLY  FIELD,  SAN   ANTONIO,  TEX. 

(335  OX-6  motors.) 

Numbered  3S  follows:  445,  677,  419,  803,  798, 1830,  9290, 1824, 1154, 1500, 1535, 1«M. 
1796,  7923,  1650,  1438,  7932,  1651,  1143,  1348,  1522,  1640,  1711,  1837,  7991,  8303.  9163, 
1147,  1144,  1355,  1525,  1670,  1725,  1855,  7996,  8026,  8090,  8288,  8469,  8579.  8727.  9197. 
9295,  9888,  8027,  8091,  8296,  8477,  8592,  9056,  9200,  9298,  8008,  8051,  8115,  8303.  8500. 
8609,  9155,  9233,  9393,  12886,  20334,  10507,  10823,  11204,  10381,  10686,  10841,  10201. 
10430,  10770,  10973,  11288,  11883,  12714,  12733,  12811,  12717,  11840.  11973.  12722. 
12750,  29447,  11805,  11956,  12720,  12748,  12899,  889,  796,  643,  432,  805.  1179,  9090.  8533, 
1157,  1508,  1586,  1699,  1804,  7941,  1832,  9268,  9085,  1442,  1146,  1449,  1529.  1682.  17»a. 
2462,  8250,  8332,  1374,  1380,  1153,  1499,  1532,  1692,  1795,  7919,  7998,  8045.  8107.  KHV 
8487,  8699,  9135,  9218,  9309,  8007,  8048,  8113,  8350,  8499,  8608,  9148,  9227.  9364,  801^, 
8070,  8222,  8437,  8523,  8658,  9179,  9278,  9718,  10881,  10374,  10663,  10832,  10146,  1041\ 
10764,  10885,  10336,  10506,  10818,  11201,  11506,  11920,  12718,  12737.  12896.  11243. 
11879,  12708,  12727,  12755,  45437,  11860,  12000,  12723,  12751,  45054,  332,  801.  778,  650. 
1658,  9320,  8078,  1142,  1282,  1516,  1624,  1706,  1835,  7988,  9856,  9178,  1310,  13«7.  ll.Vi, 
1503,  1576,  1696,  1800,  7930,  8561,  9324,  1435,  8239,  1156,  1504,  1581,  1698.  1801.  7940. 
8012,  8053,  8157,  8399,  8512,  8619,  9157,  9243,  9417,  8015,  8060,  8177,  8407.  8516.  S64s. 
9161,  9277,  9681,  8023,  8089,  8279,  8467,  8558,  8094,  9195,  9289,  9885,  40614,  104:':. 
10745,  10851,  10317,  10484,  10816,  11185,  10352,  10634,  10831,  11212.  11831,  119f.2, 
12721,  12749,  12900,  11375,  11891,  12715,  12735,  12857,  11253,  11880.  12713.  1273«. 
12756,  45593,  606,  878,  797,  791,  8557,  9303,  7906,  1145,  1432,  1527,  1672.  1759  \^S\ 
8522,  1643,  1489,  8513,  1140,  1159,  1510,  1587,  1703,  1809,  7972,  1172,  1412,  1436.  1141, 
1210,  1513,  1603,  1704,  1813,  7987,  8020,  8072,  8232,  ^447,  8542,  8664,  9182,  9282.  977* . 
8022,  8087,  8266,  8462,  8553,  8684,  9185,  9285,  9865.  8028,  8096,  8301.  8483.  8597.  9UC. 
9217,  9307,  10959,  10203,  10476,  10808,  11169,  10351, 10513,  10829,  11207,  10382.  107W, 
10345,  11230,  11876,  12004,  12725,  12753,  45425,  11752,  11940,  12719,  12738.  I2n%. 
11430,  11901,  12716,  12736,  12895. 

(JN-4  CurtisB  type  aeroplanes  without  motors,  30  JN-4  A*8,  7  JN-4  B*s,  112  JN-4 

Canadian's  50  JN-4  D's.) 

The  JN-4  A's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1441,  1314,  1271,  1618,  1586,  1448,  1534 
1280,  1449,  1537,  1286,  1307,  1653,  1452,  1557,  1533,  1454,  1584,  1443,  1513.  1279.  1623. 
1589,  1627,  1610,  1450,  1549,  1501,  1311,  1149. 

The  JN-4  B*8  are  numbered  as  follows:  133,  249,  246,  242,  257,  252.  241. 

The  JN^  Canadians  are  numbered  ^  follows:  38574,  39189,  39294,  39310.  393*; 
39359,  39202,  39333,  40016,  39175,  39273,  39295,  39315,  39342,  39964,  39278.  39WU. 
40047,  39188,  39284,  39298,  39334,  39358,  39191,  39304,  39996,  39144,  39270.  3929t) 
39314,  39341,  39533,  39269,  39989,  40032,  39179,  39278,  39300,  39323,  39346.  399:> 
39287,  39995,  39133,  39268,  39292,  39312,  39339,  38361,  39201,  39330,  40005.  39lTv 
39275,  39298,  39321,  39345,  39969,  39286,  39984,  40069,  39187,  39281,  39306.  393:^2. 
39356,  39195,  39322,  40000,  39176,  39274,  39301,  39319,  39343,  39967,  39222.  3935:>. 
40024,  39183,  39280,  39302,  39327,  39353,  39192,  39313,  39999,  39129,  39259,  39291. 
39311,  39337,  39360,  39203,  39344,  40023,  29181,  39279,  39308,  39324,  39351.  399M. 
39283  39992  40056. 

The  JN-4' D's  are  numbered  as  follows:  2450,  2651,  2857,  2644,  2759.  2608,  2ri2 
2875,  2878,  2886,  33929,  33930,  33924,  2530,  2712,  2453,  2654,  2858,  2650.  2851.  2^•'J. 
2900,  2901,  33934,  33935,  33932,  2602,  2722,  2546,  2713,  2528,  2711.  2S&i,  292.").  2**44. 
33918,  33919,  33885,  2609,  2733,  2607,  2731,  2549,  2719,  2868,  2871,  2873.  33922,  33a2i 
33920. 

CALL  FIELD,   WICHITA  FALLS,   TEX. 

(169  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  followp:  10778,  10551,  11631,  11653,  11697,  11590,  11994.  11191.  lOT.O 
11613, 11596,  45038. 10149, 10776, 10608.  45032, 10126, 11634, 11043. 10962. 11«22. 109-» 
10732,  46398,  46627,  10079,  10103,  10533,  10747,  11521,  11948.  10817,  1170:$.  9479.  9Mrj 
1524,  3928,  9702,  8125,  9730,  9717,  9793,  9678,  11689,  10896.  11668, 10871.  10560.  lO^M. 
11700, 10561, 10120, 10358, 10573, 11659,  45035, 10672. 10630, 10871. 10185.  Ilft46,  lOftN^ 
11131, 10607, 10938, 10966.  46487,  46601.  10088, 10125,  10559, 10780, 11662. 105U5. 10r<* 
11663,  9886,  9784,  9686,  9668,  9752,  9952,  9469,  9750,  9762,  12881,  10236.  11620.  4Sff^: 
10769, 10801, 10858, 10207, 10375, 10510,  11682, 10771. 10835, 11112. 10830. 11673, 105i^j. 
10100, 10976, 10954, 10902, 10961, 11014,  46503.  46610, 10105. 10160, 10562.  10872.  U^^. 
10659,  11647,  11676,  1523,  8765,  9887,  9842,  9802.  8495,  9612.  9781.  9464.  11645,  lisl. 
10766, 11395, 10813,  11178,  11501, 10135,  10350, 11784,  10152. 10818, 10758, 10694. 1134&. 
11684, 10592,  45034, 10461, 10906, 11020,  10()26, 10936,  46563. 10036,  10111.  10162, 106*^. 
11473,  11678,  10553,  10606,  9482,  9631,  1792.  9768,  9845.  9763,  9928.  9652,  9785.  96S3. 
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(JN-4  Curtiss  aeroplanes,  type  "D"  without  motors — 123.") 

Numbered  as  follows:  5186,  5154,  5186,  2685,  5099,  3873,  3878,  5177,  5168,  5157,  5139, 
4012,  5209,  3879,  2890,  5041,  5109,  5044,  5127,  5091,  5126,  5205,  5211,  5105,  33787.  34170. 
34188,  34192,  34200,  34204,  44346,  1285.  5086,  5089,  2726,  5213,  5040,  3883,  3887,  5092, 
5203,  5133,  5030,  5031,  5098,  5206.  5083,  5045.  5046,  5143,  9237.  4020,  5204.  5207,  4038, 
33788,  34171,  34189.  34193,  34201.  34206.  44347,  2757,  5042,  5096,  3880,  3228,  6084.  4036, 
5128,  6217,  5123.  5087,  1606,  5189,  6124,  5219,  6013,  5144,  3882,  5178,  5100,  5176,  5208, 
6140,  33786, 34168, 34172, 34190,  34198,  34202,  44342,  44348,  3227,  5190,  3733,  6102,  3877. 
6166,  5167,  6090.  6218,  6142,  5187,  3874,  6125,  5166,  5216,  6162,  5094,  3884.  4022,  6097, 
5163,  6048,  6188,  33786,  34169,  34173,  34191,  34199,  34208,  44346. 

SELFRIBOE  FIELD,   MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 

(17  OX-5  motors.  ^ 

Numbered  as  follows:  1228, 1316,  7917,  9194, 12860, 1272, 1392,  8470,  9477, 1273, 1396, 
8<i42.  9542, 1314, 1406,  9138,  9766. 

BARRON   FIELD,    BVBRMAN,   TEX. 

(179  OX-6  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  709,  609,  706,  487, 668, 438, 472, 442, 698, 694, 705, 619, 499, 689, 
595,  460,  669,  8687,  8630,  9850,  8666,  8290,  44945,  10233,  10243,  10611,  11510,  46006, 
10644,  11567,  10546,  44986,  45458,  10241,  10045,  44971,  10524,  10300,  10130,  45485, 
45015,  46345,  12360,  11286,  46608,  446,  571,  670,  825,  617,  673,  680,  667,  615,  6K,  660, 
863,  885,  871,  524,  828,  8662,  8007,  8402,  1534,  8114,  8372,  10463,  10144,  11622,  11541, 
11350,  11326,  10685,  10517,  10525,  11534,  11332,  10273,  45012,  11770,  11528,  46691, 
45052,  44981,  10367,  10539,  10543,  12197,  10278,  455,  575,  710,  491,  718,  652,  449,  613, 
475,  576,  819,  473,  497,  691,  436,  484,  9969,  8110,  8541,  9177.  9692,  1521,  10248,  11313, 
11405,  10641,  10459,  10195,  46328,  11448,  11652,  11378,  45811,  12382,  46318,  10072, 
11706,  45007,  10290,  11705,  10522,  12354,  10280,  44936,  10275,  693,  711,  603,  566,  456, 
686,  687,  614,  699,  581,  478,  659,  563,  676,  826,  454,  8692,  8640,  1760,  1702,  8688,  11455, 
10196,  11337,  46540,  10253,  10178,  46515,  11367,  11143,  10492,  10254,  10709,  11463, 
12710,  10110,  11293,  10578,  10752,  46006,  10628,  44922,  46622,  10246. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors — 42  JN-4  Canadians,  49  JN-4  D's.) 

The  JN-4  Canadians  are  numbered  as  follows:  770,  460,  664,  789,  811,  719,  766, 
761,  355,  38675,  38549,  783,  471,  721,  763,  725,  771,  690,  682,  38578,  38538,  39160,  796, 
731,  459,  794,  455,  456,  366,  364,  38560,  39184,  722,  378,  781,  726,  465,  343,  360,  411, 
39126  38542  * 

The  JN-4'd»s  are  numbered  as  follows:  5245,  3841,  3033,  1407,  5016,  1072,  5220, 
1480,  1309,  44387,  44281,  44277,  44278,  6236,  2880,  1181,  6247,  5232,  3845,  1299,  3866, 
3755,  44279,  44276,  44388,  5248,  3747,  4013,  5230,  1183,  1656,  1326,  1437,  3900,  44280, 
44274,  44389,  3071,  5264,  5224,  1283,  3875,  2936,  5222,  1582,  44273,  44272,  44390,  44275- 

AVIATION   REPAIR  DEPOT,  DAIXA8,  TEX. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors — 2  JN-4  A's,  20  JN-4  Canadians.) 

The  JN-4  A's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1138,  1374. 

The  JN-4  Canadians  are  numbered  as  follows:  714,  790,  809,  454,  723,  408,  786,  780 
769,  461,  712,  685,  812,  801,  38636,  412,  410,  732,  802,  38576. 

RICH   FIELD,  WACO,  TEX. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors — 136  JN-4  D's.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  3794,  3811,  3771,  5020,  3775,  3070,  3018,  5019,  5175,  3798, 
3809,  3231,  3305,  3787,  3826,  3836,  2526,  3751,  3420,  5227,  5164,  2672,  3392,  44336, 
34047,  34052,  34181,  34053,  44339,  34042,  44338,  34050,  34041,  44412,  4770,  3780,  5173, 
5015,  5171,  3304,  3829,  5135,  3801,  3869,  4985,  5195,  5161,  1386,  5191,  3209,  2746,  3167, 
5145,  5169,  3381,  3842,  3009,  34180,  34048,  34046,  44341,  34187,  44340,  33946,  44335, 
44332,  44409,  44413,  5022,  3795,  5184,  5147,  3891,  3457,  5192,  3835,  3772,  3837,  5149, 
5193,  3868,  3769,  2882,  3264,  2834,  3262,  5013,  1187,  5072,  3832,  5132,  33792,  33782, 
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33886,  34044,  44337,  34183,  34186,  34184,  34043,  44410,  44414,  3779,  3793,  5170.  oOTV 

2559,  5028,  3858,  3774,  5158.  5146,  4024,  5196,  3232,  5148,  5174,  2547,  3240.  5179,  3fi00. 

2560,  5183,  3840,  3838,  33817,  33783,  34812,  34049,  44334,  34045,  34185,  34055,  44333, 
44411,  34054. 

■  (218  OC-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  10025,  10190,  10212,  10157,  11636,  11560,  45048,  10153,  11613^ 
11660,  11617,  45047,  11330,  10466,  10757,  46587,  10180,  10458,  10800,  46575,  lOUH' 
11623,  46603,  10798,  11041,  10156,  46552,  12391,  10761,  11583,  10767,  11625,  45042 
11588,  12008,  10865,  10449,  10404,  11739,  11593.  10443,  11661,  11627,  12346.  8670.  Wol 
8736,  8827,  9488,  8474,  1856,  9792,  9438,  8000,  9404,  10370,  10155,  10754,  10716,  103.> 
11238,  11607,  11049,  10346,  10321,  11569,  10486,  10846,  45046,  11643,  12'$83,  !*»- 
10564,  10879,  46583,  46375,  10953,  10028,  11685,  46613,  10822,  46351,  10140.  10?*. 
11616,  10797,  10301,  10305,  11651,  11874,  10440,  10337,  10755,  11632,  11586,  11«>tO 
11551,  11824,  9301,  9362,  8277,  9860,  9457,  8799,  8536,  C799,  9975,  9359,  1819,  R.  F' 
No.  1,  45044,  10206,  46517,  10129,  10082,  10718,  45050,  11074,  10790,  10779.  1(N.^V 
12375,  11085,  12234,  10270,  11628,  11516,  10222,  10889,  46290,  11066,  11068.  VI3fQ 
11065,  10884,  46525,  66588,  10182,  45418,  10826,  12353,  12352,  11591,  11857.  11^.^0 
11640,  10883,  45049,  11605,  11649,  10037,  10465,  11741,  9167,  8041,  9710,  9311.  SHIT- 
9368,  1732,  8169,  9422,  1584,  8984,  10200,  10141,  10980,  10811,  10500,  45045,  12371' 
10205,  11637,  11641,  11037,  10567,  11180,  10133,  12356,  10375,  10646,  10995,  46.V>y. 
10945,  10827,  46609,  11635,  46628,  10584,  46621,  46520,  10649,  11630,  10943.  ia>>: 
11906,  11989,  10078,  10467,  11592,  10356, 10167,  12169,  12358,  11589,  10313,  10168.  ^\> 
9937.  1754,  9670,  9251,  9901,  9653,  9310,  8277,  9249,  9230. 

LOVE   FIELD,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

(153  0X-n5  Motore.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  9615,  8554,  9869,  1531,  8*225,  9788,  9727,  9882,  9350,  %\U 
9647,  10240,  10633,  11099,  11199,  11602,  11611,  11108,  46499,  46508,  46546,  46501. 
46339,  46600,  11744,  45477,  10479,  10598,  11976,  11665,  10844,  10210,  9680,  8166,  W-iS. 
8147,  2857,  9997,  9995,  9741,  9835,  9851,  9911,  45056,  11382,  10428,  11648,  11135. 10396. 
11123,  46557,  46514,  46492,  46498,  46362,  11863,  10527,  12364,  11078,  40585.  10M5. 
12370,  10615,  11626,  9777,  9724,  8417,  9635,  9755,  9827,  9841,  9348,  9748,  9687,  9879, 
10062,  10408,  10595,  11172,  11621,  11148,  10122,  46607,  46577,  46433,  46554,  4©te. 
11057,  45484,  10012,  12348,  45490,  45081,  10101,  10968,  9814,  9654,  8077,  9319,  13!»1. 
9790,  9906,  9983,  9858,  9849,  3145-Mai^ne,  45029,  11699,  11576,  11398,  11606,  HOT. 
1U05,  46506,  46570,  46502,  46294.  46352,  10570,  12879,  11046,  45058,  11016,  10023. 
11104, 11056. 

(114  JN-4  D  Curtias  type  aeroplanes  without  motore.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  34179,  34224,  44250,  44254,  44258,  44372.  44377,  34012,  340':.V 
1290,  2449,  2893,  3007,  3238,  3828, 3854,  4002,  4027,  4037,  4046,  4051,  4064,  9647,  lOOlu. 
10615,  9992,  9838, 10008,  3119,  34221,  44247,  44251,  44255,  44259,  44373,  44397.  340U. 
34174,  1436,  2629,  3898^  3084,  3261,  3831,  3856,  4008,  4031,  4040,  4047,  4055,  4066,  9Ul 
11059,  9879,  9958,  9961,  9968,  11056,  34222,  44248,  44252,  44256,  44260.  44374.  3378^ 
34017,  34175,  2419,  2655,  2973,  3092,  3310,  3847,  3861,  4017,  4083,  4044,  4049.  4057. 
4072,  9849,  10861,  10011,  10009,  10020,  11725,  34223,  44249,  44253,  44257,  44261.  4437^.. 
34011,  34019,  1108,  2424,  2705,  3974,  2146,  3749,  3848,  3865,  4023,  4035,  4045.  ¥^ 
4063,  5088,  9874,  10107,  10000,  10013,  10027,  8574. 

BROOKS  FIELD,  SAN  AN7K>NIO,  TEX. 

(180  OX-5  motore.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  8067,  8505,  8360,  8725,  8614,  8676,  8329,  8700.  10636,  lOW. 
46611, 10478, 11397, 10015. 11006, 10481, 10743, 10044, 11245, 10347, 10720. 10918.  lO^M. 
10469, 1798,  8057,  8339,  8036,  8673,  8519,  8710,  11448, 10602, 10923.  46560. 11232. 12H«. 
10603,  10971,  69953,  10359,  11431,  11292,  10310.  10979,  69829,  10175,  11254,  8286.  8£». 
8680,  1166,  8162,  1539,  8357,  10719,  10530,  10990,  11519,  11271,  11523,  10631.  lOJM. 
46580,  12387,  12882,  11318,  10677,  10838.  29957,  10531,  11304,  1336.  8364.  8800,  SK** 
8408,  8186,  8958,  10898,  10991,  69830.  11303,  11314,  11570,  10706.  46617.  46638.  10>7<. 
10234,  10702,  10614,  10919,  46424,  10586,  11334. 
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The  following  engines  have  been  transferred  to  Ellington  Field  on  memorandum 
receipt:  10456,  45427,  45051,  10504.  11536,  10244,  8322,  1448,  8235,  8780,  8216,  8143, 
8174,  8671.  8201,  11571,  10447,  10034,  12347,  10177,  10591,  9725,  8471,  8100,  1512,  8197, 
8665,  8358,  1691,  10242,  10022,  10116,  11283,  11996,  7920,  8351,  8185,  8734,^9881,  8642, 
8718,  9892,  8668,  11642,  12349,  11644,  10368,  10249,  8643,  8412,  8351,  8686,  8209,  8298, 
8063  8152  8431 

Not  transferred  to  Ellington  Field:  11343,  11499,  11349,  11577,  11598,  11760,  1647, 
11389,  10787,  11390,  45057,  11409, 11615,  8782,  11425,  10345,  11433,  11364,  11590,  10147, 
8563,  11461,  11657,  11473,  11414,  11298,  8740. 

JN-4   CURTI88  TYPE   AEROPLANES   WfTHOUT  MOTORS. 
(110JN-4D'8.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  3226,  2743,  5283,  5346,  3754,  1617,  5355,  2982,  3758,  5284,  5347, 
44329,  44326.  44330,  3752,  3259,  5276,  5357,  5271,  5287,  5352,  3736,  3299,  5280.  5356, 
44331,  44325,  3742,  5289,  5353,  3080,  3757,  5285,  5349.  3740,  3129,  5354,  40004,  44323, 
44322,  1247,  5286,  5350,  3182,  5273,  5282,  5290,  5270,  5288,  5351,  44324,  44328,  44327. 

The  following  planes  have  been  transferred  to  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
memorandum  receipt:  3056,  3744,  5122,  5275,  3258,  3769,  5133,  3254,  5017,  3759,  3055, 
2869,  2972,  5278,  131,  3186,  3738,  5121,  3753,  3307,  1365,  4021,  5272,  3165,  5274,  1580, 
2957,  3010,  33791,  3737,  3225,  3379,  3008,  3256,  3733,  2876,  2983,  3748.  3075,  3743,  3260, 
6279,  39913,  2961,  2812,  2921.  3099,  5138,  3173,  4016,  5281.  3266,  2990,  2647,  3193,  5277, 
118. 

TALIAFERRO  FIELD,   HICKS,   TEX. 

(5  OX-5  motors.) 
Numbered  as  follows:^ 46523,  46531,  46635,  69948,  69928. 

JN-4  CURTISS  TYPE  AEROPLANES   WITHOUT  MOTORS. 

(15  JN-4  Canadians;  2  JN-4  D's.) 

JN-4  Canadians  numbered  as  follows:  403,  401,  391,  495,  816,  402,  347,  655,  349, 
345,  693,  684,  385,  344,  499. 
JN-4  D's  numbered  as  follows:  44292,  44293. 

WILBUR  WRIGHT  FIELD,   DAYTON,   OHIO. 

(15  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  9305,  9140,  9380,  46341,  9286,  1687,  9328,  69955,  1290,  9336, 
12101,  46292,  9447,  9207.  10398. 

JN-4  Curtiss-type  aeroplanes  without  motors:  1 JN-4A,  1 JN-4B,  11  JN-4  Canadian's. 

The  JN-4  A  is  numbered  as  follows:  1499. 

The  JN-4B  is  numbered  2. 

The  JN-4  Canadian's  are  numbered  as  follows:  39329,  39338,  393Q7,  39320,  39282, 
39342,  39331,  39354,  39285,  39303,  39325. 

GERSTNER  FIELD,   LAKE  CHARLES,   LA. 

(103  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  1204,  1333,  7909,  8237,  8743,  8757,  1731,  7918,  8156,  8264, 
8384,  8748,  8346,  8251,  8419,  8248,  8052,  8783,  1195,  8142,  8219,  8423,  8767,  9761,  12892, 
12876,  1239,  1337,  7924,  8240,  8502,  9633,  8173,  8095,  8188,  8267,  8406,  8766,  8596,  8323, 
8220,  8386,  8281,  8812,  1197,  8187,  8297,  8443,  8797,  8472,  11291,  12851,  1242,  1496, 
8098,  8313,  8532,  8191,  8385,  818  J,  8199,  8363,  8415,  8792,  8315,  8234,  8278,  8149,  8365, 
8431,  1707,  8203,  8321,  8451,  9616,  11058,  12771,  12873,  1293.  1769,  8226,  8319,  8756, 
1245,  8515,  8148,  8246,  8375,  8460,  8228,  8489,  8317,  8333,  8803,  8229,  8314,  8081,  8204, 
8401,  8753,  9669,  12746,  12848. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  aeroplanes,  type  D,  without  motors — 66.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  3037,  3011,  3018,  3179,  3268.  3281,  3292,  2668,  2774,  2991, 
3022,  3108,  3212,  3002,  3136,  3014,  2766,  2956,  2996,  3122,  3248,  3274,  3283,  3297,  2673, 
2950,  3124,  3ia5,  3015,  3064,  2678.  3213,  3065,  3156,  2989,  3013,  3123,  3252,  3276,  3288, 
2598,  3680,  3103,  3171,  3106,  3206,  2992,  2592,  2768.  3289,  2995,  3016,  3176,  ,3267,  3279, 
3291,  2666,  2737,  2361,  2988,  2736,  3019,  2994,  3189,  2772,  3017. 
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LANOLBT  FIELD,   HAMPTON,   VA. 

(8  OX-5  motore.) 
Numbered  as  foUows:  10302,  8256,  10446,  1382,  12834,  1261,  12836,  678. 

HAZELHUB8T  FIELD,   MINEOLA,   LONG  ISLAND,    N.   T. 

(JN-4  GurtiaB  type  aeroplanes  without  motors.) 

14  JN-4  D's  numbered  as  follows:  2832,  3409,  3467,  3486,  2913,  3430,  3474,  34M, 
2964,  3463,  3476,  3407,  3465,  3483, 

113  OX-5  motors,  numbered  as  follows:  10029,  10319,  10376,  10615,  10640,  9215. 
9250,  9270,  9306,  9343,  9369,  9409,  9432,  9449,  9510, 1335,  8627,  8782,  8813,  8929,  8963, 
9005,  9039,  9064,  9097,  9125,  9151,  9169,  9204,  10267,  10324,  10393,  10516, 10656.  9232, 
9253,  9275,  9322,  9346,  9386,  9416,  9437,  9450,  9542, 1451,  8708,  8795,  8831,  8933,  8877. 
9010,  9047,  9067,  9198,  9128,  9152,  9193,  10299,  10326,  10399,  10534,  10675,  9238,  9254. 
9293,  9330,  9361,  9391,  9424,  9441,  9460,  9544,  5738,  8709,  8798,  8873,  8934,  8989,  9032. 
9057,  9083,  9212,  9130,  9159,  9196,  10308,  10365,  10413,  10538,  10701,  9242,  92S8,  9294. 
9339,  9367,  9401,  9426,  9444,  9465,  9547,  7992,  8755,  8811,  8928,  8940,  8991,  9034,  9058, 
9084,  9107,  9143,  9162,  9202. 

ELLINGTON     FIELD,   HOUSTON,   TEX. 

(Ill  OX-5  engines,  3  JN^  A*8,  1  JN^  Canadian.) 

The  JN-4  Canadian  is  nmnbered  39170. 

The  JN-4  A*s  are  numbered  as  follows:  1373,  1375,  1601.  . 

The  OX-5  engines  are  niunbered  as  follows:  40615,  12780,  40563,  12789,  1096.\ 
12823,  40580,  10340,  10409,  10369,  1780, 1468,  7978,  1323,  9685,  1176,  7969.  1601,  12J<. 
1599,  8421,  3461,  8349,  1794,  8425,  8002,  1386,  8282,  40600, 12784,  40586,  40566,  12825. 
12817,  12828,  10354,  12821,  7963,  7938,  6468,  1182,  8491,  1595,  8454,  1177,  1778.  1329. 
1776,  8458,  9978,  1457,  8496,  8335,  8119,  1567,  9986,  40602,  40616,  10384,  10362, 128«. 
12702,  40582,  12792,  12826,  1805,  1179,  8610,  7974,  1291,  7952,  7951,  8222,  1749,  837«, 
9994,  1460,  8438,  1746,  7994,  1184,  1775,  1843,  1185,  10406,  10862,  40599,  10386.  12812. 
10848,  12824,  12801,  12795,  7970,  8284,  1598,  1589,  1186,  7986,  8436,  1751,  1288,  IIS^. 
1388,  9959,  1287,  8416,  7947,  1612,  1573,  1408. 

PARK  FIELD,  MILLINOTON,  TENN. 

(10  JN-4  Canadian's.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  39973,  39963,  39264,  39972,  39964,  39258,  39971.  39967,  SSTO. 
39230 

(270  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  Sal.  No.  2,  1736,  1403,  1241,  1741,  1471,  1263,  1746,  HTV 
1278, 1748, 1478, 1312,  2417-M,  1490, 1315,  2806-M,  8439,  7936, 10699,  8459,  7939.  lOTir. 
8508,  7943,  10760,  8546,  7955,  10775,  8560,  7948,  10786,  8576,  7953,  10791,  8582,  :»i 
10807,  1318,  2830-^M,  1544, 1321,  2922-M,  1550, 1358,  3093^M,  1552, 1366,  3ni-M.  V^. 
1398,  3155-M,  1734,  1401,  7934,  9110,  8138,  10916,  9229,  8158,  11167,  9376,  8195,  11412, 
9626,  8218,  11492,  10073,  8236,  11563,  10092,  8274,  12726,  10183.  8326,  12837,  H«C 
W.  1).  584,  1738,  1404,  1262,  1744,  1473,  1277,  1747,  1477,  1281,  2.319^M.  1479.  IMS. 
2799-M,  1541,  7935, 10698,  8449,  7937,  10728,  8485,  7942,  10750,  8526.  7944.  10774.  ST^J. 
7946,  10784,  8572,  7949,  10788,  8581,  7954,  10806,  8585,  7979,  1543,  1320.  2H51-M.  IM*. 
1357,  2949-M,  1551,  1365,  3099-M,  1558,  1395,  3154-M,  1562,  1400,  3217-M,  1735,  M!v 
10915,  9139,  8146,  10917,  9256,  8161,  11209,  9467,  8207,  11420, 10067.  8221.  11532.  I0i»<*. 
8273,  11582,  10145,  8320,  12832,  10217,  8327,  8586,  7985,  10843,  8600.  8032,  10876,  ^'.'. 
8071, 10892,  8615,  8092,  10895,  8862,  8103,  10899,  8976.  8117,  10909,  11464,  11258.  HVM, 
11483,  11339,  11566,  11498,  11347,  10763,  10571,  10864,  10809,  10325,  8330.  12839,  UH<\ 
8362,  12843,  10600,  8377,  12846,  10639,  8395,  45117,  10647,  8405.  45385.  10680.  M14. 
45414,  11514,  11410,  11580,  11533,  11447,  11599,  11545,  11462,  10821.  10660,  1<>»14. 
10854,  10815,  8598,  7999,  10863,  8601,  8054,  10886,  8613,  8080.  10893.  8702.  8093,  1(K». 
8895,  8112,  10903,  9011.  8404,.  11547,  11468,  11323,  11564,  11497,  11342,  11571.  \0W 
10857,  10802,  10589,  12838,  10372,  8340,  12842,  10473,  8370,  12844,  10617,  83,^,  4"*^ 
10644,  8397,  45179,  10662,  8408,  45390,  10696,  11358,  11578,  11529,  11416,  ll.'iW,  11*4^, 
11457,  11600,  10640,  10878,  10834,  10758. 
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BOLUNG  FDLDy  ANAOOOIA,  D.  0. 

(18  JN-4  D  Mioplanefl.) 

Numbered  as  foUows:  5338,  5345,  5342,  5339,  6231, 5340,  5334,  5343,  5337, 5344,  5226, 
5200,  5199,  5197,  5335,  5202,  5229,  5341. 

! 
(31  OX-5  engines.)  j 

Numbered  as  follows:  10836,  10650,  11614,  10930,  10840,  12182,  45079,  10910,  10066, 
12115,  10833,  10053,  10967,  10934,  10526,  45095,  12044,  10941,  10986,  10913,  11612,  I 

11179,  10552, 10405. 

DOOR  FXBLD,  ▲itOADU,  FLA. 

I 

(76  OX-5,  engines.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  7267,  8188,  8568,  8760,  8786,  10264,  11216,  11235,  11249, 
11260,  11265,  11276,  11284,  11297,  11315,  11336,  11408,  11491,  46287,  8116,  8259,  8704, 
8762,  8814,  10956,  11225,  11236,  11251,  11261,  11267,  11277,  11289,  11305,  11317,  11344, 
11422,  11548,  46301,  8120,  8368,  8750,  8764,  10218,  11162,  11228,  11240,  11252,  11263, 
11269,  11278,  11295,  11307,  11319,  11348,  11450,  11574,  46305,  8164,  8379,  8758,  8785, 
10245,  11176,  11234,  11247,  11259,  11264,  11274,  11280,  11296,  11311,  11320,  11404, 
11479,  46252,  46329. 

BBERTS  FIELD,  LONOKE,  ARK. 

(184  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  bs  follows:  9716,  1570,  1680,  1709,  9775,  1514,  9840,  9910,  1201,  9767, 
9684,  11656,  10643,  11679,  10289,  10421,  11777,  10137,  10785,  11429,  10306,  10782, 
10605,  10442,  10820,  11093,  10787,  10828,  11833,  11781,  11841,  11314,  11190,  11766, 
11774,  11780,  10286,  11804,  10637,  45030,  11798,  11747,  10223,  11826,  10847,  10839, 
8680,  9276,  1097,  9971,  9403,  9895,  8566,  9918,  1631,  9916,  9891,  11795,  45024,  10655, 
10521,  c-569,  11820,  10086,  10783,  10867,  11686,  11724,  10090,  10480,  10620,  11001, 
10604,  11127,  11610,  11222,  11834,  11750,  11157,  11720,  11746,  11736,  45021,  11778, 
10282,  45025,  10288,  10394,  10794,  10674,  11799,  11768,  1679,  9970,  9709,  1638,  9913, 
9896,  9929,  8769,  9642,  1419,  9931,  10304,  11716,  11816,  10285,  10271,  10320,  10322, 
45023,  45028,  10260,  10437,  10739,  10793,  10852,  11151,  10221,  11054,  10550,  11325, 
11718,  11709,  11675,  11995,  11740,  10496,  10250,  11729,  11772,  10927,  10342,  10860, 
10603,  457  W.  D.,  10597,  9231,  9934,  9948,  1359,  9769,  9900,  9936,  9667,  9955,  9932, 
9662,  10189,  45021,  11793,  10874,  10328,  45027,  10596,  11734,  10618,  10311,  10395, 
10173,  10263,  10856,  11039,  10911,  10902,  10877,  11356,  11742,  11396,  11765,  11701, 
11165,  11761,  11852,  11680,  10853,  10314,  10701,  10776,  10434,  655,  11852,  10498,  11779. 

(102  JN-4  D,  Curtiss  type  aeroplane,  without  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  33814,  39912,  33807,  33831,  33830,  39916,  33811,  33999,  34211 , 
34003,  33832,  5120,  5115,  5104,  5067,  5080,  3210,  2784,  4039,  5115,  3902,  3904,  5050, 
5063,  5107,  3896,  39917,  33806,  33809,  33800,  33803,  33804,  33996,  34208,  34000,  34212 
33805,  2550,  1114,  5051,  5112,  3535,  5108,  3564,  5060,  1075,  3892,  3897,  3895,  3890,  3152, 
1160,  33822,  33824,  33823,  33799,  33828,  33810,  33997,  34209,  34001,  34213,  33815,  5021, 
3523,  5081,  5118,  3894,  5043,  5078,  5032,  5070,  5066,  5113,  5069,  3460,  2758,  33801, 
33819,  33826,  33820,  33816,  33813,  33998,  34210,  34002,  34214,  33825,  1122,  6079,  3503, 
3905,  3149,  5114,  5077,  6117,  5035,  2610,  5111,  5065,  5085,  5047. 

(Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  2  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  9492,  8754. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  aeroplanes  type  D,  without  motors,  2.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  3166,  3492. 
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BOCKWELL  FIELD. 

(58  OX-5  motore.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  9476, 8304,  8577, 1653, 3259, 1150, 9164, 1444, 8535, 8539,  85.^9. 
1826,  1657,  453,  451,  1831,  9443,  1149,  1649,  1376,  7976,  1311,  1644,  1437,  8243,  8093, 
1379,  1658,  568,  469,  8504,  8815,  1661,  1666,  1372,  9325,  1566,  3245,  8544,  8193.  117J. 
9405,  999,  560,  8268,  1662,  1446,  1538,  9089,  9132,  8424,  1368, 1307,  8388,  8124.  VMiv, 
887,  471. 

(JN-4  aeroplanes  type  D  (Curtiss),  without  motora,  2.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  3093,  3979. 

AVIATION  GBNEBAL  SUPPLY  DEPOT,   SAN  ANTONIO,   TEX. 

(9  OX-5  motors.) 
Numbered  as  foUows:  3312,  3981,  5463,  2903,  2383,  3637,  3604,  3461,  3842. 

AVIATION  GENERAL  SUPPLY  DEPOT,   LOS  ANOBLB8,   GAUF. 

(153  OX-5  motore.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  6064,  6135,  6129, 5912, 5932,  6089,  6037, 6057, 6034,  6032,  «rtt^ 
6028,  5988,  6017,  6159,  5982,  5925,  5963,  5939,  3181,  M-82,  3050, 1972,  3095.  4235,  61'-. 
6107,  6079,  6056,  6093,  5986,  6040,  6105,  6138,  3061,  M-58,  4244,  M-^9,  M-177.  ft-. 
6100,  5991,  6133,  6073,  6109,  6067,  6010,  6055,  6105,  6039,  6025,  5952,  5870,  6051.  6iV- 
5960,  5933,  5964,  2540,  2300,  3030,  2999,  3020,  6086,  6050,  6121,  6111,  6070;  6048,  a>: 
6097,  6127,  6134,  3210,  3167,  M-519,  M-543,  6110,  6020,  6021,  6046,  6077.  6149,  *»'- 
6082,  6062,  5948,  6013,  6014,  5962,  6063,  6054,  5929,  5969,  5934,  6256,  2431,  4243,  31-  • 
3059,  2711,  6075,  6140,  6117,  6116,  6080,  6096,  6071,  3173,  6141,  6132,  2958,  2765,  M-l* 
M-534,  6108,  6035,  5974,  6068,  6053,  6087,  6023,  5967,  6094,  6009,  5987,  5943,  6031,  M  ' 
5937,  5923,  5714,  5947,  6226,  M-64,  M-57,  2416,  2792,  3150,  6103,  6069,  6043,  6155,  ClJ* 
5981,  6113,  6090,  6024,  6368,  3187,  3086,  M-545,  M-^33. 

(Aviation  general  supply  depot,  Houston,  Tex.,  20  JN-4  Curtiss  Canadian,  15  JN  * 
Curtiss  D,  1,100  J-1  standard  aeroplanes.) 

The  JN-4  Canadian's  being  numbered  as  follows:  31964,  38577,  38167.  3S565.  3<'-  - 

38573,  38551,  39172,  38579,  39166,  39161,  38537,  38558,  38547,  39170,  38583.  iv  . 

38568,  38555,  38586. 

The  JN-4  D's  are  numbered  as  follows:  2565,  2703,  2708,  2568,  2931,  2919.  j--. 

3294,  2948,  2699.  2947,  1210,  2938,  2710,  2946. 

The  J-1  standard  aeroplanes  are  numbered  as  follows:  22523,  41250.  41299,  41  . 

41271,  41310,  41233,  41290,  41302,  41336,  41263.  41288,  41265,  41309,  41277,  *\.   " 

41311,  41258,  41208,  22739,  22671,  22720,  22759,  22780.  226*'2,  l^.-"- 

22762,  22638,  22792,  22713,  22744,  22801,  22742.  22627.  22776,  J- 

41334,  41216,  41219,  41291,  41211,  41279,  41343,  41312,  41347.  41  . 

41280,  41222,  41296,  41348,  41234,  41314,  41264,  22717,  227K3.  2.* 

22800,  22695,  22681,  22727,  22803,  22732,  22624,  22645,  227U3,  l'." 

22754,  22791,  22722,  22740,  41210,  41328,  41276,  41272,  4l3ill,  4' 

41231,  41341,  41304,  41239,  41241,  41319,  41303.  4i:V42.  413li>,  4'  * 

22781,  22634,  22737,  22665,  22778,  22747,  22794,  22736.  22»«i#,  l.  • 

22756,  22641,  22784,  22721,  22642,  22632,  22723,  2270S.  22fJf^.  4'.  . 

41244,  41274,  41333,  41330,  41322,  41.^06,  22797.  41:U5.  4122K.  4 

41287,  41305,  41278,  41313,  41261.  22771,  22663,  22767,  2^7:4.  .. 

22726,  22686,  22644,  22773,  227PS,  22637,  22640,  2264ft.  2:?ltil,  j  "^ 

22647,  22657,  2270»,  22643,  22741,  22748.  22733,  22697,  4127S.  j.* 

41331,  41248,  41269,  41294,  41339,  41289,  4133S,  41325,  4121 


41257,  41355, 

22668,  22783; 

22766,  22753 

41245,  41262, 

22660,  22755 

22788,  22679 

41251,  41282 

41297,  41246, 
22698,  22673 

41298,  41255 
41242,  41260, 
22746,  22706 
22769,  22790, 
22728,  22684 
41308,  41209, 
22534,  22510 
22614,  22518: 
22446,  22415 
22711,  41236 
41357,  41230, 
22592,  225:^9 
22557,  22623 


22499 
22527 
22490 
41329 
41352 
22403 
22495 


41249,  41293,  41292, 4123S,  224S5,  22599,  22406.  22574. 22:)i  0,  22^* 1 , 2- 


22500,  224213,  22525,  225S1,  22594,  2258:i.  22556.  2J519. 

22542,  22491,  22.-^80,  225(il,  22482,  22405.  22tA%,  -J-J.-.**.*. 

22420,  22718,  22730,  22710,  22745,  22725.  41341.  41:V^» 

41353,  41215,  41281,  41335,  41225.  41223.  4I2'.9,  413^. 

41266,  41350,  41250,  22576,  22579.  22616.  22f>17,  22.S»C>, 

22545,  22425,  22578.  22535,  22575.  22593.  22(507,  22 iM. 

22478,  22477,  22445,  2256S,  22476,  22547.  22503,  225SI, 
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22427,  22430,  22540,  22471,  22404,  22719,  22716,  22760,  22734,  22735,  41283,  41286, 
22752,  22750,  41295,  41350,  41240,  41343,  41344,  41323,  41221,  41317,  41224,  41214, 
41307,  41228,  41268,  411184,  41321,  41345,  22522,  22621,  22609,  22551,  22610,  22597, 
22608,  22604,  22514,  22524,  22573,  22549,  22533,  22586,  22517,  22578,  22596,  22564, 
22562,  22589,  .22604,  22531,  22543,  22488,  22559,  22416,  22482,  22480,  22606,  22496, 
22419,  22555,  22475,  22414,  22587,  22410,  22743,  22731,  22789,  22667,  22704,  41273, 
22779,  22764,  22758,  41332,  41267,  41340,  41349,  41346,  41327,  41217,  41220,  41235, 
41213,  41252,  41278,  41247,  41253,  41337,  41254,  22505,  22625,  22600,  22611,  22603, 
22588,  22601,  22572,  22487,  22502,  22515,  22590,  22526,  22582,  22618,  22612,  22409, 
22565,  22553,  22536,  22481,  22473,  22464,  22506,  22546,  22434,  22626,  22512,  22413, 
22479,  22412,  22437,  22436,  22417,  22567,  22441,  22460,  22559,  22421,  22504,  22403, 
22450,  22676,  22675,  22761,  22633,  22796,  22694,  22695,  22782,  22658,  22715,  22651, 
4622,  4886,  1835,  1843,  1975,  2012;  1914,  1877,  1952,  2036,  1940,  2008,  1896,  1947,  1970, 
1954,  1873,  1937,  1920,  1904,  1887,  1977,  2010,  1249,  1891,  1881,  1966,  2002,  1842,  1919, 
1936,  4858,  4859,  4937,  4887,  4857,  4686,  4880,  4970,  4969,  4760,  4819,  4879,  4729,  4861, 
22504,  22439,  22435,  22474,  22408,  22429,  22635,  22670,  22749,  22738,  22768,  22724, 
22707,  22636,  22648,  22770,  22751,  1032,  4872,  1862,  1875,  1893,  1953,  2022,  1921,  1931, 
1950,  1971,  1958,  1892,  2024,  1879,  1907,  1963,  1994,  1903,  1956,  1883,  2054,  1909,  1948, 
1999,  1935,  1984,  1982,  1998,  2043,  4855,  4883.  4856,  4788,  4621,  4964,  4837,  4873,  4853, 
4804,  4865,  4885,  4869,  4843,  1709.  22520,  22500,  22405,  22537,  22424,  22552,  22680, 
22699,  22706,  22682,  22787,  22653,  22639,  22652,  22776,  22705,  22773,  1796,  4881,  1864, 
2042,  1913,  1993,  2029,  1910,  1941,  1912,  2055,  1927,  2032,  1915,  1908,  1939,  1928,  2004, 
2053,  1893,  1084,  1888,  1276,  1996,  1938,  1906,  2060,  1955,  1986,  2027,  4867,  4972,  4675, 
4934,  4940,  4678,  4936,  4876,  4864,  4909,  4884,  4812,  4882,  4832,  2359,  22472,  22442, 
22438.  22406,  22444,  22706,  22629,  22700,  22655,  22674,  22664,  22620,  22714,  22669, 
22630,  22712,  1872,  1849,  4675,  1732,  2039,  1929,  19X7,  2151,  1968,  1943,  1922,  1959, 
1899,  2040,  1897,  1886,  2047,  1760,  1965,  2006,  1894,  2016,  1951,  1889,  1934,  1886,  1268, 
2033,  1916,  1957,  1975,  4903,  4854,  4787,  4730,  4938,  4843,  4709,  4748,  4800,  4874,  4871, 
4928,  4656,  4065,  4686,  4833,  4866,  1840,  4613,  1831,  1799,  1867,  4821,  1858,  4717,  1833, 
1880,  1860,  1815,  1822,  4638,  1900,  2003,  2056,  2034,  1694,  4525,  4683,  4601,  4842,  4700, 
4638,  4898,  4807,  4690,  4900,  1868,  4766,  1687,  2049,  1852,  4771,  1040,  4743,  1710,  4740, 
4776,  4715,  4917,  1740,  1688,  1026,  2387,  4783,  4632,  1830,  4486,  1713,  4655,  4959,  1810, 
1050,  4485,  1005,  4848,  4840,  1692,  4624,  4762,  4774,  1794,  1821,  1855,  1803,  1785,  1775, 
1827,  1882,  1778,  1798,  1980,  2026,  1905,  1933,  1988,  4736,  4894,  4947,  4960,  4915,  1819, 
1826,  4849,  4707,  4498,  4643,  4831,  1745,  1861,  4906j  4619,  4674,  4801,  4552,  1045,  4608, 
1669,  1016,  1986,  4711,  4641,  1027,  4863,  4644,  4668,  4674,  1683,  1886,  1051,  1665,  4636, 
4694,  4495,  4635,  4782,  4745,  1845,  4616,  4928,  1793,  1823,  4633,  1816,  1787,  1795,  1728, 
1730,  1811,  1791,  1945,  1942,  1926,  1911,  1987,  2031,  4533,  4925,  4814,  1670,  4930,  4956, 
4888,  2274,  1735,  4941,  1704,  4830,  4926,  1680,  1678,  4723,  1047,  4795,  4673,  4739,  4831, 
4925,  1661,  4687,  4517,  4634,  4962,  4910,  4791,  4731,  2401,  4769,  1878,  5689,  1747,  4893, 
4902,  2309,  4945,  1006,  4860,  1801,  1672,  1045,  1808,  1790^  4773,  1867,  4765,  1818,  1813, 
1812,  1854,  1828,  4781,  1992,  1968,  1935,  1990,  2057,  4733,  2570,  4939,  4958,  4571,  4525, 

1023,  4806,  4796,  1044,  4808,  1708,  4665,  1972,  1021,  4929,  4684,  1714,  1034,  4727,  4491, 
4921,  1749,  1869,  1016,  4673,  4967,  4907,  4896,  4584,  2271,  1851,  4703,  1748,  4931,  4510, 
4665,  4654,  1729,  4838,  4790,  4953,  1036,  1797,  4815,  4770,  4750,  4602,  4675,  1731,  4719, 

1901,  2501,  1807,  4680,  1778,  4963,  4591,  4757,  4540,  1724,  4752,  4974,  4581,  4797,  4847, 
1876,  4593,  4805,  1695,  2362,  4841,  1839,  4818,  1776,  1763,  1898,  2052,  2038,  1871,  2030, 
1850,  1930,  1973,  1979,  1962,  973,  970,  985,  980.  978,  4839,  4537,  1824,  4735,  1806,  1847, 

1024,  4558,  4834,  4572,  4709,  2372,  4913,  1739,  4829,  4904,  4702,  4746,  1700,  1719,  4966, 
2390,  4908,  4679,  4758,  4560,  4952,  4914,  1723,  4905,  1726,  4741,  2378,  4772,  1725,  4551, 

1902,  1961,  2021,  2023,  1944,  2007,  2046,  1983,  2015,  1719,  206,  967,  964,  984,  2726,  3724, 
4671,  2397,  1014,  1008,  2385,  4562,  4588,  4587,  4933,  4563,  4712,  4531,  2386,  1721,  4862, 
4973,  4701,  4798,  4511,  1681,  4912,  4170,  1699,  4693,  4922,  4755,  2376,  4646,  4737,  1701, 
4696,  4710,  1757,  1925,  2048,  2019,  1978,  2041,  2013,  2045,  1890,  2025,  1918,  2017,  208, 
986,  966,  992,  4659,  4716,  1991,  1056,  4520,  4507,  4578,  4639,  1707,  4623,  4672,  1838, 
4994,  4775,  1689,  4792,  2388,  2377,  4911,  1720,  4851,  4799,  4786,  4744,  2255,  4809,  4606, 
4651,  4965,  4901,  1737,  4777,  4811,  1770,  4657,  2011,  1946,  2028,  2002,  2044,  2025,  2000, 
1989,  2037,  1924,  196,  993,  986,  971,  997. 

SOUTHER  FIELD,  AHERICUS,  OA. 

(180  OX-6  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  1196, 1737,  3269,  5239,  8066,  8097,  8171,  8202,  8260,  8481,  8746, 
9104.  9237.  9302,  9332,  9349,  9385,  9429,  9483,  9501,  9517,  9524,  9538.  9575,  9630,  9688, 
9700,  9759,  9935,  10042,  10055.  10069,  10109,  10338,  10432,  10742,  11076,  11174,  11373, 
11485,  12813,  45061,  45426,  46478,  46566,  1428,  2352,  5189,  7941,  8075,  8099,  8184, 
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8212.  8293,  8603,  8914,  9045,  9260,  9309,  9334,  9375,  9420,  9452,  9484,  9502.  9518.  9528, 
9553,  9579,  9640,  9693,  9728,  9771,  9957, 10046, 10057, 10071, 10117, 10403, 10451, 10751, 
11096,  11202,  11394,  11818,  12831,  46400,  46300,  46521,  46625,  1484,  3194,  5209,  8038, 
8086,  8104,  8194,  8224,  8366,  8630,  8978,  9149,  9271,  9315,  9342,  9378,  9421,  9480,  9485, 
9503,  9520,  9531,  9554,  9604,  9665,  9696,  9739,  9774,  9972,  10049,  10060,  10103,  10154. 
10412, 10462, 11042, 11140,  11223, 11442, 1J902, 12882,  45420,  46333.  46526,  46630, 1619, 
3210,  5229,  8059,  8088,  8134.  8196,  8255,  8427,  8713,  9000,  9236,  9280,  9331.  9347,  9379. 
9428,  9481,  9496,  9514,  9523,  9537,  9564,  9622,  9672,  9698,  9743,  9794,  10034.  10050. 
10063,  10104,  10188,  10415,  10721,  11072,  11171,  11279,  11470,  11922,  44761,  45423, 
46462,46533,572. 

(JN-4  Canadian  GnrtdBB  type  aeroplanes  without  moton,  26.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  39127,  39208,  39212,  39216,  39221,  39350,  951,  39136,  39209, 
39213,  39217,  39222,  39357,  966,  39142,  39210,  39214,  39218,  39223,  943,  39206,  39211, 
39215,  39220,  39225,  944. 

TAYLOR  FIELD,  MONTOOHERY,  ALA. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors:  7  JN-4  A's,  2  JN-4  Canadians.  104 

JN-4  D's.) 

The  JN-4  A's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1156, 1525, 1356, 1578, 1396,  2747, 1503. 

The  JN-4  Canadians  are  numbered  as  follows:  39328,  39228. 

The  JN-4  D's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1000,  2433,  2442,  2563,  2840, 3113,  3763, 8768. 
3782.  3786,  3796,  3816,  3825,  2916,  3924.  5029,  5056,  5068.  3910,  33797.  34099,  34103. 
34107,  44271,  44380.  44384,  1387,  2435,  2443,  2803,  2910,  3466,  3764,  3776,  3783,  3788. 
3804,  3822,  3827,  3917,  4997,  5052,  5059,  5071,  33777,  33798,  34100,  34104,  34108,  44375, 
44381,  44385,  2430,  3438,  2446,  2815,  2954,  3567,  3766,  3778,  3784,  3789,  3805,  3823,  3909, 
3919,  5014,  5054,  5061,  5073,  33794,  33833,  34101,  34105,  34109,  44378,  44382.  44386, 
2431,  2440,  2447,  2835,  3052,  3761,  3767,  3781,  3785,  3791,  3814,  3824,  3912,  3922,  5025. 
5055,  5164,  5074,  33796,  34098,  34102,  34106,  44270,  44379,  44383,  45288. 

(170  OX-6  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  1383,  1616,  2813,  8190,  8345,  8772,  9120,  9240,  9434,  9557. 
9721,  9786,  9855,  9890,  9941,  10068,  10148,  10211,  10272,  10329,  10349,  10383.  10638. 
10803,  11071,  11132,  11316,  11502,  11735,  11782,  11821,  11828,  11838,  11845,  11850, 
11855,  11877,  11921,  45062,  45126,  46321,  46355,  36539,  1387,  2248.  7968,  8302.  W48. 
8790,  9174,  9327,  9466,  9603,  9744,  9795,  9875,  9893,  9944,  10084,  10150,  10215,  10296. 
10331, 10350, 10391, 10669, 10939, 11082, 11136, 11366, 11671, 11737. 11796, 11823. 11S30. 
11839,  11846,  11851,  11858,  11889,  11930,  45063.  45598,  46326,  46356,  46633.  1389.  2274, 
8151,  8310,  8450,  8802,  9211,  9400,  9486,  9645,  9754,  9818,  9878,  9899,  9988.  10114. 
10161, 10228, 10310, 10339, 10356, 10609, 10673, 11060, 11106, 11145, 11438, 117(M.  1173S, 
11812,  11824,  11832,  11842,  11847,  11853,  11867,  11895,  11966,  45064.  46148.  46342. 
46365,  1574,  2593,  8160,  8343,  8604,  8857,  9226,  9407,  9550,  9682,  9765,  9825,  9883. 
9919,  10003,  10115,  10186,  10258,  10327,  10343,  10357, 10616,  10734,  11064. 11108.  11299. 
11493,  11730,  11773,  11817,  11827,  11837,  11843,  11848,  11854,  11869,  11990,  405S9. 
45068,  46295,  46343,  46380,  45147,  45165,  69813,  69949,  45149,  45173.  69828,  69952. 
45140,  45394,  69835,  69956,  45159,  69769,  69929. 

(JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors  being:  12  JN-4  A's;  21  JN-4  Canadian's ; 

82JN^D's.) 

The  JN-4  A's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1213,  1274,  1496,  1224,  1276.  1507.  1250. 
1292  1510  1257  1482  1535. 

The  JN-U  Canadian's  are  numbered  as  follows:  39227,  39240,  39247.  39251.  39257, 
39267,  39322,  39241,  39248,  39252,  39263,  39233,  39243,  39249,  39253.  39264.  3923», 
39245,  39250,  39255,  39265. 

The  JN-4  D's  are  numbered  as  follows:  1208,  2742,  3034,  3087,  3243.  3509.  3^2r\ 
3538,  3543,  3551,  3792,  3819,  33838,  33849,  33855,  33862,  33866,  33874,  33879.  443W. 
44320,  2551,  2975,  3036,  3096,  3245,  3512,  3527,  3539,  3547.  3552,  3797.  3145.  33*41. 
33850,  33856,  33863,  33868,  33875,  33880,  44317,  44321,  2679,  3028,  3042.  3147.  3410. 
3514,  3531,  3540,  3548,  3553,  3799,  33834,  33846,  33852,  33858,  33864,  33871.  53876. 
33992,  44318,  2739,  3030,  3059,  3177,  3506,  3515,  3534,  3541,  3549,  3760,  3815.  XKi7. 
33847,  33853,  33859,  33865,  33873,  33878,  44315.  44319. 
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PATNE  FIELD,  WEST  POINT,  MISS. 

(243  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  foUows:  1213,  1717,  3109,  8102,  8159,  8275,  8457,  8623,  8«83,  8761, 
9206,  9300,  9340,  9373,  9435,  9474,  9540,  9574,  9602,  9638,  9740,  9909,  10038,  10083, 
10099,  10118,  10139,  10257,  10371,  10426,  10455,  10495,  10518,  10577,  10623,  10648, 
10664,  10694,  10772,  10888,  11083,  11128,  11144,  11173,  11186,  11226,  11244,  11406, 
X1558,  11866,  12761,  45071,  45077,  45092,  45099,  45110,  45131,  1298,  1785,  8000,  8114, 
8181,  7306,  8552,  8656,  8719,  8808,  9246,  9316,  9353,  9379,  9439,  9487,  9551,  9576,  9614, 
9644,  9770,  9925,  10048,  10085,  10102,  10119,  10176,  10262,  10395,  10436,  10470,  10497, 
10523,  10582,  10624,  10652,  10670,  10729,  10777,  10901,  11109,  11130,  11156,  11181, 
11195,  11229,  11272,  11413,  11767,  11875,  12773,  45072,  45080,  45093,  45104,  45113, 
45134, 1399,  2305,  8033,  8136,  8245,  8307,  8565,  8660,  8722,  9063,  9259,  9318,  9363,  9406, 
9468,  9506,  9559,  9587,  1618,  9656,  9829,  9963, 10051, 10087, 10106, 10123, 10209, 10353, 
10419,  1043S,  10489,  10503,  10554,  10588,  10625,  10653,  10682,  10735,  10789,  10964, 
11114,  11133,  11166,  11182,  11218,  11231,  11275,  11520,  11787,  11929,  15840,  45074, 
45082,  45096,  45106,  45114,  45142,  1622,  2658,  8044,  8155,  8263,  8311,  8612,  8669,  8739, 
9156,  9279,  9333,  9366,  9412,  9470,  9534,  9565,  9594,  9619,  9666,  9861,  10026,  10065, 
10091,  10108,  10136,  10216,  10365,  10423,  10445,  10494,  10514,  10569,  10621,  10636, 
10656,  10692,  10741,  10880,  10994,  11118,  11139,  11168,  11184,  11221,  11239,  11333, 
X1616,  11809,  11943,  41575,  45076,  45085,  45097,  45107,  45118,  45144. 

SCOTT  FIELD,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 

(177  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  foUows:  1296,  8009,  8240,  8456,  8578,  8595,  8622,  8639,  8670,  8712, 
8741,  8807,  8828,  8^9,  8891,  8923,  8956,  8999,  9031,  9127,  9224,  9456,  9491,  9522,  9546, 
9561,  9593,  9608,  9747,  10334,  10388,  10405,  10950,  10987,  11069,  11100,  11197,  11370, 
11601,  11836,  11916,  11986,  12072,  12390,  12861,  1301,  8145,  8336,  8479,  8590,  8616, 
8624,  8644,  8672,  8723,  8742,  8819,  8834,  8858,  8893,  8925,  8965,  9014,  9040,  9192,  9244, 

9462,  9504,  9530,  9555,  9567,  9595,  9609,  10134,  10363,  10397,  10667,  10975,  11035, 
11075,  11102,  11241,  11436,  11619,  11849,  11941,  11991,  12329,  12393,  1418,  8200,  8337, 
8514,  8591,  8620,  8625,  8645,  8688,  8729,  8765,  8822,  8835,  8860,  8908,  8928,  8985,  9017, 
9080,  9198,  9257,  9471,  9513,  9533,  9556,  9582,  9600,  9617,  10226,  10379,  10401,  10684, 
10977,  11062,  11080,  11103,  11281,  11503,  11764,  11897,  11982,  12005,  12341,  12767, 
1492,  8215,  8352,  8529,  8593,  8621,  8633,  8646,  8697,  8732,  8773,  8823,  8836,  8876,  8920, 
8946,  8993,  9021,  9116,  9201,  9394,  9472,  9519,  9536,  9558,  9591,  9601,  9629,  10256, 
10385,  10402,  10928,  10978,  11063,  11086,  11147,  11301,  11585,  11785,  11911,  11983, 
12062,  12355,  12774. 

(1  JN-4  Canadian  Curtiss  type  aeroplane  without  motor.) 
Numbered:  991. 

MATHER  FIELD,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

(197  OX-5  motors,  113  JN-4  D*8.) 

The  OX-5  motors  are  numbered  as  follows:  44836,  11993,  44848,  11572,  44857, 
12625,  44824,  12687,  44860,  11266,  11134,  11050,  10849,  11352,  11887,  12506,  12617, 
44822,  44833,  44845,  44850,  44855,  44867,  8531,  8282,  9689,  9977,  9655,  1838,  9129, 

9463,  9613,  9660,  8911-A,  9611,  9562,  9867,  8272,  9646,  8458,  9783,  9292,  9273,  9756, 
9797,  9834,  9884,  9940,  9973,  9979,  12668,  44868,  11158,  12533,  12296,  12599,  11282, 
11294,  11912,  12530,  10724,  10730,  44832,  11363,  11963,  12543,  12363,  44828,  44839, 
44846,  44851,  44856,  44869,  8916,  9996,  8463-A,  8801,  8551,  8011,  9414,  9549,  9620, 
9675,  9679,  9804,  8875,  9408,  9288,  9926,  9731,  8562,  3148,  1341,  9757,  9805,  9844,  9914, 
9953,  1655,  12027,  11512,  11525,  12596,  44863,  11051,  12665,  11474,  11045,  11052,  11068, 
11025,  10006,  11732,  11981,  12585,  12670,  44829,  44840,  44847,  44853,  44858,  9897,. 
8924-A.  9764,  9772,  9726,  1536,  8649,  9390,  9581,  9625,  9704,  9427,  9586,  9917,  9819, 
9030,  8538-A,  9942,  8631,  3177,  8292,  9768,  9812,  9862,  9922,  9956,  9088,  12626,  44830-X, 
11193,  12629,  11033,  44844,  11861,  12150,  44843,  44861,  10230,  44825,  10014,  11758, 
12011,  12607,  44821,  44837,  44841,  44849,  44854,  44865,  9950,  8995,  907  ,  9117,  9760, 
1171,  8966,  9419,  9607,  9637,  9707,  9720,  9796,  9694,  8233,  9859,  1147,  9803,  9708,  <520, 
9723,  9779,  9824,  9880,  9927,  9965,  1104. 
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(113  JN-4  D'8.) 

The  JN-4  D*8  are  numbered  as  follows:  1100,  1230,  2406,  2414,  2421,  3610,  3615. 
3619,  3625,  3630,  3635,  3640,  3644,  3650,  3656,  3664,  3669,  3677,  3683,  3993,  4000,  1174, 
2541,  34029,  34038,  47418,  47430,  47448,  39871,  1101,  1446,  2407,  2415,  2422,  3612, 
3616,  3621,  3626,  3631,  3636,  3641,  3645,  3651,  3657,  3665,  3670,  3680,  3694,  3994,  1166. 
1229,  3220,  34032,  34039,  48419,  47432,  47450,  1104,  1459,  2409,  2416,  3416,  3613,  3617, 
3622,  3628,  3633,  3637,  3642,  3646,  3653,  3662,  3666,  3674,  3681,  3991,  3996,  1168,  1282, 

34026,  34033,  34040,  47420,  47436,  39870,  1165,  2405,  2413,  2418,  3608,  3614,  3618, 
3624,  3629,  3634,  3639,  3643,  3647,  3654,  3663,  3668,  3676,  3682,  3992,  3998,  1172,  1440. 

34027,  34034,  47417,  47424.  47437,  39193. 

CHANUTB  FIELD,  RANTOUL,  ILL. 

>  OX-5  ChirtiaB  motors.) 


Nmnbered  as  follows:  10056, 10237, 10383,  10389, 10411, 10452, 10471,  10487, 10687, 

10749,  10951,  11329,  11353,  11371,  11386,  11428,  11458,  12769,  45412,  1207,  1279,  13M, 
1617,  1675,  2938,»  8031,  8490,  8594,  8663,  8717,  8794,  8833,  8867,  8894,  8905,  8917,  8839. 
8964,  8994,  9044,  9071,  9106,  9141,  9221,  9246,  9264,  9817,  9355,  9454,  9493,  9499,  9516, 
9560,  9583,  9596,  9263,  10224,  10274,  10348,  10390,  10414,  10454,  10474,  10488,  10642, 
10765,  11285,  11335,  11354,  11379,  11411,  11440,  11486,  12889,  45422,  1211,  1327,  1453, 
1627,  1765,  3142,1  8347,  8517,  8635,  8679,  1720,  8796,  8850,  8870,  8897,  8907,  8921,  8948, 
8970,  9016,  9045,  9076,  9113,  9190,  9222,  9257,  9266,  9321,  9431,  9459,  9494,  9507,  9535, 
9563,  9589,  9597,  9706,  10229,  10292,  10373,  10392,  10420,  10460,  10482,  10498,  10654, 
10840,  11290,  11338,  11360,  11384,  11423,  11446,  11526,  40608,  45432,  1264,  1353, 1486, 
1629,  1825,  7916,  8253,  8575,  8647,  8691,  8776,  8797,  8856,  8872,  8899,  8909,  8927,  8949, 

8975,  9025,  9052,  9094,  9126,  9209,  9223,  9261,  9269,  9335,  9440,  9478,  9495,  9508,  9539, 
9566,  9590,  9598,  9870,  10231,  10330,  10380,  10407,  10444,  10461,  10483,  10509,  10714, 
10931,  11327,  11341,  11367,  11385,  11426,  11454,  11546,  45395,  1202,  1268,  1364,  1497, 
1637,  2423,  8005,  8312,  8583,  8653,  8714,  8784,  8832,  8859,  8875,  8904,  8910,  8938,  8950, 

8976,  9026,  9053,  9096,  9137,  9210,  9239,  9262,  9308,  9341,  9453,  9489,  9497,  9512,  9548. 
9578,  9592,  9605. 

AVIATION   GENERAL  SUPPLY  DEPOT,   LITTLE   ROCK,   ARK. 

(570  OX-5  motors.) 

Numbered  as  follows:  70313,  70338,  70391,  70359,  70316,  70361,  70304,  71134,  70991, 
71138,  71131, 70985,  71191,  70939, 40293, 70346, 70342,  70273,  70345,  70397, 71015, 71156, 
71012,  70917,  71155,  71185,  71194,  71145,  71209,  71222,  71234,  71228,  71226, 71236, 71252, 
71246,  70378,  70408,  70419,  70446,  70305,  71189,  71267,  71240,  71248,  71255, 71220. 71253, 
71217,  70424,  70462,  70464,  70460,  70434,  70497,  70491,  70371,  70398,  70404, 70422, 70351, 
70338,  70344,  71167,  71147,  71146,  71125,  71039,  71175,  71183,  71187,  70328,  70348, 70337. 
70381,  70401,  70366,  71153,  71137,  70979,  71152,  71097,  71198,  71190, 71196, 71265, 71360, 
71261,  71212,  71241,  71254,  71214,  71244,  70248,  70396,  70394,  70339,  71203, 71232, 71230. 
71264,  71242,  71233,  71235,  71256,  71251,  70309,  70381,  70459,  70405,  70355,  70380, 70250, 
70439,  70340,  70311,  70349,  70362,  70382,  70433,  71140,  70931,  70988,  71127,  71118, 71186, 
71154,  70333,  70360,  70325,  70390,  70342, 70367,  70279,  71124,  71143,  71099, 71115, 7101». 
71207,  71142,  71200,  71263,  71213,  71211,  71229,  71227,  71245,  71247,  70676,  70352, 70407, 
70457,  70428,  71201,  71216,  71237,  71243,  71250,  71259,  71215,  71238,  71239,  70414. 70429. 
70296,  70297,  70356,  70308,  70379,  70357,  70399,  70385,  70342,  70354,  70386,  70320, 71136, 
71157,  71135,  71029,  71158,  70908,  71178,  70423,  70373,  70341,  70293,  70280,  70315. 71121, 
70995,  70873,  71049,  71116,  70899,  71193,  71171,  71202,  71238,  71219,  71210,  71218. 71223, 
71257,  71231,  70331,  70456,  70426,  70411,  70410,  71192,  71225,  71249,  70584,  71262, 71224, 
71266,  71221,  70310,  70369,  70377,  70276,  70415,  70421,  70398,  70490, 70321,  70489, 70450, 
70400,  70409,  70436,  70363,  70406,  70451,  70530,  70500,  70634,  70597,  70683,  70^40, 7062J. 
70743,  70697,  70507,  70643,  70487,  70626,  70700,  70588,  70285,  70733, 70710,  70978,  TWO, 
70993,  70952,  70961,  70997,  71013,  70927,  71011,  71032,  70970,  71033, 71075, 70936. 70869. 
70949,  70902,  70822,  70856,  70828,  70846,  70787, 70947, 70922,  70659, 70772, 70678. 70^)8, 
70796,  70564,  70592,  70607,  70766,  70713,  70727,  70413,  70307,  70353, 70420, 70412, 70M7. 
70372,  70384,  70790,  70561,  70651,  70509,  70505,  70589,  70758,  70656,  70718, 70639. 70WO. 
70504,  70639,  70780,  70773,  70728,  70515,  70388,  70998,  70795,  71007,  70976, 70965, 70969, 
71023, 70930,  71031,  71037,  71005,  71043,  71025,  70958,  70943,  70957,  70695, 70837. 70M2, 
70838,  70905,  70844,  70857,  70969,  70751,  70744,  70712,  70716,  70806, 70786,  70788. 70753, 
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70789, 70748, 70857, 70358, 70336, 70448,  70402, 70324,  70295,  70375,  70416,  70473,  70544, 
70605, 70541, 70573,  70725,  70666, 70580, 70723, 70614,  70670,  70613,  70537,  70754, 70677, 
70689, 70731,  70963,  71010,  71030,  71009,  70824,  71002,  71014,  71028,  71036, 70941,  70933, 
71007, 71035, 71052, 70971, 70946,  70726,  70807,  70847, 70681,  70840,  70878,  70977,  70901, 
70922, 70736, 70691,  70730,  70566, 70675,  70793,  70636, 70735,  70809,  70814,  70901,  70403, 
70496, 70417,  70436,  70365, 70392, 70393, 70660, 70493,  70302,  70538,  70451, 70542,  70517, 
70714, 70747, 50556,  70466,  70449, 70432, 70633,  70737, 70764, 70583, 70720,  70973,  71020, 
71000, 70982, 70920, 71006,  70960,  71047,  71021,  71019,  70999, 71026,  71016,  71004,  70992, 
70942, 70826,  70821, 70851,  70801, 70841,  70883,  70823, 70916,  70926,  70717, 70732, 70661, 
70646, 70791, 70699,  70761,  70755,  70711,  70774, 70916, 70922,  70903, 70445,  70622,  70628, 
70664,  70601,  70741,  70745,  70686,  70598,  70777,  70944, 70990,  70951,  71108, 71078,  71006, 
70906,  71083, 71100,  71034,  71096, 70925,  71144,  70959, 70934, 70657,  70483,  70682,  70677, 
70709, 70575,  70719, 70752, 70674,  70845,  70968, 70742, 70948, 71123, 71060,  71064,  71124, 
70924, 71041, 71103, 71130, 71063,  71092,  70929, 70470, 70690,  70523, 70734,  70705,  70687, 
70610, 70771, 70781,  70729, 70808, 70919,  70775, 70914, 70996,  71066,  71056,  71111,  71060, 
71087, 71070,  71122,  71113, 70779, 70685,  70632, 70692, 70658, 70474,  70650,  70645,  70782, 
70760, 70557, 70850,  70966,  70812, 70750,  71076, 71038, 71112,  71107,  71051,  70935,  71133, 
71109,71094. 

Exhibit  No.  109,  Gen.  Menohbr. 

March  8, 1919. 
From:  The  Director  of  Air  Service. 

To:  The  Director  of  Sales,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff. 
Subject:  Sale  of  aerial  material. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  director  of  Air  Service  be  directed  under  authority 
of  the  Secretary-  of  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  9,  1918  (Public,  No.  193,  65th  Cong.,  p.  6),  to  sell  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A 
Motor  Corporation,  the  following  property: 

1.  4,608  Curtiss  OX-5  motors. 

2.  1,616  JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes,  without  motors. 

3.  1,100  standard  J-1  aeroplanes,  without  motors. 

And  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  attached  draft  of  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  above  property  be  approved,  and  that  the  director  of  Air  Service  be  directed  to 
execute  and  deliver  same  as  contracting  officer. 

2.  The  expense  to  the  United  States  of  carrying  out  this  contract  will  be  compara- 
tively small.  The  hangars  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  i)ro})erty  are  not 
needed  for  other  purposes,  and  can  be  guarded  and  cared  for  by  Air  Service  personnel 
necessarily  retained  at  these  stations.  A  large  number  of  the  planes,  complete,  will 
be  flown  to  the  place  of  delivery  to  the  purchaser.  Such  crating  and  boxing  of  other 
material  for  delivery;,  as  may  be  necessary,  can  be  done  with  material  now  at  the  fields. 
The  cost  of  freight  is  the  only  item  of  consequence.  The  purchaser  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  to  take  property  at  its  present  location,  instead  of  requiring  it  to  be 
concentrated  at  the  stations  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  will,  doubtless,  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  as.  to  some  of  the  propertv.  Shipments  will  be  made  to 
the  nearest  point  of  concentration.  The  1,100  standard  plaiies  are  now  crated  and 
in  storage  at  Houston,  Tex.,  where  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser;  there 
will  be  no  expense  of  delivery  of  same  to  the  purchaser. 

3.  This  property  was  purchased  by  the  Government  since  April  6,  1917,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  Air  Service  personnel. 

4.  The  need  for  this  material  has  ceased,  and  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  sell  the 
same  before  further  deterioration. 

5.  A  large  part  of  this  property  is  worthless  to  the  Government,  because  some  of  it 
is  worn  out  and  some  is  out  of  date.  Such  of  the  above  property  as  is  in  running 
condition  and  adaptable  for  use  at  the  present  time  is  surplus  stock.  The  Air  Service 
has  ample  planes  and  motors  of  these  types,  aside  from  the  above,  for  its  present  and 
prospective  needs. 

6.  The  standard  aeroplanes  described  above  will  have  to  be  changed  in  design 
before  they  can  be  flown,  and,  consequently,  all  of  that  material  is  practically  worth- 
less to  the  Government,  because  the  expense  of  changing  the  design  would  be  almost 
as  much  as  the  value  of  the  planes,  and  this  type  of  plane  is  not  a  desirable  training 
plane. 

7.  Effort  has  been  made  since  November  11,  1918,  to  sell  aerial  material  by  adver- 
tising for  bids.  In  response  to  these  requests  for  bids,  which  were  given  wide  publica- 
tion, only  a  few  offers  were  received  for  the  best  aeroplanes  and  motors,  and  these 
offers  were  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 

8.  Effort  has  been  made  to  secure  an  offer  for  the  sale  of  part  of  or  all  this  material 
to  the  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes.    All  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes,  including  the 
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L.  W.  F.  Engineering  Co.,  have  been  solicited  to  make  an  offer  to  nurchaw  this  prop- 
erty.   Some  of  them  have  declined  entirely  to  make  any  offer  wnatsoever. 

9.  The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  has  offiered  to  purduse  the  abov^ 
described  material,  and  a  contract  for  tnat  purpose  has  been  prepared,  a  copy  c( 
which  is  attached.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  purchaser.  This  is  the  best  offer  that  the  director  of  Mr  Service  hae  b«n 
able  to  obtain  for  tMs  property,  and  he  has  made  diligent  effort  in  this  directino. 

10.  There  is  no  general  market  for  aeroplanes  or  aeroplane  motois.  This  indwcry 
is  in  its  infancy.  Designs  change  rapidly,  so  that  material  that  is  of  substantial  %mlae 
to-day  may  be  of  little  value  in  the  near  future. 

11.  The  operation  of  an  aerofHane  requires  the  constant  attention  of  a  skilled  m^ 
chanic.  No  air  routes  have  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  represented  that  those  planes  should  not  be  sold  to  the  general  public  for  the  reMn 
that  under  present  conditions  it  would  too  greatly  endanger  the  Uvea  of  people  sad 
property. 

12.  Most  of  these  planes  will  have  to  be  overhauled  before  they  can  be  floirn.  If 
they  were  sold  to  the  general  public,  damage  might  result  from  their  operation,  do^ 
to  defects  now  existing  in  this  material,  some  of  which  are  latent  and  some  of  which 
are  patent,  and  it  is  probable  that  lai^^e  claims  covering  such  damage  would  be  pr^ 
sented  against  the  Government,  and  it  is  believed  the  War  Department  might  U 
severely  criticized  for  selling  aeroplanes  indiscriminately  to  the  public. 

13.  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  the  welfare  of  the  public  demands  that  theae  plaarf 
and  motors  be  sold  to  a  reliable  manufacturer,  who  can  overhaul  them  and  aell  thra 
with  his  guaranty,  to  such  purchasers  as  may  properly  operate  them. 

Chas.  T.  Menohbr, 
Major  General^  United  SiaUs  Armjft 

Director  of  Air  Scrria. 

Marcs  24, 1919 
From:  The  Director  of  Air  Service. 
To:  Mr.  C.  W.  Hare,  Assistant  Director  of  Munitions,  Munitions  Building,  WaAiac- 

ton,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Sale  of  surplus  aeroplanes  and  motors. 

1.  Pursuant  to  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  March  20,  1  hand  you  h«f' 
with  "  Complete  statement  of  all  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  dispose  of  aeroplane*- 
indicating  the  results  in  each  particular  method  and  also  outlining  clearly  yoor  m* 
sons  for  tue  final  adoption  of  the  method  now  under  discussion;  ttuX  is,  Uie  flale  o* 
this  equipment  to  the  Curtiss  Co." 

2.  Tne  first  steps  that  were  taken  looking  to  the  sale  of  obsolete  aeroplane  eqTl•^ 
ment  were  by  the  Salvage  Branch,  Supply  Section,  Division  of  Military  Aeronauts  ?. 
before  I  was  detailed  to  duty  as  Director  of  Air  Service.  A  complete  report  of  tb* 
bids  received  for  aerial  material  advertised  for  sale  has  been  made  to  your  board 

3.  All  of  theae  bids  were  rejected  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  L.  Kenly,  Directof  '' 
Military  Aeronautics,  for  the  reason,  I  understand,  that  after  bids  were  invited  h* 
decided  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  policy  to  sell  obsolete  phuies  (Standuti)  and  ^^  i- 
demned  motors  (llall-Scott)  t-o  the  public  where  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  r  :i- 
plete  overhaul,  substitute  OX-5  motors  for  Hall-Scotts,  ana  give  to  the  purchaser  i 
guaranty  equivalent  to  that  which  should  go  with  a  new  plane  and  engine.  Punk'*- 
more,  there  was  no  knowing  into  whose  h^mds  these  semiobsolete  planes  and  en-n^*^ 
might  fall,  nor  whether  the  purchasers  know  how  to  properly  handle  and  fly  ih*'- 
Also,  there  was  great  probabilitv  of  heavy  suits  for  damages  being  brought  agaiitft  t^^ 
War  Department  in  case  of  crashes  with  ensuing  injuries  to  pilot  and  passenger. 

4.  About  this  time  (January  15  to  February  15)  numerous  requests  were  mni'-^ 
into  this  oflfice  to  purchase  serviceable  Curtiss  planes  for  use  during  the  cominr  •'i^- 
mer,  these  requests  coming  mostly  from  ex-flying  officers  of  the  Air  Service.  Li*^:* 
Eddie  Stinson  wished  to  buy  20  planes.  Civilian  Instructor  Smith  wished  lo  buy  1". 
Lieut.  Lpgg  and  associates  wanted  5  or  10,  etc.    Many  other  inquiries  are  ofD  t*f 

5.  I  directed  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  probable  needs  for  Air  Ser>'ioe  traini:-' 
for  the  next  two  years,  setting  aside  sufficient  of  our  newest  and  best  equipment :  r 
this  work  and  adding  100  per  cent  as  a  margin  of  safety,  all  this  baaed  on  the  Gei»<^' 
Staff  study  of  a  future  air  force  of  24,000  officers  and  men,  and  listing  all  the  m^  •• 
our  flying  training  equipment  as  obsolete,  obsolescent,  and  surplus,  and  peq-J*:*' 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  it  to  individual  purchaaera  as  they  nu?^* 
apply  from  time  to  time. 

6.  On  or  about  February  7  my  executive  officer,  Col.  Milton  P.  Davis,  prepaird  j 
listy  as  outlined  in  preceding  paragraph,  and  made  an  engagement  to  bring  the  aaiKt 
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to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of  diflcusatng  the  poesible  sale  and  methods  of  sale  of 
the  surplus  planes  and  ei^ines.  He  made  an  engagement  by  phone  with  Mr.  Morse, 
met  Mr.  Morse  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  turned  over  to  Col.  Glover,  with  whom 
the  question  was  discussed  at  length.  Col.  Glover  directed  Col.  Davis  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  showing  all  of  the  surplus  planes  and  motors  in  question,  together  with 
the  prices  at  which  the  Director  of  Air  Service  thought  these  articles  shoiild  be  sold, 
bring  it  back  to  the  Director  of  Sales,  and  he  (Col.  Glover)  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Director  of  Sales  would  give  blanket  authority  to  sell  this  material  as  requested 
by  the  Director  of  Air  Service. 

7.  In  order  that  aeroplane  manufacturers,  and  especially  the  Aircraft  Manufac- 
turers' Association  should  not  object  to  the  sales  in  question  and  endeavor  through, 
political  influence  to  prevent  these  sales.  Col.  Glover  and  Col.  Davis  agreed  that  it 
might  be  good  policy  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  representative  of  the  Aircraft 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  possibly  with  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  question. 
Following  this  idea,  Col.  Davis  called  Mr.  Bradley,  secretary  of  the  Aircraft  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Mr.  Flint,  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.,  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  the  Wright- 
Martin  Co.,  to  his  office  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Three  or  four  days  later  CoL 
Davis  had  another  conference  with  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Kepperley,  of  the  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  Co.,  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Thomas-Morse  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Mingle  and  Williams, 
of  the  Standard  Aeroplane  Corporation. 

8.  Mr.  Flint,  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.,  suggesrted  that  a  corporation  be  formed  to  take 
over  from  the  Government  at  a  fixed  lump  sum  all  of  the  surplus  material  in  question 
and  sell  it  to  the  public.  The  Curtiss  representatives  promptly  made  a  proposition 
to  take  back  all  of  their  products.  At  first  thought  Col.  Davis,  in  consultation  with 
Col.  Deeds,  informed  these  gentlemen  that  he  did  not  think  the  War  Department 
would  approve  returning  each  manufacturer's  products  to  the  said  manufacturer,  for 
the  reason  that  such  an  act  would  immediately  offer  an  opporutnity  for  criticism  oi» 
the  part  of  politicians  and  disappointed  buyers  and  would  not  consider  this  phase 
of  the  Question.  However,  in  conference  over  the  phone.  Col.  Glover  informea  Col. 
DavK  tnat  resale  to  manufacturers  was  being  made  by  the  Director  of  Sales,  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  such  resales — ^in  fact,  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  do  so  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  might  protect  his  own  product— and  authorized  Col.  Davis  U) 
proceed  along  such  lines  if  by  so  doing  he  could  more  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem. 

9.  Mr.  Flint  stated  that  neither  he  nor  his  company  would  be  interested  in  any 
material  excepting  the  Hall-Scott  motors.  Later  Col.  Gillmore  (Chief  of  the  Supply 
Section)  was  informed  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Crowell,  had  notified 
the  board  that  no  sale  of  aeroplanes  should  be  approved  until  Mr.  Flint  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  bid;  that  Mr.  Flint  had  stated  to  Mr.  Crowell,  at  the  Aircraft 
Show  held  in  New  York  March  1  to  15,  that  he  desired  to  bid.  Mr.  Flint  was  called 
on  the  telephone  and  denied  that  he  had  made  this  statement,  later  said  he  would 
bid,  and  would  present  his  bid  to  the  Director  of  Air  Service  not  later  than  Monday, 
March  10.  He  failed  to  do  so.  He  was  again  called  on  the  telephone  and  stated  he  I 
would  not  bid. 

10.  Messrs.  Mingle  and  Williams  have  made  a  tentative  offer  on  the  standard  planes  j 
and  a  quantity  of  Curtiss  OX-5  motors.    They  have  made  no  definite  offer.    Their  | 
tentative  offer  is  not  as  hieh  as  the  Curtiss  offer  for  the  same  material.    The  offer  of               i 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  is  the  only  definite  offer  for  any  large 
quantity  of  this  material  that  has  been  received.                                                                           ' 

11.  Following  the  conference  with  the  Curtiss  representatives  above  referred  to,  l 
draft  of  contract  was  prepared  and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Kepperley,  representing  the  Curtiss  i 
Co.  The  whole  matter  was  then  presented  to  your  Mr.  Morse,  Col.  Bom,  and  Col.  |l 
Glover,  who  expressed  the  belief  that  the  sale  was  an  advantageous  one  tor  the  Gov-  ,! 
emment.  Some  changes  in  the  form  of  the  contract  were  suggested  by  your  Mr. 
Schultz  (attorney  for  the  board),  which  were  aereed  to  by  Mr.  iCepperley.  I  then 
sent  forward  my  letter  of  March  8,  which  was  delivered  to  your  board  on  March  10. 

12.  A  representative  of  your  board  called  at  this  bureau  and  made  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  aerial  material.  I  am  informed  mem- 
bers 01  your  office  have  had  several  long  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
purchaser,  and  that  values,  state  of  repair,  probable  profits,  and  kindred  subjects 
have  been  most  thoroughly  discussed. 

13.  My  reasons  for  adopting  the  plan  of  sale  now  proposed  are:  (a)  It  brings  the 
Government  the  most  money  for  this  surplus  aerial  material;  (6)  it  saves  the  Govern- 
ment from  liability  for  damage  claims,  because  of  defective  material  sold  to  individual 
purchasers;  for  claims  for  inningement  of  patents,  etc.;  (c)  it  obviates  the  expense  of 
*' peddling"  these  planes  and  motors;  {d)  it  most  quickly  relieves  storage  facilities; 
(e)  it  will  aid  the  aevelopment  of  the  aeroplane  industry  in  this  coimtry;  (/)  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  your  Mr.  Morse,  Col.  Boggs,  Col.  Glover,  and  Mr.  Schultz. 
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14.  The  asBurance  I  have  ''that  the  price  the  Government  is  receiving  is  a  kir 
one"  is  that  all  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  purchasers:  that  Curtiti  is 
the  only  one  we  can  secure,  and  the  price  named  in  the  contract  is  the  beet  we  can 
get  them  to  offer.  ,  , 

15.  As  pointed  out  above,  your  board  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
value  of  this  property,  expense  of  overhauling,  and  the  like,  and  has  compiled  a 
statement  of  values.  This  was  presented  to  Col.  Davis,  of  the  Air  Service,  and  he 
remarked  that  it  was  a  fair  estimate,  except  as  to  716  JN-4  planes  and  the  1,100  stand* 
ard  planes,  and  as  to  these,  that  they  have  no  value. 

16.  A»  to  figures  indicating  "the  probable  cost  to  the  contractor  of  placing  the 
planes  and  engines  in  selling  condition,"  no  accurate  data  are  a^nilable.  It  will  not 
be  less  than  $400  for  a  plane  complete  and  $250  for  a  motor.  The  cost  of  materiak, 
the  price  of  labor,  and  tine  newness  of  the  industry  lend  uncertainty  to  figures  on  this 
subject.  Probably  the  average  cost  of  overhauling  these  planes  complete  will  be 
about  $800,  and  motors  about  $500. 

17.  As  to  ''dealer's  profits,'*  "manufacturing  profits,"  and  "overhead  cfaaiges,"  I 
have  no  data.  The  aeroplane  industry  is  new,  and  what  those  costs  will  be,  I  can 
not  say.  They  must  of  necessity  be  high.  Demonstrating  fields  must  be  maintained, 
in  man^  instances  the  purchaser  taufht  to  fly,  and  a  competent  corpe  of  hi^-priced 
mechanics,  pilots,  and  salesmen,  with  liberal  expense  accoimts,  must  be  retained. 

18.  The  Curtiss  Co.  will  not  execute  this  contract  without  the  exclusive  option 
claiise.  They  maintain  they  can  not  realize  a  profit  on  this  contract,  but  that  it  ia 
entered  into  to  protect  the  Curtiss  name;  that  they  do  not  want  a  Curtiss  plane  or 
motor  sold  that  is  not  in  proper  condition  to  fly,  or  sold  to  some  one  who  can  not  flv  iu 

19.  Tlie  JN-4planee,  proposed  to  be  sold,  are  not  new,  are  either  obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent type.  Tne  standara  J-1  planes  are  obsolete.  There  are  no  new  planes  and 
but  212  new  motors  in  the  lot  proposed  to  be  sold.  No  comparison  with  $8,000  cata- 
logue price  of  Curtiss  plane  is  possible. 

20.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  prompt  action  in  this  case.  I 
believe  your  Mr.  Schultz  has  approved  draft  of  proposed  contract,  and  I  again  state 
that  I  deem  it  expedient  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  that  this  ssle 
be  consummated  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  draft  of  contract,  tnd 
renew  the  recommendation  made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  March  8, 1919. 

Chas.  T.  Mbnohvr, 
Major  Oeneralf  United  States  Arm^. 


Mat  3,  1919. 

From:  Office,  Director  of  Air  Service. 

To:  Mr.  C.  W.  Hare,  Director  of  Sales,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject:  Proposed  sale  to  Curtiss  Co.  of  airplanes  and  engines. 

1.  I  have  delayed  renlying  to  your  Iwtter  of  April  29  pending  result  of  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Keys,  of  the  (^urtlBS  Co. ,  who  telephonea  me  April  30  that  he  desired  to  see  me 
regarding  this  subject. 

2.  As  you  know,  the  Curtiss  Co.  is  now  readv  to  renew  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  surplus  JN-4  planes.  Standard  J-1  planes,  and  the  OX-5  engines.  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  sale  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  many  reasons,  chief  among  which  are  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  stonce 
charges,  savine;  on  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  planes  in  storage,  and  due  to  the  neutral 
decrease  in  value  of  these  planes  and  motors  if  held  for  any  length  of  time  owing  to 
deterioriation  and  becoming  more  obsolete,  it  would  be  hotter  to  sell  at  this  time. 

3.  By  selling  to  a  reputable  manufacturer,  the  planes  can  be  retailed  to  the  public 
with  the  manufacturer's  guaranty  back  of  them.  If  the  Government  attempted 
to  retail  these  planes  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble. 
Civilians  purcnasin^  planes  would  want  spare  parts;  the  Government  has  none 
available.  Any  accidents  to  individuals  purchasing  planes  from  the  Government 
bring  criticism  upon  the  War  Department  for  selling  second-hand  planes. 

4.  In  the  conference  held  with  Mr.  Keys  this  date  after  he  had  visited  your  oflke, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Curtiss  Co.,  is  now  willing  to  sign  the  contract  with  certain 
changes,  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  your  Col.  Glover,  Mr.  Keys,  and  Col. 
Gillmore  of  the  Air  Service. 

C.  T.  Mbnobsk, 
Major  Oeneral,  U.  S,  Army,  Director  Air  Sertiee. 
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Mat  20,  1919. 


The  Director  of  Sales, 

Purchase^  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

1.  PoTBuant  to  instructions  from  your  office,  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  material 
to  the  GurtiflB  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  has  been  rewritten,  and  draft  of  same 
is  submitted  herewith. 

2.  It  is  again  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Air  Service  be  directed  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  9,  1918  (Public,  No.  193,  65th  Cong.,  p.  6),  to  sell  to  the  Curtiss  Aero- 
plane &  Motor  Corporation  the  following  property: 

(1)  4,608  Curtiss  OX-6  motors. 

(2)  1,616  JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes,  without  motors. 

(3)  1,100  standsjrd  J-1  aeroplanes,  without  motors. 

And  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  attached  draft  of  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  above  property  be  approved,  and  that  the  Director  of  Air  Service  be  directed  to 
execute  and  deliver  same  as  contracting  officer. 

3.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  17,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  representa- 
tions made  in  my  letters  dated  March  8,  24,  and  28  as  to  the  character  of  this  material 
are  correct.  It  was  not  my  understanding  that  under  the  original  contract  the  Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane  Sc  Motor  Corporation  were  ro  receive  any  new  planes,  and  but  212 
new  moton.  The  new  planes  and  additional  new  motors  included  in  this  contract 
have  been  included  since  the  arrangements  were  made  to  take  a  joint  inventory, 
and  set  aside  for  sale  to  Curtiss  the  run  of  the  field  as  to  planes  and  motors.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  include  new  crated  planes  and  motors  in  this  inventory,  but  the 
Curtiss  representative  states  that  it  was  nis  understanding  that  those  set  aside  were 
to  include  new  as  well  as  old.  As  to  the  newness  of  the  material,  this  contract  is  now 
different  from  that  formerly  presented  to  you. 

However,  if  246  new  JN-4  planes  and  644  new  OX-6  motors  are  sold  the  Air  Service 
will  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  type  of  material  for  its  present  needs  and  prospec-  ■ 

tive  purposes.  Should  the  Air  Service  again  enter  upon  an  extensive  training  program 
a  better  type  plane  and  motor  are  available,  and  it  is  mv  belief  that  before  long  further 
desirable  planes  and  motors  for  military  purposes  will  be  obtainable.  { 

4.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  at  present  or  from  any  of  my  previous  letters  that  ; 
all  of  this  material  is  worn  out.  Much  that  has  been  used  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  i 
repair.  The  JN-4  plane  and  OX-5  motor  have  been  valuable  training  material,  i 
but  they  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  standard  J-1  plane  is  not  a  desirable  ' 
plane  for  any  milittuy  purpose. 

5.  As  to  price,  the  Curtiss  Co.  insists  that  it  will  not  pay  more.    No  other  company 

has  bid  on  this  amount  of  material  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it.    There  is  a  ques-  i 

tion  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  sell  the  JN-4  plane  and  OX-5  motor  as 
Curtiss  type  material,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  small  per  cent  is  in  truth  made  by 
the  Curtiss  Co. 

6.  I  do  not  think  this  trade  is  as  desirable  for  the  Government  as  the  previous  one 

would  have  been,  but  all  things  taken  into  account,  I  think  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  I 

done  at  this  time,  and  I  therefore  recommend  it. 

7.  The  basis  of  the  designation  of  the  siirplus  was  the  action  of  the  board  of  officers 

who  considered  the  needs  of  the  training  program  in  so  far  as  JN-4  planes  and  OX-5  I 

motors  were  concerned,  and  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  designated  was  i 

surplus.    There  will  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Air  Service  approximately  2,000  I 

CurtisB-type  training  planes,  consistmg  of  JN-4  D's  and  JN-4  H's,  and  approximately  , 

3,750  OX-5  motors.  ' 

8.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Air  Service  is  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  militia  | 
planes  for  training  purposes,  that  the  number  required  to  be  furnished  should  be  I 
deducted  from  the  total  number  of  planes  and  motors  declared  surplus.  This  opinion  I 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  tiie  Air  Service  will  consist  of  tne  personnel  recom-  I 
mended  by  the  General  Staff. 

Ohas.  T.  Menoher,  I 

Major  General,  United  States  Army,  Director  of  Air  Sen^ice. 
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Afbil  29, 1919. 
From:  Director  of  Sales. 

To:  Maj.  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher,  Director  of  Air  Service,  Waahington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Curtifis  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation. 

1.  In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  position  of  this  office  rmrdinjr  ^\* 
negotiations  with  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  concerning  cctuil 
planes  and  motors,  I  am  attaching  hereto  copies  of  the  following:  (a)  Letter  from  Mr 
Keys  dated  April  14  to  which  is  attached  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  dated  April  14 
(6)  My  reply  to  above,  dated  April  18;  (c)  Letter  from  Mr.  Keys  dated  April  22,  it 
reply  to  my  letter  of  April  18;  (d)  My  letter  dated  April  29,  iniich  is  to-day  beiar 
sent  to  Mr.  Kejrs  in  reply  to  his  of  the'22d. 

2.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  suggestions  in  this  connection. 

C.  W.  Hare,  Director  o/SaU* 


April  14. 1919 
Mr.  C.  W.  Harb, 

Director  of  Sales,  Wdshingtony  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  cop^  of  letter  written  to-day  to  Ifaj.  Or 
C.  T.  Menoher,  Director  of  Air  Service,  stating  that  CurtLs  Aeroplane  A  Motor  (W- 
poration  can  not  see  its  way  clear  to  purchase  certain  surplufl  aeroplanes  and  voftrt 
materials  owned  by  the  Government  and  setting  forth  the  reason  for  this  inmbihtr 
Regretting  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations, 
Yours,  verv  tnily, 

C.  M.  Krr?. 
Vice  President  Curtin  AeropUme  A  Motor  Corporation 


Washington,  D.  C.  ApriJ  U,  :V^ 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher, 

Director  of  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  After  protracted  negotiations,  I  have  to-day  stated  to  therepresenttti^** 
of  your  department,  and  also  to  tne  representatives  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Tn*^ 
in  conference  with  me  on  this  subject,  that  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Sc  Motor  Ccvfp't*' 
tion  can  not  see  its  way  clear  to  purchase  the  surplus  aeroplane  and  motor  maK^' 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  these  negotiations. 

I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you,  as  a  matter  of  record  and  solely  to  avoid  neMl— 
misunderstandings,  the  reason  for  this  decision. 

When  we  entered  into  this  trade  early  in  February  it  was  clearly  and  detiDi:* . 
understood  both  by  your  department  and  by  me  that  the  Curtias  Corporation  ww 
making  an  offer  for  the  entire  surplus  of  Curtiss  type  Army  training  planes  and  m<<*'^ 
and  this  clear  understanding  tooK  the  form  in  the  original  memorandum  of  an  te^"- 
ment  that  the  Army  would  not  sell  for  two  years  any  additional  Curtis  plane?  ar..!  • 
motors  of  similar  type.  This  was  in  fact  the  very  heart  of  the  entire  trade  Vi* 
were  not  making  tms  offer  because  we  wanted  the  material,  but  hecauw  we  wi*h-: 
to  protect,  even  at  very  great  risk,  the  name,  the  market,  and  the  ver>*  life  »»( U- 
Curtiss  organization. 

The  Government  has  to-day  informed  me  that  it  will  not  enter  into  any  a^r«v*ni*' 
not  to  sell  additional  Curtiss  type  training  planes  and/or  motore,  and  has  detini*'  * 
stated  that,  while  it  will  give  to  us  an  option  to  purchase  such  |>lane0  and  or  in*'''* 
when,  as,  and  if  it  should  decide  to  sell,  it  will  reserve  the  right  in  case  we  ran  :  '. 
or  do  not  care  to  exercise  that  option  to  sell  such  additional  planee  and  or  mouc*  i' 
the  open  market. 

This  decision  has  removed  the  only  sound  business  reason  we  had  for  even  propirt*- 
a  purchase  of  this  material  in  bulk.  To  make  such  a  purchase  under  auch  t^oDiliti  '•• 
would  be  little  short  of  business  suicide,  as  a  very  slight  change  in  the  openv: 
policy  of  your  department  might  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  proposed  c\jntr»  : 
leave  us  committed  to  purchase  month  by  month  a  large  amount  of  material  vr..* 
the  markets  for  such  material,  in  the  very  likely  case  that  we  were  at  that  tiimr  uf-»'\- 
to  make  new  commitments,  would  be  enrirely  preempted  bv  the  Government  it*-!' 

Please  accept  my  sincere  regret  that  this  trade,  which  has  seemed  to  me  at  ^ 
times  to  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  hardly  even  a  U.* 
business  risk  for  the  Curtiss  Corporation,  is  impossible  of  consummation.  .\'t>;: 
also  the  assurance  of  the  officers  of  the  Curtiss  Corporation  that  we  shall  coop»^i<*  * 
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the  extent  of  our  power  in  any  stepe  that  your  department  may  see  fit  to  take  in  dis- 
poeiDg  of  this  Burplus  material. 
Very  truly,  youre, 

C.  M.  Keys, 
Vice  PrenderU  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor  Corporation. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N,  T. 

i 


April  18,  1919. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Keys, 

Vice  President  Cwrtiss  Aeroplane  dc  Motor  Corporation, 

Si  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  14,  together 
with  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher,  director  of  Air  Service, 
in  whicn  letter  you  advise  that  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  can  not  see 
itfl  way  clear  to  purchase  certain  airplanes  and  motors  owned  by  the  Government. 

It  ifi  extremely  difficult  for  myself  and  my  associates  to  understand  your  attitude,  as 
expreased  in  your  letter  to  Gen.  Menoher.  As  you  know,  the  original  contract  pre- 
pared by  the  office  of  the  director  of  Air  Service,  after  consultation  with  your  repre- 
eentatives,  was  not  acceptable  to  this  department  and  therefore  another  form  of  agree- 
meat  was  drawn  up  ana  submitted  to  your  company  for  signature.  The  terms  of  this 
latter  contract  were  not  satisfactory  to  your  company,  and  therefore  yourself,  as  vice 
president,  and  Mr.  Mountain,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Motor  Corporation,  called  on  Col.  Glover  of  this  department  and  stated  your  objections 
to  him,  whereupon  Col.  Glover  arranged  for  a  meeting  between  yourself,  Mr.  Mountain, 
Col.  Glover,  ana  myself.    This  meeting  was  held  in  my  office  April  7. 

At  this  meetinjg,  after  a  complete  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  contract  would 
be  drawn,  differing  somewhat  from  the  last  proposed  contract,  and  in  three  respects  to 
be  in  substance  as  follows: 

First.  A  surety  bond  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  in  the  amoimt  of  $250 ,'000. 

Second.  Before  the  neV contract  was  signed,  an  inventory  of  the  planes  and  motors 
to  be  sold  would  be  taken,  and  a  schedule  describing  tliis  specific  inventory  would 
be  attached  to  the  new  contract.  In  this  manner  the  specific  material  to  be  purchased 
by  your  company  would  be  itemissed  and  definitely  described  in  order  to  avoid  any 
poasible  further  dispute  as  to  what  your  company  had  agreed  to  purchase  and  the  War 
Department  had  agreed  to  sell. 

Third.  The  clause  concern  ng  the  sale  of  additional  Curtiss  airplanes  or  motors  was 
to  be  changed  to  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

"No  additional  planes  or  motors  of  the  Curtiss  type  will  be  sold  by  the  Government 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  this  date  unle:8  first  offered  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  at  the  price 
a^^reed  to  by  a  representative  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  a  representative  of  the  Government. 
If  these  two  disagree  they  shall  elect  a  third  person  to  vote  with  them,  and  a  majority 
vote  of  this  committee  will  establish  the  price  at  which  the  planes  and  motors  are  to  be 
offered  to  Curtiss.  If  tliey  refuse  to  purchase  at  this  price,  the  Government  will  have 
the  right  to  sell  on  the  open  market.^' 

There  can  be  no  question  but  tliat  the  points  above  mentioned  were  discussed  and 
agreed  to  fully  by  all  parties  present.  Mr.  Mountain  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Corporation  to  prevent  the  Government  from  selling  any  other 
CurtiaB  planes  or  mo  ors,  provided  Curtiss  was  not  willing  to  buy  the  planes  at  a  fair 
price,  and  he  stated  that  if  these  planes  and  motors  were  first  offered  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 
at  a  fair  price,  the  Curtiss  Co.  could  have  no  objection  to  the  United  States  Government 
eelling  tnem  if  the  Curtiss  Co.  did  not  care  to  purchase.  He  further  stated  that  the 
proposed  manner  of  arriving  at  a  fair  price  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  company. 

It  was  further  decided  at  this  meeting  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Mountain  with  Col. 
Glover  would  immediately  go  to  the  office  of  the  director  of  Air  Service  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  with  Col.  Gilmore  and  Col.  Davis  of  that  office  for  the  taking  of  the 
inventory,  and  that  pending  the  completion  of  the  inventory,  the  new  contract  would 
be  prepared  conforming  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  at  the  meeting  in  my  office. 

After  your  visit  to  Col.  Gilmore's  office  with  Col.  Glover,  he  advised  the  assistant 
director  of  sales  by  a  memorandum  regarding  the  arrangements  there  made,  and  Col. 
Glover  advises  me  that  he  read  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  you  when  you  returned 
to  his  office  a  day  or  two  later,  and  that  you  agreed  that  the  understanding  was  as 
expressed  therein.  In  order  to  refresh  your  memory,  I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum. 

Inasmuch  as  the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract  conform  in  every  detail  to  the  agree- 
ment reached  in  my  office  on  April  7,  it  is  a  decided  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  you  are 
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now  unwilling  to  sign  a  contract  in  conformance  with  that  agreement.  I  gather  froia 
your  letter  that  your  reluctance  is  based  on  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  oi  a<i-:. 
tional  machines  which  may  be  declared  surplus  diuing  the  next  two  years.  If  tiia:  •• 
the  case,  it  may  well  be  that  we  can  set  an  outside  limit  at  this  time'on  the  extent « * 
such  prospective  surplus,  so  that  the  uncertainty  to  which  you  object  ran  be  a«uhMAr.- 
tially  eliminated.  I  will  have  investigations  made  along  this  line  in  the  Air  Servi^- 
and  in  these  a  submission  of  your  ideas  at  a  conference  in  the  immediate  future  wt;L 
be  helpful.  % 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Bahe,  Director  of  SaUt 

New  York,  April  tt,  lui* 
Col.  C.  W.  Hare, 

Director  of  Sales,  Washingtony  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  18.  which  r«Arly< 
my  desk  this  morning.    Please  accept  my  apology  for  the  delay  in  replying  to  it 

I  agree  exactly  with  clauses  1  and  2  of  your  summary  of  the  diacuflsion'onMondfc' 
April  7.  I  do  not  ajgree  with  clause  No.  3  of  your  summary.  It  is  only  with  ti-f 
clause  that  I  have  disagreed. 

At  the  conference  held  April  14,  at  which  there  were  present  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  y  .;• 
department,  Col.  Gilmore,  of  the  Air  Service,  myself  ana  others,  we  had  nodiffir^i ' 
agreeing  on  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  dated  March  8,  1919,  until  we  came  to  ciaxf 
No.  19,  the  so-called  "option  clause.*'  It  is  upon  this  clause  that  I  think  your  o&  • 
has  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  entire  transaction  and  has  also  miwindent'**. 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Mountain  and  myself  in  the  conference  of  April  7, 1919. 

Please  refer  to  contract  dated  March  8, 1919,  which  was  sijgnea  by  both  Govemmr' 
officials  and  Curtiss  Co.  officials,  but  was  not  sealed  and  delivered.    You  will  find  v  .• 
clause  on  page  9  of  the  draft  of  that  contract.    The  wording  of  this  clause  beeios^ 

".Exclusive  option  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  contract  is  hereby  piv^-n  * 
the  purchaser  to  purchase  any  or  all  Curtiss  type  motors  or  aeroplanes,  or  \>oth.  &  ■» 
owned  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  not  sold  by  this  contract.** 

Nowhere  in  that  clause  is  it  intimated  that  if  the  Curtiss  Co.  does  not  take  tf.->- 
machines  the  machines  will  be  sold.    At  no  time  in  any  conference  have  anv  **i  •' ■ 
officers  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  had  the  idea  of  binding  the  Ciutiss  Co.  to  take  $170  •• 
worth  of  planes  and  motors  per  month  for  16  months  if  there  was  the  slightest  chaa 
that  the  Government  would  sell  additional  planes  and  mbtors  of  the  same  type  in  : 
open  market.     I  think  that  Col.  Gilmore  and  his  associates  will  bear  me  oiit,  tha*    • 
no  time,  either  during  the  early  negotiations  or  during  the  late  ne^itiationft.  h*!   • 
been  the  understanding,  either  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  or  of  the  Air  Service  offiriaU   :*  . 
any  such  contract  would  be  made;  sucn  a  deal  would  be  so  manifestly  uniujt  and  ■!»:. 
gerouB  to  us  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  coufd,  after  du«* 
sideration,  expect  us  to  make  such  a  deal.    Certainly  the  contract  of  Man^h  S  di-i  ■ 
contemplate  such  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Government.    An  exclusive  o^.t; 
such  as  is  expressly  described  in  clause  No.  19,  certainly  does  not  contemplate  • 
this  material  could  be  sold  by  the  Government  to  anyone  if  we  were  unable  t  •  r^i 
it  at  the  time. 

When  we  reached  the  discussion  of  clause  No.  19  at  the  conference  on  April  1 1    ', 
asked  the  question  why,  in  my  absence  in  the  South,  due  to  a  bad  attack  of  influx-   j 
the  original  language  of  this  agreement  had  been  abandoned.    In  my  original  i*  *    * 
of  confirmation  ^o  Col.  Gilmore,  dated  early  in  February,  this  agreement  was  l-a. 
stated  as  an  agreement  that  the  Government  would  not  sell  any  mt>re  ("^iirtws  pr«»»:  .  ■ 
of  this  type  during  a  period  of  two  years.    The  reply  to  my  question  on  April  1 4  ^-i.- 
that  it  seemed  much  better  from  the  Government  point  of  view  to  pm\'ide  tha:  • 
Government  could  sell  such  products  if  we  were  willing  and  able  to  buy  ibem  a: : 
time,  and  this  was  understood  to  be  the  intention,  both  of  the  Government  an^i     .- 
selves,  in  the  drafting  of  clause  No.  19. 

I  note  the  memorandum  of  April  7,  addressed  to  Col,  Boggs  and  read  to  m<»  V'>  • 
Glover.     1  remember  the  memorandum  very  well,  but  am  soiry  to  «y  that  I  •Ji :  - 
pay  ver>'  much  attention  to  it  as  my  understanding  was  quite  clear  that  what- 
chanpfes  were  g:oing  to  be  made  in  the  contract  of  March  8,  1919,  would  Im»  mmi1t>  izx  • 
conference  which  we  arranged,  on  the  same  day  that  Col.  (ilr)ver  r«ui  me  thi**  m*  '- 
randum,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  .\pril  14.     I  think  my  inadverienre  in  nrti  p», .-  ^ 
attention  tct  this  memorandum  deserves  an  apolog>%  which  I  am  verj'  glad  V-zi 
to  your  department  herewith. 

Is  it  not  possible  tliat  your  department  has,  from  the  beginninc.  mij«undefs<.""^i  • 
basis  upon  which  we  entered  into  this  deal?    We  do  not  want  2,700  planes  and  <  t»  ■ 
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motors.  We  said  we  would  buy  them  only  because  they  were  the  entire  surplus,  and 
because,  by  taking  this,  for  us,  very  large  risk  we  think  we  may  be  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  in  the  market,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

I  shall  hold  myself  ready  to  come  to  Washington  in  quick  response  to  a  telegram 
at  any  time,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  do  to  clear  away  any  misunderstandings. 
Please  address  me  as  below,  as  I  shall  receive  messages  more  quickly  that  way. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

OuRTiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation. 
C.  M.  Keys,  Vice  President. 
60  Broadway,  New  Yorkf  N.  Y. 


April  29,  1919. 
From:  Office  Director  of  Sales. 

To:  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  60  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Atten- 
tion, C.  M.  Keys,  vice  president. 

1.  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  22  and  can  not  lay  this  matter  aside  without 
again  calling  to  your  attention  the  facts  in  the  case  as  we  understand  them. 

2.  The  clause  contained  in  the  first  proposed  contract  which  came  to  my  attention 
and  which,  as  I  understand,  was  passed  to  us  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Air 
Service,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Exclusive  option  is  hereby  given  to  the  purchaser  to  purchase  any  or  all  Curtiss 
type  motors  or  aeroplanes,  or  both,  now  owned  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
not  sold  by  this  contract,  at  the  price  set  out  in  the  schedule  shown  in  paragraph  3 
hereof.  Such  option  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  this  date.  The  purchaser's  election  to  so  purchase  shall  be  evidenced  by 
notice  in  writing,  delivered  to  the  contracting  officer,  setting  forth  the  property  so 
elected  to  be  purchased.  Such  election  shall  not  become  effective,  however,  until 
the  contracting  officer  shall  determine,  and  notify  the  purchaser,  that  it  is  expedient 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  property  so  elected 
to  be  purchased  should  be  disposed  of  by  it." 

3.  This  department  could  not  sanction  the  signing  of  a  contract  containing  any  such 
clause,  as  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  Government  for  two  reasons: 

First.  The  price  establiahed  for  material  to  be  sold  in  the  future  was  based  on  the 
present  value  and  condition  of  material  now  being  sold,  regardless  of  the  value  and 
condition  of  the  material  which  might  be  sold  at  a  later  date. 

Second.  If  the  Curtiss  Co.  did  not  care  to  purchase  these  planes  the  Government 
would  have  not  right  to  sell,  and  would  be  forced  to  keep  these  planes  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  although  they  might  be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  War  Department  and  would 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  perhaps  be  valueless  at  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period. 

4.  These  matters  were  explained  to  you  in  our  meeting  of  April  7,  and  both  yourself 
and  Mr.  Mountain  agreed  that  a  clause,  in  substitution  of  the  above,  would  be  satis- 
factory if  drawn  substantially  as  follows: 

**No  additional  planes  or  motors  of  the  Curtiss  type  will  be  sold  by  the  Government 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  this  date  unless  first  offered  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  at  the 
price  agreed  to  by  a  representative  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  a  representative  of  the 
Government.  If  these  two  disagree  they  shall  select  a  third  person  to  vote  with  them 
and  a  majority  vote  of  this  committee  will  establish  the  price  at  which  the  planes  and 
motors  are  to  be  offered  to  Curtiss.  If  they  refuse  to  purcnase  at  this  price  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  right  to  sell  on  the  open  market." 

5.  The  subject  matter  of  the  above  clause  was  discussed  not  only  in  my  office  but 
after  you  passed  from  my  office  to  Col.  Boggs's  office.  Col.  Glover,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Schultz,  Col.  Boggs,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Mountain,  reiterated  the  substance  of  this 
clause  which  would  be  inserted  in  the  new  contract  and  Mr.  Mountain  then  stated 
that  this  clause  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  that  they  could  in 
no  wise  object  to  the  Government  selling  these  planes  if  the  refusal  of  them,  at  the 
appraised  price,  was  first  given  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 

6.  This  department  does  not  deny  that  your  company  desired  the  exclusive  option 
clause  as  originally  drawn  and  you  certainly  can  not  deny  that  this  original  clause 
was  not  satismctory  to  this  office.  This  point  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in  our  meeting 
of  April  7  that  it  seems  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point. 

7.  However,  we  seem  now  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  disagreement  on  this  point 
and  I  have  the  following  suggestions  to  offer: 

8.  Inasmuch  as  your  representatives  are  now  assisting  Air  Service  in  taking  the 
inventory  of  the  machines  which  were  contemplated  to  be  sold  to  your  company,  would 
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it  not  be  well  to  hold  this  matter  of  the  sale  of  the  machines  in  abeyance  until  thii 
inventory  is  completed  ?  Information  may  be  gained ,  while  taking  the  inventory,  which 
will  change  both  the  attitude  of  your  company  and  that  of  the  Government  as  very 
naturally  the  condition  of  the  planes  which  the  Air  Service  is  willing  to  sell  may 
influence  our  viewpoint  one  way  or  the  other  to  such  an  extent  that  an  enthe  lecoo- 
sideratlon  of  the  matter  may  be  necessary. 

9.  In  the  meantime,  woiild  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  there  is  liable  to 
be  a  greater  surplus  of  Curtiss  type  planes  and  motors  than  is  now  under  consideiation. 
If  you  find,  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  a  larger  surplus  is  highly 
improbable,  you  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  without  insisting 
on  the  exclusive  option  clause.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  found  that  a  much  iMrpr 
surplus  might  be  declared,  you  would  perhaps  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
take  all  of  this  surplus  at  any  price. 

10.  Another  reason  which  causes  us  to  ask  you  to  hold  this  matter  in  abeyance  tmtil 
the  inventory  is  completed  is  that  there  now  seems  to  be  a  |»x)bability  of  the  surplm 
being  diminished  rather  than  increased,  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  we  pre- 
sume you  would  be  entirely  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
option  clause  as  proposed  by  us. 

11.  We,  of  course,  appreciate  that  any  further  delay  is  irksome  to  your  company, 
but  we  believe  the  delay  is  unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances,  much  as  it  is  to  be 
regretted.  If  you  see  any  other  way  to  come  to  a  quicker  understanding,  I  would  be 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  you  call  on  me  at  any  time  in  order  that  we  may  disciUB 
the  situation  thoroughly. 

C.  W.  Hakb,  Direelor  of  SaUt. 


Mat  12.  WW. 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Hare. 

1.  Following  is  a  digest  pertaining  to  the  sale  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Biotor 
Corporation  of  certain  airplanee  and  motors: 

2.  Material  proposed  to  sell  is  as  follows: 
(1)  4,608  Curtis  OX-5  motors. 

(2^  1,616  JN-4  C  type  airplsmes  without  motors. 
(3)  1,100  standard  J-I  airplanes  without  motors. 

3.  These  planes  are  all  surplus  in  the  Army,  according  to  Gen.  Menoher,  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service,  and  are  all  of  the  Curtiss  type  and  standfud  type  which  the  Army  cin 
sell  at  this  time,  the  Air  Service  having  retained  for  its  use  sufficient  planes  snd 
motors  of  this  type  to  last  them  for  two  years,  provided  Congress  passes  the  oil!  author^ 
izing  an  Air  Service  with  24,000  men  and  officers. 

4.  The|;e  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  these  planes  may  be  required  for  the  use  (^ 
the  militia,  should  Congress  pass  such  a  bill.  Inasmuch  as  no  one  knows  what  <<  o- 
gross  will  pass  on  the  mUitia,  it  is  questioned  whether  or  not  any  of  the  above  mateml 
should  be  held  pending  the  passing  of  some  such  act.  If  none  is  to  be  held,  these 
planes  and  motors  are  surplus  in  the  Army  and  should  be  sold.  The  Curtiss  Co.  otTrf 
us  $2,720,000  for  all  of  this  material.  There  were  many  nro^isions  in  the  first  cootrwt 
drawn  which  were  not  acceptable  to  this  office,  but  tne  contract  now  is  in  pn>pfr 
shape,  in  my  estimation,  provided  we  wish  to  sell  the  planes.  This  copy  will  I* 
submitted  to  you  within  a  day  or  two. 

5.  The  material  to  be  sold  cost  the  Government  over  $20,000,000.  and  we  are  receiv- 
ing  an  extremely  low  price  compared  to  the  cost,  but  this  material  is  worth  the  amount 
it  will  bring,  and  it  is  believed  that  Curtiss  has  offered  more  than  the  Govemineot 
can  realize  by  selling  or  attempting  to  sell  to  other  people.  Their  interest  i*  to 
protecting  their  market. 

6.  Lieut.  Dissette  advises  that  about  1,000  inquiries  have  been  received  on  tbfW 
types  of  planes  and  motors,  and  a  digest  showing  the  result  of  his  investigation  on  thr 
inquiries  is  attached  hereto.  Considering  his  investigation,  the  writer  still  belifvt# 
that  the  Government  will  receive  a  larger  amount  from  Curtiss  than  if  it  sells  t«  olhrf 
parties.  Doubtless  300  or  400  pianos  could  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  to  aviators  and 
promoters  of  flying  schools,  etc.,  but  it  is  believed  that  great  difficulty  would  be  «• 
nerienced  in  getting  rid  of  all  the  planes  and  motors  under  consideration.  Natinaiiy 
1 1  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  which  method  will  bring  the  breateet  net  returw- 

7.  1  believe  the  contract  as  now  being  drawn  is  a  businesslike  contract  and  prot^' 
both  parties  and  expresses  the  intent  of  both  parties. 

8.  The  material  to  be  sold  is  partly  new  and  partly  used.  The  con  tract  calli  v€ 
the  delivery  of  the  specific  planes  as  have  been  inventoried  and  states  that  fd  ute 
deliveries  in  any  one  month  not  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  motors  shall  be  new  ara 
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of  the  total  delivery  of  planes  in  any  one  month  not  more  than  11  per  cent  ahall  be 
new  JN4-D'b,  not  more  than  36  per  cent  shall  be  of  the  used  JN4-D'b,  not  less  than 
13  per  cent  shall  be  of  the  used  JNi-A,  JN4-B,  and  Canadians,  and  not  less  than 40 
per  cent  shall  be  of  the  standard  J-l's.  To  the  Contract  will  Reattached  a  definite 
schedule  giving  the  numbers  on  the  motors  and  the  numbers  on  the  planes  which  are 
to  be  deUverea,  and  Air  Service  states  that  these  planes  and  motors  have  been  inven- 
toried and  that  ihey  do  run  in  the  percentages  as  stated  above. 

9.  The  contract  also  provides  that  if  any  further  surplus  of  the  Curtiss  type  jplanee 
is  declared  the  Curtiss  Co.  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  these,  provided  they  will  pay 
the  price  asked  for  by  the  contracting  officer.  In  the  event  they  do  not  buy,  either 
party  may  declare  the  contract  canceled,  excepting  as  to  the  part  already  performed. 
1  believe  this  provision  is  fair  and  can  do  no  narm  to  the  Government. 

10.  No  doubt  there  will  be  criticism  from  many  quarters  after  this  contract  is  signed 
.on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  there  will  also  be  critisism  if  this  contract  is  not  gone 

through  wiA,  for  the  reason  that  we  will  have  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this 
matenal  to  other  parties.  Gen.  Menoher  and  his  assistants  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  for  the  Government,  and  they  should  known  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  material 
being  sold. 

F.  Glover, 
Colonelf  Quartermaster  Corps, 

Assistant  Director  of  Sales. 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
Washingtim,  D,  C,  May  19  y  1919. 
Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  have,  as  you  know,  made  an  offer  to 
purchase  4,608  Curtiss  OX-5  motors,  1,616  JN-4  CurtisB  tvpe  aeroplanes  without 
motors,  and  1,100  standard  JN-1  aeroplanes  without  motors,  which  have  been  declared 
surplus  by  the  Air  Service,  for  the  sum  of  $2,720,000.  This  material  cost  Uie  Govern- 
ment approximately  $20,000,000. 

As  the  price  the  Government  was  to  receive  f<M*  this  eauipment  was  so  small,  I 
addressed  a  letter,  under  date  of  March  20^  copy  of  whicn  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A,"  to  Gen.  Menoher,  Chief  of  Air  Service,  and  received  in  reply 
a  letter  from  him,  under  date  of  March  24,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked 
''Exhibit  B,"  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  under  paragraph  19  thereof: 

''The  JN-4  planes  proposed  to  be  sold  are  not  new,  are  either  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
type.  The  standard  J-1  planes  are  obsolete.  There  are  no  new  planes  and  but  212 
new  motors  in  the  lot  proposed  to  be  sold.  No  comparison  witn  $8,000  catalogue 
price  of  Curtiss  plane  is  possible.'*  y 

When  the  contract,  as  prepared  by  the  Curtiss  Aeorplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  m 
conjunction  with  officers  of  the  Air  Service,  was  submitted  to  this  office,  it  was  found 
to  contain  an  exclusive  option  clause  giving  the  Curtiss  Co.  the  right  to  purchase  at 
any  time  within  the  next  two  years  any  additional  planes  that  might  be  declared 
surplus  by  the  Army  at  the  average  price  agreed  upon  under  the  proposed  contract. 

Our  legal  advisers  told  me  that  we  could  not  properly  accept  such  an  exclusive 
option  clause,  and  I  therefore  sent  for  Mr.  Keyes,  vice  president  of  the  Curtiss  Co., 
and  told  him  that  while  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  offer  first  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 
any  planes  that  might  during  the  next  two  years  be  declared  surplus,  that  if  they 
declined  to  buy  them  at  a  fair  market  price  the  Government  must  retain  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Keyes  informed  me  that  they  would  have  to  be  given  some  definite  assiu'ance 
that  they  could  control  the  market  for  any  additional  surplus  Curtiss  planes,  as  that 
was  one  of  their  principal  reasons  for  entering  into  the  contract.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  just  discovered  that  certain  of  the  planes  which  he  had  contemplated 
purchasing  under  the  proposed  contract  had  been  damaged  at  some  of  the  fields  and 
that  therefore  he  desired  a  careful  inventory  taken  before  negotiations  were  proceeded 
with. 

We  then  made  arrangements  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Curtiss  Co.  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Air  Service  visit  the  various  fields  and  pick  out  the  planes  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Government  should  sell  to  the  Curtiss  Co. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  contract  was  prepared  which  gave  the  Curtiss  Co.  the  right 
to  terminate  the  contract  immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  additional  surplus 
planes  by  the  War  Department  during  the  pmod  of  the  contract,  and  gave  the  Cov- 
emment  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract  at  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the 
declaration  of  such  surplus,  provided  that  within  that  period  the  Curtiss  Co.  did  not 
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agree  to  purchase  the  additional  planes  at  a  fair  market  price;  the  GmtiB  Co..  of 
course,  to  pay  for  all  planes  delivered  up  to  the  time  of  the  cancellation  of  the  contnrt. 

Tlie  puipose  of  this  clause  in  the  contract  was  in  effect  to  give  both  the  CnrtiflB  Co. 
and  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  further  sale  of  aurplw 
when  such  an  occasion  mignt  arise.  If  no  proper  agreement  could  be  reached  with  the 
Curtiss  Co.  it  enabled  the  Government  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

The  inventorv  of  the  planes  to  be  taken  by  the  CurtiflB  Go.  under  the  contiact  has 
just  been  completed,  but  unfortunately  this  record  is  in  no  shape  to  adequately  deter- 
mine the  actual  condition  of  the  planes  to  be  sold.  A  certain  number  of  new  pltim 
are  designated  and  a  certain  number  of  second-hand  planes  are  designated,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  many  of  these  so-called  second-hand  plane? 
have  been  flown  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  A  proportion  of  them  may  be  to  lU 
intents  and  purposes  practically  new,  and  immediate  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  have  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their  condition  arrived  at. 

The  fact  that  new  planes  are  to  be  included  in  the  contract  for  sale  is  contnrr  to 
the  understanding  had  with  Gen.  Menoher  when  the  oii^nal  contract  wis  under 
discussion,  as  you  will  note  in  paragraph  19  of  his  letter  of  March  24  he  states/* Tha« 
are  no  new  planes. " 

The  Ctu*tiss  Ck).,  however,  stated  that  it  had  always  been  their  imdentandiog  thtt 
they  were  to  secure  under  the  contract  a  certain  proportion  of  new  planes. 

Another  complication,  however,  has  arisen  due  to  the  hct  that  it  seems  higbhr 
probable  that  Congress  will  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  have  the  War  Departmat 
supply,  in  so  far  as  it  can  from  surplus  stock,  the  requirements  of  the  MiHtia  Burets 
for  aeroplanes  of  various  types  and  I  have  therefore  addressed  to-day  a  letter  to  Cm. 
Menoher,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  *'  C, "  and  am  addiMac 
this  memorandum  to  yon  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  vou  may  desire  to  take  tkii 
entire  question  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  order  taat  he  may  discuss  it  vitk 
members  of  the  Military  Affaire  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation  has  been  made  in  »  br 
as  developing  markets  for  these  surplus  planes,  and  no  one  has  come  forward  and 
offered  as  a  good  a  price  for  all  of  these  planes  ae  has  the  Curtias  Co. ,  it  is  still  of  ooone 
obvious  that  the  price  offered  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  is  exceedingly  low  and  if  it  ia  tfaoodit 
that  within  a  resonable  period  of  time  the  Militia  Bureau  will  be  in  the  market  ht 
similar  training  planes  it  might  be  well  for  the  War  Department  to  hold  these  pbnei 
in  stock  until  the  requirements  of  the  Militia  Bureau  are  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  lost  si^t  of  that  the  aeroplane  industry  is  in  it^ 
in&ncy  and  will  require  the  support  of  the  Government  if  it  is  to  thrive.  The  Cnrtw 
Co.  have  from  the  nature  of  tneir  Contracts  with  the  Govermnent  been  vaMt  tt» 
manufacture  any  aeroplanes  to  sell  on  their  own  account,  and  I  learn  from  Mr.  Ksm 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  securing  these  planes  from  the  Govenunent  at 
this  time  is  to  enable  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  compete  with  aeroplanes  of  foreicn  manu- 
facture at  present  being  sold  in  China,  South  America,  and  elsewhere.  If  the  Curti* 
Co.  is  not  put  in  a  position  to  meet  this  competition  promptly  at  this  time  it  ia  fmitd 
that  this  market  will  be,  temporarily  at  least^  lost  to  American  trade. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  the  enture  question  is  quite  an  involved  one 
and  involving,  as  it  does,  other  policies  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  office 
of  the  director  of  sales,  I  feel  that  this  entire  question  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  advianble  imder  the 
circumstances.  May  I  suggest  that  a  prompt  decision  be  reached  in  view  of  t^ 
fact  that  Mr.  Keyes  is  planning  to  sail  tor  Europe  on  May  24. 

C.  W.  Ham, 
AsiistarU  Director  of  MuMam 


Ma9  to.  my 

SALB   OF  MATERIAL. 

The  Director  of  Sales, 

Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division,  General  Staff, 

WaMn^on^  />.  C. 

1.  Pursuant  to  instructions  from  your  office,  the  contract  for  the  ale  of  material  ti^ 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  has  been  rewritten,  and  draft  of  «■»  v 
submitted  herewith. 

2.  It  is  again  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Air  Service  be  directed,  vndtf 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  ad  of  Oeofere* 
approved  July  9,  1918  (Public— 19ia— 65th  Cong.,  p.  6),  to  sell  to  the  Cnrtiv  kuft 
plane  A  Motor  Corporation  the  following  property: 


(1)  4,608  Curtiss  OX-5  motors. 

(2)  1,' 


616  JN-4  Curtiss  type  aeroplanes  without  motors. 
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(3)  1^100  standard  J-1  aeroplanes  without  motors.  ,  .  ,i 

And  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  attached  draft  of  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
above  property  be  approved,  and  that  the  Director  of  Air  Service  be  directed  to 
execute  and  deliv^  same  as  contracting  officer. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  17  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  representations 
made  in  my  letters  dated  March  8,  24,  and  28,  as  to  the  character  of  this  material  are 
correct.  It  was  not  my  understanding  that  under  the  original  contract  the  Gurtiss 
Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  were  to  receive  any  new  planes,  and  but  212  new 
motors.  The  new  planes  and  additional  new  motors  included  in  this  contract  have 
been  included  since  the  arrangements  were  made  to  take  a  joint  inventory,  and  set 
adde  for  sale  to  Gurtiss  the  run  of  the  field  as  to  planes  and  motors.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  include  new  crated  |)lanes  and  motors  in  this  inventorv,  but  the  Gurtiss 
representative  states  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  those  set  aside  were  to  include 
new  as  well  as  old.  Ab  to  the  newness  ef  the  material,  this  contract  is  now  different 
from  tiiat  fognmerly  presmted  to  you. 

However,  if  246  new  JN-4  planes  and  644  new  OX-5  motors  are  sold,  the  Air  Service 
will  havef  a  suffident  amount  of  this  type  of  material  for  its  present  needs  and  prospec- 
tive purpoeee.  Should  the  Air  Service  again  enter  upon  an  extensive  training  program 
a  better  type  plane  and  motor  are  available,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  before  long  further 
destmble  i^anee  and  motors  for  military  purpoees  will  be  obtainable. 

4.  I  do  not  wiflh  to  be  understood  at  present  or  from  any  of  my  previous  letters  that 
all  of  this  material  is  worn  out.  Much  that  has  been  used  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
repair.  The  JN-4  plane  and  OX-5  motor  have  been  valuable  training  material,  but 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  standard  J-1  plane  is  not  a  desirable  plane 
for  anv  miutary  purpose. 

5.  As  to  price,  the  Gurtiss  Go.  insists  that  it  will  not  pay  more.  No  other  com- 
pany has  bid  on  this  amount  of  material  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  sell  the  JN-4  plane  and  OX-5  motor 
as  Gurtiss  type  material,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  small  per  cent  is  in  truth  made  by 
the  Gurtiss  Go. 

6.  I  do  not  think  this  trade  is  as  desirable  for  the  Government  as  the  previoiis  one 
would  have  been,  but  all  things  taken  into  account,  I  think  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  at  this  time,  and  I  therefore  recommend  it. 

7.  The  basis  of  the  designation  of  the  surplus  was  the  action  of  the  board  of  officers 
who  considered  the  needs  of  the  training  program  in  so  far  as  JN-4  planes  and  OX-5 
motors  were  concerned,  and  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  designated  was 
surplus.  There  will  be  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Air  Service  approximately  2,000 
Ourtiss  type  training  planes,  consisting  of  JN-4  D's  and  JN-i  H's,  and  approximately 
3,750  OX-5  motors. 

8.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Air  Service  is  to  be  required  to  furnish  the  militia 

S lanes  for  training  purposes,  that  the  number  required  to  be  furnished  should  be 
educted  from  the  total  number  of  planes  and  motors  declared  siuplus.  This  opinion 
IB  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Air  Service  will  consist  of  the  personnel  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Staff. 

Ghas.  T.  Menohbr, 
Major  Oeneral,  United  States  Army,  Director  of  Air  Servi^x. 


May  21,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Sales. 
Subject:  Sale  of  airplanes  to  Gurtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Gorporation. 

I  have  examined  the  attached  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sale  in  question 
ought  to  be  made.  The  planes  proposed  to  be  sold  are,  of  course,  rapidly  becoming 
obsolescent.  The  opportunity  for  selling  them  to  individuals  is  not  open  to  us,  nor 
should  the  War  Department  propose  to  sell  airplanes  to  individuals  becaiise  of  the 
very  hazardous  character  of  their  use.  Should  the  Gonpress  decide  to  direct  any 
comprehensive  training  of  National  Guard  or  other  forces  in  aircraft,  a  different  type 
of  plane  ought  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  their  figures  include  the  number  delivered  to  the 
Navy? 

Capt.  Seaton.  I  will  say  that  of  the  engines  and  airplanes  pro- 
ducea  in  the  United  States,  part  were  for  the  Navy.  As  to  deliveries 
from  foreign  Governments,  I  have  no  present  information. 
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Mr.  Lea.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  production  at  the 
top  of  page  30,  oi  Aircraft  Production  Facts,  as  prepared  by  Col. 
Mixter,  in  which  statement  it  appears  that  the  production  was 
divided  between  different  types  of  engines,  as  follows: 

OX-5 8,458 

Hispano-Suiza 4, 100 

Le  Rhone 1,2» 

Lawrence 451 

Gnome 280 

A7A 2,250 

Bugatti 11 

Liberty 15,572 

Total 32.420 

Can  you  state  whether  you  believe  this  statement  is  approximatdj 
correct  ? 

Col.  HiGKAM.  I  can.  These  figures  were  checked  from  available 
records  which  were  used  for  the  nistory  of  aircraft  production,  and 
were  found  to  be  correct  in  those  records. 

Mr.  Lea.  According  to  the  figures  here  given,  the  total  production 
of  Liberty  engines  was  15,572,  or  less  than  half  of  the  total  engine 
production  of  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

Col.  HicKAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  Gen.  Menoher,  do  you  not  infer  from  these  ^gures 
that  the  widely  advertised  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Lnited 
States  aircraft  production  forces  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  the  Liberty  motor  is  dispelled  by  this  fact? 

Gen.  Menoheb.  It  is  not  borne  out  oy  the  fact,  as  shown  by^thcse 
figures.  The  aeronautical  engineers  considered  that  our  record  in 
the  production  of  the  Hispano-Suiza  engines  and  Le  Rhone  engipes 
is  very  creditable.  A  comparison  of  these  types  with  those  prorfuced 
abroad  is  very  favorable  to  American  production.  The  French 
engineer  who  inspected  and  instructed  our  mdustry  in  the  production 
of  Le  Rhone  engmes  stated  that  they  were  the  best  produced  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish,  Colonel,  that  you  prepare  and  present  to  the 
reporter  for  the  record  a  statement  of  the  costs  of  engines  and  jABue 
production  of  the  United  States  with  comparative  tables  of  costs  as 
made  available  in  reference  to  foreign  production. 

Col.  HicKAM.  I  will  do  that  for  you. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  to  be  furnished  by  Col.  Hickam,  and 
will  be  printed  hereafter.) 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish,  General,  you  would  present  to  the  committee  anj 
statement  that  you  may  have  in  reference  to  the  number  of  fully  train- 
ed flyers  engaged  in  the  war,  the  number  of  flyers  actually  at  the  front 
in  the  A.  E.  F.,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  number  contributed 
for  training  in  the  A.  E,  F.,  and  the  number  of  othei  administrative 
duties,  and  a  summaiy  of  the  above. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  have  the  statement  here  which  is  compiled  from 
the  progi'ess  reports  of  the  United  States  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  ask  that  the  reporter  place  this  statement  m  ihe 
record  under  its  proper  designation. 
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(The  statement  submitted  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows;) 


PUots. 

Observ- 
ec8. 

Totals. 

stuff  ftn<l  nn  Rtafl  dnty 

103 
20 
107 
174 
767 

15 

118 

Tmnsifw,  ferry,  tow,  ftnd  test 

20 

Instnicton ..'"..' .    

«5 
20 
481 

172 

With  Piiti'fh,  French,  and  Ttftllan  foirm                            .  . 

194 

Atthefiront/. '. 

1,238 

Total 

1,161 

581 

1,742 

(Above  figures  compiled  from  Twenty-ninth  Progress  Report.  U.  S.  A.  S.,  A.  E.  F.,  by  deducting  casu- 
alties, as  furnished  by  Col.  Gorrell,  from  "  Distribution  of  Finished  Pilots  and  Observers.") 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  money  that  was  sent  over- 
seas out  of  all  the  appropriations,  also  the  amounts  expended  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  amount  of  all  moneys  authorized  for  expendi- 
tures by  the  A.  E.  F.,  from  aviation  and  air  service  appropriations, 
and  a  statement  showing  the  amount  actually  transferred  to  the 
A.  E.  F.  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  total  amount  sent  over  seas? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  totd  amount  sent  over  seas  is  $85,723,175.56. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  of  that  amount,  what  amount  was  spent? 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  also  a  statement  showing  the  total  ex- 
expenditure  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  to  and  including  tfune  30,  1919, 
$63,345,941.77. 

There  is  also  a  statement  showing  expenditures  up  to  and  including 
May  31,  1918. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  amount  was  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  $58,655,954.69. 

(Statements  referred  to  were  submitted  by  Gen.  Menoher  and 
printed  in  full.) 

Attached  hereto  and  marked  *  'Exhibit  A ''  is  a  statement  showing  the  total  amounts 
of  all  moneys  authorized  for  expenditures  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
from  Aviation  and  Air  Service  appropriations,  and  a  statement  showing  the  amounts 
actually  transferred  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  total  amount  trans- 
ferred was  185,723,175.56. 

Attached  hereto  and  marked  '  'Exhibit  B "  is  a  memorandum  statement  showing 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to  and  including  June 
30, 1919.    Total  amount,  $63,345,941.77. 

Attached  hereto  and  marked  '  'Exhibit  C  is  a  statement  showing  expenditures  up 
to  and  including  Mav  31,  1918.    Amount  expended,  $58,655,954.69. 

Authorities:  (A)  Kecapitulation  of  report  of  Finance  Division.  (B)  Memorandum 
to  Gen.  Patrick  under  date  of  July  9,  1919,  signed  by  Mai.  H.  S.  Bacon.  (C)  Mem- 
orandimi  to  Gen.  Patrick  under  date  of  July  8,  1919,  signed  by  Maj.  H.  S.  Bacon,  and 
memorandum  to  Col.  Dunwoody  imder  date  of  June  21,  1919,  signed  by  Maj.  H.  S. 
Bacon. 
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Funds  transferred  to  American  ExpedUionacry  Forca. 
Exhibit  A. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Amount 
authorized. 


Amoont 
traxulerred. 


Air  Service  production,  1919: 

England 

France 

Italy 

Increase  for  Aviation,  Signal  Corps,  191S: 

K  ngland 

France 

Italy 

Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  1917-18: 

England 

France 

Italv 

Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  1918: 

England 

France 

Italy 

Increase  of  compensation.  Military  Establishment,  1918: 

E  ngland 

France 

Italy 

Total 

Balance 


$15,878,700.00 

73,000,000.09 

750,000.00 

7,802,310.46 

47,430,00a00 

50,336.20 

21,000.00 

388,525.$M3 

0.00 

975,000.00 

7,996,937.78 

2,000.00 

500.00 

2,300.00 

0.00 


$15,686,787.56 

9,999,567.71 

750,000.00 

8,395,810.76 

40,739,163.35 

52,000.00 

10,299.07 

388,52190 

0.00 

971,055.50 

8,725,966.71 

2,000.00 

0.00 

2,000.00 

0.00 


159,297,610.34 
85,723,175.56 


85,723,175.56 


73,574,434.78 


tim.oii.  •! 


6»0m,S».6fi 
10,7QI.« 

o.« 

•.• 

»&« 

SOftOi 

0« 


74,mi.i«'  «i 

1.3M,I«  A 


73,574.0t.7» 


Exhibit  B. 
Memorandum  for  Gen.  Patrick: 

1.  The  folk  wing  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  oral  inBtructioiis  firoa 
Chief  of  Air  Service: 

(a)  Total  payments  made  by  the  Air  Service  in  Europe  to  and  including  June  30. 
1919: 

France $51, 007, 299. 46 

Great  Britain 1 0, 894, 824. 90 

Italy 273, 1 87. 44 

Spam 1,106,766.21 

Switzerland 63, 863. 76 

Total 63,346,941.77 

Note. — Disbursements  for  May  and  June  for  Great  Britain,  and  June  for  Swttsrv- 
land,  are  not  included  in  above  figures,  as  accounts  current  have  not  yet  been  received 
in  this  office. 

(h)  Estimate  of  payments  still  to  be  made  after  June  30,  1919: 

France $55, 760, 000 

Great  Britain 17, 810, 000 

Italy 2,380,000 

Total 75,950,000 

Note. — Increase  in  Italian  obligations  due  to  difference  in  rate  of  exchange. 

2.  The  analysis  of  disbursements  is  not  available  this  date,  and  therefore  can  no* 
be  included  in  this  report.  A  supplementary  report  will  follow  at  the  earliest  posilkie 
date,  containing  analysis  of  disbursements  to  and  including  June  30,  1919. 

3.  The  payments  in  France  and  the  amount  still  to  be  paid  in  France  are  di^-klcd 
between  French  Government  and  persons  and  firms  as  follows: 


Paymants.      pmjmmtM  mM 
tobanaiAa. 

Frannh  Government. ......   .    .   . .,.,. ,,^.-.^ 

tSl.S86,743.01      «St,«OB,aM  • 

Persons  and  firms 

Total 

51,007,»O.M        tt.7i^aM« 
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4.  The  greater  part  of  the  Fiat  contract  and  some  other  disburBements  in  Italy  and 
in  Switzerland  were  made  from  Paris  and  are  included  under  ** France"  in  paragraph 
(a)  above.    The  important  amounts  so  included  are: 


Italy. 

Switierland. 

Fiat  oontract 

S2,941,330.Q0 
26,625.00 

Borgo  contract 

ICartiiil  contract 

$88,880.00 

Total 

2,967,855.00 

88,880.00 

5.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  still  to  be  paid  in  Italy  is  the  net  amount  after  de- 
ducting Air  Service  bills  against  Italy  in  the  amount  of  $1,401,089.96,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  deduct  this  amount  from  the  Italian  €rovemment  bills  before  making  payment. 
The  estimate  of  the  net  amount  payable  in  Italy  includes  $255,296.95,  which  we  are 
to  pay  for  the  account  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  which  will  later  be  reimbursed 
to  the  Air  Servir*^. 

H.  S.  Bacon, 
Major ^  Avr  Service. 

Exhibit  G. 
Memorandum  for  Gen.  Patrick: 

1.  The  following  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  oral  instructions  from 
Chief  of  Air  Service,  and  is  supplementary  to  our  report  of  June  21, 1919,  submitted  to 
CJol.  Dun  woody,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

2.  Accounts  current  have  not  yet  been  receive  from  England,  therefore  the  amount, 
$10,894,824.90,  is  still  carried  and  accounted  for  in  analysis  of  disbursements.  Account 
current  for  Switzerland  has  been  received  subsequent  to  our  report  of  June  21,  and  is 
therefore  carried  in  this  report. 

3.  Total  payments  made  by  the  Air  Service  in  Europe  to  and  including  May  SI,  1919 : 

France $46,317,312.38 

Great  Britain 10.894.824.90 

Italy 273,187.44 

Spain 1,106.766.21 

Switzerland 63. 863.  76 

Total 58,655,954.69 

English  payments  for  May  not  included. 

4.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  payments  made  to  and  including  May  31, 1919 : 

General  equipment,  except  for  airplanes,  engines,  and  balloons $6, 184, 104. 79 

Traiksportation  equipment 5, 931, 382. 94 

Aerial  ordnance  and  ammunition 470, 200.  35 

Buildings  and  grounds 13,184,948.99 

Maintenance  and  operations  of  schools 114, 579.  27 

Salaries  and  wages  of  civilians 1, 401, 938.  28 

Miscellaneous  material  for  repairs  of  airplanes 197, 846. 16 

Miscellaneous  equipment,  expenses  and  supplies 2, 849, 890.  68 

Oils,  gases,  and  chemicals 590, 149.  20 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses 1. 145. 880. 61 

Airplanes  and  spare  parts 11, 664, 004. 45 

Airplane  instruments  and  accessories 1, 644, 030. 38 

Engines  and  spare  parts 10. 320, 510. 99 

Engine  instruments  and  accessories 117, 421. 12 

Balloons  and  spare  parts 572. 883.  34 

Balloon  instruments  and  accessories 1, 000, 522.  88 

Special  clothing  for  aviators 36, 433. 12 

Material  purchased  for  r^ale 964, 150.  64 

Indemnities 195,993.06 

Training  pilots 69.083.44 

Total 58,655,954.69 

H.  S.  Bacon, 

Major,  Air  Service. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Memorandum  for  Col.  Dunwoody. 

•  1.  The  following  rep^ort  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  oral  iostnictbns  faon 

Chief  of  Air  Service,  this  date. 
(a)  Total  payments  made  by  the  Air  Service  in  Europe,  to  and  including  Uiy 

31,  1919: 

France: $46,317,312.38 

England 11,350,675.03 

Italy 273,187,44 

Spain : 1,106, 76a  21 

Switzerland 49,58L64 

Total 69,097,522.70 

.    NoTB. — Abstract  of  disbursements  from  Great  Britain  not  yet  received.    Figum 
are  obtained  from  weekly  report  of  British  obligations  and  disourBementB. 
(6)  Estimate  of  payments  still  to  be  made  after  li^y  31, 1919: 

France .*. $62,700,000 

Great  Britain 19,450,000 

Italy 2,225,000 

Total 84,375>p00 

2.  The  analysis  of  payments  has  not  been  made  up  to  May  31,  therefore  cu  aot 
be  included  in  this  report. 

3.  The  payments  in  France,  and  the  amount  still  to  be  paid  in  France  are  divided 
between  tne  French  Government  and  persons  and  firms  as  foUows: 


Paymants. 

EsttDaterf 

paynttUrtifl 

totoiMd*. 

FrATiffTi  Oov^nnment 

$26,973,495.77'  96i.m.aet» 

p«nK>n<f  and  flmnfl 

19;343;SS.61  .       'Kw* 

Total 

46,317,312.88  |      e,7QO.O0M 

1 

4.  The  greater  part  of  the  fiat  contract,  and  some  other  disbufsementB  in  IttlT 
and  in  Switzerland  were  made  from  Paris  and  are  included  under  ''Fnace**  u 
paragraph  1  (a)  above.    The  important  amounts  so  included  are: 

Italy. 

SvltasltBi' 

Flat  contract 

32,941,330.00 
26;535.00 

Bor  eo  contract 

Vftrtlnl  nnntract ........^ 

«8«.»* 

Total 

2,907,856.00.            H^9«» 

5.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  still  to  be  paid  in  Italy  is  the  net  amoant  afv* 
deducting  Air  Service  bills  against  Italy  in  the  amount  of  $1,310,961.37,  as  it  u  pro- 
posed to  deduct  this  amount  from  the  Italian  Government  bills  before  making  w- 
ment.  The  estimate  of  the  net  amount  payable  in  Italy  included  $241,469.63  whi^t 
we  are  to  pay  for  the  account  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  which  will  later  b^ 
reimbursea  to  the  Air  Service. 

H.  S.  B.\coN» 

Major,  Air  Sayyei 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  able  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  committee  the 
number  of  engines,  planes,  and  airplanes  which  the  United  States 
was  under  written  or  implied  obligation  or  agreement  to  delirer  i*' 
the  allies,  showing  the  figures  separately  for  each  nation? 

Capt.  Seaton.  We  were  under  no  obligations  to  furnish  pUnes  or 
airplanes,  but  were  under  obligations  to  furnish  raw  materials  t^i 
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engines.    A  statement  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  furnished  the 
committee  to-day. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  that  when  such  statement  is  re- 
ceived he  will  place  it  in  the  record  under  its  proper  designation. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  to  be  furnished  by  Capt.  Eaton  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

September  27,  1919. 

Question  (c).  The  number  of  engines,  planes,  and  airplanes  which  the  United  States 
was  under  written  or  implied  obligation  or  agreement  to  deliver  to  the  Allies,  showing 
figures  separately  for  each  nation? 

Answer.  France.  Under  date  of  March  29,  1918,  the  French  high  commissioner 
applied  for  six  Liberty  engines.  Three  signed  contracts  were  returned  to  him  under 
date  of  May  6,  1918,  covering  these  engines. 

Under  date  of  May  6, 1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  directed  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  French  high  commissioner  to  deliver  to  France, 
prior  to  July  1,  1918,  500  Liberty  engines.  Navy  type.  On  May  14,  1918,  Mr.  Ryan 
advised  the  French  high  conmiissioner  that  not  more  than  250  engines  could  be  de- 
livered and  asked  for  a  definite  order.  On  the  same  date,  the  French  high  commis- 
sioner wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  advising  that  France  needed  urgently  400  Liberty 
motors,  Army  type,  and  asked  for  information  as  to  delivery  so  he  could  cable  his 
Government.  On  May  17, 1918,  the  French  high  commissioner  wrote  Mr.  Ryangiving 
a  firm  order  for  250  engines  and  requested  that  a  formal  contract  be  drawn.  He  also 
referred  to  a  request  of  May  1  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1,000  Liberty  engines  and  his 
second  request  of  May  14,  for  400  engines,  a  total  of  1,400  engines,  the  1,400  to  include 
the  250  engines  to  be  delivered  by  July  1,  1918,  leaving  1,150  engines  to  he  delivered 
after  that  date.  On  May  31,  1918,  the  French  high  commissioner  wrote  stating  that 
the  250  engines  should  include  100  Navy  type,  with  hand  crank  (compression  4.8),  100 
Navy  type,  with  starting  device,  air  pimip,  and  50  Army  type.  Contract  for  250  en- 
gines was  duly  signed  and  deliveries  were  not  expected  to  be  complete  before  August 
1, 1918. 

On  October  24,  1918,  the  French  high  commissioner  was  advised  by  the  assistant 
director  of  aircraft  producton  that  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  while  in  France,  had  arranged 
for  the  sale  to  the  French  of  750  Liberty  engines  per  month  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1919,  the  first  deliveries  to  begin  in  January',  1919.  He  was  asked  if  a  contract  should 
be  drawn  covering  these  deliveries.  On  October  19.  1918,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Emmons, 
wrote  the  War  Industries  Board  that  no  permission  should  be  granted  to  the  French 
Government  to  purchase  Liberty  engines  in  the  United  States.  It  was  apparently 
Lieut.  Emmons's  understanding  that  all  disposition  of  the  Liberty  engines  in  France 
was  to  be  made  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  On  November  5, 1918,  the  War 
Industries  Board  notified  the  Frencn  mission  that  its  applications  for  motors  would  be 
held  unapproved  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  Lieut.  Emmons's  letter  to  them.  On  No- 
vember 13, 1918,  contracts  covering  the  4,500  engines  which  Mr.  Ryan  agreed  verbally 
to  deliver  to  the  French  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  were  forwarded  to  the  French 
high  commissioner,  who  returned  them  unsigned  on  November  18,  1918,  and  directed 
the  cancellation  of  his  demand.  On  November  27  and  29, 1918,  the  French  high  com- 
missioner repeated  his  refusal  to  sign  contracts  for  4,500  Liberty  engines. 

It  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Ryan's  understanding  that  the  4,500  engines  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  French  in  the  United  States  and  not  through  the  A.  E.  F.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
understanding  also  that  the  1,500  engines  to  be  delivered  to  the  French  from  October  1 
to  December  31,  1918,  were  to  be  delivered  by  the  A.  E.  F.  The  agreement  for  these 
1,500  engines  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Ryan  that  he  made  the  agreement  to 
deliver  the  4,500  engines,  and  was  appraently  meant  to  satisfy  the  French  requests 
for  1918. 

On  December  17, 1918,  Major  Gen.  Mason  M.  Patrick,  chief  of  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F., 
wrote  to  le  sous  secretaire  d'etat  de  I'aeronautique  Militaire  et  Maritime,  280  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  Paris,  calling  attention  to  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Ryan  and 
the  French  authorities  for  the  delivery  of  1,500  Liberty  engines  by  December  31, 1918, 
and  stating  that  the  balance  of  the  engines  were  ready  for  delivery,  405  of  them  having 
already  been  turned  over.  On  February  3,  1919,  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  again  wrote  the 
Minister  of  War  (12th  direction)  in  regard  to  these  1,500  engines. 
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Sttmmary.  tt 

FRENCH. 


Date. 

Requested 
Fmudi. 

Delivered 

under 
eontraet 

Tobeacw 
llvmd, 

eJSSi. 

Mar.  29, 1918...             

6 

t 

Apr.  16,1918. : 

6 

Mayl,1918 

1,000 
400 



May  14, 1918 



Jaly24  1918 

SI 

1406 

To  Nov.  11.1918 

«i.5ao 

To  July  1. 1919 

1,500 

>  4,500 

Final  sfittieirM^nt , 

3,133 

Total  delivered  to  French 

3,575 

t  By  A.  E.  F. 


>lCr.Ryan. 


Final  settlement  with  the  French  i)rovideB  for  a  total  payment  to  the  United  Sutet 
of  $21,272,250,  which  covers  3,575  engines,  cancellation  indemnity,  3,310  sets  of  sparea. 
at  $500  per  set,  and  cancellation  indemnity. 

Great  Britain.— On  February  27,  1918,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Oormack  requested  the  de- 
livery of  3,000  Liberty  motors  to  insure  the  development  of  the  promm  of  the  Kofy-Ml 
Air  Force,  and  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  British  for  980  Liberty  eng;iiie0 — 
the  number  allotted  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  On  Mav  7«  1918.  Gen. 
Oormack  reported  first  successful  flight  of  Liberty  motor  in  a  DeHaviland — ^9A. 

On  July  8,  1918,  Capt.  E.  C.  Hugh,  for  the  British,  requested  to  be  adviaed  of  the 
next  allocation  of  engines. 

On  October  24,  1918,  Brig.  Gen.  Gormack  was  advised  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Ryan  for  the  sale  of  750  Liberty  motors  per  month  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1919,  a  total  of  4,500  motors  in  all.  While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Ryan  had  arranged  ten- 
tatively  for  a  delivery  of  1,000  engines  to  the  British  by  December  31,  1918,  deliverie* 
to  be  made  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  On  November  8,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the  acting  directnr 
of  aircraft  production,  and  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  for  500  Liberty  engines  to  be  de- 
livered in  tne  weeks  ending  November  16  and  November  23.  1918.  Contracts  co\er- 
ing  4,500  engines  were  sent  to  Gen.  Oormack  on  November  13,  1918.  Also  coDtnctr 
were  forwarded  to  cover  500  engines.    Neither  set  of  contracts  was  ever  executed. 

Final  settlement  with  the  British  calls  for  a  total  delivery  of  2.252  engines,  in- 
cluding the  980  delivered  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Great  Britain  Yim9 
taken  11  per  cent  of  the  total  produced  and  1ms  paid  therefor  $16,589,718.90.  whi44i 
also  covers  spare  parts  for  these  engines. 

Summary. 

BRITISH. 


Date. 


Feb.  27, 1918 

Jiilyll,  1918 

Nov.  8, 1918 

July  1,1919 

Final  settlement. . 


Requested 
byfiritish. 


3,000 


500 
4,500 


Total  engines  delivered  to  the  British. . 


DeUrered 

under 
contract. 


i.ra 


'I 


2. 353 


T^t» 


4.  J 


Ul 


A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Britith  for  the  delivery  of  one  experitD* 
Ilippano- Suiza  engine  of  300  horeeix)wer. 

Italian.— Vnder  date  of  April  5,  1918,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  IlafiaB 
Ciovernment  for  the  deli^ery  of  fi\e  Liberty  motors — three  high  compression  a&d  t«T» 
low  (x>mpreeBion. 

Authoritirs. — (1)  Letters  exchanged  between  the  French  hi(^  commiflrioQcr,  the 
:><Tet?ry  of  War,  and  the  director  of  aircraft  production. 

f2.  Letters  exchanged  between  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Connack,  British 
dircHtor  of  aircraft  production. 
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(3)  Statement  of  foreign  contracts  preixured  bjr  the  contract  section. 

(4)  Letters  exchanged  between  the  chief  of  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  and  the  under- 
secretary for  military-navy  aeronautics  in  France. 

(5)  Account  of  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan's  trip  in  Europe  in  1918,  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Christie. 

(6)  The  Lockhart  report. 

(7)  Final  settlement  agreements. 

List  of  foreign  contracts. 
BRITISH. 


Bale. 


Date. 


Foreign  No. 


Material. 


Status. 


2 
16 

17 

17-1 
20 


29 
.10 
31 
33 
34 

35 
40 


Feb.  11,1918 


May  18,1918 

May  1, 1918 

July  23,1918 

July  20,1918 

Aug.  14,1918 

July  11,1918 

Aug.  1, 1918 

Aug.  11,1918 

do 

Aug.  1, 1918 

Aug.  16,1918 

Aug.  21,1918 


Sept.  5,1918 
Oct.  7, 1918 
Oct.  1, 1918 
Nov.  1,1918 
Nov.  14, 1918 

....do 

Nov.  15,1918 


U. 8. 2048  M.  A. 51... 


U.S.2048M.A.51 

U.S.  31  M.A.I 

U.S.4553M.A.114A.. 
U.S.60«5B.T.M.A.ll 

A.  S.  3859  M.  A.  99 

U.S.2767M.A.66 

U.S.5247B.T.M.A.3. 
U.S.79S9M.A.153.... 

U.S.8955M.A.168.... 


0  3382A.K.75-W1274,. 
U.S.45'»3M.A.  114c.... 
U.S.4553M.A.114b.... 
U.S.4553M.A.114-E.. 


330.000  feet  spruce  (canceled). . 


U.S.Z2636B.T.M.A.62. 


About  15  cars  of  silver  spruce  lumber. 

Not  to  exceed  36,000.000  feet  spruce 
lumber. 

Modification  of  specifications  for  sil- 
ver spruce. 

Not  to  exeed  20,000.000  feet  b.  m. 
Douglas  fir. 

Amendine  specifications  for  Douglas 
ve'Iow  nr. 

980  motors  for  equipment 

200,000  feet  silver  spruce  lumber  for 
hol'ow  span 

400  sets  spruce  scantlings 

600.000  feet  sliver  spruce  lumber 

2.300,000  feet  silver  spruce  lumber 

300 -horsepower  Hispano-Suiza  en- 
gines (only  1). 

2  Marlin  machine  gim  L.  c.  c.  Inter- 
rupter gear.  5,000  rounds  of  30Kat.l- 
ber  ammunition. 

1  Le  Pere  airplane 

300  Liberty  instruction  books 

12  sets  Liberty  motor  screwing  tackle. 

18  sets  Liberty  motor  screwing  tackle. 

4,500  12-cy:inder  United  States  en- 
gines. 

500 13K;ylinder  United  States  engines. 

Inspection  services 


Canceled  and  su- 
perseded bv  S- 
2.  dated  May 
18. 1918. 

Executed. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Unexecuted. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Executed. 


1 

3 

3-A 

3-A-l 

4 

4-A 

4-A-l 

5 

5-A 

5-A-l 

6 

7 

7-1 

7-2 

8 

10 

10-1 

U 

11-1 
12 
13 
18 

19 

21 
22 
32 
36 

87 


FRENCH. 


Dec.  17,1917 
Feb.     7, 1918 


Mav 
Feb. 


1. 1918 
7, 1918 


May  1, 1918 

Feb.  7, 1918 

do 

Apr.  30,1918 

Feb.  7, 1918 

Mar.  20,1918 

May  22,1918 

June  18,1918 

Mar.  22,1918 
Apr.  16,1918 
June    3,1918 

Apr.     6,1918 

Sept.  17, 1918 
Apr.     6, 1918 

do 

July   29,1918 

do 

July  34,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Oct.  17,1918 
Nov.  14,1918 

Nov.  15.1918 


(O)  1629  M.  A.  606.. 
O  1936  M.  A.  696... 


(O)  1938  M.  A.  696-760. 


91939M.  A.  760. 


OI937M.  A.flOO 

O2104M.  A.  676  W-195 


O  2141  M.  A.  760 

O2095A.E.46 

....do 

f0  2395M.  A.760 

t  W  366-368-360 

0  2395M.  A.  760 

O  2323  M.  A.  760-0309. 

O  2227  M.  A.760 

0  3248M.  A.  760-B.... 

08347  M.A.760B 


O2027M.  A.  760 

3421  A.  K.  77-W  1333. 


450.000  feet  mahogan  v 

4.050.000  feet  Douglas' yellow  fir 

Supersedes  8-S 

Revision  of  payment  c  ause 

Spruce  labor  (30  per  cent  of  all  Uniteri 
States  relewes). 

Spruce  labor  (30  per  cent  of  all  United 
States  re'eases)  (supersedes  S-4). 

Revision  of  payment  clause 

6,300,000  Dougfas  yellow  fir 

Supersedes  S-5 

Substitution  of  payment  clause 

990.000  feet  poplar 

900,000  feet  mshopany 

Reduction  in  number  of  feet  of  lum- 
ber. 

Reduction  in  number  of  feet  of  labor 
and  cancels  7-1. 

450,000  feet  mahogany 

6  Liberty  motors 

Amendment  of  payment  clause 

^2,350,000  feet  of  mahogany  I 

Order  increased  to  2.516,000  feet 

500.000  feet  walnut  1 

9,800  walnut  4  by  4 

2,544.000  board  feet  walnut  fmore  or 

less);  miy  substitute  mahogany. 
1,272,000  board  feet  mahogany  (more 

less). 

250  Liberty  motors 

350.009  silver  spruce  lumber 


4,500  12-cy:inder  United  States  en- 
gines. 
Inspection  services  (of  plywood) 


Executed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unexecuted. 

Executed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Unexecuted. 

Executed. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Unexecuted. 

Executed. 
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List  oj  foreign  contracts — Oontinued. 

ITALIAN. 


Bale. 

Date. 

Foreign  No. 

liaterlal. 

SUtos. 

9 

Apr.     5,1918 

June    3,1918 
Apr.  29,1918 
Oct.     3, 1918 
Apr.  29,1918 

Nov.    2,1918 
Nov.  15,1918 

and  2  low). 

Not  to  exceed  24,000  feet  Douglas  fir . . 

Modification  of  specifications 

Not  to  exceed  25.000,000  board  feet 

Exeentcd. 

^1 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

14-1 

Do. 

15 

DOl 

16-1 

spruce. 
Modification  of  sDrdflcationa  of  8-15  1        Dol 

39 

Uoexeaited. 

CANADA. 


38     Nov.  15,1918 


Inspection  servioes Unexecuted. 


Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  in  a  position  at  the  present  moment  to  furnish 
me  the  figures  as  to  the  production  of  oalloons,  parachutes,  etc.. 
during  the  war? 

Capt.  Seaton,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  convenient,  I  wish  you  would  supply  that  informa- 
tion and  furnish  to  the  reporter,  and  also  furnish  any  other  statistics 
pertinent  to  that  subject  that  you  may  think  proper.  I  would  like 
that  to  include  American  production  as  well  as  American  funds  spent 
for  purchases  from  other  countries. 

Capt.  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  to  be  furnished  by  Capt.  Seaton  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

Aircraft  material  produced  and  freighted  in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  t^ 
war  (Apr.  6, 1917)  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Balloons: 

Kite,  type  R *  <^.' 

TypeM ::: 

T;TeJ 

TypeC : 

Experimental  observation •• 

Spherical 1^ 

Iropasianda *'*' 

Snppl  y 1  .*' 

Target ' 

Balloon  essentials: 

Parachutes -'^'l 

Ferroeilicon tons. .  2,  <^-' 

Caustic  soda do •**" 

Hydrogen  cylinders '  e**.  J^-* 

Winches ''** 

Cable 1,000  feet..  M-V" 

Hydrogen  gas 1,000  cubic  feet . .  K. ♦•■* 

Helium do ^  *" 

Balloon  equipment  units ^' 

1  Of  the  642  type  R  balloons  produced,  only  507  hiid  been  shipped  to  thdr  destiiMtkiiBi,  tte  o(k«  Ul 
remaining  at  the  factory.  .. 

1  Of  the  89,225  hydrogen  cylinders  produced,  only  89,125  had  been  shipped  to  their  destiasiianit  ^ 
other  100  remaining  at  the  factory. 

•  Of  the  50  winches  produced,  only  48  had  been  shipped  to  their  destinfttioiis,  tbe  other  9  i 
at  the  factory. 

*  Of  the  1,222  (1,000  feet)  cable  produced,  only  1,172  (1,000  feet)  had  been  shipped  to  ttadr  i 
the  other  60  (1,000  feet)  remaining  at  the  factory. 
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Balloon  companies: 

Soft  helmets 1,152 

Sweaters 1,402 

Winter  flvinjr  suits 1 1, 376 

Moccasins. 1,  626 

Fare  masks 1, 152 

Leather  coats 1, 376 

Knitted  scarfe 1,652 

Leather  vests 1, 402 

Leather  breeches 1, 402 

Rubber  shoes  (soft) .*  0 

Raw  materials: 
Mahogany — 

MeSn'^^d^Mcan} ^."""^-t"  ^'^^ 

Walnut,  American  black do 4, 505 

Oak,  quarter  white do 308 

Cherrv do....  618 

Aih..'. do....  121 

Ktch do 663 

Spruce do 103, 092 

Fir.. do....  71,625 

Cedar do....  4,513 

linen 1,000  yards . .  3, 187 

Balloon  fabric :. do 2,647 

Airplane  fabric do 6, 928 

Cotton  tape do....  6,478 

Acetate  dope 1,000 gallons..  484 

Nitrate  dope 0 

Propellers: 

Training 30,054 

Combat'l 3 ,  284 

Handley-Pace  (laminations) 1, 620 

Instruments  and  accessories: 

Air-pressure  pauges 9, 994 

Air  speed  indicators 9, 051 

Altimeters 19,657 

Clocks 17,593 

Compasses,  tvpe  B   \  io  17Q 

Compasses,  flat  type/ lu,  i  /  ;f 

Fire  extinguisher 12, 209 

Gasoline  gauges 550 

Generator  propellers,  300- watt 2, 800 

Generator  propellers,  600-watt 0 

Generators,  300-watt 3,448 

Generators,  600-watt 0 

Inclinometers 40 

Map  cases,  rotating 2, 417 

Navigation  lights,  sets 8,  771 

N^^tive  lens,  5  by  6  inches 13, 531 

N^Biative  lens,  9  by  9  inches 855 

Oil-pressure  gauges 12, 187 

Oxygen  appwatus 4, 318 

Oxvgcn  masks 3, 341 

Oxygen  tanks. .  ^ 12, 000 

Panels,  switeh,  type  A 7, 733 

Panels,  switeh,  type  B 7, 733 

Panels,  switeh,  type  C 0 

Radiator  thermometers 11, 984 

Safety  belts,  type  S 3, 539 

Safety  belts,  type  L 6, 710 

Safety  belts,  gunners 7, 506 

Tachometers 20, 549 

Special  clothing— pilots  and  observers: 

Goggles,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 20, 669 

Soft  helmets  and  caps 13,976 

Hoods,  French  type 13 ,  003 

Chin  guards 7,476 
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Special  clothing — pilots  and  observers — Continued. 

Sweaters ,  N  o .  5 12, 954 

Winter  flying  suits 13, 016 

Summer  flying  suits 1,  OOD 

Moccasins,  No.  8 16, 50f> 

Gauntlets,  No.  9 4,58S 

Gauntlets,  No.  10 4,612 

Aviator  coats 12, 2K 

Antisinking  coats 827 

Facft  masks X  W8 

Knitted  Bcarfe 12, 0« 

Hard  helmets , 6, 600 

Chauffeurs  and  motorcyclists: 

.      Gciglee,  No.  21 16,2W 

Sort  helmets  and  caps 19, 334 

Trousers,  No.  29 19, 2W 

Gauntlets 50,000 

Coats 19,286 

Fljring  students: 

Goggles,  Nos.  land  2 8»M6 

Hard  helmets,  Nos.  17  and  18 6,569 

Sweaters,  No.  5 5,709 

Summer  flying  suits 7, 140 

Winter  flying  suits 609 

Aviator  coats 4, 843 

Construction  squadrons: 

Boots,  knee 5,  OS 

Boots,  hip 5, 52^ 

Coats,  oilskin 6, 750 

Trousers 6,  75iO 

Hats 6»;S0 

Machine  guns: 

Lewis 31,  €71 

Vickers  (ground) 11, 9M 

Vickers  (aircraft) 411 

Marlin 37, 7W 

Browninff 0 

Ordnance  and  accessories—synchronizing  devices: 

C .  C .  in  terrupter  gears 5, 29ft 

C.  C.  generator 5, 327 

Interrupter  gears,  type  HS l,M2 

Interrupter  gears,  type  L 2K 

Gun  mounts: 

Flexible  ring,  type  A 12, 336 

Gun  sights: 

Ring 13,  ano 

Wing  vane 12,9«»9 

Unit.. 10,  l«M 

Auxiliary  post  and  ring 4,  S<v 

Gun  jrokes: 

Single  Lewis 44* 

Double  Lewis €41 

Single  Lewis  control T^ 

Duplex  trigger  control <>^> 

Single  gun  stem 9, 14J 

Unit  sight  mounts 3. 807 

Bombs: 

Incendiary — 

Mark  I o 

Mark  II 0 

High-capacity  demolition — 

Mark  1 17.fi«^ 

Mark  II 2*4 

Mark  III 28.0fK? 

Mark  IV 15 

MarkV O 
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Bombe — Continued. 

High-capacity  fragmentation — 

Barlow  heavy 353 

Markll-A 0 

Markll-B ; 0 

Dummy  bomb,  Mark  1 67, 902 

Bomb  acceBsories: 
Bomb  sights — 

Mark  1 9,199 

Bomb  releases — 

Mark  II 0 

Mark  V  (cams  only) 5,061 

Mark  VII-B  (tmpe  only) 100 

Barlow  heavy 249 

Flares: 

Wine  tip 83,000 

Airplane  Mark  1 0 

Flare  brackets  holders — 

Wing  tip 12,121 

Airplane  Mark  I  flare  release 0 

Aviation  pistol 0 

Photographic  equipment: 

Observation  cameras 968 

Enlarging  limtems 465 

Camera  guns 1, 183 

Unit  section  equipment 197 

Cradles 1,060 

Hangars: 

Steel,  66  by  100 735 

Steel,  66  by  140 372 

Steel,  110  by  100 317 

Canvas 2,500 

Miscellaneous  orders: 

Mechanician  suits 85, 700 

Palms  and  pouches 2, 976 

Lar^e  chevrons 10, 000 

Semor  inspectors'  chevrons 1, 500 

Fur  backs  and  fur  pockets 0 

Linings  for  gauntlet^ 4, 368 

Inspectors*  coats 0 

Hard  helmets 0 

FINANCE. 

1.  The  total  expenditure  of  Air  Service  made  by  Air  Service  disbursing  officers 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  November 
15,  1918.  have  been  as  follows: 

General  equipment $2,881,689.66 

Transportation  equipment 4, 614, 638.  46 

Buildings  and  grounds 3,648,470.00 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 114, 579.  27 

Pay  and  subsistence ^ 687, 715.  73 

Miscellaneous,  including  raw  materials 1, 286, 218. 17 

Airplane  and  spare  parts 4, 194, 705.  01 

Airplane  instruments  and  accessories 283,199.  58 

Motors 2,783,530.76 

Balloons 51 8, 236. 16 

Balloon  equipment ' 191, 666. 13 

Clothing  for  aviators 36, 423.  44 

Aerial  ordnance  and  armament 62, 367.  26 

Italian  Government,  iron  purchased  for  its  account  in  Spain 537, 540.  29 

Total  expenditures  to  Sept.  30,  1918 21, 840, 879.  92 

October  (not  complete) 5, 339, 277.  63 

Total  to  Oct.  31  (not  complete) 27,180,157.55 

Expenditure,  Nov.  1  to  15,  by  Paris  office 351, 108.  85 

Grand  total 27,531,266.40 
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As  stated  above,  the  October  figures  are  not  complete.  This  ia  because  our  dis- 
bursing officers  in  Italy,  one  in  England,  and  a  few  in  France  have  not  yet  rendered 
their  reports.    The  total  not  reported  would  not  exceed  $100,000. 

In  using  these  figures  it  must  be  noted  that  they  do  nut  cover  pay  of  officen  and 
enlisted  men,  subsistence,  cunstruction  done  by  the  engineers,  transporation.  milea(!r. 
or  any  other  supplies  or  services  furnished  the  Air  Service  by  other  bnmchea  of  the 
service. 

Requirements  for  15  days  (approximated)  Nov.  1  to  15,  1918: 

France francs..  60,000,000 

Great  Britain pounds  sterling. .        750.000 

Italy lire-.    1,000.000 

Source:  Report  Maj.  P.  Jennings,  chief  disbursine  division,  A.  E.  F.,  Nov.  18, 
1918.    Appearing  in  the  sixth  progress  report  A.  E.  F.,  Part  II. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  give  me  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  aviation  out  of  the  appropriations  for 
that  purpose  during  the  war,  prior  to  June  30, 1918?  In  other  words, 
I  want  to  show  by  the  record  what  amount  of  the  $640,000,000  and 
other  appropriations  were  expended  in  the  time  of  the  one-year 
program.  A  plan  was  devised  for  building  about  22,000  planes 
within  that  period.  I  want  to  see  to  what  extent  the  appropnationa 
were  consumed  by  the  30th  of  Jime,  1918. 

Capt.  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

(Tne  statements  referred  to  are  to  be  furnished  by  Capt.  Seaton  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

August  26, 1919. 

[Memorandam  for  Lieut.  Soule,  infonnation  groap  offloe,  dinotor  of  Air  ScrriM.) 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  request  of  this  date,  the  following  represeDta 
the  amounts  expended  from  the  appropriation  *' Increase  for  Aviation,  Signal  Cops, 
1918,"aaof  June  30, 1918: 


Anotment 
No. 


201 
286 


Purpose. 


I 

For  airplanes  and  spare  partA '  tS6,(i07,aoi.V 

For  engines  and  spare  parts , 61,aOB,MM9 

For  experimental  purposes ,  l,4aB,«9^]K 


2.  The  above  fig\u*es  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Sprenkel,  who  is  in  charge  of  rewriliiMr 
of  the  appropriations. 

Albert  LAiUTimftB. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wish  that  when  convenient  you  would  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  deliveries  to  the  Navy  of  engines  and  airplanes,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  a^  to  whether  or  not  the  numbers  of  engines 
and  planes  so  delivered  is  included  within  tJhe  figures  which  you  nare 
given  to  me  this  morning. 

Capt.  Seaton.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  statements  referred  to  will  be  furnished  by  Capt.  Seaton  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

Airplanes  and  engines  delivered  to  Navy  to  Nov,  11,  1918. 
Airplanes: 

DH-4 \:^^ 

JN4-H « 

JN6-H 54 

S4-B 10 

Total 2»5 
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Engines: 

Liberty  ^Army  type^ ^ 50 

Liberty  (Navy  type) 3, 432 

Hispano-S 1 


Total 3,483 

Planes  and  engines  delivered  to  Navy  to  Mar.  28,  1919. 

Combat  planes— DH^ 155 

Training  planes: 
'*-  -H 


JN4-I 
JN6-H. 
S4-B. 
E-1.. 


86 
40 
10 
10 


Total. 


301 


Combat  engines: 

U.  S.  12  (Liberty),  Anny  type 102 

U.S.  12  (Liberty),  Navy  type 4,1  8 

Bugatti 3 

Hispano 13 


Total. 


4,236 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  vou  at  this  time  state  the  number  of  foreim  planes 
delivered  to  the  A.  E.  F.,  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice, and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  total 
number  of  planes,  both  American  and  foreign,  which  were  in  use  by 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  annistice. 

Capt.  Seaton.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

(Tne  statements  referred  to  will  be  furnished  by  Capt.  Seaton  and 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

Airplanes  in  use  in  American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  of  Nov.  11, 1918. 


Types. 

■ 
Orly. 

Roma- 
rantin. 

Ad- 
vance 

air 
depot. 

Fifth 

air 

depot. 

First 

air 

depot. 

Train- 

ing 
oenter. 

with 
squad- 
rons on 

front. 

Total. 

HECEIVXD  FBOM  BRITISH. 
AVTO 

31 
10 

18 

Cnrtiss            

10 

FE2-B 

10 
16 
23 

14 

24 

8E-6               

1 
2 

4 

12 

21 

Sopwith     

17 

1 

294 

349 

Total 

435 

RXCEIVSD  ntOM  FBENCH. 

A.R.No.2 

12 
99 
3 

7 

3 

20 

25 

48 
82 
66 

85 

Brcmet  A— 2             

43 

224 

Catiaran  0-3 

59 

■PBTnmii  F-40               

7 

Morftneao 

1 
1 

33 
899 
104 
12 
24 
8 

37 

Nieuport                  

920 

Roolers  '.".'..'. 

104 

SaImsoa2As            

103 

113 

2 

16 
14 

6 
80 

39 
16 

167 
328 

332 

Bpad ". 

2 

527 

\'0i8iQ                                 

10 



Total            

2,306 

STATSS. 

DH-4 

26 

178 

24 

« 

64 

270 

196 

798 

French 2,305 

British SJ 

United  States 798 


Sources.— Supply  section  reports;  progress  report  No.  6. 
147156— 19— VOL  1 
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Mr.  Lea.  Maj.  Foulois,  to  what  extent  did  the  United  States  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  engines  and  planes  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Allies  to  the  A.  E.  F.  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  contributed, 
in  my  opinion,  was  very  gjreat,  especidly  in  connection  with  our 
first  contracts  for  Frencn  airplanes  and  engines.  It  is  fuUy  under- 
stood that  pending  the  development  of  the  aircraft  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  our  troops  at  the  front  would  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  upon  securing  airplanes  and  engines  from 
the  Allies  abroad.  Based  upon  this  fact,  a  large  contract  was  placed 
With  the  French  in  August,  1917.  This  contract  called  for  sevend 
thousand  planes  and  ens:ines  of  types  suitable  for  training  and  service 
purposes  m  France.  This  contract,  however,  was  contingent  upon 
the  dehvery  by  the  United  States  in  France  of  certain  quantities  of 
raw  materials  and  machine  tools.  These  raw  materials  and  machine 
tools  were  delivered  over  a  period,  as  I  recollect,  covering  the  months 
of  December,  1917,  and  as  late  as  July  and  August,  and  poasihlr 
later,  of  1918. 

Prior  to  this  time,  numerous  contracts  for  aircraft  material  of  all 
descriptions  had  been  placed  in  the  United  States  for  raw  material 
and  finished  materials  of  every  description.  This  has  no  special 
bearing  on  the  delivery  of  finished  materifds  to  the  American  loires 
in  France,  except  as  regards  the  equipment  that  we  received  under 
this  original  contract  of  August,  1917. 

The  point  of  the  question,  as  I  see  it  and  as  asked  me,  is  what  the 
United  States  had  done  in  furnishing  the  Allies  with  materials.  In 
my  own  opinion,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  resources  and  materiak  from 
the  United  States,  there  would  have  been  no  air  service  on  the  west- 
ern front,  in  so  far  as  the  English,  French,  and  Italians  were  con- 
cemed  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  state  at  this  time  the  death  rate  of  American 
aviators  in  the  service,  both  in  training  and  at  the  front,  and  give 
comparative  figures  of  the  experiences  in  that  regard  of  our  allies  t 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  information  is  available,  but  I  can  not  pve 
it  to  you  just  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  famish  the  infonnataDn 
to  the  reporter  or  the  committee,  and  have  the  reporter  insert  when 
suppUed. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  be  furnished  by  Gen.  Menoher  an*! 
will  be  printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

Aviation  Fatauty  Statibticb. 


The  following;  figiirea  are  taken  either  direct  from  data  on  file  or  are  den\«d  H  a 
such  information.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  the  posdbility  of  injuntice  in  that  » 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  without  necessarily  knowing  modifying  circuii»(tancep. 

There  should  be  considered,  when  reviewing  these  statistics,  that  ronditiQii^  dom^ 
the  years  included  have  been  abnormal;  that  training  has  been  carried  on  nodcr  tB^^". 
exacting  conditions,  with  constantly  growing  need  of  acceleration  of  output,  wri? 
resources  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  under  great  difficulties  incident  to  the  ptvyiftrr. 
of  suitable  accommodations  and  with  a  shortacre  of  suitable  training  equipment 

While  these  fibres  afford  some  indication  of  the  position  in  the  future*  they  r%n  ••  •? 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  course  of  events  in  time  of  peace. 

Short  flights  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  one's  training.  There  i*  tho  a  !.- 
proportionate  number  of  take-offs  and  landings  to  hours  flown  when  t^tMn pared  »t*. 
cross-country  fljdng  of  any  kind. 
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In  connection  with  battle  casualties,  one  will  note  that  the  United  States  Air 
Service  entered  aerial  warfare  at  the  culmination  of  activity.  The  37  souadrons  in 
operation  in  the  First  and  Second  Armies,  whose  flying  hours  are  eiven  in  tnese  tables, 
flew  966  hours  per  squadron,  although  these  units  had  been  at  the  front  varying  period?, 
from  one  day  to  seven  months.  The  United  States  hours  flown  nearly  equal  the  hours 
flown  by  the  Belgians  during  the  entire  war.  The  British  squadron?  flew  1,292  hours 
per  squadron  on  all  fronts,  active  and  inactive. 

Mortality  statistics  all  air  services, 

PRELIMINARY  TRAINING. 

STUDENT  PILOTS. I 


Nationality. 


I    Period. 


British.. 
Belfdan' 
French.. 
Italian . . 
Swis.^ 


(«) 


United  States  in  Italy 

United  States  in  France. . . 
United  States  in  Fngland . 
United  States  in  America . 


Anserican  Expeditionary  Forces., 


(*) 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1918 
M917 
•1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 
1917-1919 


Hours 
flown. 


160,406 


»  420, 850 

91, 135 

•3,851 

•3,424 

•1,301 

•588 

•343 

5,853 

31,762 

12,913 

11,781 

'362,706 

31,352 

•  4, 716 

•5,337 

•1,814 

•824 

•739 

•225 

•129 

52,515 


Mortali- 
ties. 


Ratio 
mortali- 
ties to 
hours 
flown. 


157 

96 

5 

3 

1 
3 


1 

11 
8 
9 
122 
15 


1:1998 


1:2680 

1:949 

1:770 

1:1141 

1:1301 

1:196 

0:343 

1:5853 

1:2887 

1:1614 

1:1309 

1:2973 

1:2090 

0:4716 

0:5337 

1:1814 

1:824 

1:148 

1:225 

1:129 

1:2387 


ADVANCED  TRAINING." 

STUDENT  PILOTS." 


British 

(") 

241,939 

422 

1:    673 

Ti*ifMmM 

IfAlffln 

1918 

36,610 

49 

1:    747 

Swiss  M 

TJnitf^  Ftotffi  in  Italy > 

1918 
1918-19 

1918 
1917-19 
i»  1919 

1918 

2,644 

109,025 

10,753 

121,661 

1,989 
124,282 

i" 

99 
28 
130 
2 
44 

1:2,644 
1:1,101 

United  States  in  France 

United  States  in  Eni?land 

1:    384 

Ampi1«ftn  "KTp«dHfonft»y  Forces 

1:    936 

United  States' in  Ameri^ 

1:    945 

1:2,802 

■  Includes  only  student  pilots:  not  instructors  killed  in  teaching  or  any  other  modifving  factor. 
«  July-December,  1918. 

•  No  data  on  training. 

•  Entire  war,  1914-1918. 

»  Obtained  by  multiplying  number  of  brevets  (16.834)  by  25,  number  of  hours  neoessury  for  first  brevet. 

•  Assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  preliminary. 
'  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

•  To  Apr.  28. 

•  Aocioents  of  early  days,  peace  time,  not  proper  comparison  with  present-day  military  training. 
10  Includes  both  aovanoea  and  specialized. 

>i  Includes  only  student  pilots;  not  Instructors  killed  In  teaching  or  anv  other  modifying  factor. 

»•  July-Deoember,  1918. 

IS  Kodftta  on  training. 

>•  Kd  data  on  advanced  training. 

»  To  Aug.  21. 
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WAR   EXPENDITURES. 


Mortality  statistics  all  air  services — Continued. 
ALL  TRAINING—PRELIMINARY,  ADVANCED,  AND  SPECIALIZED. 


NatlonaUty. 


British. . . 
Belgian  >. 
French. . . 
Italian... 
Swiss 


United  States  in  Italy 

United  States  in  France. . . 
United  States  in  Fngland. 
United  States  in  America. 


American  Expeditionary  Force.. 


T*eriod. 


(«) 


Hours 
flown. 


411,345 


Morutt- 

Ues. 


507 


41014-191 R 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1918 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 

1918 

1917 
•1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 
1917-19 


ft  420.  KM 

127,745 

ft  3, 851 

ft  3, 424 

»1,«)1 

ft  588 

ft343 

8,497 

•140,787 

23,666 

13,770 

4W,988 

» 31,352 

•4,716 

•5,337 

•1,814 

•824 

•739 

•223 

•129 

174, 176 


157 

145 

5 

s! 


1' 
no 

36 
11 
IM 
15 


1 
1 
5 

1 
I 

i:i2 


lUtlD 

tif«to 
flovn 


1     «l' 

12. '♦ 
1     •  . 

I  r: 
i.t.m 

I I  a- 
I    t» 

0  3(3 
1.4.JN 

1  ir* 
I  ■" 
1 1..* 
I :  - 
I :  « 
« 4 : 

ft '  ."* 
I  1  »< 
1    c» 

1  !«• 
I  -5 
1     13 


» Includes  student  pilots  only:  not  instnictors  killed  in  teaching  or  anv  other  modlfvlnc  factor 
»  Jiily-Pecember,  1918. 
« No  data  on  traininc:. 

*  Entire  war  1914-1918. 

ft  Preliminary  flving  only.    No  data  on  advanced  and  specialised. 
«  To  March,  1919. 
'  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31. 
«  To  Apr.  28. 

•  Accidents  of  these  early  days,  peace  time,  not  proper  comparison  with  present-day  miUUrr  t/wsmt 
10  If  comparison  of  Amencan  ^  xpeditionary  Forces  ratio  is  made  with  United  States  ratia  it  shooM  f»  >*«• 

sidered  that  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  the  advanced  and  specialued  trainiiuc  w»  d^wr  ? 
service  airplanes  of  liiph  speed  ana  greater  danger  than  the  airplanes  iwed  In  the  United  Sute« 

Battle  fatalities. 
PILOTS  ONLY. 


Nationalitv. 


Britl>ai 

Belgi  Ml 

American  Expeditionary  Forces, 


I'criod. 


July-October.  1918 

1914-1918 

March-November,  1918.. 


Hours 
flown. 


-Fatalitlen. 


2.55,  «42 
40.000 
35,747 


248 
43 
100 


luii. !  ^':r 

10  hour.  I  ^^, 

^'''^     j     iU -A 


1:1.081 
I  939 
I:    3S7 


>  No  d,itA. 


Mr.  Lea.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  what  has  been  ^ 
here,  General? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  believe  I  have  not  anything  myself  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  Lea.  General,  I  will  ask  you  this:  Looking  back  at  the  hisiorj 
of  the  Air  Service  during  the  war  and  considering  what  was  daw 
and  attempted  to  be  done  and  what  was  accomplished,  what  is  voor 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  its  success  and  to  what  extent  dii  ▼' 
materially  contribute  by  the  Air  Service  to  the  success  of  the  Americ*'* 
cause  and  to  the  allied  cause  ? 
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Gen.  Mexoher.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  say,  first, 
that  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  war  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
was  the  most  desperate  war  that  had  ever  been  fought,  one  that  in 
fact  involved  more  activities  than  any  other  war  that  was  ever  fought, 
and  we  must  view  the  whole  thing  from  that  standpoint  and  from  no 
other.  Ordinary  peace-time  standards  will  not  answer.  I  think  we 
are  too  prone  to  judge  the  accomplishments  by  our  peace-time  stand- 
ards and  not  by  the  war  standards. 

Judged  by  peace-time  standards,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the 
Air  Service  fell  down.  But  taking  the  wnole  thing  bj  and  large, 
taking  the  diificulties  that  were  to  i)e  met,  taking,  tor  instance,  the 
fact  mat  we  were  separated  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  considering 
our  previous  unpreparedness,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  while  we  did 
not  nave  an  adequate  force  of  aircraft  on  tne  line  at  one  time,  that 
the  accomplishments  just  the  same  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  training  of  pilots  and  preparing  the  personnel  for 
service,  in  the  production  of  raw  materials,  and  in  engines  and  in  planes 
was  little  short  of  marvelous.  If  the  armistice  had  been  deferred 
six  months,  I  think  the  story  would  have  been  entirely  different. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  felt,  on  the  line — and  I  was  on  the  line 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  Americans  were  engaged— that  the 
American  people  were  behind  us,  and  that  they  were  coming  across 
and  that  we  would  have  to  continue  to  be  patient. 

I  would  like  also  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday  about  the  matter 
of  the  time  element;  that  is,  it  is  almost  always  forgotten  in  this 
matter  of  production.  I  cited  the  case  of  the  Browning  ^n,  which 
was  a  small  affair  as  compared  with  an  aircraft  gun.  But  it  took  13 
months,  I  understand,  to  produce  the  first  of  these  guns  from  the 
time  the  order  for  the  production  was  given.  So  that  we  can  not 
form  any  estimate  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  air  production 
part  of  the  Aviation  Service  in  this  countrjr  forgetting  the  tiine 
element,  which  is  really,  after  all,  the  most  important  element  in 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  other  words,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome: — and 
which  were  responsible  for  the  delay,  the  largely  physical  difficulties 
rather  than  human  faults. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  are  all  human,  and  we  all  commit  errors. 
But  I  have  to  yet  find  the  first  person  in  this  war  who  has  not  done 
what  he  consiaered  his  very  best,  and  the  difficulties  were  almost 
entirely  physical,  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Lea.  Gen.  Foulois,  you  spoke  of  machines  having  been  ordered 
for  use  on  the  Mexican  border  m  1916.  What  information  can  you 
give  as  to  whether  or  not  contractors  furnished  these  machines 
promptly,  and,  as  to  their  usefulness  after  they  were  secured  ? 

Maj.  Foulois.  As  I  stated  before,  our  original  equipment  consisted 
of  eight  machines,  six  of  which  were  actually  sniashed  in  service, 
and  two  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  service  within  a  total  date  of 
approximately  six  weeks.  Anticipating  the  need  for  additional 
equipment  under  the  conditions  with  which  we  were  confronted, 
steps  were  taken  through  numerous  cablegrams  and  telegrams  sent 
by  Gen.  Pershing  to  Washington  to  expedite  any  type  of  machine 
that  would  approximately  meet  the  severe  flying  conditions  to  which 
we  were  confronted  in  Mexico.  Based  upon  these  reauests  we 
received  at  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  I  think,  either  in  April  or  May,  four 
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machines  furnished  by  the  Curtiss  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed might  meet  the  strenuous  flying  conditions  in  New  Mexico. 
These  machines  were  modifications  of  tne  then  existing  type,  which 
we  were  usinc,  the  JN  type,  with  additional  wing  surface,  to  allow  us 
to  get  over  the  high  mountains. 

We  tested  these  four  machines,  each  officer  in  the  squadron  flying 
them;  and  it  was  the  opinion  ox  practicallj^  every  omcer  who  flew 
them  that  they  would  not  meet  flie  conditions.  I  therefore  called 
the  board  of  officers  to  officially  pass  upon  these  machines,  and  each 
member  of  the  squadron  signea  the  report  condemning  them  for 
service  in  Mexico  as  imsuited  and  probably  unsafe. 

Immediately  after  this  report  was  received  in  Washington,  efforts 
were  made  to  push  the  proauction  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
R-2  type,  a  larger  and  more  powerful  machine,  with  higher  powered 
engine.  The  first  of  this  type — as  I  recollect,  it  was  the  R-2,  after- 
wards developed  into  R^ — ^reached  Columbus,  X.  Mex.,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  in  May. 

From  May  on  until  September  of  1916  we  continued  to  receive  t 
number  of  planes  of  this  type.  This  type  was  given  some  very 
exhaustive  tests  at  Columbus,  and  after  experiencing  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  with  the  machine,  particularly  m  connection  with  the 
propellers,  which  flew  off  and  broke  to  pieces,  due  chiefly,  as  we 
thought,  to  the  high,  dry,  and  hot  atmosphere,  we  finallv  succeeded 
in  getting  a  great  amount  of  service  out  of  this  macnine  during 
the  remaming  period  of  General  Pershing's  expedition  in  Mexico. 

Those,  to  my  knowledge,  were  the  onlj;  types  of  airplanes  secured 
by  the  American  forces  during  their  service  imder  General  Pershing 
in  the  American  pimitive  expedition  in  1915  and  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  those  armed  machines  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  No,  sir.  The  only  arms  that  we  had  with  any  of 
the  machines  in  Mexico  were  the  Springfield  rifles  and  pistols,  wnich 
each  machine  was  equipped  with. 

Mr.  Lea.  Up  to  the  time  that  America  entered  the  European  war. 
had  the  American  factories  produced  any  modem  fighting  airplanes  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  were  numerous  ad- 
vertisements in  the  aeronautical  magazines  as  to  different  modeb 
and  different  types  which  different  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  had  either  produced  or  were  in  process  of  production.  That 
was  one  of  the  pnncipal  things  upon  which  I  based  many  of  my 
cablegrams  and  telegrams  which  Gen.  Pershing  approved  and  sent 
in  connection  with  our  requests  for  additional  equipment. 

At  that  time  I  was  pretty  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  this  advertis- 
ing of  what  the  industry  was  accomplishing  in  the  United  States  wa« 
mostly  fiction,  and  that  if  those  concerns  had  these  machines  we 
ought  to  have  had  them. 

Air.  Lea.  Some  of  these  factories  were  producing  for  the  Alliea. 
were  they  not,  before  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  The  only  factory  that  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  producing  them  for  the  Allies  were  the  Curtiss  Co.  I  think  they 
were  producing  some  of  their  J.  X.  types  for  training  purposes  to  the 
Britisn,  in  connection  with  their  air  training  forces  m  Canada.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  were  sending  some  of  their  engineb 
to  England  for  training  purposes  there.  I  think  also  the  Curtiss  Co. 
has  contracts  witli  the  British  for  water  flyers,  flying  boats.     I  have 
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no  knowledge  of  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States  which  was 
manufacturing  finished  airplanes  and  engines  tor  the  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  presume  then  it  is  substantially  true  that  up  to  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  American  production,  so  far  as 
military  machines  was  concerned,  was  devoted  to  training  planes. 

Maj.  FouLOis.  Absolutely,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  also  my  opinion 
that  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  there  was  no  machine  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  which  could  be  classed  other  than  an  elementary 
training  machine. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  did  not  have  any 
experience  with  these  other  types  of  machines  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  would  necessarily  foUow  that  we  had  to  build 
an  industry  from  the  ground  up  to  meet  our  war  needs,  both  in  per- 
sonnel and  in  material. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  other  day  you  spoke  of  anticipating  the  defects  of 
the  DH-4  when  it  would  arrive  in  France  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  My  statement  which  regards  the  probable  defects 
which  might  be  encountered  in  the  DH~4,  or  any  other  plane  which 
would  be  produced  in  the  United  States  was  based  upon  this:  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  receiving,  during  the  past  11  years,  new  equip- 
ment of  any  type  from  the  manufacturers,  that  that  eauipment, 
whether  engines  or  airplanes,  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  rigid 
tests  for  front  line  service.  That  was  specially  empnasized  in  our 
work  in  Mexico,  where  we  received  these  four  planes  perfectly  suit- 
able probably  for  service  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
absolutely  unsuitable  and  unsafe  for  fiying  purposes  in  Mexico. 
Based  upon  those  past  experiences,  and  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  facihties  in  France  would  absolutely  prohibit  us  from  receiving 
or  using  anything  brought  there  that  woiud  require  setting  up  machine 
shop  facilities  or  manmacttirin^  facilities  to  remodel  or  rebuild  any- 
thing Hiat  came  over,  one  of  tne  last  things  that  I  tried  to  impress 
upon  our  production  people  over  here,  in  numerous  cases,  particu- 
larly our  engineer  men,  was  that  when  we  receive  an  airplane  or 
en^ne  in  France  it  should  be  in  such  shape  that  we  could  take  it  out 
of  its  box,  assemble  the  plane  and  the  engine,  fill  it  with  gas  and  oil, 
put  our  test  pilot  in  it,  and  have  him  fiy  it,  and  then  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  exc^t  to  adjust  it  for  the  particular  pilot  or  personnel  who 
were  going  to  use  it. 

That,  as  I  say,  was  based  upon  the  necessity  as  it  existed  in  France — 
lack  of  materials,  lack  of  everything  in  the  world  there  to  carry  on  our 
operations.  And  I  had  every  anticipation  that  the  new  type  of  plane 
or  new  type  of  engine,  with  the  rush  and  hurry  that  would  exist  over 
here,  would  probably  come  to  us  in  a  condition  that  a  great  many 
things  had  to  be  changed  about  it,  and  I  tried  to  impress  that  upon 
our  people  before  I  left,  and  when  the  first  machine  came  over  I  sent 
the  best  engineer  officer  I  had,  Col.  Dodd,  and  one  or  two  other  men, 
to  meet  that  plane  at  Roma  Rantin,  our  big  assembling  plant  in 
France,  go  through  that  plane  and  engine  as  moroughlv  as  possible, 
and  find  out  and  report  upon  every  possible  feature.  The  long  cable- 
^am  which  enumerated  50  or  60  defects  and  alterations  that  had  to 
Be  made  was  prepared  and  sent  by  Gen.  Pershing. 

The  fimdamental  idea  behind  that  was  to  Uioroughly  impress  upon 
our  people  over  here  the  conversations  I  had  had  in  the  past  that  we 
womd  be  unable  to  make  those  alterations  and  changes  over  there. 
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and  that  the  machines  should  come  to  us  as  nearly  perfect  for  senrire 
conditions  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  Liberty  engine,  it  was  closely  allied  with  the 
airplane,  the  same  thing  occurred.  The  first  two  Liberty  engines 
tliat  were  sent  over  came  to  us  hurriedly.  Every  one  was  prcesing 
for  the  Liberty  engine.  The  English,  French,  anci  Italians  were  very 
anxious  to  get  it;  they  all  wanted  to  see  it  tested,  because  if  it  did 
come  through  and  was  a  good  engine  it  solved  the  engine  problem  for 
aviation. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  that  time,  was  the  engine  problem  still  unsolved  ? 

Maj.  FouLois.  The  engine  problem,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  great 
portion  of  Aviation  Service,  was  never  solved  until  the  Liberty 
engine  was  built  and  tested  out.  It  has  been  the  history  of  aviation 
since  its  birth  that  airplane  production  alwavs  exceeds  engine  pn>- 
duction.  They  have  never  been  able  to  produce  enough  engines  to 
keep  up  with  the  airplane  production  itself.  It  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  practically  every  aeronautical  engine  since  "the  time 
that  the  Liberty  was  producedf  was  a  hand-made  engine,  and  in  the 
original  proposition  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  production  of  the 
Liberty  engme,  we  followed  this  fundamental  policy,  and  that  wa» 
that  what  we  needed  was  not  necessarily  the  finest  engine  in  the 
world  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  that  we  needed  production 
of  a  first-class  engine;  that  is,  a  machine  engine  to  be  turned  out  in 
large  quantities.  That  was  the  original  conception  and  original 
reason  why  the  Liberty  engine  designers,  in  my  opinion,  took  a  gamhW 
on  that. 

That  was  the  reason  why,  as  I  say,  England,  France,  and  Itab 
were  so  concerned  over  the  production  of  that  engine.  They  never 
had  enough  engines  for  airplane  production  over  there:  they  wen* 
all  keenly  anxious  to  get  it,  all  wanted  to  test  it,  and  we  tookcharpp 
of  the  tests  ourselves  as  they  came  over. 

The  first  engine  gave  us  trouble;  as  I  recollect,  the  connecting 
rods  were  weak  and  were  thrown  from  the  crank  case  and  wrecked 
the  engine,  and  I  immediately  started  an  investigation  on  it,  and 
brought  the  officers  who  had  accompanied  these  two  engines  over 
before  me,  and  went  right  into  the  history  of  that  engine,  cle«r 
back  to  the  time  it  left  the  factory:  and  tney  informed  me  that 
due  to  the  hurry  up  and  rush  they  had  been  up  48  hours  prior  t*> 
the  final  assembly  of  that  engine  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  h&d 
practically  assembled  the  engine  with  their  eyes  shut.  I  made 
them  immediately  tear  the  engine  down,  and  we  went  over  a  few 
little  errors  of  assembly  and  a  number  of  things  in  faulty  ins|)ertion 
and  went  at  the  tests  with  them. 

That  also  made  me  sit  down  and  draw  up  a  cablegram,  in  whirhi 
I  made  it  as  emphatic  as  possible  to  impress  upon  the  anthoritic? 
over  here  that  the  Liberty  engines  or  any  engines  should  not  come 
over  in  that  shape.  I  based  that  purely  on  the  idea  that  we  did 
not  have  the  facilities  in  Europe  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done 
over  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  record  shows  that  during  the  month  of  Octolier 
1918,  the  United  States  produced  3,870  fiberty  engines.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  any  other  country  in  the  world  ha> 
ever  approached  that  as  a  quantity  production  in  a  similar  period 
of  time. 
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Maj.  FouLOis.  Without  having  any  facts  before  me,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  that  probably  equaled  or  was  better  than  any  pro- 
duction ever  produced  in  the  same  period.  I  submit  this  simply 
as  an  opinion,  because  I  have  no  figures  on  it.  I  would  be  perfectly 
wilUng  to  say  this,  that  in  my  opinion,  it  would  only  hav^  taken  a 
month  or  two,  or  a  few  months  at  the  most,  for  the  United  States 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  as  many  Liberty  engines  in  one  month 
as  the  combined  efforts  of  France,  England,  ana  Italy. 

Mr.  Lea.  During  that  same  month  the  total  engine  production 
of  the  United  States  was  5,297,  which  I  presume  compared  at  least 
favorably  with  the  production  of  any  other  nation  at  that  time? 

Maj.  FouLOifi.  That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  and  so  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  tho  preliminary  policv  in  connection  with 
the  Liberty  engine.  That  engine  was  tnorougnly  discussed  and  the 
plans  were  thoroughly  gone  over  by  a  committee  of  Army  and 
naval  officers,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We  studied  it  very  care- 
fully, knowing  what  the  difficulties  had  been  in  the  past,  to  keep 
the  engine  production  balanced  with  airplane  production,  and  we 
felt  positive  that  if  tve  could  get  the  production  of  an  engine  that 
was  machine-made  and  turn  out  large  quantities  of  them  that  we 
could  not  only  take  care  of  our  own  needs  but  help  the  air  services 
of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  it  was  your  judgment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  this  Liberty  engine  program  should  be  adopted  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  We  adopted  it  from  the  very  start  and  never  lost 
faith  in  it  in  any  shape — that  is,  in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  it 
myself,  and  I  had  a  great  many  arguments  and  discussions  over  there 
to  convince  not  only  our  own  allies  but  a  great  many  of  our  own 
people  in  the  United  States  that  the  Liberty  engine  was  not  a  fail- 
ure; that  the  difficulties  that  the  Liberty  engine  was  subject  to  were 
minor  difficulties  due  to  faulty  inspection,  cme  also  to  changes  that 
any  new  product  must  go  through  oefore  it  is  a  finished  proauct. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  situation  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
made  it  necessary  that  whatever  engine  was  produced  must  be  sub- 
jected to  those  uncertainties  and  difficulties  ? 

Maj.  FouLOis.  It  was  fully  expected  that  when  we  decided  on  the 
policy  of  the  Liberty  engine  that  it  would  be  subject  to  criticism,  sub- 
ject to  hard  knocks  and  hard  service  before  it  would  ultimately 
become  a  finished  product  for  use  at  the  front.  It  has  been  the  con- 
clusion abroad,  and  I  think  finally  it  is  understood  here,  that  no  new 
airplane  enffine  is  finally  accepted  or  considered  serviceable  until  it 
has  had  at  least  six  months'  service  at  the  front.  The  only  way  to 
get  that  is  to  build  it,  put  it  into  service,  find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
it,  eliminate  the  troubles,  and  use  it.  The  particular  trouble,  as  I 
gather  from  the  discussions  about  the  Liberty  engine,  was  that  they 
did  not  wait  long  enough  to  see  what  the  ultimatum,  as  finally  deliv- 
ered on  the  front,  was  as  regards  its  efficiency  and  ability. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  as  was  finally  demonstrated  by  its  use,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  was  or  was  not  a  success  ? 

Maj.  FotfLOis.  In  my  opinion  the  Liberty  engine  was  a  success  for 
all  purposes  of  which  it  was  ultimately  used  on  the  front. 

Mr.  Lea.  Gen.  Menoher,  if  the  figures  are  convenientlv  accessible 
to  you,  I  wish  you  would  supply  to  the  reporter  for  the  record  a 
statement  showing  the  production  of  engines  and  airplanes  by  Eng- 
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land  and  France  for  certain  periods,  week  or  month,  or  whatever 
your  records  show. 

Gen.  MenoheEr.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  wiU  be  furnished  by  Gen.  Menoher  and 
printed  in  full  hereafter.) 

Total  production  of  airplanes  in  Italy ^  France^  England^  and  United  StateM^  by  motUJU, 
from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  SO,  1918. 


JaBuary 

FeTiruary. . 

Maftsh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


Total. 


1918. 


Italy.» 


2,038 


Fraooe.i  |En|^biKL>    SSSr' 


305 

l,4Mi 

2,347 

7» 

349 

1,615  1 

2,288 

714 

189 

i.ao9l 

2,8«7 

IB^ 

161 

2,150, 

2,107 

7U 

291 

2.023 

3,051 

7SI 

435 

2,262  1 

2,6i» 

7M 

459 

2,585 

3,474 

l,lSb 

365 

2,857 

2,279 

7» 

374 

2,238, 

2,726 

i.aor 

18,8 


7,7« 


1  Report  of  Mai.  Oen.  M.  M.  Patrick,  Mar.  15, 1919,  to  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  0-1,  general  hfartgnar- 
ters.  American  Expeditionary  Forcrs. 

'  Statement  of  monthly  shipments  of  all  tvpes  of  trainmg  and  service  planes  from  polnti*  of  prwiiwtiM, 
administrative  division,  program  and  statistics  department. 

Data  regardixig  production  of  engines  in  France  is  not  available.  The  foUowia^ 
figures  for  English  production  are  taken  from  the  twenty-ninth  progress  report^  Air 
Service,  Amercian  Expeditionary  Forces: 

Output  of  machines  and  engines. 


August,    1914,   to 
May.    1916    (10 
months). 

June,  1916,  to  Feb- 
ruary. 1917  (21 
months). 

March.  1917.  to  D»- 
cembtr,  1917  (10 
months). 

October.  ItU  (W 

nuMitJis). 

Machines. 

Engines. 

Machines. 

Engines. 

Machines. 

Engines. 

Mmf^ijtm^ 

Ki,.*— , 

R.F.C 

530 
i}) 

141 

i}) 

7.137 

8,917 
0) 

12,275 
i;246 

R.N.  A.S 

R.A.F 

26:685 

at.ici 

Total 

630 

141 

7,137 

8,917 

18,531 

IS,  979 

26,686 

M,mL 

I  No  record. 


For  comparison,  the  following  figures  for  American  production  are  submitted 
airplane  and  engine  production  charts  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production: 

Output  of  machines  and  engines. 


AprU,  1917, 


17.  to  Jan-  ,  FUbrowy,  l»t%  to 
1918    (IC  '     Octobtr.  im  f% 


uary,    iw_^    ^-,       . 

months).  nooths). 


Experimental  and  other. . 
Program 


Total. 


Machines.  Enginw.  ;MftilnSB 


2,206! 


457  <  t7 

>609j       8,6n 


2,460,       3,066         8,768  »»]« 


I  9  transferred  to  Navy. 

s  36  Liberty  128  transferred  to  Navy. 


'  3.370  Liberty  12s  transferred  to  Smwj. 
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increase  in  production,  this  means  that  America  had  reached  a  stride  of  more  than 
60,000  engines  per  year,  a  production  after  19  months  of  war  far  In  excess  of  any 
other  coimtry  after  51  months  of  war. 

(Gen.  Menoher  stated  he  had  made  an  examination  of  records  re- 
garding the  Curtiss  plane  sales  and  asked  if  his  explanation  could  be 
mserted  in  the  record.     Request  granted,  and  letter  follows:) 

Wab  Department,  Air  Service, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
WashingUm^  Aiigust  5, 1919, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Frear:  Upon  return  from  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on 
Thursday  afternoon  I  instituted  a  thorough  inve6,tigation  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  o£fers  had  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  future 
sale  of  standard  J-1  airplanes  to  accredited  fliers. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  such  instructions  were  received  by  m^  office 
during  my  absence  from  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  R-34  (dirigible 
aurahip)  from  England  early  in  July  and  that  prompt  action  was  taken  to  comply  with 
the  instructions  received.  The  instructions  were  not  received  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  came  from  the  director  of  sales,  who  quoted  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Due  to  my  absence,  the. matter  was  neither  brought  to  my 
attention  at  that  time  or  subsequently  thereto. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  it  is  requested  that  either  I  be  permitted  to 
appear  before  your  board  to  retestify  regarding  the  facts  as  now  known  or  that  this 
letter,  hereby  certified  to  as  a  correct  statement  of  facts,  be  incorporated  in  your  rec* 
ord  as  an  amplification  of  my  previous  testimony  on  this  subject. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gha8.  T.  Menoher, 
Major  General  United  States  Armyf  Director  Air  Service, 

Hon.  James  A.  Frear, 

Meinber  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  method 
followed  of  shipping  engines  and  airplanes  overseas  ? 

Capt.  Seaton.  The  methods  of  packing  planes  and  engines  fol- 
lowea  by  the  British  and  French  were  examined,  and  it  was  found 
that  by  a  different  arrangement  a  great  saving  in  space  could  be 
gained.  A  table  is  submitted  showing  the  saving  in  space  due  to 
miproved  methods  of  packing.  This,  of  course,  saved  a  great  deal 
when  shipped  from  the  factory  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  a 
CTsat  savmg  in  space  in  the  shipment  overseas,  and  also  in  shipping 
from  the  port  of  debarkation  to  the  point  of  assembly. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Capt.  Seaton  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

There  are  listed  some  figures  showing  the  representative  saving  on  boxes  by  the 

pacldng  and  boxing  section. 

De  H.  4  airplanes:  Cubic  feet. 

British  box,  space  for  1  airplane 1, 531 

Packing  and  boxing  section  box 886 


Saving 645 

Liberty  12  engines: 

Original  box 92 

Pacldng  and  boxing  section  box 71 


Saving 21 
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SE-5  airplanes:  CaUtk^ 

Britiah  boxes,  1  airplane 1,096 

•packing  and  boxing  section  box 578 

Saving 517 

Hispano-Suiza  engines: 

French  box,  1  en^e 56 

Packing  and  boxing  section  box 58 

Saving 3 

Jje  Rhone  engines: 

French  box,  1  en^ne 45 

Packing  and  boxing  section  box 39 

Saving 6 

L.  U.  S.  A.  C,  11  airplanes: 

French  box  space  for  1  airplane 1, 140 

Packing  and  ooxing  section  box 870 

Saving 270 

Mr.  Lea.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  subject  to  call 
of  the  chairman. 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation)  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditures 

IN  THE  War  Department, 
House  of  REPRBssNTATiyEs, 

Chicago,  IU,y  August  11,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  A.  Prear  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Messrs.  James  A.  Frear,  Walter  W.  Magee,  and  Clarence  F. 
Lea. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  HTDE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Hyde  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  your  residence  how  long? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  have  been  there  28  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  were  you  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  was  in  the  Army;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  briefly  explain  to  the  committee  what  you 
have  in  mind  regarding  your  experience  and  your  position  when  in 
the  Army;  when  you  onginaUy  entered  the  service  and  what  you 
were  particidarly  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  I  enlisted  January  22,  1918,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  Air  Production  Squadron. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  from 
there  we  were  sent  down  to  Clatsop,  Oreg.,  February  4,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  When  I  first  went  there  I  was  assigned  to  become  a 
price  clerk  in  the  office  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  that1 

Mr.  Hyde.  At  Clataop,  Orcg. 

Mr.  Fr^Ar.  Wlldreabouts  is^Olatsop  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  118  miles  west  of  Vancouver;  Vancouver  is  just 
across  the  river  from  Portland,  Oreg.  Clatsop  is  on  the  coast,  and  I 
was  assigned  to  the  office  there  and  became  a  pricing  clerk.  My 
duties  were  to  price  the — I  can  not  think  of  the  term— re5[uisitions 
as  Porter  Bros.,  the  contractors;  would  send  these  requisitions  in  to 
the  firms  to  order  goods  from,  and  then  they  would  send  a  copy  of 
the  requisitions  to  our  office,  so  that  we  would  have  the  prices  on  the 
records,  and  the  invoice  would  come  in  later,  and  we  priced  the  goods 
from  the  invoices. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  "priced  the  goods  from 
the  invoices"? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  charged  to  the  diflFerent  camps.  At  first 
there  were  only  two  camps  there,  Camp  A  and  Camp  B. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  you  priced  the  goods;  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  All  the  goods  that  were  shipped  into  Clatsop  were 
charged  directly  to  Camp  1-A. 

Mr.  Frear.  Shipped  from  where,  from  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  different  parts  of  the  country;  mostly  from  Van- 
couver and  Portland. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  requisitions  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  rolling  stock  for  railroads,  and  steel,  and  provi- 
sions for  the  men,  shoes,  horses;  all  kinds  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  priced  them.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  Camp  1-A  these  provisions  were  distributed  to 
the  other  camps  and  then  they  were  charged. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  '*  priced '^  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  price  that  we  charged  up  other  camps  that  were 
distributed  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  charged  a  price  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
these  camps  that  were  working  on  plus  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  We  were  supposed  to  charge  these  other  pric», 
but  theprices  varied.  The  prices  were  originally  charged  to  Camp 
1-A.  Then  the  provisions  were  sent  to  subsidiary  camps  further  oat. 
and  then  we  had  to  charge  those  same  prices  for  the  goods  delivered; 
and  in  making  these  prices  some  of  the  requisitions  for  the  same  com- 
modities and  goods  varied  in  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  they  varied  in  price,  how  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  was  a  difference  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  that  come  about  1 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  claimed  that  at  that  time  the  amount 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  is  "  they"  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  man  at  the  head,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  who  was  tlie 
man  in  charge  of  the  main  office.  I  do  not  laiow  his  initials,  but  ha 
had  three  initials. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  varied  these  prices  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  These  various  prices  were  charged  when  they  came  in 
on  different  requisitions. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  practice  with  you  f 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  told  to  use  the  largest  prices. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reason  was  given  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  reason  was  to  be  safe.  He  was  told  they  w«t« 
charged  fixed  prices  by  different  corporations  and  firms. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  effect  of  using  this  largest  price  t 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  done  so  that  Porter  Bros,  would  be  inmirwH 
against  l6ss. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  the  reason  * 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  the  reason  Mr.-  Smith  gave  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  a  cost  plus  contracts 

Mr.  HtDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  price  have  in  mind  any  bearing  udod  the  tanns 
of  the  contract  and  the  nrofits  they  were  to  receive;  tne  larger  the 
price  the  greater  the  pronts  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  Was  that  the  only  reason  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  the  only  reason  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  much  would  those  prices  vary,  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Anywhere  from  20  to  40  or  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Freab.  For  what  kind  of  purchases  were  they? 

Mr.  Hyde.  On  food  conxmodities,  and  also  on  the  tents. 

Mr.  Freab.  Were  you  instructed  to  fix  the  maximum  price,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  conditions  were  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Freab.  Under  his  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  I  would  not  know,  however,  what  my  particular 
price  was. 

Mr,  Frear.  What  occurred  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  also  remember  that  many  of  the  commodities  that 
were  sent  out  to  these  different  camps  were  dropped  down  on  the  way 
out  by  the  * 'skinners." 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  skinners  were  overloaded ;  it  was  very  muddy  thjpre 
sometimes,  and  the  mudholes  were  large  and  deep  and  the  horses 
would  sink  in  and  they  would  have  to  pull  them  out,  and  the  skinners 
would  throw  out  some  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  became  of  the  goods  thrown  out? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  would  stay  along  the  road;  sometimes  they  would 
throw  them  in  the  bushes.  TTiey  would  tell  me  they  did  that  because 
they  wanted  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  see  that  yoiu^elf  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  su*;  I  heard  that;  but  I  know  there  were  reports 
right  along  that  some  of  these  provisions  were  missing  from  the 
different  camps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  checking? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  I  would  check  them  up,  and  our  records  would 
show  they  had  been  placed  on  the  trucks  and  sent  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  WTio  made  complaints  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Complaints  came  from  the  camp  clerks. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  the  goods  were  not  received  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  they  were  not  received. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Then  we  would  look  it  up,  and  our  records  would  show 
they  had  been  given  to  the  skinners,  and  Mr.  Smith  told  the  clerks  so, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  became  of  the  cost-plus  contract  with  regard  to 
those  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  would  be  charged  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  would  be  charged  in  favor  of  Porter  Bros,  or  any 
one  who  had  a  cost-plus  contract,  notwithstanding  they  were  not 
received  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  said  you  heard  from  the  skinners  that  they  would 
throw  stuff  off.  Wliat  became  of  any  of  these  goods  ?  Were  they 
recovered  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  Do  you  know  about  the  quantity,  as  far  as  you  could 
hear? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Sometimes  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  would  he 
thrown  off. 
'  Mr.  Fbear.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Usually  they  would  throw  off  flour  supplies;  thev 
would  open  a  bag  and  let  the  flour  run  out,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  discovered. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  did  you  gather  that  was  the  reason — what  thej 
told  you  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  what  the  skinners  told  me  at  nisht. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  they  were  the  men  who  drove  the  teams*  were 
they? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  because  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  came  bark 
with  this  stuff  undelivered  to  the  camps  they  could  not  get  .home 
without  being  mmished,  and  they  did  it  to  get  back. 

Mr,  Fbeab.  What  kind  of  conditions  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  roads  were  very  poor  at  that  time.     They  had  just 
thrown  brush  on  them.     There  was  an  old  road  that  they  used. 
,Mr.  Fbeab.  What  did  thev  use — trucks  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  used  sleds. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  For  snow  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  the  sleds  just  went  over  the  mud. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  far  were  those  camps  from  your  place,  generally 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  first  one  was  about  1^  miles. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  the  farthest  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  About  11  miles.  Of  course,  when  the  farthest  one  wa> 
constructed  we  had  the  railroad  running. 

Mr.  F^EAB.  And  they  did  not  use  the  sleds  then  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  after  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  many  of  these  camps  were  there  I 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  were  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  large  a  force  did  you  have  at  your  place  i 

Mr.  Hyde.  Over  a  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  At  that  one  place  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Over  a  thousand  men  at  all  the  camps. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  what  were  they  engaged  in  doing  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Constructing  the  railroad^  mostly,  and  felling  apnKA 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  was  the  railroad  thev  were  constnictmgt 

Mr.  Hyde.  First  we  laid  corduroy  roads.  There  were  planb  that 
would  come  from  Hammond  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Where  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  had  one  lumber  company  and  camp  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  they  with  reference  to  Clatsop  t 

Mr.  Hyde.  Four  miles  northwest.  Then  there  was  another  lumber 
camp  of  the  Hammond  Lumber  Co.  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  railroad  was  built? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  railroad  was  built  from  headquarters  to  two  *i 
those  camps,  from  Camp  1-A  at  Clatsop. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  supplies  carried  over  it? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  until  later.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  spruce 
out. 
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Mr.  Freab.  I  do  not  think  I  knew  about  that  railroad  before-.. 
How  long  a  road  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  were  1 1  miles  of  the  main  line,  and  22  miles  of 
branch  lines. 
Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  oompleted  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  any  equipment  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  about  11  locomotives  there. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  cars  also  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  And  a  number  of  cars. 
Mr.  Frear.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  spruce  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  and  bringing  in  rails  also. 
Mr.  Frear.  Who  had  that  contract  ?     Do  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  I  imderstand  it  was  Porter  Bros. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  the  people  who  were  getting  out  the  spruce  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  you  understand  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  observe  while  you  were  there  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  supplies,  or  in 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  1  remember  that  road  was  laid  when  we  first  came  there, 
about  February  4,  and  about  a  day  or  two  after  that,  February  5  or 
6,  1918,  they  commenced  building  this  corduroy  road,  and  they  got 
the  planks  from  the  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  planks  came  in 
4  and  5-inch  thicknesses,  and  8,  10,  12,  14,  and  16  feet  lengths,  and 
we  would  lay  off  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Frear.  For  logging  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  intention  wag  to  move  all  the  spruce  out  with 
automobile  trucks,  and  the  Government  sent  down  12  trucks  at  first, 
but  later  on  they  had  twice  that  number. 
Mr.  Frear.  They  used  that  plank  road  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  These  planks  were  all  made  by  hand,  and  it  took  from 
3  to  5  minutes  to  cut  a  plank  to  conform  to  the  width  required. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  those  planks  afterwards,  were 
they  used  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  taken  up  after  the  railroad  was  laid. 
Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  use  made  of  them  by  the  trucks  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  At  the  verv  beginning  the  trucks  ran  out  part  way  to 
camp,  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  little  bit  less. 

i&.  Frear.  That  might  have  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  they 
originaUy  expected  to  use  them  for  ? 
Mr.  Htde.  That  was  necessary  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Frear.  They  expected  originally  to  use  the  trucks  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  because  there  was  no  intention  of  laying  the  rail- 
road at  first. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  before  the  purpose  of  laying  the  railroad 
had  been  formulated  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  purpose  of  using  hand  labcr  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  that  they  had  enough  men; 
they  had  more  men  than  they  needed. 
mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  did  they  have  ? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  In  the  beginning  thev  had  over  200  men;  near  about 
200  men. 

Mt,  Frear.  How  did  they  get  these  planks,  were  they  sawed 
originallv  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  In  those  lengths  of  8,  10,  12,  14,  and  16  feet;  and  the 
road  required  only  8  feet  to  be  used,  but  sometimes  we  would  cut  it 
12  and  14  feet  for  use  in  certain  places. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  spoke  of  hewing  them  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  sawed  them  with  a  buck  saw. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  hewing  them,  before. 

Mr.  Hyde.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  tewing.  They  wew 
just  cut  across,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rt>ad. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  way  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
goods  that  were 'thrown  away,  as  you  say;  that  is  what  would  be  the 
diiference  between  the  cost  of  the  goods  as  shipped  by  you  and  a^ 
received  by  the  various  camps?  There  ought  to  have  been  some 
account  kept  of  that,  ought  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  ought  to  have  been,  but  there  was  no  accotmt 
kept,  because  Mr.  Smith  simply  told  the  clerks  of  the  subcamps  th*t 
they  were  delivered,  and  the  matter  was  ended. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  not  report  to  you  what  was  not  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  difference  between  what  they  would  repon 
and  what  you  had  shipped  was  the  loss  that  would  go  to  the  Got- 
emment  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  no  way  to  check  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  not  checked  up  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  what  that 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  mount  into  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars ' 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  think  it  would  run  into  thousands;  it  miglt 
run  into  hundreds. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  in  your  letter  which  you  sent  to  me  ther* 
is  some  suggestion  about  macinaws  that  were  used  bv  the  men. 

Mr.  Hyde.  As  to  the  clothing  that  was  sold  to  the  men,  Port#r 
Bros,  sold  clothing  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  the  contract,  and  they  sold  clothing  **■ 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  To  the  men ;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  furnished  them  the  clothing? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  purchased  the  clothing  from  different  people 
I  understand  that  was  not  connected  with  the  contract,  but  the^ 
did  it  just  as  an  accommodation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  it  about  the  selling  of  the  macinaws  t^ 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  overcharged  the  men,  and  the  men  complain#«i 
quite  a  little. 

Mr.  Frear.  Describe  what  the  overcharge  was. 

Mr.  Hyde.  A  number  of  macinaws  were  sold  to  the  men  for  f^ 
and  $10,  and  later  on  the  men  found  a  $5  price  mark  inside  of  the 
macinaws,  and  they  would  bring  them  down  and  complain,  and  thev 
would  tell  their  commanding  officers,  and  the  commanding  officeis 
would  complain. 
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Mr.  Fr£ar.  What  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Hyi>e.  Nothing.  They  would  tell  them  the}^  could  not  get 
them  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  true  as  to  all  the  macinaws  sold  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Smith  told  us  to  tell  the  men  that  we 
charged  them  a  Uttle  bit  less  than  the  retail  stores  charged  for  the 
macinaws. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  these  macinaws  for  sale  ? 

Ifr.  Hyde.  I  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  you  charging  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Smith  fixed  the  price.  He  tried  to  ascertain  what 
the  price  at  Seaside  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  price  as  compared  with  the  price  fixed 
by  Porter  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  fixed  the  price  at  $10  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  At  $10  if  they  were  selling  for  $10  at  Seaside  or  other 
places. 

Mr.  Frear.  Irrespective  of  what  they  were  purchased  for  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  I  understand  they  were  supposed  to  sell  to  the 
men  at  10  per  cent  above  cost,  but  instead  of  doing  that  they  charged 
a  little  less  than  the  retail  stores  did  at  Seaside. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  additional  charge 
was  over  the  cost  price:  could  you  determine  from  the  marks  upon 
the  goods  in  any  way. 

Ifr.  Hyde.  I  could  just  guess  at  it;  it  would  just  be  two  or  three 
dollars  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  each  mackinaw? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  charged  to  the  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  and  deducted  from  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  there  was  much  complaint  because  many  did  not  know 
what  they  were  going  to  be  charged  and  bought  more  than  they 
needed,  whereas  if  they  had  known  what  they  would  have  been 
charged  they  would  have  bought  less. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  they  had  11  locomotives  on  this  11-mile 
Hne? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  all  in  use  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  they  were  out  of  commission  most  of  the  time. 
They  were  obsolete  and  old. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  purchased  from  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  Porter  Bros.     They  were  used  on  another  job. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  purchased  by  the  Government  for  Porter* 
Bros,  at  this  cost  plus  ? 

Mr.  HYde.  I  think  so;  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  locomotives  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Shay  and  Heisler  locomotives. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  used  for  hauling  cars  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  the  standard  locomotive  gear  drive.  They 
were  driven  on  one  side,  and  I  have  been  told  by  engineers  that 
they  should  have  had  a  gear  drive  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Frear.  Porter  Bros,  had  a  contract  for  taking  out  the  timber^ 
and  they  used  them  to  take  the  timber  out  under  their  contract? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  out  of  commission  most  of  the  time,  W- 
cause  they  were  too  old. 

Mr.,  Frear.  Because  they  were  too  old,  or  because  the  business 
had  not  been  developed  suniciently  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  were  too  old.  They  were  being  repaired  most 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  do  you  know,  if  anything,  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  crews  on  the  line  for  surveying  the  roads;  was  there  aiiy 
difference  between  the  men  on  the  line  and  the  surveying  parties  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  was  a  lot  of  friction  between"  the  surveying 
parties  and  the  foremen. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  state  what  you  know  about  that,  and  we  will 
determine  its  relevancy. 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  would  lay  our  grades  accurately 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  surveying  party.  After  March  1  I  was  assigned 
to  the  surveying  party  and  from  March  1,  I  think,  we  were  sent  back 
to  Vancouver  aoout  December  15,  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  grades  were  you  laying? 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  surveyed  the  grades  oi  this  main  line,  and  the 
branches,  about  11  miles  of  main  line,  and  22  miles  from  Gatsop 
and  these  various  subcamps. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  occurred  in  regard  to  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  would  lay  our  lines,  and  the  drivers  would  come 
along  and  run  over  the  marking  stakes  and  tear  them  up,  and  we 
wou»d  re^ay  them  sometimes  four  or  five  times,  and  two  or  three 
times  we  laid  some  as  often  as  seven  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  done  purposely  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  done  because  the  foremen  were  inclined  t^* 
dispute  our  survey. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  difference  in  judgment,  so  far  as  camf 
to  your  knowledge,  between  the  foremen  and  yourselves  as  to  layinfT 
the  grade? 

^,  Hyde.  Sometimes  the  foremen  would  not  follow  the  center  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Because  it  was  probably  hard  to  curve  the  rails  ac- 
cording to  the  center  line,  and  sometimes  they  would  say  the  sur- 
veyor was  wrong,  and  they  would  use  their  own  Judgment. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  difference  of  opinion, 
did  it  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  In  some  cases  it  di^  not,  and  sometimes  it  did.  Some- 
times we  had  to  straighten  it  out  after  it  had  been  laid.  Sometime^ 
the  trains  were  derailed,  and  I  have  been  told  by  other  sun^eyo^ 
that  the  reason  was  because  they  had  not  used  the  original  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  were  employees  of  the  company,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  an  employee  of  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  1  was  in  the  Army,  although,  the  man  at  thf 
head  of  the  surveying  department  was  a  civilian.  The  last  two  '>r 
three  months  they  made  him  a  captain. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  a  suggestion  about  a  difference  between  ihr 
rails,  that  thev  varied  in  size.  That  might  come  about  becaa'»o  of  x^ 
supplies  that  "Porter  Bros,  had  on  hand  ? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  And  because  they  were  furnished  by  different  con- 
tractors. They  had  contractors  working  under  them  who  would 
furnish  their  own  raib. 

Mr.  Fbeak.  That  was  under  their  contract  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  any  spur  tracks  or  side  tracks  that  were 
not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  some  of  them  were  not  necessary.  Sometimes 
we  would  see  only  two  or  three  spruce  trees  where  there  was  a  spur. 
They  may  have  had  some  particular  reason  for  building  them  there. 

Mr,  Frear.  The  theory  of  any  such  criticism  would  be  that  if  they 
were  making  such  side  tracks  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  build 
them  there,  to  build  unnecessary  spurs  or  side  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  a  rumor  among  the  camps  there.  We  used 
to  have  a  little  saying:  "Another  spruce,  another  spur,''  because 
sometimes  we  could  only  see  one  or  two  spruce  at  the  head  of  a  spur. 
Then  in  one  case  we  ran  a  spur  into  Crown  Willamette  Camp.  This 
company  also  had  a  track  for  their  own  spruce.  This  is  nearsay, 
however. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  see  this  spur  there  ? 

Air.  Hyde.  Yes;  I  ran  the  spur  in.  There  was  friction  between 
the  Crown  Willamette  Co.  ana  Mr.  Yeon,  the  head  of  the  Spruce 
Division.  I  understand  there  was  some  friction  between  them,  and 
he  told  them  that  unless  they  could  get  out  a  certain  amount  of 
spruce  he  would  run  in  a  spur,  and  later  he  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  paid  for  the  spur  that  was  run  in  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  Government.  That  was  run  in  through  Porter 
Bros. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  part  of  their  cost-plus  contract  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  and  the  object  was  to  take  the  spruce  out  from 
the  Crown  Willamette  Co.'s  property. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  about  that  rivmg  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  At  the  beginning  all  this  spruce  was  split  up  into  two 
or  three  different  parts,  and  it  was  held  for  several  months,  because 
the  railroad  was  not  completed,  and  when  the. road  was  ready  they 
found  notches  in  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  criticism  is  that  the  timber  was  rived  before  it 
was  sent  out. 

Mr.  Htde.  They  determined  later  on  that  it  could  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Dia  they  bring  out  this  timber  that  was  rived  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  took  out  some  of  it;  I  think  very  little.  Most  of 
it  stayed  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  taken  out  and  to  a  great  extent  rived  in  the 
woods  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  did  that  work? 

Mr.  Hyde.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Disk. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  who  had  the  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Porter  Bros. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  the  contract  for  the  riving,  and  also  the 
contract  for  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  the  critisism  is  because  they  did  the 
riving  before  there  was  any  means  of  getting  the  logs  out  of  the 
woods? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Y^fl'^i  ©Is®  have  you  in  mind  as  connected  with  this 
matter  1    What  period  were  you  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  February  4,  1918,  until  about  December  5,  191s. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  at  Clatsop  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  went  to  the  farther  camp.  I  was  at  Camp  F.  when 
we  finished;  the  last  camp. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  were  near  one  of  these  four  camps  you 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  would  always  be  at  the  farthest  camp. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  position  t 

.Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  a  private. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  a  working  lawyer  before  you  went  into  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  took  a  position  as  private  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  remained  throughout  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  worked  through  the  entu-e  period. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  the  soldiers  out  there  paid  the  same  as  the 
civilian  emplovees ;  the  civilian  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  the  civilians  were  paid  more. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  civilians  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  labor 
that  you  were  performing? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  civilians  were  all  foremen  and  they  were  getting 
$8  and  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  soldiers  getting  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  $3.60  up  to  $5  or  $6. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  you  getting? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  getting  $4. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  of  that  what  did  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  had  to  pay  $1.05  a  day  to  Porter  Bros,  for  my  meals 

Ml.  Frear.  That  was  an  arbitrary  price  they  charged  J*^ 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else  did  you  have  to  pay  i 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  had  to  pay  for  my  clothes,  my  shoes,  and  slickers. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  sleep  in  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  In  tents,  on  cots. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thev  furnish  tents  and  cots? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  the  Government  furnished  the  cots.  We  took  rot- 
with  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  furnished  the  tents  I 

Mr.  Hyde.  Porter  Bros.  did.  I  understand  that  Porter  Bros,  got 
them  from  the  Government.  They  weie  the  same  tents  that  had 
been  used  at  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  criticism  about  the  treatment  the 
soldiers  had  there  as  to  caring  for  the  men  by  Porter  Bn».  or  any 
other  contractors? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  often  complained  they  were  overcharged  for  their 
meals,  and  they  did  not  get  credit  for  meals  that  weie  lost  We 
would  not  get  credit  unless  we  missed  three  meals,  and  whenever  we 
lost  five  meals  we  only  got  credit  for  three. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else  have  you  in  mind  about  your  expeiienre 
out  there?  By  the  way,  riving  is  splitting  of  logs  instead  of  havin(r 
them  sawed,  in  order  to  get  the  ^ams  straight? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.     Most  of  the  grain  was  warped. 

Mr.  Fbbar.  Was  there  anything  eke  you  wanted  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  remember  1  acre  tnat  was  cleared  near  the  reservoir 
out  there,  I  guess,  about  2^  miles  from  Camp  A.  They  had  50  men 
working  two  weeks  clearing  1  acre,  which  must  have  cost  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that  done  for? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Taking  out  the  stumps. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  ^at  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  the  purpose  of  running  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
through  later  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  that  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  run  the 
railroad  through? 

Mr.  Hyde*   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  done  by  Porter  Bros? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  their  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  understand  it  was  because  they  did  not  have  enough 
teams  to  pull  out  those  stumps  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  paid  on  a  cost  plus  basis  for  all  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  reservoir  was  about  2i  miles  from  Camp  1-A. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  where  you  were,  at  Clatsop? 

Mr.  Hyde.  At  that  time  I  was  out  at  Camp  C.  I  had  come  out 
in  surveying  from  there  on. 

^fr.  Frear.  Where  was  Camp  1  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hyde.  Camp  1  was  at  Clatsop. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  were  they  engaged  in  tearing  up  that  acre, 
and  how  many  men  dia  they  employ  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  employed  approximately  50  men  for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  there  almost  every  day.  We  talked  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Ktmey,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  surveying  department, 
tried  to  find  out  what  that  acre  cost,  and  finally  he  said  it  was  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000,  and  he  said  the  maximum  price  ought  to  be  $250. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  relates  to  the  criticism  as  to  the  Porter  Bros.' 
method  of  performing  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  There  was  also  criticism,  because  they  did  not 
use  steam  shovels.     They  did  all  the  excavating  by  hand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  have  steam  shovels  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Toward  the  end  they  had  a  steam  shovel. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words  the  criticism  you  make  is  that  they 
were  not  properly  equipped  to  do  the  work  tney  had  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes.  They  also  used  dynamite  very  freely  out  there. 
They  would  put  four  to  seven  sticks  of  dynamite  under  a  stump  of  a 
tree.  I  understand  it  is  necessary  to  put  only  two  or  three  at  the 
most. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  that  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Through  the  carelessness  of  the  foremen. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who  was  doing  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hype.  It  was  oue  to  the  foremen.  They  were  not  checked 
In  their  use  of  dynamite. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  anything  else  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  agreed  that  the  furtiier 
examination  by  other  members  of  the  committee  will  be  taken  up 
later,  Mr.  Hyde,  in  order  to  permit  us  to  examine  other  witnesses 
who  are  present  at  this  time.  If  you  will  wait,  Mr.  Lea  wants  to  ask 
some  questions  of  you  later  on. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  CHABLES  B.  SLIGH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  SUgh? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  I  was  bom  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  large  a  business  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  We  employ  800  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  you  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  kindljr  go  on,  in  your  own  way  and  tell  the 
committee  your  own  expenence,  and  we  will  interject  such  questions 
as  may  occur  to  us. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  I  have  a  memorandiun  here,  and  if  you  should  like  to 
have  me  do  so  I  can  use  it. 

lifr.  Frear.  Just  take  your  own  time,  and  in  your  own  way  make 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  I  had  taken  training 
at  Plattsburg,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  active  service,  and  haa 
gone  to  Washington  in  April,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  in  hopes 
of  being  commissioned  a  Ueutenant  colonel  to  raise  a  regiment  in 
Michigan,  and  the  bishop  of  western  Michigan  went  with  me,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  become  chaplam  of  the  regiment.  At  that  time  I 
met  Dr.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  was  having  great 
difficulty  in  getting  spruce  for  testing  purposes.     I  told  him  I  could 

{;et  it  for  him,  and  I  telegraphed  to  my  son-in-law,  who  was  in  the 
umber  business  at  Seattle,  and  I  had  the  spruce  expressed  to  our 
mills,  and  then  they  expressed  it  to  Washington.  This  was  done  so 
quickly  that  Dr.  Stratton  was  very  much  impressed,  and  he  toW 
Mr.  Coffin,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  looking  for  men  to  take 
charge  of  that  work 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  then  the  head  of  the  Aircraft  Department! 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Coffin  had  told  him  he  had  had  grwi 
difficulty  in  getting  good  results  fiom  the  lumber  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  refer  now  to  a  committee  out  W^est? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  No;  a  subsidiary  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  of  which  R.  H.  Downan  was  chairman  and  they  were 
presumed  to  represent  the  entire  lumber  interests  of  the  Unit^J 
states.  They  were  a  voluntary  committee,  working  on  a  dollar  • 
year  basis,  and  most  of  them,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  were  profiteers: 
and  Mr.  Coffin  had  been  trving  to  got  results  from  them  and  IwJ 
absolutely  failed,  and  Dr.  Stratton  had  been  told  his  troubles,  and 
Dr.  Stratton  told  him  if  he  would  get  SUgh  he  would  get  results. 
So,  he  wanted  me,  and  I  went  to  \^shington,  and  he  asked  me  to 
return  and  take  charge  of  this  work. 
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Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  June  17,  1917,  and  I  immediately  took  charge  of  it, 
and  I  called  meetings  of  the  aircraft  manufacturers,   and  of  the 
sprace  dealers. 
Mr.  Frear.  At  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  Washington,  in  my  quarters  in  the  Munsey  Building 
at  that  time,  and  we  made  some  preliminary  arrangements  in  regard 
to  aircraft  lumber  specifications.  Later,  m  July,  we  invited  the 
spruce  manufacturers  of  the  coast  to  send  representatives  to  Wash- 
ington, and  they  sent  Mr.  Douty,  president  and  principal  owner  of 
the  Mudi-Nomah  Lumber  &  Box  Co.,  at  Portland,  Oreg.  He  had 
been  a  manufacturer  of  spruce  for  many  years.  Also  Mr.  Howard 
Jayne,  who  was  a  manager  of  the  Willopa  Lumber  Co..  and  those 
two  gentlemen  had  been  selected  by  the  spruce  manuiacturers  to 
represent  them  in  Washington.  We  called  what  we  designated  at 
that  time,  our  international  conference,  which  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives from  France  and  England  and  Italy  and  representatives 
from  the  Forestry  and  Engineering  and  one  or  two  other  departments 
of  the  Government  and  the  Aircraft  Board,  and  there  were  something 
like  25  representatives  of  the  spruce  manufacturers  of  North  CaroUna 
and  West  Virginia,  which  produce  considerable  spruce. 

The  conference  lasted  for  several  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  had  agreed  upon  what  we  called  our  Specifications  No.  1,  which 
provided  for  aircraft  spruce,  and  Mr.  Jayne  and  Mr.  Douty  made  a 
price  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  $105  per  thousand. 
ifa".  Frear.  For  airplane  purposes? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  and  also  for  wing  beam  stock  at  $150  a  thousand. 
This  was  a  higher  price  than  they  had  been  receiving,  by  somewhere 
around  $15  to  $20,  but  we  recognized  the  urgency  of  the  case 
and  agreed  to  pav  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tnese  men  had  been  furnishing  lumber  for  airplane 
purposes  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Both  of  them.  It  would  be  furnished  directlv  to  the 
Government.  At  that  time  all  of  the  spruce  had  been  sold  by  the 
millmen  to  brokers  and  by  the  brokers  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  true  of  the  various  countries,  the  supplies 
furnished  to  England  and  other  coimtries? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.     England  had  five  or  six  brokers  out  on  the 
coast  bidding  against  each  other  for  English  production.     France  was 
buying  her  spruce  lately  at  that  time  through  these  English  brokers, 
also.     Italy  had  conmied  her  purchases  entirely  to  one  broker. 
Ikfr.  Frear.  How  were  we  buying  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  that  time  we  were  not  buying.  This  was  at  the 
beginning,  shortly  after  war  was  declared.  Curtiss  and  the  L.  W.  F. 
Co.  and  Dayton-Wright,  and  others,  Glenn-Martin,  were  buying 
through  these  brokers  just  the  same  as  the  other  countries  were.  None 
were  buying  direct.  The  brokers  had  contracts  with  the  middlemen, 
ranging  from  $35  up  to  $90  for  this  lumber.  Some  of  these  contracts 
hadbeen  running  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  That  was  their 
price  per  thousand  feet.  The  Willopa  Lumber  Co.  had  a  contract 
with  one  broker  at  $35  a  thousand  feet. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  part  of  that  would  the  company  get,  and  what 
proportion  would  go  to  the  brokers,  if  you  know,  generally  speaking  t 
The  committee  wants  to  know  the  general  plan  that  was  puiBUM 
prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  that  time  the  airplane  manufacturers  in  this  country 
were  buying  their  supphes  through  these  brokers.  Curtiss  got  4,000. 
000  feet  of  John  L.  Alcock,  of  Baltimore,  in  May,  a  broker.  He 
called  himself  a  merchant,  and  he  was  a  man  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity, and  he  is  a  man  who  ought  to  be  put  on  the  stand,  because  he 
has  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  any  man  in  the  country  in 
regard  to  spruce  which  was  delivered  largely  in  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  He  sold  Ciu-tiss  4,000,000  feet,  for  which  Curtiss 
agreed  to  pay  $200  for  the  wing  beam  and  $140  for  the  G  Ust. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  price  he  paid  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  price  was  for  delivery  to  Ciirtiss  at  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Alcock  told  me  that  later  that  lumber  cost  him  $152  for  the  wing 
beam  stock  and  $112  in  Buffalo  for  the  G  list. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  difference  was  his  profit  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  made  $48  a  thousand  on  one  and  $28  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  Getting  back  to  the  original  proposition,  you  proposed 
to  get  in  immediate  touch  with  the  lumber  men. 
'  Mr.  Sligh.  The  Signal  Corps  itself  had  made  a  purchase  in  Miy 
from  Cheltham  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  specifications  that  required 
Alaska  spruce.  Instead  of  the  Signal  Corps  buying  from  somebody 
out  on  the  coast  they  went  to  New  York  to  a  oroker  and  raiil 
$200  a  thousand  for  inferior  quality,  for  dehvery  at  Langley  Field  at 
Hampton.  Those  are  the  conditions  that  existed  when  I  took  charge, 
and  I  recommended  on  the  22d  of  June  to  Mr.  Coffin — I  was  at  tfiii 
time  conducting  all  my  business  with  Mr.  Coffin  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Aircraft  Board — I  recommended  to  him  in  a  ^Titten  communi- 
cation  that  we  eliminate  the  brokers  absolutely,  and  that  we  adopt 
airplane  specifications  suitable  expressly  for  airplane  work.  And 
that  the  Signal  Corps  should  be  the  only  purchasers  of  spruce  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  eliminating  the  brokers,  not  only  for  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  but  also  for  France  and  England  and  Italy, 
and  that  they  should  make  their  purchases  through  us;  and  I  also 
made  in  that  communication  a  recommendation  that  this  lumber  be 
subject  to  condemnation  on  the  coast,  eliminating  the  waste. 

Previous  to  the  time  that  I  took  charge,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  had  been  buying  about  a  thousand  feet  of  the  milk  to 
get  wood  enough  for  one  of  the  Curtiss  training  planes.  There  was 
actually  169  feet  of  lumber  in  a  training  machine,  and  they  were  buy- 
ing a  thousand  feet  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  ( 

Mr.  Sligh.  Because  thej;  were  buying  on  what  was  known  aa  tht 
G  list,  which  included  an  inferior  quaUty  of  lumber,  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  which  was  suitable  for  airplane  piurposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  tne  other  85  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  the  time  I  took  charge,  Curtiss  had  piled  up  in  his 

Jrard  150,000  feet  of  lumber  which  he  could  not  use,  and  there  b  a 
etter  on  file  in  the  department  at  Washington  from  one  of  the  En^vb 
departments  stating  that  they  had  purchased  the  year  previous,  1916* 
2,440  feet  to  get  enough  for  one  plane. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Which  would  require  169  feet  of  actual  timber? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  were  using  for  their  planes  probably  an  averge 
of  600  or  700  feet,  because  they  were  making  other  planes  besides 
the  training  plane. 

Mr.  Freak.  Then  you  proposed  to  put  in  force  these  changes  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  proposed  to  eliminate  that  waste  ? 

Mr.  Fkear.  Both  to  stop  buying  through  the  brokers,  and  also 
getting  a  better  quality  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  At  this  international  conference  which  I  have 
spoken  of,  I  took  up  these  questions  in  detail,  and  we  spent  nearly  a 
week  on  them,  and  we  agreed  that  this  specification,  which  we  after- 
wards called  No.  1  specification,  under  which  500  feet  was  enough  to 
provide  for  a  Curtiss  airplane. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  this  169  feet  that  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  So,  it  reduced  the  cost  more  than  half.  We 
figured  at  that  time  that  it  would  probably  take  600  feet,  and  Mr. 
Clementz,  of  the  Dayton-Wright  Co.,  and  some  one  from  the  L.  W.  F. 
Co.,  confirmed  my  idea  that  500  feet  would  be  sufficient.  If  you  will 
refer  at  your  leisure  to  the  first  report  of  the  Council  of  Naitional 
Defense,  which  was  printed  under  date  of  June  30,  but  which  was 
not  actually  printed  until  September,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will 
find  an  article  in  there  lauding  my  work.  It  did  not  mention  me 
personally  by  name,  but  they  gave  the  fact  that  these  things  had 
been  accomplished  at  a  saving:  of  50  per  cent  to  the  Government. 
You  will  find  that  in  their  official  report. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  recollect  that;  we  had  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  officers  before  our  general  committee. 

Mr.  Sligh.  As  soon  as  I  took  charge  there  I  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  one  thing  the  Government  had  got  to  do  was — and  this 
stirred  up  considerable  friction — to  ask  permission  to  make  a  pre- 
Uminary  purchase  of  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  feet.  We  asked  that  of 
the  Aircraft  Board,  and  Mr.  Harris  could  find  more  objections  to 
expediting  things  than  any  lawyer  I  ever  ran  across. 

Afr.  Frear.  In  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was;  and  he  advised  Mr.  Coflin.  While  that  was 
the  one  thing  they  had  to  have,  the  could  not  find  any  method  of 
buying,  although  they  had  at  that  time  an  appropriation  of 
$43,500,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  due  to  red  tape,  principally,  that  had  to 
be  cut  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  he  advised  that  they  had  no  authority  to  appro- 
priate $500,000  for  that  purpose.     So,  I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  was  about  the  22d  of  June,  1917;  a  month  later 
when  we  had  this  international  conference,  in  my  report  I  asked  for 
permission  at  that  time  to  purchase  40,000,000  feet.  The  same 
objections  were  raised  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  I  did  not  get  any  authority 
to  make  any  purchase  whatever  of  spruce  until  the  10th  day  of 
August  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Simply  because  they  said  there  was  not  any  appropria^ 
tion  available;  yet  at  that  time  tnere  was  pending  the  $160,000,000 
bill  in  Congress. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  But  we  had  $43,500,000  that  was  to  be  used  for  air- 
craft purposes  in  the  appropriation  just  made  previous  to  that.  What 
was  the  reason  for  tne  failure  to  appropriate  the  money  to  buy 
spruce  or  aircraft  material  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  The  only  reason  Mr.  Harris  gave,  in  my  presence,  was 
that  this  appropriation  of  $43,500,000  has  already  been  expended  in 
contract  with  (Jurtiss  and  Dayton- Wright  and  L.  W.  F.,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  people,  a  lot  of  which  money  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pended for  a  year,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any  fund  available 
until  the  $640,000,000  appropriation  was  approved. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  was  the  character  of  the  expenditures  of  these 
various  companies  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  had  made  contract  with  these  companies,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  commitments  which  would  take  at  least 
half  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Which  would  take  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  even  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  ordinary  business;  since  it  would  have  taken  about 
six  or  eight  months,  and  some  concerns  did  not  have  in  their  plants 
at  that  time  the  spruce  to  execute  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  those  facts  brought  to  Mr.  Harris's  attention  i 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  repeatedly  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Coffin  and  with 
Mr.  Harris.     And  Mr.  Harris  was  the  legal  advisor  of  Mr.  Coffin. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  Harris  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  a  lawyer,  Julian  H.  Harris;  he  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Coffin's,  and  Coffin  had  taken  Harris  down  there  as  his  legal 
advisor. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  whole  of  two  months,  from  June  until  what 
time? 

Mr.  Sligh.  August  10. 

Mr.  Frear.  Nearly  two  months  elapsed  before  the  spruce  wi5 
purchased  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Before  there  was  a  single  foot  of  spruce  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  was  based  on  Mr.  Harris's  objection ! 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  four  months  after  war  had 
been  declared.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  taken  in  the  meantime 
vigorous  measures  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  in  connection 
with  this  business^  and  also  the  facts  as  to  most  of  the  spruce  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States.  I  had  personally  inspected  mills  in 
West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  from  information  that  was  acces- 
sible in  Washington;  so  when  I  did  get  this  permission  on  the  10th 
day  of  August  I  had  a  list  of  the  spruce  manuiacturers  of  the  I'nited 
States,  and  I  immediately  wired  them  to  purchase  that  day  and  t\ 
this  price  of  $105.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  contracts  withbrokcns. 
runnmg  from  $35  to  $90,  and  the  brokers  threatened  that  if  they  did 
not  execute  their  contracts  they  would  prosecute  them.  Mr.  HoVard 
Jayne  had  a  contract  as  low  as  $35,  which  had  been  executed  two 
years  before,  and  all  these  brokers  were  insistent  that  thev  would  not 
stand  by  and  let  the  needs  of  the  United  States  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  would  not  stand  by  and  let  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  be  supplied  ?     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  When  this  order  was  sent  out  for  40,000,000  feet  on 
the  10th  dajr  of  August,  it  was  proportioned  for  each  mill  according 
to  its  capacity.  I  had  a  memorandum  from  all  the  mills  which  they 
had  fumishedf  me  with  regard  to  their  capacity.  We  had  taken  that 
list,  and  assigned  to  each  one  their  proper  proportion  of  this  40,000,000 
feet,  and  these  brokers  threatenea  that  ii  those  mills  filled  our  orders 
first  they  would  prosecute  them  for  nonfulfillment  of  their  contracts. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  on  the  6th  day  of  September  we  comman- 
deered all  the  spruce  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Freab.  You  mean,  the  Government  commandeered  this 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Secretary  of  War.  I  have  a  copy  of  that,  but  if  I 
can  not  give  it  to  you  now  it  will  be  available.  The  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  signed  that.  That  resolution 
was  drafted  in  the  office  of  the  director  at  my  suggestion,  and  I  took 
it  to  Mr.  Coffin,  and  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Coffin,  by  Col.  S.  D.  Waldon, 
by  R.  E.  Ijov^ett,  and  Grcn.  George  O.  Squire. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer? 

Mr.  Sligh.  His  signature  was  attached  before  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  sign  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  when  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1917,  when  every  mill  in 
the  United  States  was  commandeered. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  these  brokers' 
contracts,  notwithstanding  they  claimed  they  would  hold  the  manu- 
facturers for  damages  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  That  made  it  possible  for  the  millmen  to  ship 
their  product  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  give  priority, 
and  it  gave  them  a  pl&vilege  of  fiUing  their  orders  at  some  distant 
time  with  the  brokers.  The  brokers  raised  a  considerable  row  about 
it,  and  Mr.  Harris  advised  the  Aircraft  Board  that  the  brokers  had  a 
legal  claim  against  somebody  for  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  contracts. 
He  said  they  had  a  claim  either  against  the  millmen  or  against  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Harris,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  told 
the  brokers  that  they  had  a  legal  claim  against  the  United  States 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  told  the  department  that  somebody  had  a  legal 
claim. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  file  such  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No  ;  it  was  a  verbal  report.  It  was  made  in  my  pres- 
ence. So  I  adjusted  the  matters  witn  the  brokers.  I  told  them  that 
if  they  would  come  to  me  with  a  proposition  that  they  would  accept 
60  per  cent  of  their  orders,  on  the  theory  that  600  feet,  under  our  new 
airplane  specifications,  would  do  as  much  work  as  a  thousand  feet 
imder  the  old  Ust,  if  they  would  accept  that,  I  would  reinstate  their 
orders,  and  that  would  avoid  any  litigation  against  the  Government. 
About  80  per  cent  of  them  did  that,  and  they  were  able  to  do  it 
because  they  had  sold  their  spruce  to  foreign  governments  at  good 
prices  and  they  coiild  pay  our  $105  price  and  make  a  profit.  So 
about  85  per  cent  of  them  did  it. 

The  stnke  of  the  I.  W.  W.  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  inter- 
national conference,  the  24th  or  25th  of  July,  and  it  immediately 
interferred    with   production    in    the    State   of    Washington..   The 
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fo\emor  of  Washington,  Gov.  Lister,  was  a  sympathizer  with  the 
.  W.  W/s  and  he  exerted  no  effort  whatever  to  furnish  the  spruce 
the  Government  desired.     The  governor  of  Oregon  did. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  governor  of  Oregon  did  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  I  have  foi^tten  his  name,  hut  he  guaranteed 
protection,  and  there  was  practically  no  interference  with  spruce 
operations  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  guaranteed  protection  to  the  manufacturers  I 

Mr.  Sligii.  Yes,  sir.  And  to  the  logging  camps.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  Oregon  was  the  shortage  of  men.  While  Mr.  Douty  and 
Mr.  Jayne  were  in  Washington — they  came  to  me  after  this  con- 
ference and  hefore  thev  left — ^nd  they  gave  me  a  hunch  of  telefframs 
they  had  just  received  about  these  I.  W.  W.  troubles  which  b^ran 
while  they  were  there.  I  turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Coffin,  and  we 
spent  a  half  an  hour  in  his  office,  and  they  explained  the  situation, 
and  Mr.  Coffin  said  he  would  take  those  to  tne  Secretary  of  War 
and  attempt  to  get  troops  detailed  there  to  preserve  order.  The 
spruce  production  in  Wasnington  was  largely  concentrated  in  a  little 
section  at  Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa  HarKor  and  they  assume  that 
if  thev  had  four  companies  of  United  States  troops  the  disturbances 
wouM  be  entirely  quelled. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Tiiat  was  the  only  place  they  were  operating  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Seventy-five  per  cent  pf  the  spruce  production  was  pro- 
duced in  this  small  district,  and  about  the  other  25  per  cent  w» 
produced  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Coflin  told  me  afterwards  that  the  Secretair 
of  War  had  refused  to  send  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  instead  of 
doing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  hunself  sent  a  wire  out  there  advisiDfr 
them  to  yield  to  the  I.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  are  acquainted  with  that  fact,  are  you  ?  Did  you 
see  the  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  but  it  was  a  matter  that  was  given  publici^  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Do  you  know  the  wording  of  it? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  wording  of  it  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  recommended  that  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men be  granted. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  About  what  time  was  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  along  early  in  August. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  sent  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  think  it  was  sent  to  a  committee  of  lumbermeD  in 
Washington  who  had  telegraphed  for  protection.  Mr.  Cofiin  in- 
formed me  himself  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  refused  to  give  that 
protection.  It  necessitated,  of  course,  a  fight.  The  lumbermen  were 
not  willing,  at  that  time,  to  grant  their  demands,  and  it  resulted  in 
a  six  weoKs'  contest  there,  and  during  that  time  the  production  of 
spruce  in  Washington  was  practicallv  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  It  was  due  to  the  failure  to  get  sufficient  labor;  that 
was  the  labor  situation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  due  absolutely  to  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  during  thtt 
time  the  production  of  spruce  was  curtailed  very  material^  there, » 
that  in  August  and  September  we  only  got  about  2,000,000  feet,  it 
which  time  we  should  have  gottein  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Six  million  feet  each  month  if  the  miUa  had  ran  it 
capacity? 
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Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes,  if  they  had  been  supplied  with  labor  . 

Mr.  Fbear.  You  were  familiar  with  tne  conditions  previous  to  that 
so  you  knew  what  would  be  the  subsequent  effect  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  I  was  very  familiar  with  that  country,  because  I 
have^  been  out  there  a  dozen  times^  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  vears 
previous  to  1917.  I  am  the  principal  owner  and  president  of  two 
companies  that  own  nearly  a  billion  leet  of  timber  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  We  do  not  own  any  spruce  and  never  have.  Inose  are 
located  in  Snohomish  County,  Wash.  It  contains  nearly  a  billion 
feet  of  timber,  but  it  is  all  fir  and  there  is  no  spruce.  So  I  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  those  conditions  on  the  coast,  but  I  never 
owned  a  foot  of  spruce,  and*  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  Fbeai^.  You  had  subsequently  the  passing  upon  contracts  for 
the  furnishing  of  furniture  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  How  much  was  involved? 

Cd.  Sligh.  Col.  Waldon  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  list  of  furniture 
that  was  desired  for  the  cantonments  that  were  being  built  through- 
out the  United  States,  some  23  of  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  I  think  that  was  in  July. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  1917? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Approximately,  about  July. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wnat  was  the  amount. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  The  total  purchase  I  made  for  that  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  about  $75,000  or  $80,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  in  the  furniture  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  a  furniture  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  that  did  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  took  about  $1,200  of  it,  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
chiifonieres  required  that  they  could  not  get  anywhere  else.  It  was 
a  very  small  amount,  and  it  was  all  odd  pieces.  I  was  not  looking 
for  business  for  my  company. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  We  onlj  have  $600,000  capital,  but  there  is  a  million 
and  a  half  in  the  busmess,  and  there  is  two  and  a  half  million  a  year 
from  it,  and  we  could  have  produced  it  all  in  two  weeks'  time,  but  I 
was  not  looking  for  business  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  speaking  about  your  having  no  spruce  out 
there,  and  I  wanted  it  to  show  in  the  record  that  you  were  not 
interested. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  not  looking  out  for  the  Sligh  Furniture  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  please  get  back  to  the  labor  situation  that  you 
spoke  of  out  West. 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  situation  in  Washington  was  very  bad. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  it  affect  you,  and  what  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  affected  the  department,  so  that  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September  only  about  2,000,000  feet  eacn  month  was 
produced,  and  the  condition  was  so  bad  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Coflln,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you.  That  was  a 
very  serious  situation,  and  I  said  we  must  have  production.  They 
were  drafting  men  who  are  used  in  lo^ng,  and  we  had  to  have  some 
drastic  measures  exerted  to  supply  the  necessary  labor.    I  wrote  that 
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as  a  matter  of  record,  so  that  I  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  this 
delay  of  five  or  six  months  in  production. 

Mr.  Frear.  Continue,  Mr.  Sligh. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
this  contract  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  try  and  find  a  substitute  for 
spruce.  Up  to  this  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  nothing  could  be 
used  in  airplane  construction  except  spruce,  and  when  1  went  to 
Washington  there  was  also  prevalent  the  idea  they  could  not  use  any 
spruce  imless  it  was  air-dried,  which  took  two  years,  and  it  was  at 
tnat  time  and  for  that  reason  I  had  boards  of  spruce  sent  to  Grand 
Rapids  to  be  kiln-dried,  and  I  demonstrated  it  could  be  kiln-dried. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  a  period  did  that  take  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  took  about  two  weeks.  And  at  that'  time  I  also 
asked  Mr.  Perry  here  to  have  his  company — ^he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
company  that  manuf  actives,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  kiln-dried  sprue* 
in  the  United  States — ^and  we  have  come  to  that  opinion  because  we 
have  used  a  dozen  different  kinds  in  the  last  40  years,  and  I  had  asked 
him  to  make  that  experiment  also,  and  that  was  in  June,  and  he  can 
give  you  in  detail  his  work  along  that  Ime;  but  I  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  it  couid  be  done,  and  I  also  at  that  time  had 
some  sent  to  the  Forest  Laboratory  at  Madison 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  in  Wisconsin,  and  had  firs  sent  to  Curtiss  and  to 
Wright  at  Dayton  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  that  fir  could  be  used 
for  a  substitute.  • 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  interesting  to  have  in  the  record,  of  course,  but 
in  the  matter  of  brevity,  lets  get  back  to  the  other  subject. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  will  only  take  a  moment. 

Mr.  Frear.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sligh.  So  that  when  the  production  of  spruce  fell  off  so 
rapidly  in  August  and  September,  during  the  I.  W.  W.  strike,  they 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substitute,  and  we  had  demon- 
strated at  that  time  that  fir  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  before  the  laminating  was  begun  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  lamination  had  been  used  before 
that,  but  before  it  had  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  made  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  the  5th  or  6th  of  Sep- 
tember  

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  September,  1917? 

Mr.  Sligh.  September,  1917:  and  after  a  conference  held  in  Geo. 
Carmack's  office,  the  head  of  tne  English  mission  in  Washington,  in 
the  Munsey  Building,  with  Ldeut.  Commander  Jenkins,  his  assistant, 
at  a  conference  with  Lieut.  Commander  Jenkins  and  uen.  Cannack. 
George  S.  Long,  of  Tacoma,  and  Mr.  Bloedel,  of  Seattle,  we  agreed  on 
speciScations  iot  air  craft. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Long  was  secretary  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  general  manager  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Bloedel  was  of  the  firm  of  Dononue  &  Bloedel  f 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  two  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  on  the 
coast,  and  Mr.  Long,  on  account  of  years  of  experience  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Weyernaeuser  interests,  which  are  the  largest  lumber 
interests  in  the  world 

Mjt.  Freab.  Was  he  at  that  time  connected  with  any  air  craft 
oi^anization  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lumber  committee. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Under  the  National  CouncU  of  Defense? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  he  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Spruce  Committee  that  was  appointed  when  we  first  got  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Freab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  I  had  appointed  him  at  the  request  of  another 
party. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  the  request  of  E.  T.  Allen. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  not  a  lumberman  and  never  had  been;  he  had 
no  executive  or  manufacturing  ability  of  any  character,  but  he  had 
been  made  a  member  of  this  lumber  committee  at  Washington,  and 
sent  down  there  to  hold  down  the  job  and  see  that  nothing  got  away 
from  the  lumbermen. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  he  from  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  lives  m  Portland,  Oreg.  He  had  been  secretary 
of  the  Forestry  Association  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  interests  had 
paid  his  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  He  was  not  a  lumberman,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  in  Washington  there  and  he  was  the  man  Mr. 
Coffin  had  been  referred  to  because  he  was  the  only  local  represen- 
tative in  Washington  of  the  coast  interests  that  Mr.  Coffin  had 
been  trying  to  get  some  results  from.  He  had  written  several 
beautifiu  essays,  he  was  a  good  writer,  but  they  were  so  impractical 
that  Coffin  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  get  back  to  this  conference  that  was  held 
there  with  the  parties  you  named  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of 
fir  for  spruce. 

Mr.  ^LiGH.  Very  well.  We  agreed  on  a  price  of  $55,  after  we 
had  agreed  on  specifications — that  was  the  first  thing — then  I  asked 
Mr.  Ix)ng  and  Mr.  Bloedel  what  price  they  would  make.  I  had 
myself  during  the  weeks  previous  made  extensive  inquiries  through 
friends  of  mine  on  the  coast  as  to  what  it  was  worth.  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Bloedel  went  into  an  adjoining  office  for  a  conference,  stayed 
there  a  few  minutes  and  then  came  out  and  said  they  would  take 
a  price  of  $55.  Mr.  Long  and  Lieut.  Commander  Jenkins  immedi- 
ately initialed  that  agreement,  and  it  was  left  in  the  office  of  Gen. 
Carmack;  a  contract  was  made  the  same  day  with  the  fir  emergency 
committee,  a  west  coast  organizatioli ;  they  had  a  representative 
at  that  time  and  an  office  in  the  Munsey  Building  at  Washington; 
the  hardwood  manufacturere  of  the  South  had  a  similar  organization, 
and  the  pme  manufactiu'ers  had  a  similar  organization.  They  were 
all  centered  around  this  lumber  committee  who  were  trymg  to 
corral  all  the  business  of  the  Government  and  dictate  the  price,  but 
Mr.  Bloedel  and  Mr.  Long  made  that  price  voluntarily,  and  I  promptly 
consented  because  it  was  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  time  was  the  purpose  of  this  substitution  to 
use  the  fir  in  the  same  way  as  spruce  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Identically;  we  had  extensive  tests  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  wing  beams? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  was  largely  for  wing  beams.  We  found  that  fir 
ivas  about  25  per  cent  heavier  than  spruce,  and  fir  25  per  cent  stronger 
in  all  the  tests  that  were  submitted  except  the  shock  test ;  in  the  sh^k 
test,  it  proved  to  have  no  more  strength  than  the  spruce,  and  for 
that  reason  we  found  it  necessary  to  use  identically  the  same  dimen- 
sions that  were  used  of  spruce,  which  of  course  gave  a  little  more 
weight  to  each  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  the  weight,  approximately? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  weight  was  only  somethmg  like — ^my  impreaaon 
is,  it  was  about  75  poxmds  to  a  machine,  of  what  would  ne  known  as 
the  Curtiss  training  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  fir? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  with  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  weight  of  fir  was  75  poimds  more  than  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  required  75  pounds  lifting  force  greater.  At  the 
request  of  Gen.  Carmack  I  had  to  get  them  8,000,000  feet  of  fir:  it 
the  order  of  Col.  Deeds,  3,000,000  feet  of  fir,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
French  representatives  I  made  a  recommendation  for  four  and  a  h^K 
milUon  feet,  through  this  fir  committee  to  authorize  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Bloedel  to  make  the  contract;  the  ItaUans  had  previously  made  aeon- 
tract  for  10,000,000  feet  through  Mr.  Thane^  of  San  Fl*ancisco;  and  the 
Italians,  I  want  to  say,  were  the  only  foreign  Government  that  had 
conducted  their  work  mtelhgently .  Thej  had  had  extensive  tests  made 
by  their  own  experts  and  other  experts,  and  they  loiew  before  we  did 
what  fir  would  do,  and  they  had  made  this  contract  for  10,000,onfi 
feet  before  we  made  ours.  They  had  confined  their  purchases 
through  one  broker;  they  did  their  business  on  business  principles, 
but  after  we  consummated  this  agreement  they  made  it  through  xb. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  let  us  hurry  alon^.  This  is  all  interesting,  btii 
I  have  some  things  here  of  far  more  importance  at  this  time.  We 
will  be  very  glad  to  get  all  that  in  the  record,  but  let  us  get  back  «•• 
our  original  proposition  and  continue  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Tnat  brings  us  down  to  about  September.  My  work 
had  been  very  highly  commended  by  Gen.  Squires.  T  haH  been 
invited  to  the  Air  Craft  Board  on  three  different  times  in  Septemhef. 
by  Coffin  and  by  others,  and  at  the  same  time  Afr.  jVllen,  who  had 
gone  out  to  the  coast  as  our  coast  representative  had  proven  excep^ 
tionally  incompetent.  On  the  trip  out,  he  went  out  with  sevfrti 
others,*  with  several  of  the  parties 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  is  this  ?     ^ 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen,  of  Portland.  He  was  drunk  mort  of 
the  time,  and  incompetent  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  Mr.  A.  Dowdy,  who  was  one  of  the  party  aod 
who  two  weeks  later  telegraphed  a  long  telegram  demanding  Mr 
Allen's  withdrawal,  and  wnicn  I  took  to  Mr.  tioffin,  of  the  lumber 
committee,  and  the  lumber  committee  very  strenuously  opposed  it 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  lumber  committee  composed  of  rmon- 
manufacturers  of  the  coast  and  elaeAvhere  ? 
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Mr.  Slioh.  Yes,  through  their  representatives;  at  that  time  Mr. 
IWorster  and  Mr.  Wisner,  they  were  the  two  lumbermen  who  were 
ocally  representing  the  liunber  committee  in  Washington,  and  they 
bitteny  opposed  my  action  in  regard  to  Mr.  Allen  and  that  I  was  not 
treating  him  justly;  two  weeks  later  I  took  a  whole  lot  of  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  at  that  time  and  submitted  it  to  them,  which 
resulted  in  their  writing  me  a  complimentary  letter,  commending  my 
actions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Freab.  What  was  the  character  of  the  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  SoGH.  I  will  furnish  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  be  all  right,  but  just  briefly  state  what  it 
was,  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  had  written  Allen  very  fullv  in  regard  to  what  his 
duties  were,  in  regard  to  his  operations,  and  for  10  days  I  had  nothii^ 
from  him  but  one  telegram;  and  after  I  had  exhibited  his  tele^am 
and  my  correspondence,  the  lumber  committee  changed  their  mmds, 
and  made  up  tneir  minds  I  had  treated  him  all  right,  out  at  the  same 
time  he  was  one  of  their  crowd  and  they  were  interested  in  keepuig 
him  there.  Things  kept  getting  so  bad  that  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, I  demanded  his  resignation,  which  he  sent  in  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is  from  that  lumber  association  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  No,  demanded  his  resignation  as  the  representative  of 
the  wood  section  in  Portland.  He  was  the  man  with  whom  we 
were  doing  the  business  with  the  spruce  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  m  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  September  24,  and  he  resigned  the  next  dav. 
The  result  was  that  George  S.  Long  made  his  appearance  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  3d  of  October.  He  came  there  to  get  my  scalp,  he  said, 
and  he  eventually  got  it.  On  the  4  th  of  October  I  was  invited  to 
luncheon  by  Mai.  Ledbetter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  he  a  major  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  Yes,  Maj.  Fred  W.  Ledbetter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  he,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Pettick,  who  owned  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  a  very  wealthy  man;  he  had  formerly  been  a 
newspaper  reporter,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  playing  polo;  he  had  quite  a  reputation  in  that  sport. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Pettick  owned  the  Oregonian,  you  say;  what  do 
you  know  of  his  other  interests  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  had  extensive  real  estate  interests  in  Portland  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Crown  Paper  Co.,  near  Port- 
land, and  had  quite  extensive  interests;  he  has  since  died,  leaving  an 
estate  of  between  ten  and  eleven  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  about  his  banking  interests  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  have  records  of  those  and  can  furnish  them,  but  have 
not  them  offhand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank,  to  refresh  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  could  not  state;  I  have  the  records  at  home;  I  don't 
remember  his  banking  interests;  he  died  a  few  months  since,  and  left 
Ledbetter  $500,  and  I  understand  he  is  now  contesting  the  wiU. 
I  was  invited  to  luncheon  at  Ledbetter's  house  to  meet  George  S. 
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Long  and  Col.  Disque;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  Col.  Ksque 
and  Mi.  Ledbetter  had  impressed  me  that  Disque  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  executive  ability.  He  had  been  warden  of  the  prison  ai 
Jacfcson,  Mich. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  your  home  State  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  that  is  my  home  State. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  lived  there  all  your  life  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes;  although  I  had  never  met  Disque.  In  fact  he  was 
over  there  about  nine  months.  After  the  limcheon  Ledbetter  said. 
''Colonel,  tell  these  gentlemen  what  vou  told  me  about  Jackson." 
and  Col.  Disque  told  us  of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  accomplished 
at  the  Jackson  prison;  he  said  he  had  established  the  canning  industrr 
there,  that  the  prison  was  bankrupt  when  he  went  there,  and  he  had 
produced  such  a  high  grade  product  that  it  brought  10  or  15  per  cent 
more  in  the  market  than  any  other  canned  goods,  and  that  he  estab- 
lished this  twine  industry  and  he  had  cultivated  a  large  farm  and  h<» 
had  produced  a  discipline  that  was  superior  among  the  inmate,  etr. 
•  Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  minute;  before  we  come  to  Ledbetter's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  him — did  3^ou  know  anything  about  Disque  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  sir;  not  then. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  I  know  a  great  deal  about  him  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  l^>;islative  inv^ti- 
gation  that  was  conducted  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  that. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Nearly  all  the  statements  that  he  made  to  me  at  that 
time  were  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  statements  made  by  Ledbetter? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  anything  of 
Disque^s  management  there;  he  was  over  there  about  nine  months, 
and  of  course,  being  a  guest  of  Ledbetter's,  I  would  not  have  been 
discourteous  enough  to  accuse  him  of  dishonesty  at  that  time,  but 
I  immediately  wired  to  two  or  three  friends  of  mine  to  find  out  who 
Disque  was  and  what  he  had  done  at  Jackson. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  after  this  meeting  in  which  Ledbetter  told  you 
about  this  and  introduced  you  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  in 
Michigan 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  take  this  up  afterwards;  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  you  knew  at  that  time,  whether  you  knew  about  it 
then? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  interested  in  what  you  knew  about  Ledbetter. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  friend  of  mine  that  I  wired  to,  wired  back  and  said 
that  he  knew  Disque  better  than  the  man  who  made  him,  and  he 
had  written  several  pages  of  a  typewritten  letter  to  the  goTernor 
of  Michigan  asking  him  for  a  safe  jbo,  and  that  it  was  yellow  on  eTery 
p^e. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tliat  is,  Disque  had? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  Disque  had,  and  that  it  was  yellow  on  every  p*?* 

Mr.  Frear.  Disque  was  a  captain  in  the  Regular  Annv  in  1915* 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And  he  was  then  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  resigned  and  was  given  this  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  and  served  there  nine  months? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes,  •sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  resign  voluntarily,  or  was  his  resignation 
requested  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  resigned  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  went  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Then  he  went  to  Washmgton.  Senator  Townsend 
told  me  that  Disque  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  secure  him  a 
commission  in  the  Army,  and  he  wanted  Townsend  to  get  him  rein- 
stateji  according  to  his  number. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  as  a  captain? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  Townsend  went  to  the  department  about  it  and 
they  refused  to  do  it,  but  eventually  he  did  ffet  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  had  been  at  that  time  aetailed  to  go  to  France. 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  he  had  been  detailed  to 
go  to  France  with  Gen.  Floy. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  here  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  any  Regular  Army 
man  who  had  any  spirit  would  have  given  his  boots  to  go  to  France, 
but  instead  of  that  Col.  Disoue  spent  nights  and  days  trying  to  get 
this  appointment  out  on  the  racific  coast,  7,000  miles  from  the  firmg 
■ine. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  information  do  you  have  of  that^< 

Mr.  Sligh  I  know  it,  I  was  there  at  that  time.  He  had  never 
seen  a  modem  mill,  did  not  know  a  fir  tree  from  a  spruce;  I  don't 
know  that  he  knew  it  from  an  apple  tree;  he  had  gone  mto  the  Army 
at  19  years  of  age,  he  had  been  there  all  of  his  life,  and  the  only 
business  experience  he  ever  possessed  was  the  nine  months  that  he 
was  warden  of  the  Jackson  prison. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  of  the  legislative  committee  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  before  the  subcommittee  the  other  day  and 
spoke  in  very  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Disque,  and  we  have  merely 
passed  it  by  without  any  suggestion  further  until  we  get  full  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Slig^.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  to  do  that  to  save  his  own 
reputation. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  might  have  believed  that. 

Mr.  Sligh.  1  don't  think  so-  if  he  had  taken  any  pains  to  find  out 
he  must  have  known  it  was  false. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  appointed  Disque? 

Mr.  Sligh.  After  this  conference  at  Ledbetter's  house — this  was  at 
the  time  we  secured  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Allen — on  that  same  day, 
immediately  before  I  left  his  house,  Mr.  Ledbetter  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  recommend  Col.  Disque  in  place  of  Mr.  Allen  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reason  did  ne  give,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  On  accoimt  of  his  wonderful  executive  ability  that  he 
had  demonstrated  at  Jackson  prison. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  evidently  impressed  Lebdetter  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  wonderful  man.  I  said  to  Ledbetter — I  had 
bought  over  $200,000  worth  of  timber  from  him  about  two  years 
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b^ore,  aud  when  I  camB  to  Washrngton  he  had  presumed  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance;  I  thought  that  it  was  done  as  a  matter  ot  eourtosy. 
but  it  alterwards  proved  otherwise — ^I  said,  '^Disque  has  no  qualifi- 
cations for  that  joD  at  all.''  I  said,  ''I  am  going  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  Russel  Hawkins.''  Russel  Hawkins  had  had  20 
years'  experience  out  there. 

Mr.  Freak.  He  was  in  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  He  was  in  Washington  at  that  time,  and  after  aiziug 
him  up  and  getting  recoijmnendations  from  various  la^e  lumber  men 
on  the  coast,  all  of  whom  recommended  him  highly,  I  recommended 
him  to  Col.  Deeds;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  division  in  which  mj 
work  was  beingdone. 

Mr.  Fbeajr.  Deeds  was  from  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  my  inomediate  supwior 
officer.  I  told  him  I  could  not  recommend  him,  and  I  did  Dot;  but 
three  or  four  days  afterwards — I  have  got  the  exact  date  here,  but  I 
can  not  recall  it  just  now — Col.  Disque  came  to  me  himself.  % 
came  on  the  pretense  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  many  titK>p&  it 
would  require  out  there  to  preserve  order,  and  it  had  been  rumored 
he  was  gomg  to  be  sent  out  m  charge  of  the  troops  that  were  ordered 
on  the  coast,  and  he  also  made  the  request  for  my  recommendatioD. 
I  told  him  candidly  I  did  not  think  he  had  the  quahfications  neccfiBaiy 
for  that  job.  We  wanted  one  who  knew  the  business;  but  he  secured 
the  appointment  a  few  days  af terwaro^s. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  whom — do  you  know? 

Mr.  Sligii.  Evidently  from  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  because  he  went 
out  there;  it  might  have  come  from  Col.  Squires;  but  he  went  out 
there  on  a  preDminary  trip.  On  November  8  they  organized  t 
spruce  division,  and  he  was  designated  as  colonel  and  Slaj.  Ledbetter 
as  liaison  officer  in  charge  at  Washington,  that  was  talang  over  my 
work  I  had  been  doing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  commissioned  at  that  time  1 

Mr.  SuGH.  Yes;  on  the  15th  of  August.  I  went  there  as  a  cirilitn. 
and  volunteered,  and  paid  my  own  expenses;  I  preferred  to  do  tlui. 
Deeds  came  to  me  personally  after  this  international  conference:  he 
and  Col.  Walden  were  exceedingly  effusive  of  my  work;  they  char- 
acterized it  as  wonderful.  They  said,  ^' Sligh,  you  have  done  « 
wonderful  piece  of  work.''  On  the  same  afternoon  Deeds  came  to 
me,  to  my  office,  and  asked  me  to  accept  a  commission  as  major.  I 
said  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  as  a  civilian.  That  was  in  July.  The 
commission  was  dated  August  15. 

Mr,  Frear.  You  said  I^adbetter  became  a  commissioned  officer 
some  time  in  November 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  know  what  time  he  was  commissioned,  but  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  presumablv  attached  to  what  was  knowii 
as  the  Finance  Division  of  this  Signal  Corps,  but  he  apparently  tiitl 
not  have  very  much  to  do  except  hanging  around  and  waiting  for  ft 
jjob;  I  could  not  see  it  if  he. had  anything  to  do;  they  sent  him  out  on 
jobs  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  jou  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  numej 
that  was  on  deposit  with  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land? 

Mr.  SuoH.  I  knew  notliing  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  know  it  reached  as  high  as  S10,000,000  at  one 
time? 
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Mr.  SuoH.  No,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  familiar  with  it;  I 
did  not  xnake  it  my  business  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Fbeas.  Now,  when  was  that;  after  Disque  had  gone  to  the 
coast? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Before  Disque  had  gone  to  the  coast,  Mr.  Leadbetter 
came  to  me,  he  says,  "Shgh" 

Mr.  Freak.  About  what  month  was  that  ? 

Mr.  SuoH.  This  was  in  October,  1917^  he  said,  '^Shgh,  have  got 
an  option  to  buy  4,100  acres  of  spruce  land  in  the  Siletz  Basin,  and 
he  said  ^'I  want  you  to  come  in  with  me,  and  we  will  organize  a 
company  and  take  over  Spaulding's  two  mills,  one  at  Newberg  and 
one  at  Salem."     He  said  tnat  Spaulding  was  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Where  is  Newberg  in  reference  to  Toledo  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  About  15  or  16  nmes  north  of  Salem^  and  Salem  is  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  up  near  the  central  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  It  is  within  40  or  50  miles  of  Portland.  He  said: 
^'Poor  old  Spaulding  is  in  the  hospital,  and  we  can  buy  those  two  mills 
awful  cheap  and  we  will  organize  a  company  and  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  it.'' 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  was  then  a  major  in  the  finance  department? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  wood  section,  but 
I  was  making  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Major  Leadbetter.  I  said,  "No,  I  am  not  doing  that 
kind  of  business;  I  have  acquired  a  competency,  I  don't  need  the 
money,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  of  some  service,"  and  passed  it  off.  He 
came  in  a  few  days  later  and  said  "I  have  sent  for  the  blue  prints  and 
will  have  them  in  a  few  days.'' 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  was  he  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  referring  to  buying  Spaulding's  tracts. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  Siletz  Basin  is  near  Toledo  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  is  southwest  of  Salem,  and  the  timber  in  that  region 
is  tributary  to  Newberg  and  Salem.  The  basin  extends  over  a 
territory  east  and  west  of  there  I  should  say  probably  75  miles. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  And  runs  north  how  far  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  should  thmk  40  or  50  miles  wide.  And  east  and  west 
probably  75  miles;  the  whole  of  it  is  tributary  to  Salem. 

Mr.  ^BEAB.  The  reason  for  asking  these  questions  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  operations  subsequently  occurred  aroimd  that  section. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  in  that  region  9  or  10  years  ago.  I  tiimed  him 
down  in  the  same  way,  tried  to  be  courteous  about  it;  he  came  to  me 
the  third  time  and  I  oecame  so  incensed 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  came  to  you  the  third  time  in  regard  to  this 
Spaulding  proposition  of  those  miUs  and  the  timber  in  the  Siletz  Basin. 

Mr.  Sligh.  1  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  scheme  of  his  to  trap 
me  or  get  hold  of  something  cheap  in  which  there  would  be  a  large 
profit,  But  I  became  very  much  incensed,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  a 
grafter,  that  I  was  trying  to  be  of  service,  and  I  would  not  touch  it 
with  a  10-foot  poley  and  he  said,  '^Well,  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.'' 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  was  his  proposition,  in  regard  to  these  Spaulding 
mills  in  the  basin? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  His  proposition  was  to  organize  a  company,  buy  in  the 
4,100  acres,  buy  the  mills  owned  by  C.  K.  Spaulding  &  Co.,  of  wbich 
Leadbetter  and  his  father-in-law  had  51  per  cent  interest,  and  that 
we  would  cut  spruce  and  sell  it  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  give  you  any  figures  at  which  this  could  be 
purchased  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  I  don't  think  so;  I  did  not  give  him  an  opportimity  t^* 

Mr.  Frear.  He  knew  you  were  a  contracting  officer  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  contracts  had  to  come  through  you  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  came  to  you  the  third  timet 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes,  sir;  the  third  time  I  treated  him  rather  brutally, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  go  to  any  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  Know,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  was  never 
anvthin^  consummated  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  I  should  say,  in 
1917;  and  Mr.  Leadbetter,  through  his  father-in-law,  had  laree 
interests  in  this  Crown  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  that,  in  Portland? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  south  of  Portland;  I  have  forgotten  the  name, 
there  is  a  city  there  that  has  large  interests,  gets  it  power  from  the 
river;  Leadbetter  and  his  father-in-law  had  owned  at  one  time  a  mill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  Washington,  right  across  from  Portland  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  and  the  property  upon  which  Col.  Disoue  estab- 
lished this  cutting  up  plant.  Leam>etter  said  the  old  stuff  wa.^  not 
worth  anything  except  for  junk. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  old  mill* 

Mr.  Slioh.  The  old  mill;  it  had  been  abandoned  for  10  years,  bat 
as  soon  as  Disque  got  in  there,  Leadbetter  attempted  to  sell  it:  he 
offered  it  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Offered  the  plant  i 

Mr.  Sligh.  Offered  the  plant,  and  held  out  to  the  man  an  induce- 
ment that  he  could  make  profitable  contracts  with  IHsque  for  his 
product.    I  have  a  letter  explaining  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  a  letter  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  submit  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  will.  I  want  to  say  something  more  in  regard  t*^ 
the  fir. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right;  but  let  us  keep  track  of  the  Vancoarer 
proposition. 

Mr.  Sligh.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  became  of  that  mill  proposition:  anrthimr 
further? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  never  succeeded  in  selling  it:  he  did  not  find  any- 
bodv  gullible  enough  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  turned  over  to  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  but  he  attempted  to;  it  was  a  part  of  his  prof- 
iteering. I  characterized  his  efforts  to  me  as  nothing  more  or  !«»* 
than  attempted  bribing. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  Did  you  say  that  to  him? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  I  did  not  sav  that  to  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  refused  to  nave  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  ao  with  it,  and  I  was  very 
brief  with  him,  and  almost  brutal  to  him  the  last  time.  After  Col. 
Disque  came  back  and  he  secured  this  establishment  of  the  spruce 
division,  and  Col.  Deeds  signed  the  order  by  which  Leadbetter  was — 
in  fact  ne  signed  the  entire  order,  in  which  Leadbetter  became  the 
liaison  officer  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  were  his  duties  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  spruce  pro- 
duction division  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Washington  officials. 

Mr.  Freab.  You  were  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  work;  I  inaugurated  the 
work  I  was  doing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  vou  have  any  discussion  with  Col.  Deeds  as  to 
why  that  was  done  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  when  an  order 
was  laid  on  my  desk  on  the  8th  of  November  in  which  this  change 
was  made;  it  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  that  I  had  been  eulogized 
for  the  very  efficient  way  in  which  I  was  doing  things. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Deeds  appointed  Leadbetter  absolutely  without 
any  conference  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Without  any  knowledge  on  my  part;  it  was  done  so 
secretly;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  influences  that 
brought  that  about  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  the  deal  that  Disque  made  with  Samuel 
Gompers.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  Mr.  Leadbetter  wrote 
to  Mr.  Howe,  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  in  which  he  made  the  statement 
that  Col.  Disque's  appointment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
after  Disque  and  Leadbetter  had  had  a  conference  with  Samuel 
Gompers  in  which  they  had  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  Gompers  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  With  Gompers.  Mr.  Gompers  and  Leadbetter  and 
Disque  went  personally  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  had  a  confer- 
ence in  which  the  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  finally  ap- 
proved of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  you  had  any  conference  with  Mr.  Gompers  '^ 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  no,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  the  agreement  was  ? 
That  is,  between  Leadbetter  and  Gompers  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  only  way  I  can  arrive  at  what  the  satisfactory 
arrangement  he  made  was,  that  inside  of  six  weeks  afterwards  he 
issued  an  eight-hour  day  order  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  file  that  letter  or  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Getting  back  to  Leadbetter  being  appointed  as 
liaison  officer. 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Col.  Disque  himself,  when  he  came  to  me  in  regtrd 
to  this  question  of  troops,  I  said  to  him  in  a  joking  sort  ol  way  that 
he  could  not  take  troops  out  there  unless  Gompeis  approved  of  it, 
because  it  was  quite  a  joke  in  Washington  that  notbmg  was  done 
in  the  labor  situation  imless  Gompers  approved  it.  I  said  it  m  a 
joking  way,  but  he  said,  "I  have  got  Gompers's  approval.'* 

Mr.  Fbjeae.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Col.  Disque;  that  was  at  the  time  he  started  out  on 
his  initial  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  October;  so  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  the  satisfactory  arrangements  that  were  made 
with  Gompers  were  in  regard  to  establishii^  an  eight-hoar  day. 

Mr.  Fbeas.  That  is  your  understanding  of  why  Leadbetter  re- 
ceived this  appointment  as  liaison  officer  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  occurred  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  After  that  I  immediately  went  to  Col.  Deeds  and  laid 
before  him  the  copv  of  the  order  of  Leadbetter  being  appointed  to  this 
office,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  said, 
"Here  is  your  signatxu'e  on  here,"  and  he  said,  "I  sign  lots  of  papeis 
that  are  prepared  by  somebody  else  that  I  do  not  Know  theu*  con- 
tents.*'  I  said.  ''But  this  is  pretty  important.  I  would  not  think 
you  would  do  tnat  unless  you  knew  what  vou  were  signing.  He  was 
my  superior  officer,  but  at  the  same  time  t  thought  that  was  the  onlr 
thing  ne  was  superior  in,  and  I  had  worked  along  there  in  a  capacity 
as  a  civilian  and  we  had  been  very  free  in  our  conversation  together; 
this  was  about  5  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  said,  ''I  will  look  tnat  up 
and  let  you  know  in  the  morning."  and  he  rang  for  his  secretary  anJi 
the  secretary  came  in  and  he  saia,  ''See  that  these  papers  are  locked 
up  and  I  win  attend  to  that  in  the  morning."  In  the  morning  I  went 
in  there  again  and  he  said,  "It  seems  I  appointed  liCadbetter  on  this 
because  Cm.  Disque  requested  it."  I  said,  "Do  you  let  somebody 
else  run  your  division,  or  are  you  running  it  yourself?"  He  saiJ, 
"You  know  how  those  things  happen."  I  said,  "That  is  a  very  tlis- 
courteous  way  to  treat  me,  and  if  you  had  told  mo  I  was  embarraastn? 
you  in  any  way,  I  would  have  resigned;  I  have  enough  business  to 
take  my  time,  anvway." 

Mr.  Frear.  Wnat  was  the  eflfect  of  the  appointment  oi  Leadi)euer 
in  relation  to  the  duties  turned  over  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  took  from  my  division  the  making  oi  contracts  «»d 
spruce  and  fir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Leadbetter  had  made  the  proposition  of  taking  oyer 
the  tract  belonging  to  the  Spaulding  Co.  when  you  were  a  contmetin? 
officer,  and  the  timber  in  the  Siletz  Basin  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Three  times? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Alter  you  refused  to  do  it  he  received  the  appointmeot 
of  making  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  The  contracts  were  initialed  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  wood  section,  and  then  they  were  taken  to  Col.  De^ 
for  signature. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  eliminated  thereafter  from  the  making  o( 
contracts  ? 
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Mr.  SuGH.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely,  and  he  was  substituted.  I  had 
the  entire  chaise  at  that  time  of  the  contracts  for  all  the  propellers; 
I  had  charge  of  buying  all  the  hardwood,  mahogany,  oak,  and  birch; 
all  the  woods  usedf 

Mr.  Fkear.  Mahogany  enters  into  the  construction  of  propellers  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  the  propellers  of  the  high-grade  machines  were 
all  made  from  mahogany.  I  had  secured  from  the  department  an 
order  that  propellers  for  training  machines  might  be  maae  from  birch 
or  oak,  but  the  high-grade  machines  used  walnut  or  mahogany,  and 
there  was  considerable  work  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  your  duties  Sterwards  limited  to  this  work? 

Mr.  Sligh.  When  1  went  to  Col.  Deeds  and  protested  against  this 
action,  he  said,  '^There  is  plenty  of  work  for  you  both;  you  keep 
charge  of  the  hardwood,  propellers,  all  this  veneer  work,  and  work 
of  that  kindj  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  keep  both  of  you  busy."  I 
said,  "  I  consider  that  the  action  you  have  taken  here  is  a  humihation, 
and  I  won't  consent  to  it  at  all."  He  said,  ^'You  come  back  in  a 
day  or  two,"  and  I  went  back,  and  he  still  urged  it,  and  1  told  him 
at  that  time  that  the  only  consideration  in  which  I  would  remain  in 
the  service  was  that  I  should  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  positioui 
the  position  at  that  time  vacant  on  tne  Air  Craft  Board,  and  he  said, 
''Well,  I  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  that,"  and  that  is  the  last 
I  ever  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  interrupt  you  here.  I  have  a  communication 
which  comes  from  an  entirely  different  source,  in  which  it  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  above  ''would  amount  to  approximately  $300,000." 
Was  wiat  the  amount  named  to  you  on  that  proposition  from  Lead- 
bett'Or  on  the  Spaulding  property  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  amoimt  named  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  it  involved  an  investment  of  several  himdred 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  assured  me  it  would  not  cost  me  a  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  anything  said  about  any  influence  possessed  by 
you,  anything  like  that,  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Sleigh.  No;  he  knew  that,  of  course;  knew  I  was  making  con- 
tracts every  day  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  knew  that  all 
contracts  were  going  through  me,  but  the  purchase  of  the  two  mills 
and  all  the  property  involved  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  anything  said  by  him  to  you  in  regard  to  Messrs. 
Hawkins  and  Walden  of  the  Air  Craft  Board  being  in  a  position  to 
command  a  lot  of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  he  never  got  any  encouragement  from  me  what- 
ever, and  after  the  third  visit  he  cut  it  out.  Col.  Deeds  insisted  that 
1  remain  in  charge  of  the  other  work,  and  I  refused  to  do  it  unless 
1  got  further  recognition.  I  knew  if  I  got  on  the  Air  Craft  Board  that 
my  knowledge  of  the  business  would  oe  useful,  and  I  knew  I  cotdd 
give  some  information  to  Squires  and  Admiral  Taylor  that  might  save 
the  wreck  out  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  discuss  with  Col.  Deeds  anything  about  Lead- 
better's  position  and  power  when  he  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
make  contracts,  or  anything  like  that,  and  ask  why  it  was  taken  away 
from  you,  or  was  it  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  conversation  was  just  as  you  have  stated  it. 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.     A  short  time  after  this  conversation  with 

Col.  Deeds,  CoL  R.  L.  Montgomery,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Finance 

Division,  and  Maj.  Currier,  who  was  Deeds 's  assistant,  came  to  my 

desk  and  spent  one  hour  and  a  half  urging  me  to  remain  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Fbear.  You  told  them  you  were  going  to  resign  ? 

,  Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  resign;  as  a  matter  of 

j  fact  I  wrote  Deeds  a  letter,  wrote  him  two  letters,  and  told  him  unless 

j  Leadbetter  was  eliminated  I  would  ask  to  be  relieved,  and  if  that  was 

I  not  done  by  a  certain  time  next  week  I  woidd  ask  to  be  relieved,  and 

it  was  not  done,  and  I  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  work  in  that 

section,  which  he  never  answered,  and  I  remained  on   the  work 

necessarily  until  January  22,  and*then  I  resigned,  of  course.    CoL 

Montgomery  and  Maj.  Currier  spent  one  hour  and  a  half  asking  me  to 

reconsider  my  intention  to  resign,  and  I  told  them  I  could  not  stay 

and  maintain  my  self-respect  and  work  with  that  gang  any  longer. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Was  there  anything  in  addition  to  the  appointment 
of  Leadbetter  in  partictilar  that  was  objectionable? 

Mi  .  Sligh.  Simply  the  fact  that  he  didn't  know  anything;  he  didn't 
know  any  more  aoout  lumber  than  a  16-year-old  boy;  he  was  abso- 
lutely incompetent  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Fbear.  I  mean  \^dth  Deeds;  was  there  anv  difference  between 
you  and  Deeds  except  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Leadbetter? 
Mr.  Sligh.  No,  su*. 
I  Mr.  Frear.  It  was  all  because  of  your  asking  for  the  removal  of 

I  Leadbetter  and  what  he.  had  done  in  the  past,  and  what  he  would 

have  done  in  the  futm*e  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  before  that  time  our  relations  had  been  cordial 
Of  coxu^e,  I  had  recognized  Col.  Deeds's  lack  of  executive  ability. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  was  that  brought  to  your  attention  ? 
Mr.  Sligh.  It  developed  from  the  fact  that  there  w^ere  some  12 
\  sections,  or  departments,  all  presided  over  by  a  major,  and  they  got 

into  a  hopeless  tangle. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  Washington  ? 
!  Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  in  Washington.     Col.  Deeds  was  in  coni- 

mand  of  that  division,  and  they  were  in  a  hopeless  tangle;  he  sent  for 
Charles  T.  Bush,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  capable  man,  and  Bash  came 
j  down  there  and  tried  to  unscramble  the  eggs,  and  he  had  an  office  in 

one  corner  of  a  very  large  room  with  CoT  Homer  and  myself;  Mr. 
Bush  had  a  desk  there.     One  day  a  matter  of  nrocedure  came  up.  and 
^  I  went  to  Mr.  Bush  and  told  him  I  understood  ne  was  here  to  oe^tabUsh 

'  some  order  in  this  department,  and  I  had  something  I  wanted  to  do, 

and  I  would  like  to  have  his  approval  of  it.  He  said,  *  *  Well,  you  do  it 
in  your  own  wav.  When  I  came  here  I  was  told  there  was  one  de- 
partment I  would  not  have  anv  work  to  do  in,  and  you  do  it  in  your 
own  way,"  and  he  got  that  information  from  Col.  Deeds. 

Mr.  Irear.  What  wore  the  other  11  departments!  Briefly,  «'An 
you  suggest  just  what  they  were,  not  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  was  a  purchasing  department,  one  in  charge  «>f 
linens — I  can  not  remember  them  all  offhand — one  in  charge  of  gun*. 
Mi\  Frear.  Guns  used  on  aircraft? 
Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  in  regard  to  instruments. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  suggestion  was  that  these  various  department'* 
needed  some  one  to  reorganize  them,  and  they  brought  this  man  fmm 
Detroit  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Bush;  yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  About  what  time  was  that,  Major  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Bush  was  there  in  October. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  his  initials  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Charles  T.  Bush. 

Air.  Freab.  From  Detroit,  Mich.  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Strellinger  &  Sons  in  Detroit. 

Ml*.  Ibeab.  What  is  h^  business  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  a  large  wholesale  house  there,  I  think,  in  mill 
supplies. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  He  was  called  in  there  to  reorganize  those  departments  ? 

Mr.  Sligh,  Yes;  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Because  he  had  had  experience  in  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  made  tnat  statement,  that  there  was 
one  division  that  was  all  right,  and  he  told  me,  "  You  go  ahead  and 
do  it  in  your  own  way.'' 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Getting  back  to  the  question  of  your  resignation, 
when  you  discussed  it  with  Col.  Montgomery  and  Maj.  Currier. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Thev  spent  one  hour  and  a  half  there,  and  after  that 
discussion  I  told  tnem  I  could  not  remain  in  the  service;  I  could  not 
maintain  my  self-respect  and  continue  my  work  in  that  department, 
and  I  refused  to  consider  it.  I  did,  however,  continue  along  there 
until  the  work  was  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Until  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  resigned  the  19th  of  January,  1918.  In  the  mean- 
time there  had  been  all  sorts  of  rumors  circulated  in  the  division  in 
regard  to  Slights  incompetency  and  dishonesty;  everything  in  the 
category  had  been  ascribed  to  me.  I  asked  Col.  Deeds  to  prefer 
charges  against  me,  but  I  never  got  any  satisfaction  from  him.  I 
told  Col.  Seoni  if  charges  were  not  preierred  against  me  I  would 
prefer  them  against  Deeds.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel,  Seoni,  one 
of  Deeds's  assistants.  I  oould  not  get  any  reason  ascribed  for  being 
superseded,  so  in  December  I  wrote  to  The  Adjutant  General's  office 
demanding  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  answer 
came  bacK  that  Maj.  Sligh  was  superseded  because  the  department 
wanted  the  services  of  a  younger  and  more  active  man,  and  I  told 
them  that  that  was  not  satisfactory;  that  there  had  been  all  sorts  of 
rumors  circulated  in  regard  to  my  integrity,  and  as  soon  as  the  official 
statement  was  made  that  my  integrity  was  not  in  Question  I  would 
resign  and  get  out  of  it;  I  was  tired  of  tne  broils;  and  Col.  Montgomery 
changed  that  and  brought  in  a  statement  that  Maj.  Sligh  was  relieved 
because  the  department  wanted  the  services  of  a  younger  and  more 
active  man,  but  there  was  no  question  about  his  incompetency  or 


Mr.  Fbeab.  What  was  your  age,  Major  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  I  went  in  as  52. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  asked  the  same  question  of  Gen.  Goethals  the  other 
day,  when  he  said  he  had  been  retired  because  of  his  age;  he  said  he 
w^  59;  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  why  a  man  of  Gen.  Goethals'a 
ability  was  not  placed  in  the  place  of  Col.  Deeds;  he  was  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  December  of  1918,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Quartermaster  Division  of  the  .\rmy  after  he  had  been  out  on 
account  of  the  age  limit. 
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Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  past  60,  but  I  stalled  a  little  to  keep  in  the  aerrice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  I  left  Maj.  Leadbetter  was  put  in  charf^e  of 
the  spruce  and  firs;  Lieut.  Ryerson  was  put  in  charge  of  the propeDprs. 
They  brought  a  man — Wittclifle — ^from  Louisville;  Mr.  '^^Uiarasfrom 
New  York  City,  in  charge  of  the  mahogany,  and  installed  another 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  veneer  work.  They  had  four  men  in 
charge  of  part  of  the  work  I  had  been  doing,  so  they  evidently  did 
not  want  a  younger  and  more  active  man.  In  regard  to  Col.  DBqtio, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  we  leave  that  other  proposition;  what  reforms 
were  put  into  practice,  so  far  as  you  know,  after  you  retired  from  the 
service  up  there,  by  Leadbetter,  or  either  of  the  three  men  who  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  diutes  you  performed  alone? 

Mr.  Slioh.  None.  The  recommendations  I  made  to  Coffin,  on 
June  24,  1917,  were  all  of  them  operated  under.  T  made  those  five 
recommendations;  one  recommendation  in  regard  to  cutting  lumber 
to  dimension,  which  I  made  in  June,  which  I  never  got  autnoritj  to 
put  into  operation,  but  after  Disque  had  been  there  for  several 
months,  he  established  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Cutting  lumber  in  dimensions. 

Mr.  Frear.  Cutting  it  to  dimension  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Cutting  it  to  dimensions. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  second  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  eliminating  the  brokers  in  the  United  States  for  all 
of  the  Ixmiber,  and  operating  everything  through  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Allocating  to  the  various  governments  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  followed  out  your  recommendations,  did  ther' 

Mr.  Sligh.  Every  one  of  them.  Every  one  of  them  were  adoptee! 
and  were  worked  to,  but  the  dimensions^  was  the  only  one  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  effect  exclusively,  and  they  did  it. 
and  it  worted  ven'  effectively.  In  regard  to  Leadbetter  and  thi 
contract  with  the  fir  emergency  committee,  through  Long  &  IMowW. 
at  a  price  of  $55 :  On  that  price  I  said,  *^  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  p^ 
you  this  contract  on  condition  that  you  execute  this  inside  of  90  dsp 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  for  the  foreign  goverxmients  ? 


you  deliver  this  lumber  inside  of  90  daysJ 
"  This  is  an  emergency  case;  we  are  using  it  as  a  substitute  for spnKV 
We  will  pay  you  $55  if  you  will  do  that,"  and  they  said,  -Tliat  i5 
all  right;  we  will  do  it.'' 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  their  own  figures. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  Mr.  Lon^  has  one  mill  that  was  cutting  SOO.OOi' 
feet,  and  Mr.  Bloedel  has  a  mill  cutting  300»000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  Mr.  Bloedel's  mill? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Benningham,  and  Long's  at  Everett,  and  of  cam^ 
the  Weyerhaeusers  have  other  mills.  Those  two  men,  themselre^ 
could  have  executed  that  contract  if  they  had  not  taken  it  to  tnj* 
body  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  got  home,  while  both  o. 
them  were  exceeding^ly  able,  wealthy,  and  competent  bustneas  men 
they  had  made  a  pnce  that  was  pretty  low.  and  they  found  otlwr 
manufacturers  opposed  to  cutting  such  strictly  hkh-gnule  hunber  ftt 
that  price,  and  in  three  weeks  they  did  not  ship  a  foot.    I  asked  whit 
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was  the  trouble^  and  they  said  they  wanted  a  change  in  the  specifi- 
cation.   They  said  they  wanted  mote  pitch-pockets  allowed. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  a  defect,  which  would  destroy  the  strength  of  the  wood. 

I  wired  back  to  Mr.  Bloedel  that  we  dicm't  want  any  modification 
of  the  specifications  that  would  lessen  the  quality,  that  would  make 
the  quality  less  effective;  that  if  the  price  was  not  high  enough,  that 
on  the  next  contract  we  would  talk  price  to  them.  They  immediately 
found  out  if  they  did  not  execute  that  contract  we  would  commandeer 
it  and  go  ahead,  and  then  they  commenced  shipping.  At  the  time 
they  left  off  in  January,  several  months  later,  they  had  executed 
about  one-quarter  of  the  contract,  long  after  the  90  days  expired, 
and  only  one-quarter  of  it  had  been  executed,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately Leadbetter  changed  it  from  $55  to  $65. 

mi.  Frear.  They  voided  the  contract  by  getting  your  resignation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  voided  the  contract  by  getting  my  scalp,  and  the 
price  increased  from  $55  to  $65,  when  the  contract  had  been  one- 
quarter  executed. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  fir  or  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  aircraft  fir.  That  referred  to  the  specific 
order  of  8,000,000  feet  for  England,  3,000,000  for  the  United  States, 
and  four  and  one-half  million  for  France. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  furnished  it  for  $65  a  thousand,  so  far  as 
you  learned  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  learned  of  their  getting  more  than 
that;  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not;  I  lost  track  of  it. 

As  far  as  Col.  Disque  is  concerned,  his  story  of  what  he  had  done 
at  Jackson  Prison  was  a  pure  fabrication,  and  I  don't  like  to  use  that 
short  and  ugly  word,  but  it  is  the  only  word  that  is  fit  to  characterize 
his  character;  he  not  only  lied  repeatedly,  but  is  a  faker  of  the  first 
water. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' faker"  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  A  man  that  claims  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
what  other  people  accomplish.  There  was  some  good  work  done  at 
Jackson  Prison  by  Nate  Simpson,  the  former  warden,  a  very  capable 
man,  whom  Gov.  Ferris,  a  political  opponent,  had  asked  to  remain 
on  the  job,  and  tried  to  get  tne  legislature  of  Michigan  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  $10,000,  because  Jie  was  such 
a  useful  and  gooa  man,  but  the  legislature  would  not  and  Disque 
was  appointed  to  that  position,  and  Disque  assumed  in  this  story 
credit  for  doing  all  the  things  that  Nate  Simpson  had  done  four  or 
five  years  before. 

Mr  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  the  legislature  foimd,  that  pwties 
were  contracting  with  the  State  when  they  were  in  the  position  of 
allowing  the  contract  for  the  furnishing  oi  supplies. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  1  will  say,  however,  that  recently,  within  10  days 
there  has  been  a  report  made  to  the  governor  that  they  have  not 
foimd  any  stealings.  The  first  report  was  made  by  the  accountants 
from  Detroit,  and  which  intimateci  there  was  dishonesty,  but  a  recent 
report  made  in  the  last  10  days  stated  there  was  Hot. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  of  the  legislative  report  wherein  they 
said  that  the  parties  who  were  contractmg  with  the  State  when  they 
were  in  the  position  of  allowing  the  contracts  through  the  warden. 
That  finding  is  there. 
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Mr.  Slioh.  Yes,  Mr.  Femsdorff  was  one  of  the  men ;  the  committee 
has  made  another  report  iu  which  they  again  exonerated  evenrhoHy 
from  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Fbear.  That  is  a  question  of  practice  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  about  Mr.  Disque's  assistant,  at  Portland ! 

Mr.  Sligh.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  His  general  manager. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Hitchcock,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Frear.  Heymann. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Mr.  Heymaou 
was  warden  of  Jackson  State  Prison,  and  when  I  was  informed  that 
this  letter  had  been  written  by  Disque  to  the  governor  of  Michigin. 
I  wired  back  immediately  and  asked  Gen.  Fred  Greene,  who  was 
responsible  for  Gov.  Sleeper's  nomination,  to  get  that  letter  or  a  copy 
of  it  for  me,  and  he  saia  the  letter  had  been  removed  from  the  goT- 
emor's  files,  and  given  to  Mr.  Heymann,  who  was  shortly  after  that 
appointed  a  major  by  Disque. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  in  Portland  under  him,  at  the  Vancoutrf 
Barracks  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  whom  do  you  understand  that  Disque  owed  his 
appointment? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  has  been  a  mooted  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Gov.  Ferris  tried  to  find  out  for  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  on  the  board  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Heymann,  Femsdorff,  and  Wemeke.  Mr.  Wemoke. 
who  was  on  the  board  at  that  time,  and  he  left  the  board  five  or  six 
weeks  after  Disque  was  appointed  warden;  in  a  report  by  Col 
Disque — ^in  a  report  made  recently — and  this  is  where  he  preraerli- 
tatedly  and  with  intention  misrepresented  facta. 
•  Mr.  Frear.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  regard  to  his  work  out  in  Portland,  and  on  the  coa^t 
and  assumes  credit  for  things  he  is  not  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  Briefly,  what  is  that  ?,  .  . 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  did  it  repeatedly  in  divisions  all  over  the  Unit**! 
States  in  this  report.  In  tne  first  place,  he  gives  the  impression  thai 
he  assumed  control  in  October.  His  appointment  was  not  made  untO 
the  8th  of  November,  and  he  did  not  get  out  there  until  after  the 
middle  of  November,  and  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  until  after  the  1st  of  December.  He  claims  in  this  stat^ 
ment  there  was  an  immediate  increase — ^under  my  administration 
we  shipped  in  October  3,500,000  feet  of  spruce,  No!  1  specifioatioa< 
in  November  we  shipped  4,100,000  feet;  that  was  done  under  my 
administration,  and  while  Russel  Hawkins  was  in  char^,  and  f<^ 
which  Col.  Deeds  is  claiming  credit.  In  December,  he  snipped  tw- 
and  a  half  million,  January  2,000,000,  February  2,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  said  it  was  duo  to  the  labor  situation,  in  "whirl 
they  refused  to  furnish  any  troops  for  the  protection  out  there. 

Mr.  Sligh.  If  they  had  furnished  troops,  the  Secretary  of  War.  ir. 
August,  we  could  just  as  well  have  had  six  to  eight  millfon  a  month 
under  the  management  as  being  conducted,  because  when  I  wa*-  '^ 
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charge  there — ^because  during  the  last  tvo  months  I  was  in  charge  we 
did  produce  nearly  8,000,000  feet  under  bad  conditions,  and  by 
volunteer  labor. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  half  past  12,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  ^ou 
immediately  after  the  lunch  hour  something  in  regard  to  the  rioting 
that  was  done  out  there,  and  also  in  regard  to  some  of  the  railways 
that  were  built  out  there.     We  will  adjourn  imtil  2  o'clock. 

CWhereupon  the  further  hearing  by  the  commission  was  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  Monday,  August  11,  1919.) 

2  o'clock   p.   M.   august   11,  1919. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess. 

Present,  same  as  before. 

Maj.  Charles  R.  Sligh  resumed  the  stand  and  fiu-ther  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  have  any  letters  you  offered  to  introduce  in 
evidence  we  will  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Slioh.  There  is  a  copy  commandeering. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  the  order  when  the  Secretary  gave  the  order 
for  conmiandeering  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  others  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  are  several  items  here  I  will  leave  copies. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Sligh.  These  are  copies  of  the  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Col. 
Disque.    And  the  other 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  from  Norman  McClave.     From  where? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I  wired  to  Michigan  to  find  out 
who  he  was  and  he  says  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  you  asked  about. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  referred  to  that  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mark  these.  You  may  introduce  them  right  in  the 
record,  I  think,  that  is  the  way  they  were ;  they  were  very  short,  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Those  are  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  Roth  out  in  Oregon; 
I  thought  you  would  Uke  copies. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  first  is  tne  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  com- 
mandeering the  spruce. 

(Said  letter  is  as  follows) : 

[Copy  of  telegram.] 

(In  pencil:  'Tommandeered.*') 

September  5,  1917. 

Under  the  proviaion  of  section  120  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3, 1916  (39 
Stat.,  166),  entitled  **An  act  making  further  and  more  effective  pro\'ision  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  for  other  purposes^"  vou  are  hereby  ordered  to  proceed  with  all 
poflflible  haste  in  the  production  of  airplane  spruce  on  the  order  placed  with  your 
company  by  the  Ec^uipment  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  In  nllin^  this  order, 
you  are  further  required  to  give  preference  thereto  over  all  other  orders  without  regard 
to  the  order  or  date  of  contracting  therefor,  provided  that  this  order  shall  not  operate 
to  interfere  with  necessary  Navy  work  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

By  direction  of  the  President. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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O.  K.  S.  D.  W. 

O.  K.  H.  E.  Coffin. 

This  is  a  copy  of  order  used  in  commandeering  spruce  and  brfore 
being  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  was  approved  by  the  fonowing: 

R.  S.  Lovett,  president  U.  P.  R.  R. 

S.  D.  W.  (Waldon),  colonel,  EJquipment  Division,  Signal  Corps. 

G.  O.  S.  (Squires),  major  general,  Simal  Corps. 

H.  E.  Coffin,  chairman  Aircraft  Production  Board. 

The  document  was  prepared  by  the  attorney  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion Board  at  my  request. 

Charles  R.  Such. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tlie  second  is  a  telegram  from  Norman  McClave  to 
Maj.  Shgh,  dated  December  12,  1917. 
(Said  telegram  is  as  follows:) 

[Copy  of  telegram  from  Norman  McOlavo  to  Maj.  Charles  R.  SliKh.] 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Decemhtr  li^  ;v;:. 
Maj.  Charles  R.  Sligh, 

^649  Woodley  Road,  Wushinyton,  D.  V. 
Saw  Brown  to-night,  first  chance.  He  knows  Disque  l>etter  than  the  fellow  «b^' 
made  hini.  Says  he  has  no  more  business  head  than  a  child.  Was  captain  of  <  »v- 
alry ;  extremely  selfish :  not  liked  in  Army.  Wernicke  found  him  and  sponsored  him 
says  governor  has  letter  from  him  several  typewritten  pageci  in  effort  to  »t  safe  jolv 
whilch  shows  Disque  yellow  on  every  page;  says  Drison  over  million  in  debt  and  m- 
vestigation  would  show  Disque  incompetent;  not  long  enough  at  prison,  however,  ti 
do  great  harm.  He  has  promised  to  write  you  to-morrow,  and  I  told  him  to  ^  thor- 
oughly into  details  (he  does  not  believe  Thompson  and  Disque  connected  *.  Sit  tieht 
until  you  get  Brown  letter  and  more  information.     Send  me  a  copy  of  hia  letter. 

Norma X  Md'LA^£ 

Mr.  Frear.  The  third  is  a  letter  from  St.  Johns  Lumber  (V.. 
addressed  to  J.  C.  Roth,  representative  of  the  car  service  sectiou. 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  dated  June  14,  1918,  and  t 
reply — is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  J.  C.  Roth,  under  date  of  June  14,  1918. 

(Which  said  letters  are  as  follows:) 

United  States  Railroad  ADMiNisTRATfos. 

Division  of  Tramspostatiox. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Jnm  H,  Wf^ 
St.  Johns  Lumber  Co., 

St.  Johns,  Oreg. 
Gentlemen  :  Referrring  to  conversation  with  Mr.  Ayer  to-day.  I  have  been  diwciri 
by  Col.  Brice  P.  Disque  to  withhold  the  placement  of  all  care  from  your  mill  nutd 
further  notice. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  0.  Row 

Jink  14.  Wl^ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Roth, 

Representative  Car  Service  Section, 

United  States  Railroad  Adminxstration. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  this  date,  iIk*  1*'^ 
instant,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  been  instructed  by  Col.  Disque  to  «*  ll** 
we  are  furnished  with  no  cars  for  loading  lumber. 

We  regret  this  action  on  the  part  of  Col.  Disque.  as  it  will  necessitate  the  sbutw 
down  of  our  plant  and  prevent  us  from  doing  our  share  toward  supplying  matcrisl : ' 
our  Government  in  ship  construction,  aeroplane  stock,  and  for  raurraftd  work. 
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For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  42  per  cent  of  our  cut  was  for  Government  re- 
quirements, so  that  the  closing  down  of  our  mill  will  be  felt  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
far  as  the  prompt  loading  of  cars  and  of  loading  cars  to  maximum  capacity  is  concerned, 
we  believe  you  wiil  agree  with  us  that  we  have  done  as  well  as  any  mill  in  your  district. 

As  we  suggested  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  we  would  be  pleased  to  meet,  through  you. 
Col.  Disque,  to  discuss  any  grievances  that  he  had  with  us.  We  also  told  you  that  we 
were  very  loath  to  be  forced  to  close  down,  on  account  of  our  anxiety  to  do  our  hit. 

As  yoii  were  unable  to  get  Col.  Disque  to  rescind  his  order,  is  there  not  some  one 
higher  in  authority  that  you  can  place  this  matter  before,  so  that  you  may  l>e  able  to 
get  us  cars  so  we  can  resume  operation?    If  thel^e  is,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
make  every  effort  in  this  line,  as  we  believe  it  is  only  your  patriotic  duty  to  do  so. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

St.  Johns  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  this  in  reference  to,  Mr.  Sligh  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  in  reference  to — Disque  arbitrarily  cut  off  his 
supply  of  cars  and  made  him  shut  up  his  sawmill  because  he  could 
not  make  him  do  what  he  wanted  about  it.  That  is  his  complaint 
about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  a  complaint  from  St.  Johns  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  is  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  the  American  Export  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Addressed  to  Charles  K.  Sligh,  imder  date  of  January 
3,  1918,  and  this  telegram  is  from  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Seattle,  Wash.     What  is  this  in  relation  to  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  in  relation  to  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
out  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  had  better  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(Which  said  telegram  is  as  follows:) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Janwrry  5,  1918, 
Charles  R.  Slioh, 

26A9  WoodUy  Road,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Careful  canvas  entire  coast  district  shows  not  over  two  million  feet  spruce  ship- 
ments possible  each  month,  January  to  April,  inclusive,  and  this  by  camp  and 
mills  operating  on  their  own  plans  and  management  much  larger  production  by 
otl^r  camps  and  mills  would  now  be  possible  had  experienced  Government  super- 
yiidon  ana  assistance  been  furnished.  \Vhen  you  or  anyone  else  think  that  an  oi^n- 
ization  of  inexperienced  Army  officers  who  never  saw  spruce  trees  before  can  get 
results  as  compared  with  experienced  Pacific  coast  operators  you  are  mistaken.  How 
can  you  expect  increased  spruce  production  and  cooperation  of  mills  and  loggers 
when  you  allow  Disque  to  offer  through  press  bonus  for  inferior  split  spruce  over 
superior  sawn  spruce?  He  has  only  disrupted  entire  spruce  situation  for  camps  and 
nulls  by  allowing  large  timber  owners  to  induce  him  to  announce  through  press  exhor- 
bitant  increase  spruce  stumpage  values. 

That  man  Leadbetter  in  washinp^ton  has,  we  understand,  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  scheme  for  Government  to  install  useless  cutting-up  plant  near  his  old  saw- 
nail  1  jjroperty  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  which  has  been  idle  for  10  years;  he  is  now  offering 
his  mill  for  sale  at  $150,000,  five  times  its  value,  claiming  its  wonderful  advantage  by 
its  close  proximity  to  the  new  Government  cutting-up  plant  and  offering  large  Govern- 
ment lumber  contracts  as  an  inducement  to  buyer.  You  or  some  other  successful 
and  experienced  operator  should  personally  investigate  this  spruce  situation  and  put 
it  under  safe,  sane  policy  with  good  management.  Increased  spruce  production  is 
poesible  only  by  increased  log  production,  and  this  by  experience  and  proper  man- 
agement. 

American  Export  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  is  signed  by  John  L.  Alcott,  to  Maj.  Charles 
R.  Sligh,  under  date  of  December  28,  1917;  and  what  is  it  regarding? 
Mr.  Sligh.  Brokers^  contracts. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Brokers'  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.    Those  two  refer  to  the  same  thin^  practically. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  is  true  of  another  letter  from  John  L.  Alcock 
&  Co.,  or  Alcott;  which  is  it? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Alcott,  A-1-c-o-t-t. 

Mr.  Frear.  Alcott. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  Baltimore,  of  August  24,  1917.  That  is  one  you 
referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

(Which  said  letter  of  December  28,  1917,  is  as  follows:) 

Baltimorb,  Md.,  December  tS,  1911. 
Maj.  Charles  R.  Sligh, 

Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  We  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  who  is  eogiged 
in  the  walnut  business  in  Missouri.  We  knew  Mr.  Brown  many  years  ago.  and  boi^t 
from  him  considerable  quantities  of  black  walnut  logs  and  lumber. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  he  is  visiting  you,  with  a  view  to  undertaking  aomeooa- 
tracts  for  walnut,  and  beg  to  say  when  we  were  dealing  with  Mr.  Brown  we  found  hn 
reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  got  from  him  a  very  good  grade  of  walnut  logs. 

We  do  not  know  what  position  Mr.  Brown  is  in  to  furnish  manufactured  lomber.  bat 
at  his  request  are  glad  to  write  you  of  our  acquaintance  and  experience  wita  him. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  thoiougji  and  htm- 
ness  manner  in  whicn  you  worked  the  dimoult  problems  of  the  spruce  supply,  and  ibo 
the  adjustment  of  outstanding  contracts. 

(Pencil  memorandum  inserted  here  as  follows:) 

[^Made  by  millmen  with  broker  and  which  I  adjusted  on  basis  of  GO  per  cent.'l. 
We  appreciate  very  much  your  attention  to  the  matters  relating  to  our  interasU  ii 
this  adnunistration,  and  wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  truBt  that  yon  tmy 
liave  health  and  strength  for  the  task  which  comes  before  you  in  the  present  nsedi  of 
our  country. 

Yours,  very  tnily, 

John  L.  Atc<*n. 

(The  letter  of  August  24,  1917,  is  as  follows:) 

Baltimore,  Md..  August  f-f.  19/* 
Charles  R.  Slioh,  £sq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  telephone  conversation  with  you  yesterday,  aad  m 
we  did  not  hear  from  you  by  telegram  presume  you  did  not  conclude  the  confwMf* 
relating  to  future  policy  regarding  aeroplane  spruce. 

We  have  thought  a  great  deal  over  your  suggestion  that  the  mills  now  holding  <^mi' 
tracts  for  export  orders  be  allowed  to  furnish  60  per  cent  of  the  unfiUed  qiiantitT.  to 
be  of  the  Government  grade  and  price. 

We  are  inclined  to  support  your  idea  this  60  per  cent  will  go  aa  far  as  the  total  quaa- 
tity  of  "G"  list  grade. 

In  any  case  it  is  a  ver>'  fair  proposition  for  the  adjustment  of  present  conditions.  sM 
will  allow  the  foreign  buyers  a  big  proportion  of  the  stock  manuiacturMl  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

We  hope  if  this  policy  is  adopted  instructions  will  be  sent  to  the  milla  to  watk  mt 
these  phmks  immcKiiately,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  new  buainees  under  the  vmanrr 
in  which  your  joint  conference  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

May  we  again  assure  you  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  cooperale  and  jiA 
with  you  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board.  tc>J 
will  be  elad  to  respond  at  any  time  that  we  can  be  of  service. 
Yours,  very  turly, 

John  L.  Alcocs  A  <  <^ 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  next  is  a  letter  from  Charles  R.  Sligh 

Mr.  Sliqh.  To  you  personally. 
Mr.  Frear.  August  9. 
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Mr.  Sligh.  In  relation  to  National  Defense  report  that  I  referred  to 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  affidavit  of  Edward  L.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  is  it  in  relation  to  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  relation  to  me  personally — no;  it  is  in  regard  to 
Howard  E.  Coffin's  address. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Is  it  important  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  A  copy  of  an  affidavit  signed  Edward  L.  Wallace, 
dated  December  10,  1917. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Regarding  the  address  made  by  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

(Which  said  letter  and  affidavit  are  as  follows:) 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Augvut  9,  1919, 
Hon.  jAMEfei  A.  Frear, 

Chairman  Select  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  briefly  give  you  a  memorandum  regarding  some  of  my  services 
at  Washington. 

Would  state  that  in  the  first  report  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  page  18  you 
will  find  the  following  regarding  the  management  of  the  spruce  section.  This  was 
written  in  August  and  published  about  the Ist  of  September,  1917,  and  it  says: 

"  A  man  of  experience  in  woodworking  operations,  who  very  quickly  succeeded  in 
aecuring  new  cutting  specifications  that  produced  much  larger  percentage  of  aircraft 
wood  from  the  log,  who  eliminated  the  waste,  purchased  direct  from  the  mills  instead 
of  through  brokers,  and  reduced  the  cost  to  tne  Government  about  one-half" — 

My  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  this  refers  to  my  work  and  was  consummated  while 
Gen.  Disque  was  still  warden  at  Jackson  Prison  and  before  he  had  reentered  the  Army. 

You  will  also  find  in  the  official  records  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  of  Septem- 
ber,   ,  when  I  appeared  before  the  board  on  their  invitation,  and  explained  to 

them  the  spruce  situation,  that  I  was  very  highly  commended  bv  Gen.  Squires,  who 
made  the  statement  that  my  explanation  of  the  matter  was  the  first  intelligent  state- 
ment r^arding  the  spruce  situation  that  he  had  heard,  and  he  moved  that  the  thanks 
of  the  board  be  extended  to  Maj.  Sligh,  and  that  his  remarks  be  made  a  part  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

I  was  personally  commended  on  several  different  occasions  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Coffin,  by 
Col.  Deeds,  Col.  Waldron,  Gen.  Saltzman,  and  various  members  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

I  was  also,  on  September ,  1917,  invited  before  the  board  to  explain  to  Sir 

Joseph  F.  Lavell,  Canadian  representative  in  charge  of  aircraft  production,  our  method, 
and  which  he  requested  me  to  present  to  him  in  writing,  which  I  did,  and  I  was  after- 
wards informed  by  a  representative  sent  to  Washington  by  him  that  they  had  adopted 
the  plan  that  I  had  inaugurated  for  our  own  use. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  R.  Sligh. 

December  10,  1917. 
District  op  Columbia,  «»; 

Edward  L.  Wallace,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  on  or  about  September  12,  1917,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  one  Rexford  L. 
Holmes,  a  public  stenographer  in  the  city  of  Washington;  tnat  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  he  was  directed  bv  the  said  Rexford  L.  Holmes  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  Old 
( -olony  Club,  Raleigh  Hotel,  for  the  puri^ose  of  reporting  in  stenogiaphic  notes  a 
meeting  of  the  boara  of  directors  of  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers  Association;  that  in 
accordance  with  the  said  directions  he  reported  at  the  said  rooms  of  the  Old  Colony 
C*lub  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  that  in  the  course  of  the  said  meeting  one  Howard  E. 
<  'offin  made  an  address  in  which  the  following  facts  were  in  effect  brought  out: 

Mr.  Coffin  at  first  made  an  address  pertaining,  among  other  thin^,  to  the  general 
existing  conditions  of  aircraft  manufacture,  dunng  the  course  of  which  the  matter  of 
the  production  of  spruce  lumber  for  aircraft  manufacture  and  the  Government's 
commandeering  of  tne  same  was  brought  up,  and  Mr.  Coffin  voluntarily  made  the 
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statement  that  the  responsibility  for  the  state  and  manner  in  which  the  piudactiun 
of  spruce  lumber  for  aircraft  manufacture  was  being  handled  at  that  time  was  vested 
in  one  C'harles  R.  Sligh,  who,  he  stated,  had  accomplished  wonderful  achievementc 
in  the  way  of  transforming  the  production  of  spruce  lumber  for  aircraft  purposes  from 
a  state  of  absolute  chaos  and  uncertainty  to  an  orderly  condition,  from  wnirn  the  vpr> 
best  results  could  be  expected.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks  were  to  the  effect  thmt  ib** 
said  Charles  R.  Sligh  was  a  very  capable,  aggressive,  and  efficient  man  in  this  line. 

Edward  L.  Wallac*  . 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of  Decern l>er,  1917. 


Notary  Public.  />.  ' 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  from  Weatherwax  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  regard- 
ing the  specifications. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  relation  does  that  have? 

Mr.  SuGH.  That  is  indorsement  of  the  specifications.  I  don't  know 
but  what  you  would 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  know  whether  we  had  better  introduce  all  these 
into  the  record.     We  might  mark  them  as  exhibits,  though. 

Mr.  Sligh.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  some  of  these  would  be  important,  but  it  might 
take  too  much  space. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  take  these,  then. 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  are  all  copies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anythmg  of  special  importance? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  is  a  letter  from  Col.  Disque;  a  copy  of  one  i<» 
Leadbetter. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  it  all  in  reference  to? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  go  through  them 
you  will  get  information  there  when  you  get  it  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  we  will  do  is  just  to  mark  them 

Mr.  SuGH.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  these  into  the  rectini 

Mr.  Frear.  No. 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  will  give  you  information  that  will  be  necossary  in 
the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  hold  these.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  !*«» 
one  or  two  there. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  is  a  telegram  from  Leadbetter. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  you  get  this;  how  did  they  comet 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  will  tell  you,  1  can  not  tell  you — they  are  autheiitK 
though.     I  can  substantiate  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  came  to  your  hand  so  that  you  got  either  cop- 
ies  

Mr.  Sligh.  I  know  they  are  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Copies  of  telegrams. 

Mr.  Sligh.  All  right.  In  my  testimony  this  afternoon  I  want  u> 
refer  to  several  claims  that  Col.  Disque  makes  in  regard  to  thf 
quality. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  quality? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  q^uality  of  spruce  that  was  shipped. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  him  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  papers  you  will  leave  with  me,  so  1  can  t^k^ 
them  out  there? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Freab.  And  look  them  over  at  our  leisure? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freab.  When  we  adjourned  at  lunch,  as  I  understand,  vou 
suggested  that  there  were  some  other  matters  that  you  wished  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes;  and  I  was  discussing  at  that  time  the  introduction 
by  Col.  Disque  himself  of  a  report  that  was  recently 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  report  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Col.  Steams'  report. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  what  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Chi  the  operations  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division. 
It  has  been  made  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  what  date,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  SuoH.  Why,  Mr.  Scudder  furnished  me  with  a  co])y.  You 
must  have  it  here  in  your  records. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Steams  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes;  Lieut.  Col.  Steams.     He  was  an  assistant 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  out  there  now  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes;  and  he  has  written  several  pages. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Slioh.  Purporting  to  be  a  history  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slioh.  And  there  was  an  introduction  of  several  pages,  about 
14  or  15  pages  of  Col.  DisG[ue,  and  these  are  claims  which  Cbl.  Disque 

five  me  and  this  morning  which  I  stated  were  absolutelv  false, 
have  stated — I  think  I  lei  t  off  where  he  claims  there  had  tieen  an 
immediate  increase. 

Mr.  Frear.  Go  right  on. 

Mr.  Slioh.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Col.  Disque  was  appointed  No- 
vember 8,  but  he  did  not  get  out  there  until  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  nractically 
until  after  the  1st  of  December;  and  during  October  and  November 
operations  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Russell  Hawkins,  who 
had  been  appointed  bv  me  with  the  concurrence  of  Col.  Deeds. 

Mr.  Lea.  1917? 

Mr.  Slioh.  1917;  that  the  production  for  September  had  only 
been  about  2,000,000  feet;  for  October,  3,554,000  feet,  of  airplane 
spruce;  for  November  it  was  4,100,000  feet.  For  December  prac- 
tically— Col.  Disque's  operations  began  about  the  1st  of  December, 
because  he  was  busy  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  trying  to  get 
oi^anized.  And  he  states  in  this  introduction,  that  under  his  ad- 
ministration there  was  an  immediate  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  month  of  December  it  decreased  about  two  and  one-half 
million  feet.  It  was  only  2,000,000  feet  in  January,  and  only 
2,000,000  feet  in  February. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  what  district  did  this  comprise  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Oh,  that  is  the  entire  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  entire  coast? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  take  Washington  and  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Washington  and  Oregon:  all  the  territory  was  imder 
his — all  the  decrease  you  can  readily  confirm  by  the  records  at 
Washinsrton. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Or  the  spruce  production  headquarters  at  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  At  Portland. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  say  that 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  reports  were  made  at  Washington,  copies  of 
which  I  saw  after  I  was  working 

Mr.  Frear.  All  the  contracts  and  all  the  other  papers  were  tumeii 
over  to  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  at  Portland,  as  T  under- 
stand, and  there  are  no  originals  now  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  weren't  the  records  of  the  wood  section  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  they  have  all  been  turned  over 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  turned  all  I  had  over  to  Maj.  Leadbetter. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  they  have  all  been  forwarded  out  there. 
At  least,  we  can  find  no  oiiginals,  and  I  sent  for  tJie  contracts  and 
I  was  advised  they  were  at  R)rtland. 

Mr.  Sligh.  His  claim  that  there  was  an  immediate  increase  is 
absolutely  false.  He  also  claims  that  there  was  no  increase  on 
account  of  soldier  pay.  Merrill  Ring  will  testify,  if  you  ask  him  to. 
that  work  done  through  Col.  Disque's  department  in  building  the 
railroads  was  exorbitant  and  cost  several  times  what  it  should  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  Merrill  Ring  &  Co. ;  where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  SliGh.  They  are  large  contractors  out  f^ere,  with  headquarters 
in  Seattle;  they  are  one  of  the  largest  out  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  they  advised  you  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  had  a  letter  from  tnem.  That  is  tlie  only  name  that 
comes  to  my  mind  at  this  minute,  but  you  can  get  ample  evidence 
of  that  from  others. 

He  claims  on  page  6  that  he  initiated  the  rived  spruce.  Rived 
spruce  is  as  old  as  uie  hills.  Abraham  Lincoln  rived  spruce.  Thej 
were  riving  spruce  before  I  was  put  in  charge  there,  ana  rived  spnire 
was  being  sold  at  that  time  for  $250  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  rived  spruce,  if  it  is  cut  properly,  was  worth  that. 
But  Col.  Disque  claims  in  this  article  that  he  produced  10,000.000 
feet  which  was  used  before  other  spruce  was  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  produce  durinf 
January  and  February — December,  January,  Februiuy,  and  IfarrE 
his  production  was  only  a  trifle  for  those  four  months,  including  rived 
spruce  and  other  spruce;  it  was  only  about  10,000,000  feet«  U  is  an 
aosolute  misrepresentation. 

He  claims  also  on  page  6  that  that  rived  spruce  only  cost  him  $105 
a  thousand.  And  you  will  find  plenty  of  men  out  there  that  will 
testify  to  you  it  cost  a  $1,000  or  more  per  thousand.  I  saw  mvaelf 
personally  at  the  barracks  in  Vancouver 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  under  the  riving  process  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  riving  process.  I  saw  on  the 
barracks  many  carloads  of  this  rived  stock,  and  it  was  absohitely 
worthless. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why » 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  visited  the  barracks  in  connection  with — ^in  company 
with  Mr.  C.  E.  Dent,  of  Dent  &  Russell,  and  there  was  c^trload  after 
carload  of  this  rived  spruce  shipped  in  that  was  worthless  without 
being  resawed,  and  it  was  testified  to  it  was  absolutely  worfK' 
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Mr.  Feeab.  What  is  that  due  to,  riving  or  cutting  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Riving  is  only  valuable  where  it  is  an  absolutely  straight- 
grained  log. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  If  a  log  is  straight  grained  it  will  spHt  more  easily. 
Aiid  in  riving  and  then  sawing  the  lumber  you  get  a  character  of 
lumber  that  is  absolutely  straight  grained.  In  taking  a  spruce  log 
4Uid  sawing  on  a  mill  you  are  liable  to  get  spiraled  or  twisted  grain  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  they  do  not  take  straight 
grained 

Mr.  Sligh.  Thejr  did  not.  They  cut  anything  that  was  a  spruce 
tree,  was  cut  and  rived. 

'Mr.  Frear.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sligh.  When  Mr.  Dent  and  I  were  looking  at  that,  he  said, 
** Sligh,  what  will  that  produce  V^  I  said,  *'I  think  you  can  get  about 
one-third  out  of  that  that  will  be  good."  He  said,  ''It  won't  produce 
25  per  cent.*' 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  the  rived  cants  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  rived  cants  on  the  barracks  out  there  at  Vancouver, 
there  were  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  his  opinion,  that  were  worthless; 
in  my  opinion  there  were  over  ft6§  per  cent. 

He  also  claims,  on  page  11,  the  superselected  spruce  and  fir  lodging 
he  shipped  was  143,000,000  feet  and  143,000,000  feet  would  nave 
constructed  178,000  airplanes.  That  super — what  he  calls — this  is 
a  quotation  from  his  report — that  superselect  spruce  and  fir 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  does  he  make  that  claim? 

Mr.  Sligh.  On  his  introduction,  page  11,  summing  up  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  213  DH-4's  on  the  battle  line  used  in 
service  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  only  American-made  airplanes,  according  to  the 
testimony.  Others  that  they  claimed  were  received,  they  were  not 
battle  planes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Some  of  this  spruce  was  shipped  for  allies.  There  was 
none  of  the  spruce  that  he  produced  after  taking  charge  December  1 
that  could  possibly  have  been  available  before  February  1  for  air- 
plane w^ork.  It  had  to  be  shipped  and  sawed  and  kiln  dried,  and  it 
might  have  been  possible  and  it  may  be  he  might  have  gotten  some 
into  an  airplane  the  1st  of  February.  It  is  an  absolute  misrepre- 
sentation tnat  there  was  143,000,000  feet  of  superselected  spruce  and 
fir. 

He  further,  on  page  13,  makes  the  claim  that  there  was  from  85  to 
95  per  cent  of  the  lumber  that  was  actually  usable.  Now,  I  have 
here,  which  I  am  going  te  leave  with  your  committee,  a  report  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.,  from  the  files — copies  of  tne  letters 
from  the  files,  the  original  of  which  I  have  and  can  produce  any  time, 
if  necessary,  showing — and  I  will  say  that  the  Grand  Rapids  Auplane 
Co.  was  a  compan;^  organized  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  parts 
of  the  Handley-Paige  machine,  the  largest  machme  that  was  manu- 
factured Or  authorized  by  the  board.  But  there  was  something  like 
2,800  feet  of  spruce  necessary  for  use  in  that  plane.     There  was 
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shipped  to  Grand  Rapids  6,326,535  feet  of  lumber  by  Col.  Disque— 
all  of  this  was  done  under  his  administration.  The  contract  was  not 
let  until  March  for  airplane  purposes,  and  there  was  only  l,213,l?)9 
feet  suitable  for  use.     The  rest  was  junk. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Much  of  it  was  sold 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Why,  it  was  the  poor  quality  of  stuff  and  the  shippin*: 
out;  instead  of  smpping  out  quality  of  stuff  that  he  claims  was  90 
to  95  per  cent  good,  superselected,  the  most  of  it  was  culls  and  stuff 
absolutely  worthless. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  else  was  aware  of  that  fact  in  Grand  Rapids- 
anyone  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  is  the  report  signed  by  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Airplane  Co.     This  is  a  copy  I  am  going  to  leave  with  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  everybody  in  Grand  Kapids  that  had  anvthing 
to  do  with  that  company  Imows  these  facts.  And  I  say  1  have 
the  originals  of  these  and  can  furnish  them  to  you  if  you  want  them. 
Out  of  the  lumber  there  was  one  car  shipped  there — I  have  the 
detailed  special  report  on  that  right  here.  There  was  one  car  there 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  No.  203984,  in  which  one  of 
Col.  Disque's  own  inspectors  said  it  was  ''rotten,"  using  his  words. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  His  name  was  E.  L.  Spriggs. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  was  the  reason  ne  made  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Because  there  was  only  7  per  cent  of  that  entire  car 
could  be  used. 

Mr.  Frear.  Seven? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  WTiere  was  that,  Mr.  Sligh  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.  I  am  going  to  leave 
that  copy  with  you.  I  can  furnish  the  original  whenever  you  need  it. 
This  statement  here — all  of  these  letters  are  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  very  poor  quality  of  spruce  that  was  shipped  to  Gnuid 
Rapids;  showing  that — ^here  is  one  report  here  that  is  made  by  F.  S. 
Cutler.  There  were  so  many  complaints  went  from  Grand  Kapid» 
in  regard  to  quality  they  were  getting  that  they  sent  an  inspector 
there  to  F.  S.  Cutler.  This  was  September  25,  1918,  and  he  reported 
they  had  scaled  over  in  Grand  Rapids  more  than  2,500.000  feet  of 
this  lumber  and  in  it  they  found  only  300,000  feet  suitable  for  use. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  mucn  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Three  hundred  thousand  feet  out  of  2,000,000.  Thts 
is  the  copy  that  I  read. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  was  an  inspector  sent  there  especially  to  look  over 
the  character  of  wood  that  iiad  been  shipped  to  Grand  Rapids  on 
account  of  the  complaints  of  the  airplane  company. 

Mr.  Lea.  From  the  coast? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  tliink  Cutler  was  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean  this 

Mr.  wSligh.  Yes;  that  was  all  shipped  from  the  coast,  ever)*  Hit 
of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  sawed  timber  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  All  sawed  lumber,  yes,  sir;  all  sawed  lumber.  And 
every  foot  of  this  lumber  that  was  sent  to  Grand  Rapids  was  kiln- 
driea  after  it  was  sent  there. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Was  this  lumber — this  lumber  supposed  to  be  inspected 
before  it  left  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  supposed  to  be  inspected  before  it  left  the  coast, 
and  it  was  reinspectea  again  after  it  got  to  Grand  Rapids  by  the 
airplane  company  for  their  own  satisfaction;  they  found  so  much  of 
it  that  was  .bad  that  they  could  not  use;  they  were  continually  com- 
plaining about  it,  and  aii  these  letters  here  are  letters  showing  the 
miaJity  of  the  stuff.     A  great  deal  of  it  you  will  find  was  marked 

G  list.'*     G  l;ist  was  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  poorest  grade,  or  cheapest  grade  ? 

Mr.  SiJGH.  It  was  the  poorest  grade. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  going  to  say  that  could  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  airplane  stock  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  you  told  me  only  7  per  cent  was  used  of  that 
stock.     What  was  done 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  only  out  of  this  one  carload,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  I  wish  to  get  the  relation  of  that.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  Well,  no;  this  lumber  was  all  charged  up  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co. ;  the  Government  paid 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  paid  to  produce  it  out  West  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  one  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  paid  the  Perry  Spruce  Co.  or  the  Carey  Co. 
for  this  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  inspected  and  fon^'arded,  and  paid  for,  of 
course,  by  the  Government,  then  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Airplane  Co.  1 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  it  was  found  upon  arrival  there  that  only  7  per 
cent  of  it 

Mr.  Sligh.  Only  7  per  cent  of  it  was  fit  for  use. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  only  7  per  cent  of  it  was  fit  for  use.  Now, 
what  took  place  then  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Why,  of  course  they  used  what  they  could,  and  the  rest 
was  thrown  out  into  a  dump  pile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  pay  tne  full  amount  or  what  ?  What  did  the 
Grand  Rapids  factory,  to  which  it  was  sent,  what  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  1  can  not  tell  you  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  pay  for  the  full  amount,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  can  get  tnat  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Freae.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  knew. 

Mr.  Sligh.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  did  they  pay  for  the  hundred  per  cent  or  did 
they  pay  according  to  what  was  used  at  Grand  Rapids  ?  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  Government  had  to  sav  or  where  they  came  out. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Tlie  Government  undoubtedly  paid  for  it.  I  can  get 
that  for  you. 
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Mr*  Frbab.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  received  any- 
thing back,  more  than  the  7  per  cent  that  was  passed  by  the  inspector 
at  Grand  Rapids  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  I  don't  think  they  did,  because  when  those  cars  werv 
shipped  out  there  they  had  settled  for  them  very  rapidly. 

S&.  Freak.  Was  there  anything  usable  that  was  over  and  above 
the  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bligh.  It  was  usable  for  packing  lumber;  there  was  large 
quantities  of  the  liunber  sold  in  Grand  Rapids  there  for  packing, 
pump  purposes,  for  $17.50  and  upward. 

Mr.  Frear.  tip  to  what? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Up  to  $30. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Sligh.  On  an  average,  several  himdred  dollars.  They  paid  all 
the  way  from  $45  up  to -besides  freight,  up  to  over  $500. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  sold  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  $45  freight  was  the  cost  from  the  coast  here  -<>r 
to  Grand  Rapids  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  that  was  $45  at  the  coast;  there  was  some  of  that 
cheap  stuff. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  tell  who  it  was  soM  it  to 
the  Government  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  so  manv  producers  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No.    There  were  a  hundred  out  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  spoke  of  some  of  it  bemg  sold  for  particular  purposes, 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  particular  carload  came  from  Doty. 

Mr.  Frear.  Doty  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  is  not  D-o-u-g-h-t-v.  This  came  from  a  man  by 
the  name  of  D-o-t-y,  the  Doty  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  where  ?    Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  are  out  on  the  coast.  I  thought  it  was  on  tlu> 
bUl.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  report.  But  I  don*t  see  it  here  just  now. 
You  can  readily  ascertain. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  I  understand.  It  came  from  Doty.  Doty  l<  a 
private  business  man. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  connection  did  the  Government  have  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  they  bought  from  him  this  lumber. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  forwarded  it  to  Grand  Rapids  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  secured  it  from  Doty  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  secured  it  from  a  man  named  Doty,  the  Doty 
Lumber  Co.,  located  somewhere  out  there.  This  gives  as  a  reason 
for  the  prices — diagonal  or  cross-grained,  had  less  holes,  worm  hole^. 
etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  what  are  you  reading,  Major? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  carload  of  which  only  7  per  cent  was  good. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  made  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  was  made  by  E.  L.  Spriggs,  the  Government 
inspector,  at  Grand  Rapids.  All  these  others  are  submitted  to  jcn 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  of  the  fact  of  quality  of  the  «trf 
he  had  shipped. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  was  being  shipped  from  Portland,  ()r«p  ' 
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Mr..SLiOH.  That  was  being  shipped  from  Portland  or  other  places 
there  and  in  which  he  claimed  85  to  95  per  cent  was  good,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  not  average,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  This  was  on  what  date  1 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  this  carload  here  was  August  12,  1918. 

Mr.  Fbbar.  The  Government  was  paying,  you  say,  severd  hundred 
dollars;  of  course  it  all  depended  upon  the  various  operations  in 
arriving  at  a  very  high  figure  per  thousand  for  this  airplane  stuflf, 
and  when  it  reached  Grand  Rapids  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
available;  you  say  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  have  given  you  the  total  here  of  the  Grand  Rapids. 
Out  of  6,300,000  there  was  not  more  than  213,000  feet  fit.  And  in 
addition  to  that  there  were  three  carloads  shipped  to  Grand  Rapids 
that  was  so  poor  they  would  not  unload  it  and  they  diverted  it  to 
some  other  point:  I  don't  know  where  it  was  diverted. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  the  Grand  Rapids  Co.  paying  for  that  to 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  paid  all  the  way  from  $45  for  some  short  pieces 
up  to  over  $500.  There  was  some  of  the  lumber  billed  to  them 
over  $500. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  pay  $500  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  charged  up  to  them  on  their 
contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  WeD,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  point  now;  the  contract 
you  spoke  of  this  morning  was  for  $105  for  airplane  stock;  that  is 
what  you 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  specifications  that  were  adopted  at  this  interna- 
tional meeting  in  Washington  in  July  was  on  the  basis  of  $105  for  the 
No.  1,  and  $150  for  wing  beam  stock. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  that  was  the  agreement  up  to  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  for  the  quality  that  conformed  to  No.  1. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  But  in  addition  to  that,  after  Disque  went  out  there, 
he  revised  that  and  he  established  a  price  of  $80  for  some  and  $140 
or  $150  for  another  grade,  and  $200  for  another  grade. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  how  it  was  this  was  billed  to 
the  Grand  Rapids  concern  for  $500;  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
Government  $500. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Thev  did  not  pay  that  for  all  of  it.  Tho^  paid  the 
Government  that  for  some  selected  stock  shipped  to  them  tor  selected 
wing  beam  stock. 

A&.  Frear.  Was  all  under  this  contract  here  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  a  different  quality. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  contract  that  provided  for  $200, 1  understood  that 
was  for  the  best;  what  was  it,  airplane  sock? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  $200  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  best;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  was  it,  unless  there  was  some  separate  contract 
by  the  Government,  they  could  be  compelled  to  pay  $500  ? 
'  Mr.  Sligh.  There  were  plants  in  Grand  Rapids  and  also  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  that  they  were  shipping  immense  quantities  of 
inferior-grade  stock  that  could  not  be  used  for  the  stress  parts  of  a 
machine. 

Mr.  Frear,  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sliqh.  And  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get  out  some  abso- 
lutely clear  stuflF,  a  portion  of  which  was  shipped  to  Grand  Rapids, 
and  thev  charged  them,  I  think,  $540  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Who  charged  them? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Spruce  Division. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Spruce  Corporation? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Later  it  was  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  it  was  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  and  Ui« 
the  Spruce  Corporation. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Later  the  Spruce  Corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  nxed  by  Maj.  Disque,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Or  under  his  authority. 

Mr.  Frear.  Arbitrarily,  or  was  it 

Mr.  Sligh.  Of  course,  arbitrarilv.  They  said,  **We  liave  to  ht>f 
this  immediately.''  Of  course,  they  were  working  on  a  cost-plu^ 
basis;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what  the  cost  was  to  Grand 
Rapids,  as  long  as  they  got  the  stuff  and  had  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  object  of  Portland 

Mr.  Sligh.  As  public  citizens  we  were  interested  in  keeping  the  <wt 
down.  As  long  as  we  had  no  control  for  the  making  of  these  plants 
we  had  to  get  out,  and  it  was  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  of  course  thti 
increased  the  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  Certainly.  Let  me  see  if  I  got  this  correctly.  Thi* 
lumber  was  secured  from  the  various  manufacturers  on  thecoa:»l— 
purchased  by  the  Government — at  what  price,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Sligh.  By  the  Grand  Rapids  Airplane  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  bv  the  Government  at  Portland. 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  I  ^on^t.     There  were  so  many  different  grades. 

Mr.  Frear.  Purchased  by  the  Government  at  that  point  and 
shipped  on;  and  some  of  that  there  was  only  25  per  cent  available. 

Mr.  Sligh.  "Diis  says  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  Government,  through  that  end  of  it,  thf 
Spruce  Corporation,  they  charged  the  people  over  S500f 

Mr.  Sligh.  For  some. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  they  fixed  the  price  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  Grand  Rapids  people — and  I  suppose  tlut 
was  true  of  the  Curtiss  people  also — they  were  under  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract, so  it  did  not  make  any  difference  with  them  what  they  paid, 
because  the  Government  was  paying  them  cost-plus? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  the  idea.  They  were  more  particular  in  repani 
to  the  cost,  not  the  grade. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  they  were  paving  $540  a  thousand  and  shipping 
these  goods  here,  it  did  not  pay  for  tne  cost  of  it,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  didn't  hardly"  pay  the  freight.  I  would  like  to  le*v» 
that  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  originals  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  can  produce  them  if  vou  want  tliem. 

(Which  said  documents  were  marked  bv  the  reporter  tor  i^lenu- 
fication  ''Sligh  Exhibit  A,  August  11,  1919.") 

Mr.  Sligh.  Col.  Disque,  on  page  12,  claims  he  eliminateti  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Frear.  Page  12  of  what? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Competition  in  the  purchase  of  spruce. 
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Mr.  Freab.  I  mean  page  12  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Page  12  of  nis  introductoiy  report,  of  his  introduction 
to  Col.  Griggs's  report. 

Mr.  Freab.  The  report  that  he  sent  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  giving  a  history  of  his  operations. 

Mr.  Freab.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  he  claims  to  have  eliminated  competition.  I 
eliminated  competition  in  July,  four  months  before  Col.  Disque  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  That  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  was 
done  in  this  work 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  time  you  had  that  meeting  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  an  international  delegate? 

Mr.  Sligh.  So  that  is  where  he  not  only  misrepresents  facts,  but 
he  becomes — that  is  where  he  becomes  a  faker  in  trying  to  appropri- 
ate credit  to  himself.  Of  course,  if  it  was  not  a  creditable  thing  he 
would  not  have  tried  to  appropriate  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  before  four  months 

Mr.  Sligh.  Four  months  before  he  came  in  it  was  done.  He  also 
claims  credit,  on  page  13,  for  having  substituted  fir  and  Port  Arthur 
cedar  for  spruce.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  as  I  have  stated,  I  did  that 
work  and  1  placed  orders  for  15,500,000  feet  of  fir  in  September. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  the  matter  you  have  stated  m  your  testi- 
mony this  morning^ 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  And  Italy  had  already  ordered  10,000,000 
feet  previous  to  that. 

Col.  Disc^ue  also  claims,  on  page  15,  25  per  cent  that  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  regard  to  quaUty.  These  are  some  of  the  things,  8  or  10 
claims,  and  they  are  practically  about  all  of  the  claims  he  nas  made 
there,  what  he  claims  credit  for,  and  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to 
credit,  and  he  would  not  have  appropriated  them  and  claimed  them 
unless  he  thought  they  were  creditable;  and  his  testimony  or  his 
statement  on  aJhnost  anything  can  not  be  taken  as  reliable. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  maae  a  statement  this  morning.  Major,  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  labor  troubles  had  been  handled  correctly  and  the 
people  in  Washington  and  Oregon  had  been  given  military  protection 
as  they  requested,  that  the  production  would  have  been  largely 
increased. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what  extent  could  that  production  have  increased 
by  the  lumbering  men  of  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Wny,  after  the  commandeering,  earl^r  in  September, 
when  we  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  by  which  the  millmen 
could  ignore  theur  old  contracts  and  work  for  the  Government,  they 
were  in  a  position  at  that  time  to  have  produced,  with  the  proper  pro- 
tection, at  least  from  four  to  six  million  feet  of  spruce  every  month. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  that  would  be  working  how  many  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  they  were  working  on  a  10-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  If  they  had  been  working  double  time,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  have  increased  that  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  Unquestionably,  unauestionably. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  in  the  wooas  as  well  as  in  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  The  mills  could  have  done  ten  times  that. 
There  were  mills  enough  there  to  have  done  ten  times  that. 
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Mr.  Feeab.  How  many  mills  are  there,  would  you  say  1 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  there  are  hundreds  of  mills.  There  are  about 
400  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  that  coidd  have  cut  on  the  lum- 
ber. You  will  find  that  in  some  of  the  statements  there.  I  have 
given  you  some  facts  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Slioh.  There  never  was  any  justifiable  reason  for  the  building 
of  the  plant  at  Vancouver,  for  tne  reason  they  had  ten  times  more 
mill  capacity  than  they  had  the  spruce.  Right  on  tJiat  point  I  would 
like  to  state  that  originally  that  Vancouver  proposition  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  costing  about  $200,000;  but  this  report  of  Col.  Disque  s 
acknowledges  it  cost  over  $875,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  cost  considerably  over  a  million. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  informed  it  cost  over  a  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  the  figiu-es  here.  What  was  the  necesity  <rf 
cutting  those  logs  and  sending  them  to  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason  whatsoever.  I  had 
recommended  cutting  to  dimension  early  in  June.  Mjr  idea  was  to 
cut  at  the  mills  and  it  could  have  been  done  by  putting  in  a  cross  cut 
and  rip  at  each  mill,  which  could  have  been  done  at  a  comparatiTelT 
small  cost.  And  that  was  ignored.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  October 
I  was  instructed  by  Col.  Waldon,  who  ordered  lumber  for  3,00i> 
Spad  machines  that  the  Government  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  mean  airplane  stuff  for  the  Spad  machines  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  For  the  Spad  machines.  The  Spad  machine  was  & 
French  machine. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  French  fighter? 

Mr.  Sligh.  A  French  &hter.  It  was  the  same  machine  that 
Guynemeyer  used,  and  they  had  samples  in  Washington,  and  it 
was  sent  up  to  Buffalo.  I  went  up  to  Washington  with  Domoy  and 
I  measurea  up  that  machine  myself,  and  I  contracted  and  oniered 
the  lumber,  and  I  sent  the  specincation  for  them  to  cut  in  dimensioo 
lumber  to  that  WiUou^hby  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  m  Willoughby,  Oreg.  I 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  in  Willoughby,  Oreg. ;  and  that  was  the  first 
dimension  stock,  and  they  cut  it  and  the  lumber  was  shipped  m 
November  and  early  in  December,  and  was  all  shipped  to  France 
February  1  or  January. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I* wish  to  go  back  and  hold  for  a  moment  to  that 
question  of  6,000,000  feet  of  spruce  that  could  be  sawed  a  month. 
What  have  you  to  make  that — what  have  you  for  the  basis  of  that: 
that  is,  that  6,000,000  feet  of  spruce  could  be  logged  and  could  be 
sawed  and  gotten  out  in  a  montii  under  the  10-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  conversations  I  had,  conversations  with  Mr.  D«)<y; 
with  Mr.  Hawkins;  with  Mr.  Jayne. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  producer  in  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  All  of  these  are  producers,  yes.  And  letters  I  h$«i 
from  Merrill  Ring  &  Co.  and  from  Alexander  Poison. 

Mr.  Frear.  Poison  was  a  logger  at  Gray's  Harbor. 

Mr.  Sligh.  One  of  them,  yes;  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  logging  at  Quinault's  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  And  personally  and  by  letter  I  was  uJd  thb 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Woxild  this  average  be  6,000,000  feet  every  month  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Every  month, 

Mr.  Frear.  Throughout  the  year? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sk. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  you  say  that  by  doubling  the  capacitj^  of  the 
mills  or  increasing  the  time  so  as  to  have  day  and  night  shifts  and 
increase  the  force  in  the  woods,  what  increase  could  ♦have  been 
added  to  that,  would  you  say;  would  you  estimate? 

Ifc.  Sligh.  Well,  the  mill  capacity  was  ahnost  unlimited,  as  far  as 
that  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  logging  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  increase  could  have  been  made,  as  far  as  employes 
that  could  have  been  placed  upon  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  owners  of  nearly  all  the  Port  Arthur  cedar  on  the 
ccasty  which  you  may  be  familiar  with,  grows  in  a  very  restricted 
district  there—Coos  Bav  Co.,  they  came  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  been  in  financial  trouble.  They 
were  one  of  the  C.  A.  Smith  corporations  and  they  had  become  tied 
up  in  his  failure,  and  they  wanted  a  loan  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  the  Grovemment.  And  which  at  that  time  the 
Government — a  law  had  been  passed  authorizing  advances  under 
proper  security. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  in  passing  advances  were  made  to  a  number 
of  these  companies  in  the  country  working  spruce. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  know  they  were.  They  asked  for  this  advance  of 
$500,000,  and  offered  to  give  ample  security,  and  said  if  that  was 
done  they  would  extend  their  railroad  and  they  would  ajgree  to 
produce — oh,  a  very  large  increase.  It  don't  come  to  my  mind  just 
at  this  minute;  I  think  1  have  a  memorandum  that  I  could  substanti- 
ate it.  This  came  just  about  the  time  that  I  was  superseded  in  this 
work.  They  were  there  at  that  time,  and  I  made  a  written  com- 
munication, recommending  that  this  be  made.  A  few  days  after- 
wards I  was  superseded  and  it  was  turned  over  to  Leadbetter,  and 
instead  of  carrying  out  that  recommendation  he  wired  Col.  Disque 
and  IHsque  wired  back  to  have  it  commandereed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  getting  this  cost  of  production.  If  6,000,000  f«et 
could  be  produced  a  month  of  spruce,  that  is,  this  was  for  airplane 
stock. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Airplane  stock. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  could  be  produced  a  month,  that  would  be  over 
70,000,000  feet  ayear,andbydomg — putting  on  night  crews  or  doubling 
the  crews  in  the  woods;  of  course,  as  far  as  the  rnills  were  conccmecl, 
it  was  immaterial;  they  could,  you  say,  saw  up  any  quantity.  Now, 
by  doubling  the  crews  in  the  woods,  what  would  have  "been  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  production  of  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  probably  doubling  the  crews  would  not  have 
doubled  the  production,  but  it  would  very  largely  increase  it,  probably 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  2,000  men  sent  out  there  under  Disque  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And  added  to 'the  crews  that  were  there  before. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  with  that  number  of  crews  working  there,  do 
you  know  what  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  done  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  WeD,  the  information  that  was  given  me  when  I  wis 
out  West — 1  was  out  West  the  first  of  May,  1918,  and  I  went  down  to 
the  Vancouver  barracks,  and  he  had  2,000  men  at  the  Vancouver 
barracks;  the  sawmill  had  been  in  operation  but  it  was  a  fiuhire  and 
he  had  to  reconstruct  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  Vancouver? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  Vancouver.  They  had  put  in  the  wrong  kind  of 
saws.  They  had  put  in  circular  saws  when  they  should  have  put  in 
band;  and  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  band  saw  and  t 
circular;  and  it  was  being  reconstructed  at  that  time.  It  had  omly 
been  in  operation  a  couple  of  months.  There  were  2,000  men  on  the 
OToimd  there  and  they  were  only  working  about  200  or  300  of  them. 
The  man  in  charge  of  operations  told  me 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  rest  of  them  doing  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Marching  time,  marking  time;  doing  nothing.  Tbej 
were  recorded  at  the  Vancouver  Barracks  there  doing  nothing.  The 
man  running  the  sawmill  told  me  it  did  not  nm  sometimes  6  hours 
or  10  hours.  They  were  building  the  dry  kiln.  If  it  had  run  night 
and  day,  he  said  the  total  force  would  nave  been  about  990  men: 
so  that  two  shifts  would  have  had  use  for  leas  than  1»200  men  if  the? 
wore  running  double  shifts;  but  they  were  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  the  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  useless,  you  say,  because  the  other  shifu 
were  not  occupied  anyhow.  They  could  have  sawed  that  without 
the  use  of  this  Vancouver  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  say  the  Vancouver  mill  was  an  absolute  waata  of 
money. 

Mr."^  Frear.  What  about  the  Toledo  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Toledo  mill,  that  was  not  operated,  waa  itt 

Mr.  FiyEAR.  No.     But  they  used  $800,000  in  constructing  it. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  already  made  the  other  day  shows  that 
If  *the  Vancouver  plant  cost  $1,975,775,  do  you  know  whether  thti 
includes  any  cutting  of  lumber  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  didn't  know  it  cost  as  much  as  that.  I  knew  it  w» 
oyer  a  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Toledo  on  Maumee  Bi^,  according  to  Uup.  o«t 
$821,825.  Was  that  sawmill  necessary,  from  your  standpoint  nr 
oould  the  loggers  have  furnished  it  without? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Those  logs,  of  course,  could  have  been  transportad  u> 
some  other  mill.  That  was  to  cut  the  lumber  of  the  Blod^tt  tract 
was  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  never  got  anything  out  of  the  Blodgett  tract, 
and  this  mill  was  never  in  operation  ana  never  used. 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Blodgett  tract,  as  you  know,  was  paid  for  aft«r 
the  armistice  was  signed. 

^Ir.  Frear.  I  know  it  was.  But  I  want  to  get  some  facts  bm 
you.  The  Simms  Carey  Corporation  received  $3,988,5 11  for  biiildin{ 
a  railroad  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant  40  miles  long.  tt» 
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ship  spruce  40  miles  away.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000  a 
mile,  which  is  a  oontinuation  of  the  Milwaukee  system. 

Mr.  Sligh.  John  D.  Ryan  was  a  director. 

Mr.  Freak.  He  is  connected  with  the  executive  committee,  and 
also  the  board  of  directors,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  director 
of  the  aircraft  activities  at  Washington.  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,  was  it  necessary  to  build  that  railroad  ?    If  so,  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  I  don't  think  my  testimony  would  be  valuable 
to  you  for  that,  for  it  is  all  hearsay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  moment.  If  these  mills  in  operation  could  out 
the  amount  of  spruce  that  was  required 

Wr.  SuGH.  Oh. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  the  loggers  that  could  have  been  employed  were  able 
to  furnish  all  the  logs  that  were  necessary  to  keep  them  employed, 
I  am  asking  what  was  the  purpose  in  building  a  railroad  38  miles 
long  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  a  mile,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000 
witn  another  allowance  down  here — $125,000^— to  ship  spruce  40 
miles  away  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  quoting  from  Maj.  Ray. 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  your  standpoint  it  was  an  absolute  waste  of 
money. 

Mr.  Frear.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  necessity  for  building 
a  railroad  from  Newport  north  and  Newport  south  to  tap  the  different 
sections  of  country  there  for  the  purpose,  as  announced,  of  getting 
out  spruce  ?  Was  there  any,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain,  and  if  so, 
what? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  know  about  that  Newport  proposition.  I  am 
ignorant  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Blodgett  tract  ? 
That  is  about  25  miles  south  of  Newport. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Blodgett  is  a  neighbor  of  mine. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  a  neighbor  of  mine;  we  live  in  the  same  block. 
I  was  informed  when  he  was  there  with  his  attorney,  Mr.  Mark  Norris, 
who  had  been  called  there  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  this.     Mr.  Blodgett  asked  for  $685,000  for  this  tract. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  timber  was  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  was  something  like  600,000,000  timber  on  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  was  of  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Blodgett  gave  me  those  figures  at  the  time,  but  my 
impression  is  about  265,000,000  of  spruce.  That  is  my  recollection 
now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  say,  judging  from  the  estimates  we  have 
that  that  was  all  airplane  stocK  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Oh,  no;  no;  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  proportion  of  airplane  stock  would  that  be 
likely  to  average  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Well,  the  experience  in  regard  to  cutting  spruce  was 
that  the  method  that  was  adopted  only  produced  about  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  airplane  stock. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  if  a  road  was  being  built  25  miles  south  to  strike 
this  Blodgett  tract,  it  would  reach  about  30,000,000  feet  of  spruce, 
according  to  that  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Sligh.  Exactly;  suitable  for  airplane  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  airplane  purposes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  get  back  to  that  Blod^ett  tract,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Blodgett  saw  Disque  on  Disque's  invitation,  and 
Disque  referred  him  to  Col.  Hitchcock.  He  told  me  Hitchcock 
assumed  a  very  dictatorial,  bluflSng  attitude  toward  him,  and  when 
he  made  his  price  of  $635,000  that  Hitchcock  told  him  it  was  not 
worth  that  and  he  would  not  pay  it;  and  he  said  that  he  had  a  friend 
of  his  that  would  buy  the  property  for  $450,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  give  the  name  of  the  friend  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Blodgett  gave  it  to  me  at  that  time.  No,  he  did  not 
give  it  to  me  at  that  time;  that  he  would  pay  $450,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Hitchcock  was  the  man,  the  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Hitchcock  was  the  man  that  did  that  work  under 
Disque. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Blodgett  told  him  he  would  not  sell  it  for  that  pric«^ 
and  he  accused  Blodgett  of  being  impatriotic.  And  Mr.  Blodgett  is 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  in  the  country,  and  it  is  demonstrated: 
and  he  called  him  sort  of  hard  names.  He  told  him  if  he  would  not 
take  that  price  for  it  he  would  see  it  was  commandeered  and  he 
would  not  get  that  much  for  it.  So  Blodgett  told  him  to  go  ahead 
Disque  haa  just  been  called  down  there  by  the  department  to  show 
why  he  was  notgetting  results. 

Mr.  Frear.  when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  about  the  1st  of  July,  1918.  Oen.  Camack 
had  made  a  complaint  to  the  department  that  Disque  was  not  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  Sligh  did,  and  it  was  on  account  of  that  com- 
plaint from  Gen.  Camack,  he  showed  he  had  about  125,000  under  his 
control,  and  we  had  nothing  but  volunteer  labor.  BStchcock  wiwd 
him  from  Portland;  he  wired  Disque,  and  Disque  wired  back  he 
would  commandeer  it.  He  thought  he  would  bluff  Blodgett  into  it 
But  Blodgett  was  a  man  that  could  not  be  bluffed.  He  knew  his 
rights  and  he  knew  he  was  asking  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  Down  to  that  time  had  there  been  any  railroad  buiH— 
down  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Hitchcock  then  said, ' '  If  you  won't  seU  this  for  1450,000 
we  want  you  to  build  a  railroad  in  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Got- 
emment." 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  25  miles  to  Newport  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  know  what  distance  it  was.  It  was  going  U> 
cost  him,  I  think,  $160,000,  something  of  that  kind.  Blodgett  said 
that  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oovemment;  that  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  that  tract.  And  he  refused  to  do  it.  This  was 
carried  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Blodgett  is  familiar  with  all  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Oh,  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  are  matters  he  has  stated  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  simply  for  our  information. 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  gave  me  that  information  in  Portland.  And  afWr 
I  returned  here,  along  about  two  or  three  months  later,  he  called  in« 
to  his  office  and  he  read  over  to  me  a  lot  of  letters  and  correspondence. 
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in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mark  Norris,  in  regard  to  this  matter  before 
they  had  arrived  at  a  settlement,  and  along  about  August,  I  think  it 
was,  when  Disque  found  he  could  not  bluff  him  he  agreed  to  buy  the 
tract  from  him  for  $635,000. 

Mr.  Freab.  How  much  would  that  be  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  SuoH.  Probably  a  little  over  $1  a  thousand;  $1.15. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  For  everything. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  it  was  spruce,"  hemlock,  and  fir. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir;  and  probably  cedar. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  probably  cedar. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  It  was  worth  that.  The  agreement  was  made,  as  soon 
as  Blodgett  got  the  abstracts  all  ready,  that  they  woidd  buy  it. 
WeU,  he  got  his  abstracts  and  he  got  his  title  all  perfected,  and  it  was 
along — ^he  told  me  in  October  some  time,  early  in  October. 

Mr.  Frear.  October,  1918? 

Mr.  Sligh.  October,  1918;  and  he  never  got  his  money  for  it  until 
after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  the  contracts  completed  and  everything  before 
that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  told  me  that  he  had  done  his  part  but  the  contract 
for  the  purchase  had  not  been  consummated  until  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  reason  given  for  not  paying  it  imtil 
after  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No  reason  given.  Of  course,  I  tried  to  pymp  him; 
there  was  rumors  that  he  paid  $25,000  for  it.  But  Mr.  Blodgett  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  that  the  rumor  of  Col.  Disque  was  that 
this  lumber  could  be  resold  and  the  report  of  the  forests  is  that  it 
shoidd  be  retained  under  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  correspondence  will  be  inserted  later  on  in  the 
record.     What  else  do  you  know  about  the  Blodgett  tract? 

Mj.  Sligh.  That  is  substantiallv  all  that  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  railroads  down  there 
to  be  built? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  was  another  tract  that  a  Grand  Rapids  man  was 
interested  in  that  is  un  by  Clallam. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  Northwestern  portion  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  six.  Mr.  Butterneld  of  Grand  Rapids  and  W.  F. 
Keeney  and  the  James  Estate  and  George  Lacey  are  large  owners 
there. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  near  the  coast,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  is  not  near  the  coast.  It  is  more  accessible  to  Puget 
Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  the  sound. 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  built  a  railroad  to  that  and  got  just  to  the  edge  of 
that  when  the  armistice  was  simed.  I  think  that  was  the  St.  Paul 
road,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Keeney  and  Mr.  Butterfield  both 
went  out  there  to  consummate  those  arrangements.     Both  of  those 

fentlemen  are  men  of  the  highest  character  and  integrity;  they  are 
oth  of  them  attorneys,  and  they  have  a  very  high  reputation  in 
Michigan,  and  they  are  both  oi  them  very  good  lawjrers.  Mr. 
Herman  Hitchcock  tried  the  same  bulldozing  tactics  with  them. 
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They  offered  to  sell  him  theu*  spruce  at  S5.  He  offered  them,  I 
think,  $1.50.  And  eventually  they  compromised  by  the  depart- 
ment making  a  contract  to  pay  them  $5. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  Clallam  Coimty  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  That  is  in  Clallam  County;  about  5,000  acres  there: 
they  built  a  road  practically  up  to  their  land,  I  am  told,  but  they  never 
cut  any.  It  was  the  same  bulldozing  tactics  that  he  assumed  to- 
ward Blodgett. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  the  same  bulldozing  tactics.  What  would 
you  say  he  was  trying  to  do;  was  he  trying  to  benefit  anycHie) 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  reason  Blodgett  gave  me  that  he  was  trying  to 
make  the  piu-chase  for  $180,000  less  than  his  price,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  friend  that  would  like  the  property. 

Mr.  Frear.  ^Vnd  resell  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Resell  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  his  iudgment,  then  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  Hitcncock's  proposition,  that  he  had  a  man 
who  would  buy  it  for  $450,000  and  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  given  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Keeney  and  Mr.  Butterfield  had  several  talks  ^ith 
me  but  they  never  gave 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  say  it  was  for  the  Government  or  some  other 
party  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  did  not  sav  whether  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  some 
friend  or  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  Hitchcock  afterwards  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.     He  was  colonel,  and  aften^'ards  made  maji»r. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  afterwards  resign  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  know  that  he  resided.  He  came  from  Cleve- 
land and  was  reported  as  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Newton  D. 
Baker's. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else  do  you  know,  major,  that  is  of—thit 
occurs  to  you  now,  of  any  special  interest  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  think  of  anything  else  just  this  minute. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  some  communications  here  that  I  do  not  care 
to  refer  to  particularly.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Ix>ngacre  report 
made  in  July,  1918,  to  Maj.  Wolf? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  makes  one  or  two  statements,  and  I  want  to  isk 
you  if  you  are  familiar  with  them;  he  was  sent  out  hj  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  talked  with  him  in  my  office,  and  this  is  ms  report,  an<1 
this  is  an  extract  I  am  reading,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  nis  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  this  as  a  Government  inspector  is  right.  He  stys 
in  his  report: 

The  yield  of  airplane  stock  from  both  sawn  and  rived  cants  at  the  cut-up  plant  i  •? 
the  month  of  Marcii,  and  during  which  Lieut.  Walker  chaiiged  the  coaU  8.  r.  D..  vt^ 
19  per  cent  No.  I  wing  beam;  7  per  cent  No.  2  area:  19  per  cent  No.  3  area. 

What  are  the  definitions  to  be  applied  to  those,  *'  19  per  cent  So.  I 
wing  beam'^  that  is,  of  course,  for  the  wing  beam  on  airplanes. 
''Seven  per  cent  No.  2  area/'  what  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Slioh.  No.  2  area,  those  were  specifications  that  were  in- 
stalled by  Col.  Disque  several  months  after  he  was  put  in  chutt 
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there;  and  I  have  a  copy,  I  think,  at  home,  but  I  have  not  here  with 
me,  defining  the  grading. 

Mr.  Freak.  Defining  the  grading? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  19  per  cent  No.  3  area,  that  is  the  system  of 
grading  that  he  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  There  is  an  excess  always  of  short  sizes  that  are 
suitable  for  that  work.  But  the  wing  beam  is  the  long  sizes;  it  has  to 
be  about  18  feet  or  longei ,  and  it  has  to  be  clear,  and  for  which  a  large 
price  has  always  been  paid.  And  then  the  shorter  pieces  can  be 
gotten  out  of  it — that  is,  the  other  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  shorter 
pieces  and  be  eaually  as  good,  the  quality  is  equally  as  good,  but  it 
18  not  as  valuable  because  it  might  be  cut  out  of  slabs  or  something 


Mr.  Frear.  Longaere  says: 

No  lose  of  log  measure  aa  against  board  feet  when  cut  for  plane  operations  above 
14  per  cent. 

Do  you  know  what  he  means  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  assume  by  that  he  claims  they  got  everything, 
except  there  was  14  per  cent  loss  on  the  log  measurement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  is  a  very  extravagant  proposition,  though. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  just  want  the  definitions  and  we  will  come  to  the 
point  of  your  passing  judgment  upon  it  later.  This  was  a  Govern- 
ment inspector  sent  out  there  [reading]: 

Test  of  yield  No.  1  and  No.  2  selected  spruce  might  be  Mr.  Breeze's  plan  during 
the  week  b^inning  April  1 — 

Let  me  say  Mr.  Breeze  is  George  E.  Breeze,  and  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  governor  in  West  Virginia,  and  he  is  an  owner  of  several 
spruce  sawmills  in  operation. 

Breeze  had  a  different  plan.  Test  of  yield,  No.  1  and  No.  2  selected  spruce  might 
be  Mr.  Breeze's  plan  during  the  week  beginning  April  1,  24.3  No.  1  wing  beam; 
53.3  No.  2  and  3  area;  77.6  total. 

Now,  he  says  here — and  this  important  for  us  by  way  of  informa- 
tion : 

Note. — ^This  test  was  from  commercial  logs,  and  the  overrun  in  board  feet  as  against 
log  measure  was  20  per  cent.  This  means  a  difference  in  results  between  cants 
developed  into  lumber.  Their  cut-out  plant  had  a  loss  of  14  per  cent  on  commercial 
logs  developed  into  lumber,  was  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  or  a  net  gain  of  30  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  commercial  log  as  a  basis. 

Do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Sliqh.  Yes;  I  get  what  he  means, 

Mr-.  Frear.  He  states: 

Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  tree  from  which  rived  cants  are  taken  will  be  left  in  the 
woods,  leaving  an  extraordinar>'  amount  of  waste  and  may  be  destroyed  from  forest  fires. 

Just  talking  on  the  riving  proposition.     Now,  he  states  further 
in  his  report: 
Assuming  that  one  of  the  Porter  Bros,  was  correct  in  his  statement — 

Porter  Bros,  were  contractors. 
Mr.  Sligh.  I  know  them. 
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Mr.  Fbear  (reading): 

That  operations  would  deliver  under  his  contract  of  January  1,  30,000.000  feet  ^ 
rived  cants.  This  would  mean  that  in  the  district  covered  by*  their  operation  th<r* 
is  approximately  1,140,000,000  feet  of  standing  spruce  timber. 

That  is,  where  Porter  Bros,  were  operating? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab  (reading) : 

Following  their  operations  along  the  line  of  previous  astimatea  gives  the  folIoiriLj 
results  approximately: 
Thirty  million  feet  of  rived  cants,  at  $130 — 

That  was  the  price  out  there.     [Continuing  reading:] 

$3,000,000. 

Sawing,  at  $15  a  thousand,  $450,000;  or  $4,350,000  for  that— 

It  says  30,000;  it  means  30,000,000.     He  says  that — 

Fifteen  million  feet  of  airplane  timber,  275,000  board  feet  log  measure. 

That  is  what  they  get  out  of  it,  as  I  understand.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  got  that  clear  or  not.  I  am  willing  yon  shotild 
take  this  statement,  and  I  wiU  add  this  to  it,  and  you  can  mak(> 
your  explanation  for  us.  I  expect  to  have  him  later  before  th^ 
committee,  but  I  want  your  opinion  as  well  on  it.  He  takes  Breew* 
system  and  he  says  627,000,000  feet  of  commercial  logs  at  *3i'' 
reaches  $1,881,000;  sawing,  at  $15,  the  same  rate,  $940,500:  a  t^ta! 
of  $2,821,500. 

Mr.  Sligh.  He  claims  that  was  actual  results  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  know  whether  he  claims  the  actual  results  ««r 
whether  it  is  estimated.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  the  difference 
between  $4,350,000  with  the  plans  that  were  being  pursued 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  plan  as  proposed  would  reach  $2,821.(H"' 
Then  he  gives  an  additional  statement  here;  it  is  not  very  long:  I 
believe  I  will  read  it,  and  I  believe  I  would  like  to  have  your  explan»- 
tion  to  the  committee  if  you  can  give  it  to  us.  Quoting  from  the 
report: 

There  was  delivered  to  the  various  spruce  districts  of  Orc^n  and  Waahinstoo  dunu 
the  12  months  ending  April  1,  1918— the  first  11  months  actual  figures,  the  Iwt  mi 
mated  by  Mr.  Longacre,  of  the  bureau  of  forestry-  of  Portland — approxilB•lr^ 
350,000,000  feet  of  commercial  spruce  logs.  Assuming  that  65  per  cent,  Brrer*  * 
estimate — 

This  is  a  practical  logger.     [Continuing  reading:] 

were  No.  1  and  No.  2  commercial  logs,  the  same  will  yield  113.750,000  feel  nf  at- 
plane  spruce  lumber,  properly  manufactured,  inspected,  and  used. 

That  is  during  the  year.     [Continuing  reading:] 

I  understand  that  the  Grovemment^s  requirement  at  the  present  time  is  app^-^i 
mately  220,000,000  feet  per  annum  of  aiiplane  spruce  lumber:  we  would  myt  ' 
double  the  present  natural  supply  of  spruce  logs  to  obtain  requirements.  In  ^ir«  '* 
the  fact  that  mills  are  already  in  operation  that  could  manufacture  a  laiige  tncTSwr 
over  this  amount,  and  with  only  logging  production  speeding  up  the  wndeftaitr; 
does  not  seem  impossible  by  any  means. 

In  other  words,  he  states  at  the  present  time:  that  is,  before  th/e^ 
railroads  were  built,  before  the  X'ancouver  cut-up  plant  was  built 
before  the  cut-up  plant  at  Port  Angeles,  the  cost  of  which  was  in  Ik*- 
neighborhood,  I  think,  of  a  million  dollars,  before  the  cut-up  plant  »i 
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Toledo,  which  it  was  shown  was  over  $800,000,  and  these  various  rail- 
roads— that  at  that  time  the  v  were  producing  or  could  produce  at  that 
time  113,000,000  feet,  and  they  could  double  that  by  increasing  the 
logging  operations.  Now,  that  accords  with  your  own  judgment,  as 
I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Sliqh.  They  have  had  a  sawmill  capacity  for  doing  this. 

Mr.  Frbab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  us  about  that  distinction  that 
he  makes  there,  if  you  can,  between  those  figures  I  gave? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  don't  like  to  testify  in  regard  to  anything  that  I 
don't 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  testifv.  I  am  asking  you  to 
explain  what  his  method  of  computation  is,  if  you  can  do  it.  This  is 
from  an  official  report  as  rendered  Maj.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  is  always  an  increase  between  log  scale  and  the 
sawing  scale. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Which  will  run  anywhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
increase.  That  is,  when  a  log  is  sawed  up  it  will  produce  10  to  20 
pre  cent  more  than  the  log  scale. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Why,  the  reason  is,  under  modem  methods  where  they 
are  using  band  saws  there  is  less  curve  than  there  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  less  waste. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Less  waste.  When  they  used  to  use  the  old  saw  we 
take  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  by  sawing.  Now  it  takes  out  less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  And  there  is  always  a  consequent  increase 
between  the  sawed  lumber  and  the  log  scale.  That,  I  think,  is  rea- 
sonable. But  my  judgment  would  be  that  he  is  exaggerating  the 
amount  of  airplane  lumber  that  he  secured  by  these  methods.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  just  how  much,  because  a  man  could  not 
unless 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  not  what  he  secured  but  what  could  be  secured 
under  the  conditipns,  the  two  different  plans  proposed. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Under  this  proposition  there  is  48  per  cent  here  that 
he  claims  could  have  been  gotten  out  of  a  log  in  one  and  48  in  another. 

Mr.  Frear.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  was  it,  by  the  process  that  was 
being  pursued,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  75  out  by  the  process 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  think  they  are  botn  of  them  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Frear.  Extravagant? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  lumber  was  sawed  at  the  Willoughby  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  Longacre  was  a  practical  logger  for  20 
years,  he  states  in  his  report. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  that  is  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
other  man.  The  spruce  that  was  sawed  to  dimension  at  the  Will- 
oughby  mill  imder  the  order  I  sent  out  in  October,  for  shipment  to 
France,  produced  about  25  per  cent.  That  is,  out  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  spruce  we  got  25  per  cent  of  airplane  lumber.     And  the  Spad 
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machine  was  a  small  machine,  with  only  28  foot  spread;  the  win^ 
beams  were  shorter,  and  all  the  material  was  less,  and  we  could  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  good  stuff  for  the  Spad  machine  than  we  could 
for  a  larger  machine;  and  the  total  production  by  the  Willou^br 
Mill  Co.  was  about  25  per  cent.  That  was  the  first  dimension  stiifr 
cut. 

Mr.  Freab.  What  became  of  the  other  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That,  of  coiu^e,  used  to  go  in  tor  other  purposes.  It 
went  into  rejects,  box  lumber  and  culls,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  caused  by  the  knots  ana  the  grain  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  and  the  pitch  pockets  and  spirals,  and  various 
defects,  which  were  excluded;  probably  some  by  the  rapid  growth. 
We  are  restricted  to  eight  rings  to  an  inch:  and  anything  lar^  thin 
that  was  thrown  out.  But  from  my  knowledge  I  would  say  it  woold 
be  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get  the  76  per  cent  out  of  a  Jog  of 
airplane  lumber. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  here  with  me  also  the  statement  made  by  Mr.- 
I  think  his  name  is  Suzzelo. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  of  the  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Frear.  Suzzelo  made  a  voluminous  report  to  his  third  aausUat 
, secretary  of  war;  have  you  read  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  probably  was  made  out  there;  I  don't  know  I  .*t 
that  is  important.  What  do  you  sum  up  as  to  the  conditions,  in 
your  judgment,  that  occurred  out  there  under  Mr.  Disque's  roani^ 
ment  in  regard  to  his  failiure,  that  he  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  cutttnp 
of  spruce  and  the  handlling  of  the  operations,  the  building  of  railwajs, 
and  various  things  that  he  did,  so  far  as  you  gathered,  judging  from 
your  experience  as  a  man  who  had  charge  of  this  airplane-productk-n 
work — the  spruce  production  work — prior  to  Leadbetter  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Why,  Col.  Bisque's  whole  operations  were  the  result  - 
of  his  ignorance.     He  absolutely  knew  nothing  about  the  busioe* 
I  and  he  could  not  acquire  it  in  a  few  minutes.     But  his  general  in- 

competency as  an  executive,  his  expenditures  were  wasteful  An«i 
extravagent.     I  think  they  were  criminally  wasteful. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  spent  but  there  accori- 
ing  to  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  According  to  his  report,  they  spent  over  S48,000,UU). 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  little  over  $48,000,000,  ac^cording  to  the 
report  we  have  here  on  the  spruce-production  section. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  it  was  a  wicked  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  and  absolutely  xmjustified  and  unwarrantod  and  nerer 

Eroduced  the  results  that  half  that  money  would  have  produced  if  ^ 
ad  been  conducted  on  business  principles. 
I  Mr.  Frear.  You  are  aware,  are  you,  as  was  testified  by  the  U»* 

I  witness  who  was  on  this  morning,  that  Disque  gave  to  the  soldien  - 

that  is,  the  regular  soldiers  in  service — the  same  rate  or  a  cwttm 

I  rate  of  compensation 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  you  stated,  I  believe,  after  a  conference  with  Letii- 
better  and  Gompers. 
Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 
I  Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  or  do  tuq 

know  anything  about  what  the  conditions  were  before,  if  ther  K*«i 
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sufficient  protection  out  there — ^military  protection — to  have  handled 
it  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  If  they  had  had  military  protection  and  it  was  repre- 
sented to  us  that  not  to  exceed  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
among  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  the  rest  of  the  men  wanted  to  work;  if  they  had 
miUtary  protection  there,  and  the  rest  in  the  woods  were  exempted,  if 
it  was  recommended,  why,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
put  soldiers  into  the  fielcl,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Now,  it  is  undisputed,  I  take  it,  that  Maj.  Disque,  or 
Gol.  Disque,  had  30,000  soldiers  there. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  had  them  work,  and  fchey  were  exempted ;  and  they 
were  working  in  the  woods  at  civil,  or  tihe  same — similar  compensation 
to  them  paid  to  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Sligh.  When  Col.  Disgue  was  originally  sent  out  there  and 
demand  made  for  troops,  Maj.  Ludlow  was  sent  to  some  of  the  en- 
campments and  others  were  sent  to  France,  and  one  officer  was  sent 
to  Battle  Creek.  I  had  a  son-in-law  who  was  at  Battle  Creek  who 
had  passed  through  the  training  camps  and  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  an  Artillery  company  and  wno  was  located  there  at  that 
time.  When  the  demand  was  made  for  so  many  hundred  men  from 
Battle  Creek  to  go  into  the  woods  they  asked  for  volunteers,  and  Capt. 
Miller  was  in  a  position  to  know,  and  when  they  came  to  his  company, 
which  thev  had  something  like  180  men,  they  asked  for  volimteers 
and  nobody  volunteered,  so  they  made  a  selection  out  of  the  Battle 
Creek  camp,  and  they  picked  out  the  poorest  men  and  sent  them  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  work  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  To  work  in  the  woods.  They  took  those  that  were 
most  efficient  and  competent,  and  they  were  afterwards  sent  over- 
seas, and  as  nobody  wanted  to  volunteer  they  picked  out  the  poorest 
fellows  and  sent  them  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reasons  occurred  to  you — and  I  am  asking  you 
because  of  your  connection  with  this  work,  I  assume  you  had  some 
knowledge  of  conditions — ^what  reason  occurs  for  the  payment  to 
men  who  were  soldiers  in  service,  working  for  the  Government,  for 
limiting  their  time  to  specific  hours,  fixing  their  compensation  at  the 
same  time  as  civilian  employees  who  presumably  were  exempt  from 
military  service,  when  2,000,000  men  were  over  in  France  at  tJbe  time 
fighting  without  limitation  of  hours  and  at  $1  a  day,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  enlisted  men  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Sugh.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  entirely  unwarranted,  and  the 
only  justification  that  Col.  Disque  would  have  for  it  was  his  agree- 
ment, Of  satisfactory  arrangement,  that  he  made  with  Samuel 
Gompers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  think  that  boys  who  were  over  in  France 
under  fire,  and  I  speak  very  feelingly  of  this,  for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time,  working  both  day  and  night,  should  have  been  placed  in 
that  position  by  tnis  Government,  while  these  men  out  in  the  coast 
were  exemptecf  from  any  dangerous  employment  and  were  to  be 
given  the  same  rate  of  compensation,  which  ran  from  $3.50  to  $8  a 
aay,  I  believe  the  last  witness  testified,  and  in  addition  to  that  had 
their  accident  insurance  paid  by  the  Government  under  the  cost-plus 
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contracts  made  with  the  Porter  Co.,  the  Spruce  Co.,  and  others:  do 
you  believ^e  in  that? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Most  emphaticaUy,  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  And  you  believe  the  only  reason  for  that  was  by  agree- 
ment with  one  of  the  labor  leaders  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Sligh  1 
'  Mr.  Sligh.  Nothing  that  I  know  of .  ^ 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  will  excuse  you  now  for  the  time  being,  a»I 
put  on  Maj.  Morley,  who  has  been  called  as  a  witness. 

(Mr.  Sligh  was  temporarily  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  JOHN  £.  M0ELE7. 

(The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  initials,  Major  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEYi  John  E,  Morley. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  am  an  attomejr;  practicing  attorney. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  Cleveland,  Ohiof 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  attorney  for  the  Spruce  Production  G>.. 
as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Spruce  Production  C^. 
after  it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  The  corporation  was  organized,  as  I  recall  it,  some- 
time, I  should  say,  in  August,  1918,  but  it  did  not  function  or  ^e; 
under  way  to  take  over  the  activities  of  tiie  Spruce  Production  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department  until  the  1st  of  November,  just  before 
the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  that  it  was  the  Spruce  Production  DivisioD. 
known  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  a  corporation  was  organized  for,  what  wts 
it,  $200,000? 

Mr.  Morley.  The  authorized  capital  was  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  not  that  the  amount  they  were  authorised  w 
raise  under  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds!  My  impression  w&< 
$100,000  capital. 

Mr.  Morley.  My  recollection  is  the  authorized  capital  of  tLv 
corporation  was  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  subscribed  for  the  camtal  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  The  director  of  Aircraft  Production  subscribed  i*^: 
all,  except  the  qualifying  shares. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tnere  were  four  or  five  other  directors. 

Mr.  Morley.  My  recollection  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  just  took  a  nominal  subscription,  so  as  to  qoali^ 
them. 

Mr.  Morley.  They  subscribed  each  for  a  share  of  stock. 

Mr.  Frear.  Xow,  that  is  introductory.  I  would  rather  for  you  t. 
explain — the  Secretary  of  War  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  wu 
present,  and  to  have  you  give  all  the  information  you  could.  IfVoc 
wiU  recite  briefly  about  the  way  the  matter  was  handled,  so  far  as 
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the  legal  branch  is  concerned,  and  anjrthing  else  that  would  be  of 
mf ormation  for  the  committee  at  this  time,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  first  hand. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me,  not  knowing 
what  you  do  want  ? 

Mr.  Fbear.  I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  state  briefly,  of  course  it  is 
an  xmusual  proceeding  to  handle  it  in  that  way,  there  is  no  question 
in  oiur  minds  on  that,  but  if  you  will  outline  for  us  briefly  what  the 
situation  was  about  the  oi^anization  of  this  company,  and  what 
they  did  so  far  as  they  came  under  your  observation. 

Mr.  MoRLET.  I  have  not  been  in  attendance  on  this  hearing  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Then,  I  will  ask  ^ou  questions,  if  you  prrf er  it.  I  am  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  desires  information  generidly,  and  not 
equipped  by  studhjr  or  experience  to  go  into  detaib. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  From  what  I  heard  of  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Sligh, 
in  the  last  few  minutes — I  only  came  in  a  half  hour  ago — ^I  thmk  he  is 
conveying  an  entirely  false  impression  to  the  conunittee.  I  think 
he  is  a  sorehead,  and  so  far  as  1  can  see  has  done  all  in  his  power 
ever  since  he  was  relieved  to  bring  the  operations  of  the  Government 
out  there  into  contempt  and  handicap  them  in  every  way,  and  his 
testimony  would  so  indicate  from  what  I  have  heard  here. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Of  course,  with  the  training  you  have  had,  a  man 
who  has  been  qualified  by  study  and  experience  to  act  for  the  Spruce 
Production  Corporation  out  there,  you  realize  that  is  not  testimony. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  realize  what  I  have  heard 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  is  the  position  the  committee  is  called  upon  to 
pass,  and  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  realize  it. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Will  you  tell  us  the  truth.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  ascertain  from  your  standpoint. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  am  here  to  give  you  any  information  you  desire. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Maj.  Sligh,  of  his  own  motion,  testifying  here,  has  given 
us  the  information  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment.  We  want 
yours. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  anything  you  want  that 
I  can. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  riving  of  logs? 
You  s^  his  testimony  is  false. 

Mr.  MOBLEY.  Very  Httle. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  How  do  you  know  his  testimony  is  false  about  riving 
of  logs  2 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Tell  the  committee — ^you  are  here  as  an  expert,  because 
you  saj  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  this  business  tor  many 
years  is  fabe;  we  want  you  to  tell  us  why;  you  are  a  lawyer — what 
percentage  of  the  logs  that  go  into  the  airplane  timber,  what  was 
the  expense.  Giaracterize  it  you  choose ;  we  want  to  ^et  the  informa- 
tion. 1  ou  have  stated  here  your  judgment  of  his  testimony;  we  want 
to  know  whether  your  judgment  is  right. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  w.  Frear,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy 
with  this  committee.  I  am  here  to  testify  to  anything  that  I  know, 
any  questions  that  you  might  ask. 
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Mr.  Lea.  If  I  may  make  a  statement  here,  so  Mr.  Moriey  nuv 
imderstand:  The  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  been  heartily  coopermtai^ 
m  the  work  of  the  committee,  when  upon  the  stand,  or  just  upon 
leaving  the  stand,  particularly  requested  this  committee  to  call  you 
as  a  witness,  and  I  assume  that  that  is  the  reason  the  chairman 
called  you.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  thought  you  had  some 
information  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  conmuttee,  and  you 
have  not  got  it,  perhaps  the  Secretary  was  misinformed;  but  I  wanted 
you  to  know  it  was  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Wtr. 
as  I  understand  it,  that  arrangements  were  made  for  you  to  testify 
here  to-day.     Is  that  right,  ]k&.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Secretary  Baker  made  the  request  for  you  to  testify, 
and  I  immediateljr  wired  ypu;  it  was  entirely  at  his  suggestion.  Tfie 
committee  has  no  information;  we  want  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Along  what  lines  ? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  tell  us;  we  assume  he 
communicated  with  you. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  it  was  with  reference  to  the  attem{>t  of  the 
Government  to  get  spruce  on  the  coast;  that  is  tiie  impression  I  got. 

Mr.  MoBLET.  Is  it  your  desire  that  I  give  a  brief  narration  of  mj 
connection  with  the  enterprise,  what  I  know  about  it,  and  my  obser- 
vations since  I  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Fbeab.  I  would  assume  this;  we  are  just  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  you,  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  has  conmiunicated  with  you. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Has  he  not. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Mr.  Baker  was  before  the  committee  two  dav^. 
testifying,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two  days,  he  said  he  Wi>uld 
be  pleased  to  have  you  come  before  the  committee,  because  you  were 
the  attorney  for  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation.  Anytning  you 
think  woula  enlighten  the  committee  we  would  be  glad  to  get.  ^^ 
place  no  limitations,  and  will  let  you  state  in  your  own  way,  except 
with  the  natural  interrogatories  that  would  come  up  during  roar 
recital. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  facts  in  connection  with  the  spnoe 
situation  on  the  coast;  of  course,  if  you  do  not  know  any  facts  about 
it,  I  assume  the  Secretary  had  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  MoBLET.  I  feel  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  was  in  touch  with 
it,  but  to  tell  all  the  facts,  you  must  see,  would  be  a  very  lengthy 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Let  me  ask  you  questions  then.  I  did  not  know  but 
what  you  had  been  communicated  with. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  No. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  You  were  employed  there  as  the  attorney  for  the 
Spruce  Production  Corporation? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Let  me  interrupt  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  didn*t  p» 
out  there  under  any  employment  at  all. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  State  what  you  position  was;  tell  us. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  when  I  went  out  there— detailed  and  sent  out  there. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Simply  ui  the  capacity  of  a  commissioDed  officer 
in  the  Air  Service.  I  had  had  some  small  experience  in  a  miUtary 
way  in  my  younger  days,  and  like  most  everyone  ebe,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  tnat  had  any  military  experience,  1  was  desirous  of  plarms 
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it  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  I  did  so  when  the  war  broke 
out.     I  seemed  to  be  too  old  to  get  in  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  others  of  us  in  the  same  position.  . 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  In  the  fall  of  1917,  I  think  it  was,  about  the  1st  of 
October,  I  had  a  telegram  from  the  War  Department — I  forget  just 
what  officer — ^wanting  to  know  if  I  would  accept  a  conunission  in  the 
Signal  Corps.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Signal  Corps,  it  was 
not  my  line.  I  had  been  an  old  Cavalry  man  for  many  years,  and  it 
didn't  seem  hardly  the  thing  I  should  leave  my  family  and  go  into 
something  I  did  not  know  anything  about.  When  I  began  to  mquire 
in  it,  I  found  he  wanted  me  to  go  in  connection  with  this  spruce  work 
in  the  Northwest,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  me  as  though  I  was  exactly 
fitted  for  that.  I  didn't  know  much  about  the  lumber  business, 
although  I  was  bom  in  a  lumber  State,  Michigan,  and  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  it  in  one  way  and  another,  but  from  a  practical  stand- 

Soint,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  lumber  business,  so  I 
edined  at  that  time.  I  did  not  feel  right  about  it,  because  I  felt 
I  ought  to  do  anything  I  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  so  later  on,  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  I  think  in  February,  before  the  spring,  I  met  Gen. 
Disgue  on  his  way  east. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  a  general  then  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  At  that  time  he  was  a  colonel.  He  had  been  in 
Cleveland  when  he  was  in  the  Regular  Army  overseeing  the  work  of 
the  National  Guard  Cavalry,  and  m  that  way  had  known  about  me, 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  way  I  had  become  known  to  him 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  position  in  the  guard  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  In  the  National  Guard,  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  in  the  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  I  met  Gen.  Disque,  and  he  again  urged 
me  to  come  out.  He  said  he  was  desirous  of  having  men  who  not 
only  had  military  experience,  but  also  experience  in  lousiness  matters, 
and  on  whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
have  me  come  out  and  so  I  said  I  would.  Eventually  a  commission 
was  issued;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  about  it,  because  those 
matters  are  slow  in  Washington,  as  everyone  knows;  for  several 
months  I  was  up  in  the  air,  between  hay  and  grass,  not  knowing 
when  I  would  be  ordered  in  the  service.  I  had  my  own  affairs,  which 
were  perhaps  of  some  importance. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  know  what  he  wanted  me  to  do 
was  to  look  after  their  legal  matters. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Secretary  of  War  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Nothing,  whatsoever,  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  if  he  had  recommended  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No.  I  know  Air.  Baker,  as  other  citizens  in  Cleve- 
land do.     I  am  a  Repubhcan,  however,  and  not  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  poUtics  are  what,  Maj.  SUgh  ? 

Maj.  Sligh.  They  have  been  a  httle  mixed;  I  was  a  Repubhcan 
and  then  a  Democrat,  and  I  am  a  Roosevelt  Repubhcan  now. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  only  made  that  reference  to  my  connection  with 
this  enterprise  in  order  to  obviate  any  impression  that  I  was  an  em- 
ployee; of  coui-se,  as  an  employee  I  was  an  officer  in  the  Army,  and 
commissioned,  and  ordered  to  report  at  the  Vancouver  Barracks  to 
the  commanding  officer,  and  I  did  so  on  the  first  week  of  July,  1918, 
and  when  I  reported  there  I  was  assigned  to  duty  as  manager  of  the 
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legal  department,  much  to  my  disappointment,  finding  I  had  to  c<m- 
tinue  in  the  practice  of  law.  I  continued  as  manager  of  the  1^1 
department  tnrou^hout  my  connection  with  the  Spruce  ProducdoD 
Division,  although  after  the  Spruce  Production  Oorporation  was 
organized  and  took  over  the  functions  of  the  War  Department  there, 
I,  like  other  officers,  was  assimed  to  duty  with  that  corporation,  and 
acted  as  its  legal  counsel  untu  I  was  discnarged,  some  time  in  Marth. 

Mr.  Feear.  Of  1917? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  1917. 
_  Mr.  Fbear.  Then  you  were  connected  out  there  about  seven  or 
eight  months,  Jiily  to  March. 

Mr.  Moblet.  Well,  late  in  March.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
know  what  the  conunittee  wants  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Fbear.  What  was  the  character  of  your  duties?  Did  joa 
pass  upon  contracts  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  drew  the  contracts  for  the  real  estate,  made  con* 
tracts,  had  chaise  of  procuring  the  rights  of  way  for  railroads,  giTe 
general  legal  advice  on  all  questions  that  came  up;  had  to  do  with 
the  bringing  of  suits  when  it  became  necessary  to  condemn  property 
in  some  instances,  and  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  conmiandii^  officer 
and  was  called  in  conference  with  him  on  many  questions  on  whi^h 
he  wanted  m^^  judgment  from  a  business  standpoint,  as  well  as  leg«i 
standpoint,  ana  so  with  all  the  other  heads  of  tne  department,  I  met 
with  them  and  consulted  with  them  as  a  lawyer  does,  in  these  da]n». 
when  a  lawyer  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  a  trial  lawyer 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  assistance  on  the  attorneys'  staff ' 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes.  I  was  called  upon  to  reorganize  the  leeai 
department.  In  the  first  instance  they  nad  none ;  Capt.  Oookingham 
1  think  he  was  promoted  to  a  captamcy  when  I  got  there,  a  local 
Portland  lawyer,  had  been  acting  as  contracting  onicer  for  the  divi- 
sion out  there,  preparing  contracts,  and  gave  some  legal  advice,  bot 
the  legal  phase  of  things  had  broadened  extremely,  as  it  does  to 
ftny  big  industrial  enterprise,  and  they  needed  a  lar^  organization, 
and  perhaps  a  man  with  more  experience  than  Cookinghiun  had.  ami 
I  organized  that  department,  of  which  Cookingham  was  one,  and 
there  was  perhaps  nve  or  six  commissioned  officers,  lawyers,  wb* 
were  in  my  department,  and  acted  as  assistants  to  me.  as  wdl  as 
some  enlisted  men,  clerks,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  duties  outside  of  what 
you  have  stated;  was  there  any^thing  outside  of  the  office  proper  y«u 
were  required  to  do;  and  if  so,  what? 

Mr.  Morley.  As  a  general  adviser.  Of  course  there  were  innumer- 
able things  coming  up  in  connection  with  all  sorts  of  problems,  a> 
you  know,  and  I  was  ousy  all  day  long,  and  at  night  as  well. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  you  earned  your 
salary  as  a  major  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  We  had  no  judge  advocate,  because  we  were  not  * 
tactical  division,  and  ordinarily  many  problems  that  would  ha^e 
been  handled  bv  that  division  were  handled  by  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  an}^  thing  to  do  \nth  courtsHSiarlial  t 

Mr.  Morley.  No;  except  I  lookea  over  the  testimony  and  gave 
some  advice  in  regard  to  some  matters,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
those  matters. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  I  am  asking  you  this  purely  for  infonnation:  Did  you 
know  of  the  case  of  a  man  named  Davies;  do  you  know  anytmng 
about  that  case  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  interpretation  of  it, 
because  we  ha\e  no  information,  except  as  it  has  come  through  the 
press. 

Mr.  MoBLET.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  case,  and  only  knew 
about  it  in  so  far  as  I  saw  something  about  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  1  thought  you  had  something  officially  to  do  in  passing 
upon  the  record  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  can  teU  the  committee,  if  it  desires,  in  a  general 
way,  of  my  understanding  of  what  that  matter  was. 

Sir.  Fbeab.  We  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Some  rumors  have  been  brought  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Gen.  Disque — ^he  may  have  been  a  colonel  at  that  time,  I  do 
not  recall — that  charges  of  grafting  had  been  made  against,  I  believe, 
the  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  some  of  its  employees,  in  connection  with  the 
work  that  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.  was  doing  in  connection  with  the 
Spruce  Production  Division,  and  the  mattei  was  referred  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  to  run  down  and  see  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  it,  any  foimdation  for  those  rumors,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  intelligence  department,  among  others,  I  don't  know  how  many 
were  sent  down  or  had  anything  to  do  with  running  down  those 
rumors,  but  among  others,  this  man  Davies,  who  was  an  enlisted  man, 
taken  into  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  sent  down  there  to 
Newport,  I  think,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Warren  Spruce  Co. 
were,  to  investigate  into  the  truth  of  those  rumors.  The  young  man 
apparently  seems  to  have  acted  in  an  indiscreet  way,  in  telling  a 
niunber  of  people  what  he  was  down  there  foi*  instead  of  keepmg 
under  cover  what  he  was  doing,  as  an  intelligence  man  shoulo,  or 
detective,  and  furthermore,  instead  of  running  down  these  chaiges, 
and  getting  information  about  them,  he  began  to  make  a  nimxber  of 
statements  or  charges  himself,  about  various  people,  and  made  state- 
ments with  reference  to  some  officers. 

Mi..  Fbeab.  That  is  statements  derogatory? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Charging  them  with  malfeasance,  anything  of  that 
character  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  don't  recall  now  what  statements  he  is  said  to  have 
made.  At  any  rate,  his  iisefidness  was  at  an  end,  apparently,  as  an 
investigator. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Let  me  ask  at  that  point:  Did  he  make  any  report? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  I  do  not  think  he  got  to  that  point.  When  it  was 
found  he  was  going  around  making  these  statements  about  some 
people,  and  it  became  generally  known  what  he  was  there  for,  and 
nis  conduct  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  some 
chaiges  were  filed  agamst  him,  and  he  was  tried  by  couit-martial. 
What  ultimately  became  of  the  trial,  1  do  not  know.  I  think  in  the 
first  instance  he  was  convicted,  but  whethei  there  was  any  further 
review  of  the  case,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Whether  rightly  or  not,  as  he  was  in  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and  assuming  he  was  there  to  make  study  of  the  condi- 
tions, whether  he  construed  his  duties  rightly  or  wrongly  I  suppose 
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is  a  matter  to  be  determined,  but  he  was  in  that  employment  tnd 
engaged  in  that  duty,  wasn't  he? 

Sir.  MoRLEY.  As  an  investigator. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  an  investigator  of  the  Intelligence  Department  i 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Then  he  was  tried  by  coxu't-martial,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  the  sentence  was  waived  or  annulled, 
as  I  understand.     Is  that  right. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  I  do  not  recall.  Of  course,  the  Spruce  Produc- 
tion Division,  as  a  division,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  the  court- 
martial  matters  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  looked  over  court-martial 
matters;  they  just  came  to  my  attention  as  you  spoke;  I  had  for- 
gotten-about  it  myself.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  different  inter- 
ests, around  throughout  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  if  so,  to  wfcat 
extent  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  think  I  got  to  be  familiar  with  the  situation  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  travel  around  any? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  did  some  traveling,  but  of  course,  most  of  the^* 
men  came  into  Portland  who  had  business  with  the  division,  and  I 
had  to  do  with  matters  of  contract,  and  various  (juestions  that  werf 
arising  frequently;  of  course,  I  had  daily  meetings  with  member^ 
of  the  staff,  and  1  think  I  got  to  know  the  situation  prettv  well  out 
there,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  you  want  my  opimon  about,  any- 
thing that  I  can  enlighten  the  committee  on,  as  to  the  result  of  whit 
was  done,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Simms-C'arey 
contract  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  contract  for  building  the  railway  fn>ro 
Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  railroad  was  not  jt»t 
merely  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant;  it  atso  extended  fion 
the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  over  to  Lab 
Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  miles ;  I  should  think 
12  or  15  miles,  anyway. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimonjr  is  that  there  were  38  miles  of  railway. 
that  was  the  length  of  the  railway,  and  as  it  ran  from  30  to  40  mile* 
before  it  struck  this  place;  you  are  familiar  with  the  Ray  innrti* 
gation  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes ;  I  had  a  number  of  talks  with  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  his  finding,  that  it  was  38  miles,  cost  $3,800,W»: 
it  probably  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Morley.  You  asked  me  in  the  first  instance  about  the  con- 
tract itself? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morley.  The  contract  itself  was  made  in  Washington,  anti 
made  before  I  got  out  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  it  was  made  on  May  20,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Morley.  Most  of  our  contracts  were  made  at  our  headquart«*» 
in  Portland,  signed  by  a  contracting  officer  for  the  division  and  <w« 
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on  to  Washington  for  formal  approval,  but  that  contract  was  made 
directly  in  Washington.  My  understanding  about  it  is  this:  That 
although  the  Simms-Carej  people  had  originally  come  to  Gen. 
Disque,  and  some  negotiation  haa  been  on  foot  with  respect  to  their 
opening  up  the  so-caJied  Olympic  tract  of  timber,  that  they  switched 
tneir  negotiation  to  Washington,  and  the  matter  of  the  contract  was 
concluded  directly  there,  between  the  Simms-Carey  people  and  their 
attorneys,  and  the  War  Department. 

Mr,  Frear.  Do  you  know  how  it  came,  about  that  the  Sinams- 
Carey  Co.,  that  had  never  had  any  previous  experience  in  the  cutting 
of  spruce,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  were  given  that  contract  ?  A 
contract  for  $25,000,000? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  except  from  their 
reoutation  as  efficient  contractors. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
spruce  contracts,  or  logging  propositions,  but  they  were  given  a 
contract  for  $25,000,000  for  cutting  of  spruce,  that  is,  for  250,000,000 
feet;  at  first  Disque's  proposition  was  500,000,000  feet,  but  when  he 
submitted  it  to  the  loggers  there  was  subsequently  a  contract  to 
produce  250,000,000  feet;  do  you  know  how  they  came  to  secure 
that  contract,  through  what  influence  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  do  not  know  through  what  influence.  Of  course, 
that  assimies  that  there  was  some  influence. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Of  improper  influence. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  so  necessarily  true.  What  brought  this 
company  to  the  attention  of  Maj.  (or  Gen.)  Disque  so  that  he  gave 
them  a  contract  of  $25,000,000,  a  contract  to  this  company  that  had 
no  previous  experience?    I  am  reciting  what  is  shown  oy  ray. 

Mr.  Morley.  The  general  did  not  rive  the  contract  to  them.  The 
contract  was  made  in  Washington.  They,  as  contractors,  my  under- 
standing is,  originally  came  to  Gen.  Disque,  who  was  very  desirous 
of  having  that  Olympic  tract  opened  up,  as  it  was  one  of  the  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  spruce  was  in  that  tract,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  reference  to  the  figures, 
but  it  was  a  very  large  body  of  spruce  that  lay  in  this  Olympic  dis- 
trict, of  course,  imder  divers  ownership,  but  it  was  considered  to  be 
very  fine  spruce;  that  is,  timber  which  ran  very  high  in  spruce,  a 
very  excellent  quality  of  spruce,  and  looking  to  the  future,  to  the 
ability  of.  our  division  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Allies  for  the  production  of  spruce,  it  seemed 
highly  desirable  that  that  great  body  of  spruce  should  be  opened  up 
and  made  available,  and  so  the  General  was  anxious  to  have  some- 
body do  it,  and  a  great  many  plans  had  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
no  doubt,  by  various  people,  about  it,  and  he  nad  endeavored  to 
interest  a  great  many  people  and  get  them  to  do  it,  and  finally  the 
Simms-Carey  people  came  along,  and  said  they  would  do  it,  and  he 
at  that  time  started  negotiations  about  it,  ana  then  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  Washington  and  the  contract  and  its  terms  worked  out 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Simms-Carey  Co.  was  not  a  company  doing 
business  in  Washington  or  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morley.  No. 
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Mr.  Freak.  They  were  a  New  York  corporation. 

Mr.  MoRLET.  They  were  a  corporation,  I  think,  that  was  omn* 
ized  for  this  particular  matter.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  finnliad 
been  contractors  with  lai^e  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  Contractors  for  what  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  think  very  largely  in  large  public  works,  railroads, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  spruce  work. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  you  don't  know  how  much  spruce 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  can  readily  ^et  the  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wanted  to  mid  out  what  your  estimate  is.  I  want  to 
find  out  how  it  compared  with  other  experts^  with  CrOTenuneot 
experts.  You  know  about  the  Cunalt  Reservation  that  is  at  GhnyB 
Harbor? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  near  to  Gray's  Harbor  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  over  25  miles. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Very  accessible,  was  it;  no  mountains  to  dimb  t  That 
was  the  Paulsen  proposition,  the  Paulsen  railroad,  and  the  Paobai 
tract  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  information  of  a  technical 
character  of  this  sort.  I  do  not  thiuK  I  would  be  Qualified  to  teD 
you  the  conditions  in  that  territory,  how  hilly,  or  wnat  not.  I  am 
very  sure  that  anyone  out  on  the  coast  who  mows  will  tell  jon  that 
the  amoimt  of  the  available  timber,  spruce  in  the  Olympic  disthcl 
woidd  far  exceed  anything  in  the  Quinault  Reservation;  of  ooune, 
that  is  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  that  would  make  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  out  on  the  peninsula,  this  timber  jou  are 
speaking  about,  this  timber  to  be  struck  by  the  extension  of  th» 
Milwaukee  Eailway;  that  is  a  long  ways  from  either  the  soxmd  or  Um 
ocean. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  took  a  railroad  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborliood 
of  40  miles  long  to  get  into  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  been  out  there  where  the  raiboad  wa** 
built? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  I  have  been  over  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  it  looked  to  me  like  a 
finely  built  railroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  ought  to  be,  costing  over  $100,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  was  not  entirely  completed;  part  of  it  had  not  beeri 
ballasted,  but  a  large  part  of  it  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  had  tunnels,  did  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  had  a  good  deal  of  rock  cutting;  there  may  have 
been  some  tunnels  in  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad,  in  your  whole  ex- 
perience in  life,  that  has  been  built  as  a  logging  railroad,  wfaero  thej 
built  tunnels,  a  railroad  that  cost  anywhere,  approximately,  $!0O,O(i^ 
a  mile? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  logging  railroad  thai  co-l 
that  much,  but  this  was  not  built  as  the  or^Bary  logging  railroad. 
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it  was  built  to  bring  out  these  euormous  quantities  of  material  and 
t&f>  a  very  large  district,  and  I  think  was  intended  to  be  built  in  a  way 
wnich  would  be  of  value,  and  not  simply  a  logging  road. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Be  of  value  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  To  the  Government,  ultimately. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  Government  was  going  to  sell  this  road  after 
it  had  been  used  to  bring  out  the  timber.  Surely  they  did  not  expect 
to  bring  out  timber  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  war  was 
expected  to  be  over  in  about  a  vear  or  so  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  At  least  that  was  the  statement  of  Secretary  Baker. 
That  was  assumed  at  any  rate,  although  it  was  a  surprise  it  occurred 
as  quickly  as  it  did.  What  was  the  purpose  of  btiilding  a  road  of  this 
kind  at  that  place  and  of  that  character  ^    Can  you  tell  uie  committee  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  railroad  was  built  to  carry  a  very  large  traffic, 
and  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  built  very  much  better  than  the 
ordinary  losing  railroad,  such  as  ordinary  enterprises  would  build, 
simply  to  extend  into  some  timber.  This  was  opening  up  a  very 
large  area  of  timber,  that  would  take  a  great  many  years  to  ultimately 
log,  I  suppose,  and  the  railroad  necessarily  had  to  be  built  to  carry  a 
heavy  traffic,  and  uiasmuch  as  the  traffic  which  we  would  send  over 
it  in  the  development  of  that  timber  would  be  exceedingly  great,  it 
had  to  be  built  so  it  would  carry  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  f amiUar  with  the  Siletz  country  ? 

-Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  not  famihar  with  it  as  a  practical  man,  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  more  timber  in  tnis  coimtry  than  there 
was  in  the  Siletz  reservation? 

Mr.  MoRLBY.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  say  so  ?    Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Siletz  country  ? 

Mr-  MoRLEY.  Yes;  I  have  been  up  from 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Up  from  Toledo. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  did  you  go  up  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Not  very  many  miles,  just  where  we  were  logging. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  Siletz  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No,  just  a  few  miles  beyond  Toledo. 

Mr.  Frear.  Siletz  is  only  10  or  12  miles? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  never  got  right  up  in  the  midst  of  the  timber. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  not  been  in  the  timber? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  have  been  in  some  timber,  but  I  am  not  purporting 
to  be  an  expert  on  timber. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  your  knowledge  is  in 
comparison  of  the  two  tracts.  This  was  an  ordinary  logging  road  to 
be  built  up  to  the  Siletz,  just  an  ordinary  steam  logging  road  that  you 
would  find  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sized  timber,  as  large  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula, 
because  the  largest  trees  to  grow  on  the  Siletz  reservation 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  are  very  large  trees,  I  don't  know  as  they  run 
as  laxge  as  the  Olympic. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  seen  9  and  10  feet  in  diameter  there  mjrself . 
Those  are  as  large  trees  as  would  probably  be  manufactured? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  would  be  a  large  tree,  but  not  as  far  as  they  go. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  But  as  large  presumably,  as  would  be  used  for  eom- 
mercial  piuT)oses  so  far  as  yoiur  knowledge  goes,  that  is  true,  isn't  it, 
compared  with  the  two  districts  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Now,  what  are  you  asking  me,  whether  the  spruce. 
or  whether 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  larger  trees.  You  are  referring  as  I  understood. 
to  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  traffic  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No ;  to  the  volume  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  then,  is  there  any  more  timber  in  this  section  thai 
was  to  be  tapped  bv  the  Milwaukee,  where  yoiur  extension  was  more 
than  there  was  in  tne  Siletz  section  which  takes 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  aon't  know  anything  about  that,  that  is  a  quei^ 
tion  for  us  to  ascertain  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Morley:  I  think  you  can  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroad  that  was  built  from  Toledo,  north,  from 
Quinalt  Bay  there,  the  junction,  that  is  an  ordinary  railroad,  isn't 
it,  just  an  ordinary  logging  railroad?  Of  course,  up  to  Toledo  you 
have  the  extension  of  tne  Southern  Pacific,  but  from  that  point  on. 
for  the  purposes  of  logging,  it  is  just  an  ordinary  logging  rauioad  i 
r.  I  shom< ' 


Mr.  Morley.  I  shomd  say  not,.  I  should  say  the  Northern 
built  as  a  regular  raibx)ad. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  regular  raibx)ad  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  for  the  purposes  of  losing,  getting  these  logs 
out? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  think  that  was  built  as  a  regular  railroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  be  a  permanent  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  Morley.  Because  it  opened  up  a  v^  large  amount  of  timber 
up  in  there,  and  it  was  expected  that  that  railroad  would  be  Talu^tle. 
that  the  Government  could  ultimately  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  a  very  extensive  railroad  of  $100,000  a  mile,  who 
would  buy  it  ?  Who  would  be  able  to  buy  it  outside  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  so  far  as  the  Newberg  section  goes,  the  two  roads  at  Newberp 
in  the  north,  and  the  Milwaukee  road  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Well,  now,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  and  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  the  comparative  cost  was,  what  the  Quinauh 
Northern  cost  it,  it  had  not  anywhere  reached  the  stage  of  com- 
pletion as  the  other  road  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the  Warren  Spmre 
Co.  got  that  contract  instead  of  the  Portland  Construction  Co.  f 

ifr.  Morley.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  recollect,  or  was  yom*  attention  called  to  the 
correspondence  of  any  of  the  efforts  of  the  local  company  to  giel  it 
when  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Warren  Spruce  Co.  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Warrei: 
Construction  Co.,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  have  understood  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  vseen  all  those  contracts? 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  men  who  were  interested  in  formingthe  Warren 
Spruce  Co.  were  men  who  had  been  interested  in  the  Warren  Con- 
struction Co.? 

Mr.  Freab.  Yes.  The  Warren  Construction  Co.  was  not  composed 
of  men  who  had  had  any  experience  in  loggmg^  was  it,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  The  men  who  did  the  actual  work  for  them  were 
experienced  loggers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes;  they  employed  men,  but  the  men  who  got 
the  contract,  or  the  Warren  Construction  Co.  who  got  the  contract, 
the  same  as  the  Sunms  Carrier  Kirbaugh  Co.,  or  any  other  company 
was  not  composed  of  experienced  loggers,  or  men  who  had  had  any 
experience  wnatever,  that  is  the  Warren  Construction  Co.  was  an 
eastern  company,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  they  were  doing  business  out  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  doing  some  business  there  in  paving  lines  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yc». 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  they  get  their  contract,  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  that  come  from  the  East,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  made  out  there.  I 
think  they  simply  stepped  to  the  front  and  said  they  were  willing  to 
take  that  contract,  ana  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  make  a 
contract  of  that  sort.  They  had  a  lai^e  organization  that  was 
available  for  contracting  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  their  organization  outside  of — so  far  as 
you  know,  they  were  not  a  railroad-construction  company  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  ever  Duilt  railroads 
or  not,  but  I  think  they  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  know.  They  had,  from  my  observation, 
a  very  efficient  organization  that  did  very  efficient  and  eflFective  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  as  to  their  contracts  that  they  performed  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Under  their  contract  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  are  satisfied  that  their  cost-plus  contracts 
were  conducted  fairly  and  justly  from  the  Government  standpoint? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  From  my  observation  we  got  the  best  results.  Now, 
I  don't  want  to  draw  comparisons  as  between  the  three  principal 
cost-plus  contractors  that  were  directly  imder  the  sunervision  of  our 
division  out  there,  those  three,  with  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  the 
Grant  Smith  Co.,  and  the  aeroplane  company. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  were  the  three  in  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Those  were  the  three. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  you  had  the  contract  with  Paulsen  &  Simms; 
those  were  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  PaiDsen  is  the  Aeroplane  Spruce  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  that  is  the  Aeroplane  Spruce  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  had  two  in  which  Porter  Bros,  were  operating 
in  Oregon,  were  they? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  district  was  divided  between  those  three  cost- 
plus  contracts.  The  most  northerly  was  the  Aeroplane  Spruce.  Then 
intermediate  comes  the  branch  Smith  Porter.  The  southern  operations 
were  taken  by  the  Warren  Spruce. 
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Mr.  Fbbab.  And  the  Symmes  Eirbaugh  Spruce  Co.,  that  was  a 
specific  contract  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  the  cost  plus,  except  as  for  the  raikoad? 

Mr.  MoRLET.  That  was  handled  as  such  for  this  reason,  inasmuch 
as  the  contract  had  these  features.  The  contract  provided,  in  the  first 
instance — speaking  of  the  contract  I  mean  the  spruce  contract  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  railroad  contract — the  spruce  contract  proTided 
in  general  terms,  a  practical  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  Goyeniinent. 
to  give  the  Simms  Carrier  Eribaugh  Co.  cost  plus  7  per  cent;  Uiat  is. 
if  wey  were  not  making  that  much,  they  had  a  n^ht  to  say  this 
contract  would  go  on  a  cost-plus  basis ;  for  that  reason  it  was  controlled 
as  a  cost-plus  contract  and  supervised  accordingly. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  Simms  Carrier  Eirbaugh  Co.  expected  to  make 
20  per  cent,  as  you  probably  know,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  contract  provided  that  they  could  not  make  tf> 
exceed  15  per  cent.  The  Grovemment  had  the  right  to  an  accoimtiiig. 
and  they  were  obliged  imder  their  contract  to  refund  anythmg  over 
15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Over  16? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  asked  you  the  question  a  few  moments  ago  l 
don't  know  just  what  your  opportunities  for  observation  were--ilo 
you  say  that  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.  in  its  operations  under  this  cobt- 
plus  contract  did  satisfactory  work  to  the  office  of  Portland,  Orep, ' 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  people  were  satisfied  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  no  matter  what  our  experience  or  understand- 
ing is,  after  our  investigation 

Mr.  Morley.  I  mean  we  were  satisfied  with  it  to  this  extent.  It 
seemed  to  me,  from  all  mjr  observations,  that  they  were  more  effect- 
ive in  handling  the  operation  than  the  others,  perhaps  that  is 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  tnat  the  judgment 

Mr.  Morley.  Making  some  invidious  distinctions,  because  I 
think  the  Grant  Smith  rorter  people  did  well,  but  I  believe  that  if  ibe 
accounts  were  anal^^zed  you  would  probably  find  that  the  Warren 
Spruce  Co.  were  ultimately  producing  more  spruce,  and  perhaps  on 
the  whole  at  less  expense,  than  an^v  others. 

Mr.  I^EAR.  That  was  one  of  tne  companies  that  Davis  was  in- 
vestigating, wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  assumed  he  was. 

Mr.  Morley.  We  had,  as  to  all  those  contracts,  the  three  of  thos^ 
contracts,  a  supervisor  of  course  on  the  ground,  aside  from  our  Port- 
land  office,  what  we  called  a  district  manager,  district  supanriBor. 
who  passed  on  everything,  and  generally  supervised  the  operatioD  of 
the  contract. 

Mr.  I^EAR.  Do  you  know,  you  were  in  close  association,  you  sat 
with  Gen.  Disque  as  he  was  there  part  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tbr 
performances  by  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No,  I  don't  thmk  so. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  do  not  think  anyone  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  work  done  out  there,  there  were  mistakes  occurred ,  a  good  many, 
no  doubt,  and  the  work,  on  account  of  its  very  nature,  and  the  very 
character  of  it,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  had  to  be  done, 
was  verv  costly,  and  we  were  not,  any  of  us,  satisfied,  of  course. 

Mr.  FiiEAR.  But  you  say  that  they  were  in  your  judgment,  they 
were  better  than  the  other  two;  that  is,  I  mean  they  reached  nearer 
the  expectations  than  the  other  two  ocmpanies,  than  the  aeroplane, 
or  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.  ?  I  am  asking  tnis  purely  for  the  inquiry, 
because  I  am  not  famiUar  with  the  comparison. 

Mr-  MoBLEY.  Well,  now,  that  is  perhaps  not  quite  right  for  me  to 
say  that,  because  I  would  not  want  to  draw  that  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Grant  Smith  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  but  from  my  observa- 
tion of  them,  the  Warren  Construction  Co.  were  efficient  contractors 
under  the  circumstances  that  existed  out  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  how  many  railways  were  built  out  there, 
or  under  construction  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  we  had,  as  I  recall  it,  13  railways. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thirteen  different  railways  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Thirteen  different  railways. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  they,  please,  so  far  as  vou  remember  ? 

1^.  MoRLBY.  Well,  there  was  the  Quinault  Soutnem  Railway 

Mr.  Frear.  That  ran  down  to  the  Blodgett  contract  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  That  ran  down  to  the  Blodgett  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  about  25  miles  long,  I  think. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Twenty-five  or  thirty.  And  the  Quinalt  &  Northern 
which  ran  north  from  there 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  about  what,  10  miles  long  at  the  time? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  As  laid  out,  of  course,  it  was  considerably  longer 
than  that,  I  can't  recall  the  amount  that  had  been  completed.  It 
was  projected  for  a  Uttle  farther  distance  than  that.  The  North 
Enema,  the  little  raiht)ad  that  ran  north  from  Toledo^ 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  moment;  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
railroad  that  ran  north  of  Toledo  and  the  railroad  that  ran  up  from 
Ouinault  Bayt  I  was  wondering  whether  two  railroads  running 
there 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  Quinault  &  Northern  ran  along  the  coast,  and 
the  one  lliat  ran  north  from  Toledo  was  farther  in  me  interior. 

Mr.  Frear.  Farther  in  the  interior,  well,  Toledo  is  east  of  Quinault 
Bay? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  it  couldn't  run  into  the  interior,  run  farther  north 
into  the  interior,  couldn't  run  farther  east ) 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  mean  as  it  ran  up  it  was  farther  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  the  Quinault  Bay  was  farther  than  Toledo  ? 

Mr.  MoRLBY.  No ; Just  tiie  opposite. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  I  understand;  Toledo  was  east  of  Quinault  Bay? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Toledo  road  was  the  one  that  ran  east.  Did 
they  use  that  old  logging  road  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  there  was  an  old  losing  road;  it  was  improved 
and  extended,  a  connection  bmlt  down  to  the  slough  at  Toledo. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Yes.     Then,  there  was  the  Simms  Carrier  Road. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  other  roads  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  There  was  the  road,  so-called  Paulson  Road,  that 
was  built 

Mr.  Frear.  That  didn't  run  very  far,  did  it?  I  mean,  met  with  a 
good  many  troubles,  discouragements,  didn't  get  very  far? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Just  ofiFhand,  it  is  sometime  since  I  was  there,  al- 
though I  have  had  maps  of  all  those  in  my  office,  I  would  not  want 
to  tell  you  the  route  of  each  one;  you  can  get  all  that  information 
out  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  judgment  on  that  is  based  on  the  rail  report  and 
what  other  information  I  had.  What  other  roads  are  there  that  you 
can  remember  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  If  I  had  my  maps  I  could  tell  you,  but  it  is  so  ea^r 
for  you  to  get  that  information 

Mr»  Frear.  Surely.    Those  were  small  roads. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Small  roads;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  to  do  with  getting  the  rights  of  way  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  On  those  that  were  built  on  our  own  right  of  way. 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  questions  that  came  up  witti  niermce 
to  the* 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  contracts  were  made  with  the  different 
roads — different  kinds  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  For  those  we  acquired  the  right  of  way  we  took  in 
the  first  instance,  which  later  we  covered  by  conveyanoaa  of  the 
rights  of  way 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  you  had,  I  suppose,  connecting  roads  or  short 
roads,  or  short  branches,  that  would  connect  with  these  various  roads, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  By  that  you  mean  the  Spruce  Co.  1 

Mr.  Frear.  Spruce. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  ran — to  what  extent  would  be  the  longest  in 
your  judgment,  as  you  recollect  from  your  work  and  your  experience' 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that  detail.  You  can  get 
it  from  a  definite  source,  and  it  is  just  taking  up  your  time  for  nie  to 
give  you  that  sort  of  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  thought  maybe  we  could  get  that  in  advance 
because  people  have  a  very  indefinite  understanding.  Now,  is  there 
anything  that  occurs  to  you  particularly  that  you  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  committee  about,  that  you  can  give  us  any  information 
aoout  or  desire  to  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  conunittee  ought  to  get 
this  acciu^ate  information  which  would  give  you  details  of  the  cost 
and  expert  opinion  in  regard  to  the  method  and  means  emploved.  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  from  men  who  were  actually  familiar  with  those 
operations.  While  you  were  in  the  East  here,  it  seems  to  me  yon 
ought  to  have  called  Col.  Breeze,  who  is  a  man  of  very  extraordinan* 
knowledge,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Frear.  lie  is  where,  Washington — Charleston,  W.  Va.  t 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morley.  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  Col.  ilitchcock. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  is  out  there. 
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Mr.  MoELEY.  No;  Col.  Hitchcock  is  in  Cleveland,  and  from  what 
has  been  said  here  about  Col.  Hitchcock,  he  is  a  very  patriotic  man, 
he  made  sacrifices  in  going  out  to  the  coast,  he  was  simply  a  man 
who  had  had  military  experience,  an  Army  man,  and  the  commission 
had  known  of  his  old  Army  experience  and  got  him  to  come  out 
there,  and  the  colonel  went  out  there — he  was  a  captain  to  start 
with,  then  major,  then  lieutenant  colonel,  but  worked  v;ary  hard,  and 
he  can  tell  you  his  side  of  many  things  that  have  been  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  will  just  ask  you  if  you  will  be  sure  to  remind 
Col.  Hitchcock  that  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on 
our  return.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
remember  all  these  parties,  and  we  certainly  want  to  have  all  the 
light  we  can  get  from  him  and  everyone  else,  and  if  you  will  do  that 
as  a  personal  matter,  so  long  as  you  are  in  the  same  town,  we  shall 
appreciate  it.  I  supposed  he  was  out  there,  and  expected  to  call  him 
out  in  Portland. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  There  are  some  things,  in  view  of  what  I  have 
heard  here,  and  from  Mai.  Sligh,  who  has  testified  to  what  occurs  to 
me  as  running  through  tne  committee's  mind  that  I  ought  to  speak 
of  before  I  leave. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  think  this  is  proper.  Of  course  when  you 
started,  you  started  with  an  estimate  of  Col.  Slights  testimony,  which 
I  felt  was  the  province  of  the  committee,  and  no  one  else,  but  if  you 
have  anything  to  state  in  regard  to  any  particular  facts,  of  course  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  get  it,  just  the  same  as  if  you  were 
trying  a  law  suit  yourself.  We  want  to  get  the  information  you  can 
give  to  us,  and  we  will  form  the  best  judgment  we  can.  At  this  time 
we  are  desirous  of  getting  it  before  we  start  to  the  coast,  because 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  matters  to  come  up,  and  our  time  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  anything  we  can  get  at  this  time  would  be 
enlightening. 

}&,  MoELEY.  Of  com^e,  when  I  first  went  out  there  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  enterprise,  had  heard  nothing  about  it  at  all,  went 
out  there  absolutely  ignorant  of  it,  but  just  as  speedily  as  I  could  I 
informed  myself  as  well  as  I  could  about  all  tne  matters  then  in 
progress,  so  I  could  give  adequate  advice.  I  was  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  things,  and  I  think  I  formed  a  pretty  fair  opmion  of  the 
enterprise.     If  you  want  to  hear  me  say  something  about  it,  I  will. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Now,  I  am  going  to  suggest,  the  committee  is  not 
interested  in  personalities,  we  are  only  interested  in  facts,  but  if  there 
are  any  further  facts,  which  you  have  in  mind  which  you  think  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  committee,  we  would  like  to  have  them,  with 
reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  get  spruce  on  the 
coast. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Of  course,  so  far  as  you  wanting  only  facts  is  con- 
cerned, I  gather  the  impression  from  listening  to  Maj.  Slights  testi- 
mony that  you  <were  listening  to  opinions  as  well,  general  statements 
of  opinion. 

\lr.  Maoee.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee;  as  I  understand,  the  committee  is  after  tne  facts. 

Mr.  LffiA.  Of  course,  we  have  received  a  good  many  expressions  of 
opinion  from  men  who  did  not  know  the  facts,  and  suggesting  what 
might  be  found  out.  Of  course,  I  think,  to  some  extent,  Maj.  Sligh 
testified  that  way. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  The  witnesses  have  been  given  considerable  latitude 
in  relating  to  what  they  profess  to  know  about  the  situation,  but  the 
conunittee  is  not  interested  in  personalities.  Its  work,  so  far  as  it 
can  perform  it,  is  to  endeavor  to  get  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MoRLET.  Well,  I  understand  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  enter- 
prise generaUy  out  there,  but  of  course,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  a  period 
Srior  to  my  connection  with  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  wnidi  I 
erived  from  my  observation  while  I  was  there  and  from  my  assom- 
tion  and  intercourse  with  men  on  the  coast  who  were  identified  with 
it,  and  were — and  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Government 
obtained  any  spruce  from  the  Olympic  Park  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No. 

Mr.  Maoee.  As  the  result  of  building  this  railroad  by  Smith 
Carried  Kirbaugh  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  did  not.  But  if  I  can  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  that  preliminary  statement  that  what  I  am  testifying  to  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  prior  to  my  arrival  there,  is  simply  the  result 
of  my  observation  in  seemg  the  situation  as  it  was  when  I  got  there, 
and  my  talk  with  the  men  who  were  there — of  course  I  was  not  there, 
so  I  can  not  testify  as  a  witness  might  in  court,  from  actual  obserra- 
tion,  of  the  particular  fact  in  question,  but  I 

Mr.  Magee.  The  way  I  view  it  is,  something  you  may  have  heard 
some  one  else  say.  Of  course  you  are  a  lawyer  and  I  am  a  lawyer 
and  what  you  may  have  heard  some  one  else  sav  is  merely  hearsay 
and  would  not  be  testimony  relative  to  a  fact.  Now,  what  we  woulH 
like  to  get  are  the  facts.  We  assume  that  we  can  get  them.  You 
spoke  something  about  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailroad 
being  extended  some  12  or  14  imles;  was  that  an  extension  inde- 
pendent of  the  38  miles  of  road  to  the  Olympus  area 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Or  was  it  part  of  that  38  miles? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  was  part  of  these  38  miles,  I  would  not  say  the 
exact  distance,  but  may  I  proceed  along  with  a  sort  of  a  narrative 
which  I  understand  you  really  want,  to  get  my  views  about  the 
situation  out  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  but  all  I  want  to  say,  you  started  off  with  a  severe 
criticism,  personalities  against  Maj.  Shgh;  the  committee  is  not  inter* 
ested  in  these  personalities  at  all;  what  we  are  interested  in  isgettiDf 
the  facts,  and  we  want  only  the  facts,  because  we  have  been  authorised 
to  investigate  and  get  the  facts  and  report  them  to  the  House,  and  I 
assume  the  committee  is  not  interested  in  personalities  at  all.  That 
is  true  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  didn't  suppose  it  was. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Of  course,  I  would  think  if  you  ha^^ 
anything — any  facts  within  your  knowledge  that  should  lead  us  to 
form  a  contrary  opinion  from  what  you  have  resulting  from  the 
other  gentleman's  testimony,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  All  that  I  was  prefacing  ibis  by,  would  you  like  me 
to  go  ahead  with  a  narrative  as  to  what  I  saw  and  observed  out  there, 
and  the  conclusions  I  reached  about  the  enterprise  in  a  general  wat, 
without  simply  responding  to  any  particular  question  t 

Mr.  Magee.  Any  fact  based  on  your  observation  that  you  knov 
about  with  reference  to  the  situation  there  the  committee  would  be 
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glad  to  hear.  I  think  that  covers  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  say.  In 
other  words,  the  members  of  this  committee  do  not  feel  prejudiced 
in  this  matter  either  one  way  or  the  other;  their  minds  are  open  and 
the  only  desire,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  entire  committee  is  to  get  the 
actual  facts  in  the  premises  in  order  that  they  may  report  these  facts 
to  the  House  and  to  the  coimtry 

Mr.  MoRLET.  When  Gen.  Disque  was  sent  out  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Government  program  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  about  when,  as  nearly  as  ypu  can  tell? 

Mr.  MoRLET.  I  think  he  came  out  and  made  the  preliminary  sur- 
vej  of  the  situation  in  October,  1917.  At  that  time  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Allies  were  getting  the  spruce  that  was  required 
for  the  areoplane  program.  The  spruce  that  they  were  getting,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  and  this,  I  nave 
gained  from  talking  with  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  spruce 
business  out  there,  was  what  was  called  G  list  spruce,  and  that  was 
a  very  imsatisfactory  article,  and  they  were  getting  a  lot  of  that, 
and  with  the  aeroplane  program  bein^  so  vital  as  it  was,  of  course  it 
became  essential  to  venr  materially  increase  that  production  both 
in  quantity  and  in  quality,  and  the  Army,  originally  through  the 
Signal  Corps  undertook  to  do  that.  Of  course  the  labor  situation 
is  serious  a»  you  all  know  out  there.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  have  undertaken  to  hold  that  labor  situation,  coimter- 
act  that  by  simply  using  troops  as  a  guard,  police  to  protect  the  labor, 
which  might  have  meant  serious  conflict  possibly  out  there.  Of 
course  those  questions  are  political  somewhat,  but  it  was  a  question 
of  judgment  as  to  whether  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and 
apparentlv  the  War  Department  and  administration  thought  not. 
I  am  not  here  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that,  but  at  any  rate,  if  that 
was  not  the  program  to  use  the  military  to  overawe  the  labor  out 
there  and  keep  it  in  control,  some  other  program  was  necessary,  and 
that  was  the  program  that  Gen.  Disque  imdertook  so  far  as  handling 
labor  was  concerned,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the  Loyal  Legion  (h 
Loggers  and  Lumbermen  was  formed  which  controlled  the  situation 
out  there  in  a  peaceful  way,  and  enabled  production  on  a  large  scale 
to  go  forward,  and  from  my  observation  I  think  that  was  a  wonderful 

Eiece  of  work,  fine  piece  of  work,  for  which  Gen.  Disque  ought  to 
ave  credit. 

Something  has  been  said  here  in  testimony  in  regard  to  paying 
soldiers  the  civilian  wage.  There  are  a  great  many  ways  to  Iook 
at  that  question.  It  appeared  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  increase 
the  production  to  send  a  large  number  of  soldiers  out  there  and  have 
them  work  in  the  woods  and  in  the  sawmills  and  work  alongside  of 
civilians  in  many  instances.  There  again  was  a  question  of  policy 
as  to  what  to  do,  whether  to  use  soldiers  and  simply  give  them  the 
soldier  pay,  have  them  working  alongside  of  men  who  were  getting 
civilian  wage,  as  to  whether  that  would  seriously  disorganize  labor 
conditions  out  there,  which  of  course  was  important.  The  authorities 
in  Washington  evidently  considered  that  it  was  the  better  policy  to 
pay  the  soldiers  when  they  were  worldng  in  and  alongside  of  civilian 
operations  the  civilian  wage,  and  I  want  to  say  just  this  for  the 
soldiers  that  were  out  there — of  course  there  may  oe  exceptions  to 
this — but  I  think  that  as  a  whole  the  soldiers  all  want  to  see  active 
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service,  all  wanted  to  go  to  France  and  would  have  much  prrfened 
actual  military  service  in  the  fighting  line  or  any  kind  of  military 
service  in  France  to  the  service  tney  were  doing  there,  although  they 
were  getting  civilian  wage.  Of  course  in  their  work  in  the  mill  and 
lumber  camps  they  had  to  have  additional  money  in  order  to  eaoip 
themselves  and  buy  the  kind  of  clothing  that  they  needed,  kino  of 
shoes,  everything  of  that  kind,  and  if  they  had  not  had  that  addi- 
tional wage  the  Government  would  have  had  to  furnish  that  addi- 
tional equipment  to  them.  Conmlications  would  have  also  areen 
with  respect  to  their  being  fed.  They  had  to  be  fed  along  with  the 
other  men  and  that  would  have  meant  an  additional  payment. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Why  were  they  put  in  there  at  this  occupation  t 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Why  were  they  placed  in  there  at  this  occupation.  d«« 
you  know? 

Mr.  MoKLEY.  Because  they  had  to  have  that  additional  amount »( 
labor  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  could  not  get  sufficient  civilian  labor  i 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  could  not  get  sufficient  civilian  labor  out  ttierv; 
they  needed  the  additional  labor  that  the  soldiers  brought  out,  and  of 
course  they  are  very  much  easier  to  handle,  too;  and  now  this  shoul«l 
be  remembered,  there  were  not  any  30,000  soldiers  out  there  to  bepn 
with.  It  is  talked  of  here  as  though  the  spruce  production  division 
had  30,000  men  to  handle  right  along.  Oi  course  that  is  not  true. 
To  start  in  with,  there  were  very  few,  and  they  kept  increasing,  and 
when  some  men  were  needed  they  were  sent  on  out,  but  it  was  only 
right  at  the  end  that  the  number  of  men  ever  got  to  the  number  of 
30,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  mean  the  number  of  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  number  of  soldiers.  When  I  first  went  out  there 
the  number  was  very  much  less.  I  don't  think  there  were  many 
more  than  half  that  when  I  first  got  out  there. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  man}"^  civilians  were  there  employed  there  t^ 
compared  with  the  number  of  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  You  mean  in  the  whole  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes;  in  the  whole  enterprise.  You  say  the  maximum 
you  think  was  30,000  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  I  should  suppose  in  the  lumber  industry  all 
through  the  Pacific  coast  there  were  over  100,000  workmen. 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  the  spruce  situation  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No ;  just  in  the  lumber  industry  generally.  Of  eooiv 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  fir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  mean  employed  by  the  War  Department  in  getun; 
out  spruce.  You  say  that  you  think  finally  the  number  of  soldier^ 
increased  to  30,000  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  in  the  spruce  situation  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  that  is  offhand,  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  how  many  civilians  would  you  say  were  rtu- 
ployed  by  the  Government  in  getting  out  spruce  J 

Mr.  Morley.  Of  course,  the  Government  did  not  employ  ihe» 
directly.  You  asked  me  how  many  men  were  employed  In  p^*- 
ducing  the  material  of  Government  purchase. 
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Mr,  Maobe.  Through  the  spruce  production  division,  and  I 
assume  later  by  the  spruce  proauction  corporation. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  Government  did  not  employ  civilians  except 
perhaps  in  a  few  instances  here  and  there.  The  civilians  working  m 
the  industry  were  working  for  private  parties  who  were  selling  their 
material  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Were  there  any  civilians  there  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  governmental  agencies  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Maoee.  So  that  those  working  under  the  Government  then 
were  practically  all  soldiers;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that  these  soldiers 
were  working  for  contractors  and  for  private  concerns,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  were  in  barracks  at  Vancouver.  When  the  men  first 
came  out  there  they  would  get  military  training  and  were  assembled 
in  the  cantonment  at  Vancouver  and  as  they  needed  men  they  were 
sent  out  into  the  woods. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Working  for  private  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Working  for  private  corporations  that  had  cost  plus 
contracts  and  were  practically  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  30,000  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Then  were  they  exempted  from  military  service  by 
the  Government  and  permitted  to  accept  this  private  employment? 

Mr.  Morley.  No,  no;  they  were  soldiers  under  military  discipline, 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  and  got  their  soldier  pay,  ana  they 
were  simply  paid,  in  addition  to  that,  an  amount  by  the  private 
contractor  to  make  up  the  regular  civilian  wage. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is,  the  private  contractor  paid  for  the  diflference 
between  the  civilian  wage  and  the  wage  of  the  soldier  that  each 
received  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  and  then  the  private  contractor  paid  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  the  solaier  pay,  so  that  the  contractor 
had  to  pay  the  regular  going  wage  for  the  labor,  and  reimbursed  the 
United  States  for  the  amoimt  ot  soldier  pay  which  they  paid  to  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  the  Government  did  not  incur  any  expense  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  not  incur  any  expense  by  reason  of  the  soldiers 
working  in  getting  out  spruce  there  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  No,  no ;  not  except  in  so  far  as  the  soldiers  were  oper- 
ating directly  as  soldiers.  Theie  was  a  distinction  made,  and  a  very 
difficult  distmction  to  make,  with  respect  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
working  in  production  and  therefore  got  the  civilian  w^e  and  those 
who  were  strictly  military  and  got  the  soldier  pay.  For  example, 
all  the  men  working  at  headquarters  were  all  simply  enlisted  and 
got  their  i  egular  soldier  pay,  and  the  men  who  were  out  in  the  field 
who  were  directly  acting  in  the  military  capacity  in  connection  with 
production,  in  connection  with  the  various  duties  of  the  military 
units,  simply  drew  their  soldier  pay.  It  was  only  where  the  men 
were  engaged  directly  in  production  and  were  paid  through  a  con- 
tractor or  private  individual,  so  that  otherwise  they  would  have  come 
into  competition  with  civilian  labor  that  they  were  paid  the  regulai- 
civilian  wage.     Of  course,  they  were  working  under  circumstances 
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where  their  expenses  were  very  much  greater,  and  they  needed  that 
additional  wage  in  order  to  support  themselves. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  the  soldiers  who  worked  in 
that  way  had  any  particular  training  or  experience  in  getting  out 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Some  of  them  had,  some  of  them  had  not,  but  they 
very  readUy  learned,  and  it  was  quite  remarkable  how  proficient 
they  got;  but  so  far  as  the  men  were  concerned  they  did  not 
want  to  be  there.  They  were  obliged  to  be  there,  thej  were  sent 
there  simply  as  soldiers;  it  was  part  of  their  military  routme  and  part 
of  their  duty  that  they  had  to  be  there,  but  they  all  wanted  to  be 
somewhere  else,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  scene  on  the  floor  at 
Vancouver  Barracks  when  some  10,000  men  were  centered  there  and 
Mr.  Ryan,  who  was  then  director  of  aircraft  production,  made  the 
annoimcement  that  Secretary  Baker  assured  him  and  his  men  that 
a  regiment  would  be  completely  organized,  speedily  organized,  frt^m 
the  division  to  go  to  France  overseas,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  men 
could  be  spared  regiment  after  regiment  would  be,  and  there  would  be 
absolute  assurance  one  regiment  would  be  organized  and  sent  over 
speedily,  and  such  a  cheer  went  up  from  these  men;  they  were  simjJy 
beside  themselves  with  deUght.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  we 
had  was  to  keep  up  the  morale  both  of  officers  and  men  who  were 
out  there  doing  that  hard  work,  that  drudgery,  in  the  rain  and  mud 
working  with  ml  their  might  to  keep  them  up  to  that  work  when  the} 
all  wanted  to  be  over  in  France  as  soldiers,  so  that  from  the  soldier^ 
standpoint  thepajrment  of  civihan's  wage  was  not  any  easy  mone\. 
ahvtmng  of  that  Kind. 

Mr.  ALvGEE.  Your  observation 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  preferred  the  other. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  tnat  they  were  those  employed  to  meet  the 
demands  for  labor,  doing  work  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  they  were  needed  out  there,  and  it  seemed  to  >h» 
desirable  that  when  thej^  came  into  conditions  where  their  lab«»r 
would  be  in  direct  competition  with  civilian  labor  that  they  ought  to 
be  paid  the  civilian  wage. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  in  getting  out  this  spruce,  what  was  done  »»u: 
there  under  yoiu*  observation  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Now,  I  started  in  to  say  how  the  production  wa# 
very  meager  originally. 

Mr.  Magee.  Y  ou  went  out  there  when,  Major  i 

Mr.  Morley.  I  went  out  there  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Magee.  Were  they  shipping  any  spruce  or  not  at  that  time ' 

Mr.  Morley.  They  were  shipping  at  that  time  large  quantities 
because  we  had  not  gotten  under  way,  but  originally  before  the  ArmT 
went  out  there  and  took  charge,  ana  by  the  Army  I  mean  the  Arniv 
as  it  was  ultimatelv  organized,  they  were  getting  this  G  list  stul?. 
that  was  simply  sold  and  picked  up  by  brokers,  and  the  Allies  arjo 
the  United  States  were  of  course  competing  with  each  other  for  the 
spruce,  and  it  was  only  the  spruce  tnat  came  out  as  a  by-prcKlui ; 
from  the  general  lumber  production  out  there  that  was  availaMr. 
Of  course  it  was  a  serious  proposition  as  to  what  should  be  d*»ne 
to  increase  that  production,  and  that  was  what  Gen.  Disqu^  founo 
when  he  went  out  there. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  G  list  lixmber  suitable  for  aircraft  con- 
struction ? 

Mr.  itoRLEY.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  percentage  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  would  sav  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  10  per  cent 
of  the  G  list  stuff 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  stuff  being  shipped  to  the  east  when  you 
went  out  there  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Not  when  I  went  out  there.  Previous  to  that  time 
1  think,  if  your  committee  wiD  examine  into  the  complaints  made 
from  Grand  Rapids  factories  and  others,  they  were  referring  to  the 
G  list  stuff  being  produced  before  the  production  got  unoer  way. 
That  was  shipped  in  meagre  quantities,  increasing  in  price  right  along, 
and  at  best  it  was  available  in  small  quantities,  that  is  quantities 
that  did  not  anywhere  near  come  up  to  the  demands. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  when  the  shipping  of  that  product  east 
ceased  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  could  not  say  just  when  it  ceased. 

Mr.  Magee.  About  when? 

Mr.  Morley.  Of  course  there  was  no  doubt,  quite  a  large  amount 
of  it  shipped  until  our  division  got  into  the  swing  out  there  and  got 
things  going.  Now,  the  Army  went  out  there  with  a  very  large 
program  ahead  of  it,  a  program  to  enormously  increase  the  prociuction 
of  spruce  and  also  to  produce  a  quality  of  spruce  which  would  be 
satisfactory  and  not  this  inferior  G  list  stuff  that  they  had  been  buying 
in  the  past.  Unfortunately  spruce  that  is  available  for  air  plane  use 
does  not  grow  in,  altogether,  in  one  big  tract,  it  is  scattered  around 
among  other  kinds  of  trees,  so  that  ordinarily  spruce  is  simply  cut  in 
connection  with  the  general  commercial  operation  for  the  cutting  of 
other  kinds  of  timber,  and  is  merely,  one  might  say,  a  by  product  of 
that  general  operation.  The  problem  was  to  get  out  more  of  this 
spruce,  and  when  Gen.  Disque  first  started,  it  was  of  course  light  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  most  disadvantageous 

Mr.  Magee.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Time  to  build  railroads. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  time  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Well,  as  I  say,  when  he  fust  went  out  there  for  a 
preliminary  survey,  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  ho 
didn't  get  out  and  get  into  the  saddle  and  really  start  to  do  anything 
until  probablv  December  or  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Magee:  1917? 

Mr.  Morley.  1917  or  January,  1918,  and  at  that  time  of  course  the 
rainy  season  was  under  way.  It  was  possible  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  spruce  by  undertaliing  this  riving  process,  and  that  meant 
going  into  the  woods  and  selecting  a  spruce  tree  that  appeared  to  be 
suitable  for  air  plane  material,  that,  in  other  words,  had  considerable 
quantity  of  air  plane  material  in  it  and  cut  it  down  and  get  it  out. 
Mr.  Magee.  Well,  you  mean  saw  it  or  split  it  up  there  ? 
Mr.  Morley.  Well,  I  mean  get  it  out  somewhere  where  it  could  be 
sawed. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  form  had  they  been  shipping  it  east  prior  to 
that  time? 
Mr.  Morley.  They  had  been  shipping  this  G  list  stuff. 
Mr.  Magee.  In  the  form  of  lora  ? 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  No ;  in  the  form  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  G  list  lumber,  called  G  list  in  the  trarle. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  what  form,  sawed  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Sawed  boards,  timber. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  thick  were  the  boards;  can  yon  srive  us  any  i<lea? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Various,  various  sizes,  simply  spruce  lumber. 

Mr.  Magee.  Inch  boards,  or  more,  in  thickness  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  More,  some  of  them,  I  suppose,  were  inch,  2-incli, 
4  inches. 

Mr.  Magee.  Plank? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Plank,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  about  the  ordinary  diameter  of  an 
ordinary  spruce  tree  there  ? 

Mi\  MoRLEY.  Well,  they  vary.' 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  you  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Spruce  trees  varv  from  all  the  way  up  to  some  "f 
them  as  thick  as  20  feet,  22  feet,  f  think,  we  found  some. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  diameter  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  but  of  course  the  ordinary  logs  won't  run  am- 
where  near  as  large  as  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  such  as  jou  ordinarily  get  there. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  that  varies  over  a  great  radius;  they  are  all  the 
way  from  4  to  10  or  12  feet. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  diameter  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  In  diameter,  and  many  of  them  even  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  take  these  boards  or  planks,  how  long  would 
they  ordinarily  cut  them  ? 

Mr.  MoRT.EY.  Of  course  logs  that  were  produced  for  aeroplaiH» 
spruce  were  cut  into  20-foot  lengths,  but  you  can  get  all  that  informa- 
tion much  better  from  people  out  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  get  your  riving,  the 
difference  that  the  riving  made  with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  difference  is  just  this,  that  the  riving  ma^le 
available  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  spruce  that  cotddn't  be  laA 
otherwise.  Ordinary  logging  divisions  are  by  means  of  building 
railroads  into  timber,  cutting  down  the  trees,  taking  the  logs,  an«i 
hauling  the  logs  out  somewhere  where  they  can  be  transported  f|>r 
sawing  up.  In  ordinary  commercial  operations  we  have  to  have  rail- 
roads to  get  in  the  timber.  This  program  of  riving  was  started  in 
the  absence  of  railroads;  there  wasn  t  time  to  build  the  railroads:  the v 
could  not  be  effectively  built  during  the  rainy  season,  and  men  could 
go  into  the  woods  and  cut  down  selected  spruce  trees,  then  split  Xbexn. 
quarter  them  into  such  sizes  they  could  be  hauled  out  by  team> 
motor  trucks,  over  plank  roads  that  were  built  to  get  them  to  lb* 
place  where  they  could  be  transported  either  by  rail  or  water  ;•» 
where  they  could  be  sawed  up  into  form;  so  this  program  of  riving 
was  undertaken  to  supplement  the  commercial  production  of  spru»"e 
which  was  the  only  kind  of  production  that  was  then  under  waj 
but  of  course  a  large  amount  of  spruce  was  obtained  through  that 
means  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained,  because  <^o- 
tracts  were  made  with  small  people,  a  little  fellow  with  a  small 
organization  would  take  a  contract  and  g^o  ahead  and  rive  the  timbrr 
and  he  would  go  into  it  with  his  organization  and  get  out  a  lot  of 
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timber  and  get  it  where  it  could  be  sawed  and  manufactured  into 
aeroplane  stuff;  so  in  that  way  a  very  considerable  amount  of  mate- 
rial was  produced  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  produced; 
but,  of  course,  in  the  meantime  the  program  of  the  division  was  to 
get  at  the  thing  on  a  large  scale,  because  the  requirements  that  were 
coming  in  from  the  Alhes  and  from  Washington  were  for  ever-increas- 
ing quantities  of  spruce,  and  that  meant  the  opening  up  of  tracts 
where  large  quantities  of  spruce  were  available  and  to  log  them  in  the 
eflfective  commercial  way  by  logging  railroads  and  regular  logging: 
outfits. 

That  was  undertaken  just  as  soon  as  the  division  got  organized  and 
could  get  itself  in  shape  to  contract  both  with  private  parties  and  do 
it  under  contract,  and  do  it  direct,  for  the  Government  to  produce 
this  large  quantitv  of  logs  to  be  sawed,  ultimately  into  aeroplane 
material.  Now,  the  statistics  of  course,  they  will  speak  for  tnem- 
selves,  the  production  I  think  you  will  find  was  of  com^e  enormously 
increased. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  production,  so  far  as  the  American  manufacturer 
was  concerned,  was  rather  small,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  speaking  about  the  production  of  spruce — not 
the  production  of  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  I  was  thinking  of  was,  the  small  production  of 
aeroplanes  as  compared  with  these  large  attempts  which  you  are 
describing,  to  get  at  the  spruce. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Now,  there  you  go  into  an  entirely  different  phase 
of  the  matter — the  question  of  the  general  aeroplane  program  of  the 
United  States  for  building  aeroplanes.  I  am  talking  about  the 
matter  merely  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes;  so  far  as  we  have  investigated  it  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded  there  wasn't  a  fighting  plane  or  a  bombing  plane 
of  American  manufacture  overseas  in  service. 

Mr.  Morley.  But,  now,  the  spruce  production  division  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes.  I  am  telling  you  that  the  only  planes  of  Ameri- 
ican  manufacture  sent  over  there  were  what  we  called  the  DH-4  make, 
in  which  the  gasoline  tank  was  entirely  unprotected,  so  that  an  in- 
cendiary bullet  going  into  the  tank  would  explode  it  and  set  the  ma- 
chine on  fire,  so  it  appears  that  those  were  the  only  machines  sent 
over  there  of  American  manufacture  and  observation  machines,  and 
were  called  by  the  bojrs  in  the  service  ^^ flaming  coffins,"  and  what  I 
was  wondering  was  this,  where  did  the  large  amount  of  spruce  that 
you  got  out  there  and  shipped  east,  where  did  those  amounts  go,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Well,  I  know  that  70  per  cent  of  them,  of  course  in 
round  numbers,  went  to  the  allies.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  about  20  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Magee.  On  contracts  with  the  United  States  Government  or 
with  the  corporations  producing  spruce  on  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  said  that  you  think  that  70  per  cent  went  abroad 
to  the  allies  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  contracts  with  this  Government  or  with  the 
corporations  producing  spruce  on  the  coast  ? 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  After  the  United  States  War  Department  took  over 
the  production  of  spruce  it  was  sold  bv  the  War  Department  to  the 
Allies.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Allies  had  been  competing  with  one 
another  in  the  market  in  getting  their  own  production.  My  under- 
standing of  it  is  this,  when  the  United  States  went  in  there  and  took 
over  the  production  of  the  aeroplane  stuff  itself,  it  had  to  assure  our 
allies  that  we  would  guarantee  them  their  supply,  we  would  furnish 
them  the  spruce  they  required.  Previous  to  tnat  time,  they  had  been 
competing  against  one  another,  nicking  it  up  as  they  could  out  there. 
When  we  went  in  there  and  saia  we  will  taJke  over  that,  I  mean  the 
United  States,  of  course,  there  would  have  been  a  hue  and  crv  made  by 
Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  that  this  is  the  only  supply  that  we 
have,  is  from  the  United  States,  and,  if  you  take  it  all  yourself, 
we  will  have  none,  we  are  building  aeroplanes  in  enormous  quantities. 
so  that  the  United  States  said  that  we  will  supplv  you,  and  the  result 
was  that  70  per  cent  of  the  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  went  to 
the  allied  Governments,  and  onlv  30  per  cent  to  the  United  State*. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  the  governmental  agencies  were  first, 
the  Spruce  Production  Division,  later  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  first  was  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  went  out  there  first.  When  i  went  out  there 
it  was  all  part  of  tlie 

Mr.  Magee.  When  did  the  Spruce  Production  Division  begin  t*> 
operate  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  Signtl 
Corps  from  the  Air  Service,  and  the  spruce  production  was  tiucen 
over  into  the  Department  of  Aircraft  Production,  distinct  from  the 
Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was,  Major  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  should  say  that  was  about  in  July. 

Mr.  Magee.  1918? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  1918. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  thought  that  was  when  your  Spruce  Production 
Corporation  began  ?      ^ 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  our  Spruce  Production  Corporation  did  not  be^u 
those  activities  practically  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  but  what  I  mean  is  this,  70  per  cent  that  our 
allies  got,  did  they  get  that  from  the  Spruce  Production  Division  f 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  did  while  the  Spruce  Production  Division 
was 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  this  Government  had  control  of  the 
entire  output,  either  when  it  was  under  the  Signal  Corps  or  the 
Spruce  Production  Division,  and  later  the  Spruce  Production  C<»r- 
poration  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes.  Now,  of  course,  what  became  of  that  malerul 
after  we  shipped,  I  don't  know  anything  about,  of  course. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  think  that  70  per  cent  went  to  the  ^Vllies,  an-l 
30  per  cent  was  retained  by  our  Government? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  where  did  the  30  per  cent  go,  do  you  know  f 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  went  to  the  various  factories  in  tliis  country  that 
were  making  aeroplane  material. 

Mr.  Ma ji^i:.  Factories  at  Grand  Kapids  and  Buffalo  and  Dayton ' 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  And  Detroit,  wherever  they  were  making  them. 
Of  course  it  jeas  some  time  before  they  began  to  gat  it,  because  the 
stuff  that  they  would  have  gotten  early  in  the  program,  for  exam- 
ple in  the  spring,  we  will  say  of  1918,  was  still  very  largely  this  old  G 
list,  because  it  takes  a  long  while  to  get  the  stuff  from  where  it  is 
actually  cut  shipped  to  a  factory  and  get  the  factory  to  use  it,  so  you 
will  find  that  the  factories  were  still  using  a  lot  of  that  G  stuff  until 
away  late  in  1918;  they  did  not  begin  to  get  the  results  of  our  eflForts 
out  there  until  a  very  few  months  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  now,  the  Government  had  inspectors  there 
on  the  coast  and  they  inspected  the  lumber  before  it  was  shipped  to 
these  factories  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  that  is,  they  did  after  we  got  out  there. 
What  happened  before  that  I  don^t  know;  but  after — 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  after  you  got  out  there  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No,  no,  I  mean  after  Gen.  Disque  took  charge,  one 
of  the  early  things  he  did  was  to  organize  our  inspection  department. 

Mr.  Magee.  About  December,  1917,  or  January,  1918? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes.  They  may  still  have  been  buying  some  of 
that  G  list  stuff,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  from  that  time  on,  when  you  got  out  there, 
did  you  create  this  system  of  inspection  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  product  shipped 
to  the  factories  after  the  Government  began  the  system  of  inspection 
was  suitable  for  air  craft  production  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  can't  give  you  the  statistics,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  was  a  very  very  material  increase;  that  is  the  acceptable  part. 
I  m^ht  say  this  about  it,  the  Government  requirements,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  were  getting  from  the  allied  council,  they  all  came 
m  reality  from  the  allied  council  that  were  generally  sittmg  on  the 
war,  trying  to  manage  it,  were  in  reality  based  upon  the  inferior  sort 
of  stun  that  they  had  orio^inally  been  getting,  ultimately  when  we 
got  the  good  plant  going:  effectively  at  Vancouver  and  were  producing 
these  very  great  quantities  of  spruce,  and  getting  it  in  the  way  that 
was  required,  and  selecting  it  in  the  way  required,  the  percentage  of 
material  which  was  received  was  so  great,  or  was  so  much  greater 
than  had  been  received  before,  that  in  reality  the  large  requirements 
which  the  Government  was  making  were  in  excess  of  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  When  I  was  out  there  in,  I  should  say  August 
or  September  of  1918,  they  were  asking  us  to  produce  30,000,000 
feet  a  month,  aperfectly  enormous  promiction. 

Mr.  Magee.  Tnat  is,  the  United  States  and  Allies. 

Mr.  MoRi.EY.  For  the  United  States  and  the  Allies.  In  reality  I 
think  that  a  very  much  smaller  amount  would  have  met  all  the 
reouirements,  but  you  see  those  requirements  were  based  upon  this 
old  G  Ust  stuff  very  largely  and  the  inferior  kind  of  stuff  they  were 
getting  which  took  a  very  much  larger  amount  in  footage  to  supply 
the  aeroplane  requirements.     So  that 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  So  that  in  reahty,  probably  half  that,  or  16,009,000 
feet  a  month  of  the  kind  of  material  we  ultimately  were  giving 
them  would  have  met  their  demands;  but  you  see  it  takes  a  long 
while  for  those  things  to  get  through  to  the  knowledge  and  become 
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known  to  thie  people  who  were  framing  up  those  requirepieotF. 
Therefore  we  were  getting  orders  for  perfectly  enormous  quantities  of 
spruce,  and  we  had  to  make  our  effort  and  fix  our  nroeram  to  meet 
tnat  tremendous  demand.  Now,  just  to  proceed  a  little  alon|r  with 
my  narrative.  When  Gren.  Disque  got  out  there  and  got  m  the 
saddle  and  got  where  he  knew  what  was  being  done,  began  to  pick  up 
the  threads,  they  were  asking,  as  I  recall  it,  for  10,000,000  feet — 

Mr.  Magee.  a  month  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  A  month,  and  the  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the 
production  up  to  that  amount.  It  wasn't  very  long  after  that  before 
the  demands  were  increased  to  15,000,000  feet  per  month,  and  we 
had  to  make  our  plans  to  meet  that  increased  demand.  Then 
demands  came  from  Washington  that  they  wanted  20,OOO.OCKi 
feet  a  month,  and  we  had  to  make  our  plans  accordingly.  Finallr 
they  came  up  to  30,000,000  feet  a  month,  and  we  had  to  make  our 
plans  accordingly,  and  those  were  the  orders  that  we  received  from 
Washington,  and  they  were  aU  orders  predicated  upon  the  require- 
ments tnat  the  allied  Governments  were  making,  and  in  conjunction 
w4th  our  Grovernment  what  they  said  upon  the  situation  as  thev  saw 
it  as  passed  upon  by  the  aUied  council.  Of  course  we,  as  a  mflilarr 
division,  simply  got  those  orders.  Now,  what  did  we  have  to  do  I  Wf 
had  a  perfectly  enormouslv  increased  production.  We  had  to  build 
railroads  into  unexploitea  tracts  of  spruce;  private  parties  ww 
im willing  to  do  it.  It  was  a  problematical  business;  this  selectiTe 
logging  was  new.  Perhaps  I  might  depart  a  little  from  my  regular 
order,  because  I  wanted  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  selective 
logging  which  we  took  up  soon  after  arrival,  and  private  parties 
were  unwilling  to  do  that,  and  as  the  result  of  that  we  started  in  with 
these  cost-plus  contracts  and  these  large  operations  that  resulted  m 
some  of  the  contracts  that  have  been  caSed  into  question,  and  I  think 
the  committee  ought  to  bear  in  niiind  the  perfectly  enormous  quan- 
tities of  spruce  that  were  demanded  from  our  division. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  per  month  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  And  considering  the  necessity  for  the  large  expeotit- 
tiu'es,  also  for  the  fact  that  everybody  supposed  the  war  was  goinc 
to  last  a  vear  or  two  more,  and  the  program  was  based  upon  xLt 
future  and  the  future  requirements,  and  where  were  we  going  to  pp: 
the  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  the  Allies 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  had  to  go  out  and  tap  these  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  get  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  the  Allies  get  their  spruce  to  make  ihej- 
planes  before  we  got  into  the  war  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  got  it  out  there;  they  got  it  out  there  parti> 
a  very  large  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  this  Government  or  from  private  parties? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  From  private  parties,  they  were  getting  this  G  ll^' 
stuff. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  where  they  got  spruce  from,  any  ouj«: 
som*ce  for  their  machines  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Why,  I  think  that  they  got  some  from  Europe.  1 
think  that  they  got  some,  picked  up  here  and  there,  they  got  curi- 
siderable  amount  from  British  Coltmibia;  they  were  getting  it  fn*- 
different  places,  too.     Of  course  those  sources  were  dwindbng  i»»^' 
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and  more;  the  requirements  of  the  war  had  to  be  met  from  the  spruce 
on  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Maqee.  There  wasn't  any  apparent  activity  in  the  spruce  until 
the  United  States  entered  into  the  war  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  was  the  production  per  month  prior  to 
April,  1917? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  statistics  were;  of 
course  they  were  getting  large  quantities  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  the  production  per  month,  say  in  October, 
1918? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  think  think  that  in  October,  1918,  we  were  ship- 
ping about  20,000,000  feet  a  month  of  airplane  material. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  practically  the  maximimi  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  I  should  say  the  maximum  probably  was 
reached  about  that  time,  October  or  November. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Where  did  you  get  all  this  spruce,  near  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Up  and  down  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Maoee.  And  by  the  use  of  temporary  logging  roads  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes.  Now,  if  I  can  go  on  with  alitUe  with  my  narra- 
tive about  this  general  program  out  there,  what  was  done  by  the 
Spruce  Production  Division.  As  I  say,  in  my  opinion  this  matter  of 
riving  was  of  course  a  tempjorary  expedient;  merely  to  increase  the 
production  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  life  and  death  matter  to  get  it, 
the  airplane  people  were  simply 

Mr.  Maoee.  Getting  what  was  in  sight  as  quickly  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  they  were  simply  saying  the  whole  program  of 
the  war  is  depending  upon  our  gettmg  as  much  spruce  as  rapidly  as 
can  be  had,  get  it.  We  bought  all  we  could  from  everybody  that 
had  any  to  sell,  and  it  was  a  question  of  increasing  that  production 
as  mucn  as  possiUe,  and  Gen.  Disque,  after  a  consultation  with  the 
best  advice  that  he  could  get  out  there,  concluded  that  the  riving 
operations  that  were  undertaken  would  vwy  materially  increase 
that  supply;  consequently  they  were  imdertaken,  and  they  did  pro- 
duce a  considerable  amount  of  spruce,  too.  Of  course,  tnat  was  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  you  might  say,  as  to  what  was  actually  needed, 
and  the  eflforts  of  the  division  out  there  were  directed  toward  increas- 
ing that  supply  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  did  it  by  contracting 
with  all  the  loggers  that  would  log  and  get  out  airplane  logs,  and 
building  these  railroads  to  open  up  additional  tracks,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  of  course,  we  did  obtain  spruce,  and  did  obtain  all  that  the 
Government  did  require. 

Now,  this  cut-up  plant  at  Vancouver  was  built,  as  I  recall  it,  by 
soldier  labor  in  some  47  days.  The  best  man  that  Gen.  Disque  knew 
about  was  gotten  to  run  it,  a  practical  saw  mill  man  named  Mitchell 
who  was  put  in  charge  of  it.  There  was  no  doubt  more  or  less  experi- 
menting about  it,  beginning  with  getting  it  to  function,  getting  it  to 
produce  the  capacity  that  it  should  have,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
technical  features  about  this  sawing  of  airplane  material  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  accurately  upon,  but  you  can  get  that 
information,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encount- 
ered, but  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  was  getting  Mr. 
Gleese  out  there,  afterward  Col.  Gleese.  His  reputation  was  heard 
of,  and  parties  with  whom  he  was  associated  were  asked  to  loan  him 
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to  the  Government  to  go  out  there  and  look  over  this  sawing  proposi- 
tion; so  he  came  out,  and  it  was  found  the  need  for  his  services  was 
so  great  that  he  was  inducted  into  the  service  and  commissioned, 
and  he  put  in  great  improvements  in  that  cut-up  plant. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  do  you  mean  by  cut-up  plant;  where  they 
sawed  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Cut-up  plant  at  Vancouver.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
the  method  of  that  operation.  All  the  aeroplane  material  that  the 
Spruce  Production  Division  shipped  when  it  finally  got  to  function- 
ing was  shipped  from  the  Vancouver  cut-up  plant.  The  VancouTer 
cut-up  plant  took  from  the  private  sawmills  aeroplane  cants;  that  is, 
those  were  great  big  plank  that  were  cut  in  a  certain  way  fn>m 
selected  logs.  Those  cants  were  sent  into  the  cut-up  plant  and  there 
were  cut  into  what  was  called  aeroplane  stock  and  snipped,  so  that 
the  shipments  that  were  made  when  we  ultimately  got  going  were 
made  from  the  cut-up  plant. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  shipments  from  Vwicouver  east,  both  to  the 
Allies  and  to  our  own  Government? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  everything  was  shipped  from  the  Vancouver 
plant.  Now,  that  Vancouver  plant  got  its  production  up  to  a  point 
where  it  was  cutting  2,000,000  feet  a  day,  of  which  about  59  per  cent. 
I  think,  55  to  60  per  cent,  was  airplane  material.  Of  course,  it  all 
had  to  pass  inspection  before  it  was  shipped.  The  balance  was  side 
cut  liunber  which  was  accumulated.  Oi  course,  that  percentage  wt> 
only  reached  after  considerable  experimenting  and  worldng  to  get  it 
up  to  that  capacity,  but  it  finally  reached  the  capacity  of  sometllin? 
like  2,000,000  feet,  being  60  per  cent  aeroplane  material,  and  that 
took  all  the  material  that  was  being  produced  by  private  contnurtoi^ 
and  by  cost-plus  contractors  and  sent  to  the  miDs  and  sawed  into 
cants,  then  came  to  the  cut-up  plant  and  was  cut  up  into  aerD]4ane 
material,  such  as  was  available  for  aeroplane  material,  and  the  rest 
into  side  cut  lumber.  That  was  what  was  shipped,  1  think,  if  vwir 
committee  will  examine  into  it,  you  will  find  tinat  the  material  Irtm 
that  Vancouver  cut-up  plant  averaged  very  high  as  to  the  stuff:  • 
very  large  percentage  of  it  went  into  aeroplanes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  vou  know  when  that  began  to  operate? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  dates,  but  I  should  say  that 
they  began  to  operate  the  cut-up  plant  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

Mr.  Magee.  Before  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Morley.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  in  operation  when  I  got  there,  and 
its  production  capacity  increasing  all  the  time,  and  the  character  of 
the  material  that  it  produced  kept  getting  better,  so  that  when  1 2*»t 
out  there  in  July  they  were  shipping  very  large  quantities,  and  thfv 
were  shipping  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  but  it  took  a  little  while  of  course 
to  get  on  to  that  basis. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  there  any  indication  that  the  supply  of  spruce 
was  running  out  from  the  sources  from  which  you  were  ohtainiD^  »t 
at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  It  would  have  if  we  had  not  had  these  hie  enter- 
prises on  foot,  and  there  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nut  shell,  it  ;*«»- 
to  me  you  are  judging  of  the  costs,  and  of  the  success  or  lark  *♦? 
success  of  the  spruce  production  division,  so  far  as  the  coats  are 
concerned  on  what  actually  happened.  Now,  of  course,  a  very  Urw 
amount  of  that  cost,  I  can't  t«ll  you  the  exact  percenta^t  hui 
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certainly  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  was  all  made  with  reference 
to  the  future.  Of  course  when  the  armistice  came,  why  there  were 
these  costly  operations  partly  under  way,  partially  completed,  some 
of  them  just  about  ready  to  function,  others  would  have  been 
functioning  in  a  very  short  time,  no  benefit  was  derived  from  them 
whatsoever,  but  of  course  if  the  war  had  continued  longer,  as  we 
supposed  it  would,  we  would  have  been  getting  an  enormous  supply 
of  these  things  as  against  which  the  cost  of  all  that  expenditure 
would  have  been  amortized,  but  fortunately  that  did  not  happen, 
the  war  ended,  and  like  many  other  expenditures  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  with  a  view  to  enormous  production  in  the  future,  in 
one  sense  that  was  wasted.  Of  course  in  another  sense  it  was  not 
wasted  because  there  was  that  preparation  that  I  think  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  the  war  to  an  end  when  it  did. 

Mr.  Mag£E.  Where  did  you  get  the  large  quantity  of  spruce,  from 
Oreg:on  or  Washington  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  That  I  couldn't  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  MoKLEY.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  the  exact  figures  I 
would  not  want  to  say.     That  is  \ery  readily  ascertainable. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  thought  you  might  have  observed  with  reference  to 
that  when  you  were  there. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  got  large  quantities  fi-om  every  State,  but 
whether  more  from  Washington  or  more  from  Oregon,  I  would  not 
want  to  say. 

Mr.  M4GEE.  Well,  what  I 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  be  asked  here  just 
offhand  to  give  you  any  account  of  what  went  on  there.  This 
spruce  production  division  was  given  a  great  task  to  accomploish. 
It  gathered  its  officers  together  and  they  were  all  working,  and 
wondng  night  and  day  to  accomplish  that  end.  Now,  they  mav 
have  made  mistakes,  and  probably  did,  but  as  we  look  back  on  it 
now,  and  see  the  large  sums  of  money  that  were  spent  as  against 
future  requirements,  of  course  that  money  might  have  been  saved  if 
we  had  not  done  those  things,  but  in  the  light  of  the  information 
that  we  then  had,  the  amount  of  spnice  that  was  going  to  be  needed, 
the  amount  of  spnice  that  they  were  demanding  of  us,  and  the  avail- 
able supplies  we  were  all  tapping  and  getting  from  these  people,  in 
the  opinion  of  us  out  there  had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. Seventy  per  cent  of  production  sold  to  the  Allies,  the  Govern- 
ment obtained  its  money  for  that,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  I  suppose  settlement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Magee.  So,  so  far  as  the  expenditures  are  concerned  of  this 
Government,  why,  they  would  be  applicable  to  American  production  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  get  your  pomt. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  we  sold  70  per  cent  of  our 
production  to  the  Allies,  we  must  have  got  our  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  the  large  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
in  aircraft  production  would  be  limited  to  the  other  30  per  cent  of 
the  production  ? 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  suppose  you  mean  this  by  that:  That  out  of  some- 
thing  over  $40,000,000  that  was  spent  by  our  division,  70  per  cent 
of  the  money  was  contributed  by  the  Allies  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  only  was  called  upon 
ultimately  to  meet  the  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  presume  those  facts 
can  be  ascertained;  that  is,  I  imderstand  that  about  fifty  millionf 
were  expended  by  this  Government  on  the  coast.  Now,  -vi^ether  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Grovemment  received  from  the  sale 
of,  say,  70  per  cent  of  the  product,  forms  any  part  of  that,  I  don't 
know.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  this  is  what  was  done.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
operation  was  prorated  over  the  entire  amount  of  lumber  and  the 
Allies  had  to  pay  their  share  of  that  cost;  as  against  that  they  harp 
their  share  of  what  ultimately  will  be  the  salvage  out  there  as  the 
result  of  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  to  recompense  ihexxL  Of 
course,  the  United  States  will  also  get  back  and  have  refunded  in  r 
such  salvage  as  will  help  to  meet  its  30  per  cent  that  it  paid,  but  thr 
entire  cost  of  this  whole  operation,  including  the  construction  <•( 
these  railroads  that  we  have  spoken  of,  w^as  spread  over  the  entire 
cost  of  that  lumber  and  the  Allies  got  about  70  per  cent  of  it,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  pay  their  share  of  that  cost;  whether  in  the 
ultimate  settlement  they  nave  paid  exactly  that  amount  or  not,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  read  in  the  papers  the  other  dsLj  that  a  settlement 
was  finally  reached  by  which  England  had  paid  something  like 
thirteen  miUions,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  this  production  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  figfures. 

Mr.  Magee.  WeU,  the  salvage  probably  falls  short,  I  suppose. 
don't  it? 

Mr.  Morley.  WeU  now,  that  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  under- 
stand the  lumber  business  has  boomed  out  on  the  coast  and  they  nur 
get  more  than  they  expected;  I  think  that  they  will  get  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  the  Chicag« 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  you  say  38  miles,  with  an  expenditure 
of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  why,  what  possible  purcnaser  ctr 
there  be  for  that  property  except  the  railroad  1 

Mr.  Morley.  Well,  that  of  course  I  don't  know,  but  that  railn>t»' 
might  very  well — the  construction  of  that  railroad  might  very  vi4I 
have  justified  itself.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  war  had  continue.^ 
another  year  or  another  six  months  we  would  have  gotten  a  perfe^Uv 
enormous  amount  of  spruce  from  that  district  which  would  have  beeo 
hauled  over  that  railroad  and  helped  to  amortize  a  very  large  pn^ 
portion  of  its  cost;  then,  in  the  end,  you  would  have  had  a  rai]n*i>i 
available  for  selling  to  somebody.  (5f  course  it  is  valuable  to  5oni* 
of  the  people  who  own  all  that  area  of  timber  in  there.  They  now  hiv-^ 
got  a  railroad  by  means  of  which  they  can  get  their  timber  out,  r.A 
ultimately  that  railroad  can  be  sold  to  somebody,  for  what  price,  i 
don't  know,  but  I  think 

Mr.  Magee.  The  only  probable  bidder 

Mr.  Morley.  I  think  it  justifies  itself.     What  is  that ! 

Mr.  Magee.  The  only  probable  bidder  is  the  St.  Paul  Railn**-' 
isn't  iti 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  Well,  if  I  were  representing  tlie  United  States,  I 
would  not  want  to  concede  it;  I  would  certainly  hope  that  I  might  get 
some  others. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  road,  isn't  it; 
built  with  the  same  permanency  as  the  main  road  there  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  It  is  a  well  built  railroad. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  with  that  same  permanency,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  know;  I  think  it  is  probably  just  as  weD  built 
as  the  balance  of  that  line  from  Port  Angeles,  along  there  that 
belongs  to  the  Milwaukee  ro^d.     I  think  it  is  probably  as  well  built. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  assumed  in  going  into  timberland  to  get  out  spruce, 
that  ordinarily  a  logging  road  would  be  built;  that  is,  a  temporary 
road  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  spruce,  not  a  permanent  structure. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  think  so,  in  that  kind  of  a  proposition,  in 
opening  up  that  big  territory — you  are  asking  me  just  for  my  judg- 
ment about  it  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  you  didn't  get  any  spruce  there;  all  the  spruce 
you  got  you  got  from  other  sources  ?  Now,  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  supply  of  the  other  sources  from  which  you  did  get  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  That  is  rather  an  unfair  remark  to  make,  that  we 
built  it  and  didn't  get  any  results  from  it.  We  didn't  get  anv  results 
from  it.     Why? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  said  you  didn't  get  any  spruce. 

Mr.  Morley.  We  didn't  get  any  spruce.  Why?  Why  didn't  we 
get  any  spruce  ?  Because  it  was  completed  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 
mistice came,  and  they  didn't  want  any  more  spruce,  but  if  the  war 
had  continued  longer  we  would  have  got  an  enormous  amount. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  fact,  isn't  it?  I  was  speaking  about 
the  fact,  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
didn't  get  any;  so  that  all  the  supply  that  was  needed  was  got  from 
other  sources.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  additional 
supply  from  either  of  those  other  sources  from  which  you  got  the 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Ml'.  Magee.  Why,  whether  or  not  there  are  quantities  of  spinice 
available  in  those  States  easily  accessible  without  going  into  the 
what  you  call  the  Olympia  tract  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes ;  we  were  tapning  those,  making  arrangements, 
and  we  built  our  railroad  from  Quinault  Bay  north  to  get  some, 
we  built  our  railroad  toward  the  Blodgett  tract,  bought  that  Blod- 
gett  tract  for  that  purpose,  and  we  had  contracts  with  other  operators 
by  which  they  were  to  open  up  tracts  of  spruce.  In  other  words, 
we  were  reaching  out  to  bring  into  play  every  available  point  of 
production  that  there  was,  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  that  in 
order  to  gear  up  to  the  requirements  that  were  made  upon  us.  Now, 
you  see  the  war  came  to  an  end;  therefore  very  large  amounts  of 
money  that  were  expended  there,  needed  to  enable  us  to  get  out 
this  additional  source  of  supply,  was  not  brought  into  play;  that  is 
true;  no  one  can  gainsay  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  remember  when  Congress  appropriated  in  about 
30  minutes  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  oi  dollars  for  aircraft 
production,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Magee.  You  remember  at  that  time  it  was  commonly  stated 
we  soon  would  have  10,000  or  20,000  planes  at  the  front  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  now,  it  appears  from  investigation  up  to  dai(* 
that  practically  one  billion  fiity-five  millions  of  dollars  nad  been 
expended,  and  the  undisputed  result  seems  to  be  that  not  a  pursuit 
plane,  which  is  called  a  fighting  plane,  ever  reached  the  front,  of 
American  manufacture,  nor  a  bombing  plane  of  American  manu- 
facture, and  that  the  only  planes  that  reached  the  front  from  thi^ 
country  were  the  DH  planes,  I  think  some  213  at  the  front,  and 
perhaps  a  few  more  on  the  way,  and  those  were  designated,  as  I  have 
said,  by  our  boys  and  others  as  '^flaming  coffins,"  because  the ga'^line 
tank  did  not  have  any  protection,  and  an  incendiary  bullet  pie^in^ 
it  would  set  the  whole  machine  on  fire,  so  I  think  the  general  opinion 
in  this  country  is,  with  the  expenditures  of  a  billion  and  fifty-five 
million  dollars,  we  made  no  progress  in  the  aircraft  art.  at  least  n*> 
material  progress,  and  that  our  rank  as  compared  with  the  air- 
craft progress  of  other  nations  is  very  low. 

Of  course,  the  money  has  been  spent — ^it  is  gone — ^but  as  it  seems  t^ 
me,  and  I  think  to  other  Members  of  Congress,  that  there  isn't  anv 
subject  of  greater  importance,  so  far  as  the  production  in  this  counin 
is  concerned,  than  the  subject  of  aviation,  and  all  these  negative 
results  with  such  a  large  expenditure  are  clearly  before  the  countrv. 
and  that  an  investigation  of  this  character  may  be  of  very  great  benefi' 
in  impressing  upon  the  country  the  absolute  need  of  getting  ^m^xd^ 
responsible  head  upon  which  responsibility  for  such  lack  of  result" 
can  be  fixed,  as  of  future  benefit  to  the  production  and  to  the  oountn 

Mr.  Morley.  Now,  in  all  that  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  y<»- 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  you  are  inquiring  now  into  the  proiiuc- 
tion  of  spruce.  Of  course,  the  Spruce  Production  Division  had  ahe^v 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  building  airplanes  and  getting  them  *•'• 
France.  Its  job  was  to  get  the  spruce  needed  by  the  alUed  Govern- 
ments and  this  country  in  order  to  build  this  great  number  of  air- 
planes that  everybody  wanted. 

Mr.  Magee.  CJertainly;  and  that  we  expected  we  would  get. 

Mr.  Morley.  And  there  was  that  tremendous  airplane  program  lb*: 
you  have  referred  to  that  was  going  to  place  100,000  airplanes  in  the 
sky,  and  as  the  result  of  that  the  Spruce  Production  Division  o*/ 
there  was  told  to  get  the  spruce. 

Now,  whatever  your  committee  can  find  out  with  respect  to  what 
was  done  in  the  other  things  in  connection  with  building  airplan*?*- 
why,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  you  doing  it 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  but  we  want  to  know 

Mr.  Morley.  But^ 

Mr.  Magee.  In  this  connection,  too. 

Mt.  Morley.  1  think  that  you  ought  to  investigate  whether  or  n-'t 
the  money  was  properly  spent  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  see  that  you  and  1  differ  any  as  to  our  vie*-? 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  Of  course*  you  aro  ju>t  a- 
much  interested  as  I  am,  just  as  much  interested  as  any  other  loya- 
American  citizen,  in  this  question  of  aviation.  In  case  of  futur* 
war  of  the  country,  why,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  bo  a  treniendouJ} 
important  elemenl,  the  supremacy  of  the  air,  from  the  fact  yon  can 
not  hide  in  the  air  except  behind  the  clouds,  and  the  way  Tview  it. 
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instead  of  this  Government  being  hindmost  in  this  question  of  avia- 
tion we  should  be  foremost.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it,  and  if  I 
didn't  feel  that  way  about  it,  I  would  feel  I  would  be  useless  in  spend- 
ing my  time  in  investigating  this  subject. 

Air.  MoRLEY.  Whatever  the  rest  of  the  airplane  program  may  have 
done,  whatever  criticism  there  is  to  make  about  that,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably subject  to  a  lot  of  criticism,  and  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  your  investigating  it,  but  there  was  demand  upon  demand  made 
upon  the  Spruce  Production  Division  for  those  large  quantities  of 
spruce  to  meet  this  tremendous  program,  and  they  wanted  it  right 
away,  as  soon  as  they  coidd  get  it,  and  they  aU  supposed  and  we 
supposed  that  the  war  was  going  to  last  a  long  time. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Did  the  Spruce  Production  Division  deliver 
it;  did  they  get  the  spruce  ?  I  think  you  wiU  find  from  the  time  we 
got  organized  out  there  and  got  under  way,  we  produced  all  the  spruce 
that  was  required  from  day  to  day,  and  we  were  meeting  the  ever- 
increasing  requirements  that  were  put  upon  us.  I  think  you  wiU 
find,  when  you  get  out  and  look  at  the  statistics  and  get  into  it,  that 
we  did  meet  those  requirements;  as  far  as  delivering  the  stuff  is  con- 
cerned for  this  enormous  air  program  the  Spnice  Production  Division 
got  it.  Now,  did  they  get  it  at  too  large  an  expense  ?  Did  we  pay 
too  much  for  it  ?  Did  it  cost  too  much  ?  Of  course  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  the  conditions  under  which  we  operated,  the  speed 
at  which  we  got  to  going,  everything  else  made  cost  a  secondary  con- 
sideration: the  main  thing  was  to  get  it,  so  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
into  consideration,  then,  a  certain  further  fact,  that — 1  do  not  know 
what  percentage  of  that  cost,  but  certainly  a  very  large  percenta,ge — a 
great  manjr  millions  of  dollars  of  the  expenditure  that  was  made  in 
the  Olympic  district  under  this  Simms-Carey  Co.,  the  building  of 
those  railroads  north  and  south  from  Quinault  Bay,  netted  absolutely 
no  returns.  They  were  being  built  to  supply  the  requirements  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  months,  and  therefore,  when  you  charge  it  off 
against  the  net  production  actually  made,  of  course,  it  showed  an 
entirely  misleading  situation. 

If  the  war  had  continued,  why,  those  costs  would  have  been  amor- 
tized over  the  future  production,  and  the  costs  would  not  have  looked 
so  lai^e.  I  was  out  there  a  good  many  months,  and  I  knew  the  offi- 
cers and  I  knew  the  w^av  they  felt,  and  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  all  worldng  under  high  pressure,  patriotically,  doing  everything 
they  could  to  get  the  material  for  the  Government  and  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  Grovernment  in  every  possible  way  they  could. 
Now,  things  have  been  said  here  about  Col.  Hitchcock.  He  mav  have 
made  mistakes,  but  whatever  he  did,  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  he  was 
doing  from  patriotic  motives  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  his 
jud^ent. 

Now,  take  for  example,  what  was  said  in  the  insinuations  made  in 
the  purchase  of  that  Blodgett  tract.  Col.  Hitchcock  had  some  nego- 
tiations with  BlodMtt;  there  was  some  spnice  timber  interspersed 
with  other  timber,  but  it  contained  a  large  percentage  of  spruce,  and 
it  was  needed.  Mr.  Blodgett  owned  it  and  Col.  Hitchcock  tried  to 
negotiate  with  Blodgett  for  the  purchase  of  it,  not  to  purchase  all 
the  timber,  but  what  we  were  doing  with  all  these  other  timber  own- 
ers was  to  get  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  property  to  let  us  go 
in  there  and  select  as  such  spruce  trees  as  would  be  marked  by  the 
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Goveminent  spotters  as  available  for  airplane  material  and  to  go 
down  there  and  take  it  out.  Men  were  loath  to  make  those  t-on- 
tracts  with  the  Government,  and  although  they  didn't  want  to,  they 
were  willing  to  let  the  Go\emment  pick  out  a  tree  here  and  there 
and  cut  it  and  take  it  out.  Blodgett  didn't  want  to  do  that:  he 
thought  it  would  spoil  his  tract  and  didn't  want  us  to  go  in  there  and 
selectively  log  that. 

ifr.  Frear.  There  were  other  timbers  in  the  tract,  I  supposed 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes ;  a  large  amount  of  hemlock,  fir,  and  other  tim- 
bers; but  it  was  only  selected  trees  that  our  spotters  would  go  out 
and  designate  as  containing  straight-^ain-stun,  and  containine  a 
certain  percentage  of  airplane  material^  so  as  to  make  it  worth  whik 
to  cut  tnem.  Hitchcock  was  trying  to  get  the  material  do\^Ti  there 
as  cheaplv  as  possible,  and  tried  to  get  Mr.  Blodgett  to  sell  his  timber, 
and  to  allow  us  to  selectively  log  it  and  sell  those  logs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  that  is  the  way  we  bought  most  of  the  logs,  from  private 
people  who  were  operating  it,  and  so  it  was  desired  that  if  Blodgett 
would  not  allow  his  timber  to  be  selectively  logged  by  us  that  he  wouH 
sell  that  timber  to  somebody  that  wouldf  sell  the  spruce  Io|e:s  to  the 
Government,  and  whatever  Hitchcock  did  in  his  negotiations  with 
Blodgett  was  to  get  that  timber  as  cheaply  as  possible  for  the  Unile<i 
States.  Hitchcock  is  a  rather  blunt  man,  forceful  in  his  talk,  and  I 
imagine  he  rubbed  Mr.  Blodgett  the  wron^  way,  and  the  result  wa^ 
that  Mr.  Blodgett  would  not  deal  with  the  Lnite'd  States.  We  neetlt^i 
that  property,  and  we  negotiated  back  and  forth,  and  it  was  only 
all  the  time  for  the  right  to  log  it;  Of  course,  we  could  have  commaii- 
deered  it,  but  we  dicm't  want  to  do  that  if  we  could  agree  with  him 
on  a  price,  and  that  was  our  policy  all  the  way  tIu*ough,  and  so  when 
it  came  to  Mr.  Blodgett  it  ultimately  seemed  the  thing  to  do.  t<) 
buy  that  tract  of  timber;  enough  could  be  gotten  out  of  it  so  the 
Government  could  not  be  paying  too  much  for  the  spruce;  it  would 
not  be  such  a  costly  proposition,  and  it  was  decided  to  buy  the  tmrl 
of  timber. 

Something  is  said  about  that  contract  having  been  closed  jii>t 
about  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed.  Mr.  Blodgett  had  agreeii 
to  sell  his  timber  at  that  price  before  the  armistice,  and  he  had  boLt 
this  railroad  down  there,  and  we  built  the  mill  at  Toledo  which  w». 
going  to  do  the  sawing,  all  those  things  were  all  linked  up  into  one 
enterprise;  the  mill  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  it  could  be 
handled  in  connection  with  the  railroad  and  the  mill  and  railroad 
with  the  timber.  There  we  had  the  railroad  and  the  mill.  Th«» 
war  was  at  an  end,  but  as  a  business  proposition  it  was  the  tliiitg  t' 
do  with  that  timber;  if  we  allowed  Mr.  Blodgett  to  keep  it  maybe  he 
would  be  the  only  one  in  the  market  for  the  railroad,  and  the  que<li«>'i 
was,  What  was  the  best  thing  to  do?  We  concluded  at  that  time  »•• 
had  better  buy  the  Blodgett  tract. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  bought,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.    I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blodgrtt. 

Mr.  Frear.  Written  agreement? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Letters  and  correspondence. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  the  Government  bound  to  take  it? 
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Mr.  MoRLEir.  Not  legally  bound,  but  morally  bound;  but  there 
had  been  no  signed  contract, 

Mr.  Fbear.  You  thmk  the  contract  was  closed  after  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Oh,  yes;  I  closed  it;  I  know  all  about  it.  We  had  a 
number  of  conferences,  and  we  took  the  best  advice  we  could  from 
men  who  were  familiar  with  conditions  out  there — ^men  who  were  on 
our  advisory  board — and  our  own  judgment,  and  we  concluded  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  buy  that  tract  of  timber,  and 
so  we  took  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  property  that  the  Government  has 
advertised  for  sale  on  September  2. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes,  sir.     Maybe  that  was  a  mistake  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  glad  to  hear  your  own  version  of  it,  Major. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  acted  for  what  we  thought  was  the  best  tor  the 
United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  acted  on  your  best  judgment  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  and  that  is  true  with  respect  to  other  things  that 
were  determined  on  out  there  to  do  this  or  that.  We  acted  in  the 
best  possible  light  we  had,  and  the  best  judgment.  Personally,  I 
went  out  there  without  any  axes  to  grind,  by  accident,  because  I  was 
detailed  and  sent  out  there,  and  these  questions  came  up  from  time 
to  time  and  I  simply  had  to  pass  on  them  and  use  my  best  judgment 
as  to  what  was  best  imder  the  circumstances  to  do,  and  you  will  find 
that  ia  true  with  all  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments out  there.  Ttey  may  have  made  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  graft  on  the  part  of  Army  officers  or  on  the  part  of  contractors. 
That  was  part  of  my  job  to  look  at  everything,  at  every  contract  that 
was  prepared,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government,  as  best 
I  could,  and  that  is  what  I  attempted  to  do.  Now,  the  thing:  which 
I  think  did  more  to  bring  on  this  investigation  than  other  thing  out 
there  was  this  Simms-Carey  enterprise,  this  Simms-Carey  contract. 

That  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  State  of  Washington 
among  a  good  many  men;  they  did  not  like  to  see  some  outside  con- 
cern coming  in  there  and  logging  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  was 
directed  against  the  deparment  because  of  that  Simms-Carey  matter. 
The  Simms-Carey  enterprise  could  justify  itself  only  because  there 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  available  spruce  up  there  that  no  par- 
ticular private  parties  in  Washington  were  willing  to  get  out,  and  it 
was  needed,  and  we  would  have  to  hire  somebody  to  do  it.  Of  course, 
as  it  turned  out,  we  did  not  need  the  tract,  but  we  all  supposed  we  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  advertise  in  a  public  way  to 
get  bids,  anything  of  that  sort,  of  the  premises  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don^t  know  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
to  get  bids,  anything  of  that  sort;  but  of  course  attempts  were  made 
with  a  great  many  of  the  people  to  get  them  interested  to  open  up 
those  tracts  of  timber  in  there,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  it  was 
quite  a  problem  as  to  just  what  that  Simms-Carey  proposition  would 
result  in;  it  was  a  very  large  imdertaking  and  would  probably  absorb 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  logging  equipment  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  particularly  in  that  district,  and  the  operators  there  were 
fearful  that  when  the  Government  program  got  under  way  that  every 
man  would  be  drawn  upon  and  they  would  be  put  out  of  business, 
because  it  took  an  enormous  number  of  logging  equipments  and 
crews  and  logging  organizations  to  operate  under  that  contract,  and 
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I  know  there  was  a  feeling  up  there  in  Seattle  that  it  was  a  mistake 
and  that  the  organizations  that  were  there  should  hare  been  made 
available,  so  that  their  situation  in  the  industry  would  be  conserved 
and  the  whole  thins:  not  disrupted. 

This  is  a  good  illustration;  that  feeling  got  worked  up  there  u> 
quite  an  extent,  and  finftlly ,  when  it  came  to  the  logging  of  this  Blodgett 
tract,  which  was  going  to  take  a  very  considerable  equipment  and  a  Tery 
large  nimiber  of  men,  and  to  that  extent  draw  on  the  industry  out  there, 
a  great  number,  a  group  of  local  lowers  got  together  and  organized 
a  company,  and  with  a  man  named  Frost  at  their  head  came  down  t<» 
Portland  and  said:  "We  will  log  that  Blodgett  tract  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  cost,  and  charge  only  a  fair  rental  for  our  losing  equipment 
that  we  put  in.  We  have  got  a  little  nucleus  to^etner,  and  we  will 
turn  in  our  equipment  and  organization  and  log  wiat  Blodgett  tract 
for  the  Government  at  cost.''  And  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  all  along.  We  said:  "That  is  fine  and  patriotic;  that  is  what 
we  were  trying  to  get  you  to  do,''  and  we  made  a  contract  with  them 
to  log  the  Blodgett  tract  for  cost,  and  I  drew  the  contract  whirfi 
provided  for  a  nominal  consideration,  $25,  ^1  for  each  of  them,  they 
all  wanted  to  be  a-doUar-a-year  men  and  did  not  want  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  the  Government  at  all.  So  that  contract  was  made,  ani 
they  were  going  to  go  down  there  and  use  their  judgment  and  their 
experience  for  the  Government,  free  of  charge,  and  w^e  were  to  pay 
them  a  rental  fixed  at  15  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  for  depreciation  t«f 
the  equipment  that  went  in  there,  so  that  is  the  way  the  Blodgett 
tract  was  going  to  be  logged. 

Now,  with  that  examme,  there  had  been  so  much  talk  about  the 
great  operations  in  the  Olympic  district,  that  it  was  going  to  absorb 
the  whole  industry  out  there,  take  their  men  away  from  wiere:  they 
didn't  want  Simms-Carey  to  log  that,  and  thev  thought  that  Sinuft^- 
Carey  was  going  to  make  a  big  profit  out  of  it  tnat  they  ought  to  have. 
We  said,  "Get  together,  gentlemen,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
with  Sinams-Carey."  We  said  to  them,  "We  believe  it  is  best  for 
the  industrv  and  the  feeling  in  the  State  which  seems  to  be  agaitt^i 

iron  to  let  tne  logging  industry  of  Washington  go  in  there  and  do  that 
ogging,  and  you  abandon  your  contract,"  and  finally  Simms-Car?y 
said,  "All  right,  they  will  do  that."  They  said.  "If  that  is  the  way 
you  feel  about  it;"  and  so  we  said  to  these  loggers:  "Get  together 
now;  Simms-Carey  will  abandon  their  logging  contract  and  vou  take 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  this  Frost  enterprise,  at  cost,  witliout  any 
profit,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  fair  rental  for  your  equipment  that  y«»a 
put  in."  And  they  had  a  meeting  down  there,  several  meetings,  an*! 
they  tried  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  do  that.  We  saiJ 
that  we  had  to  have  their  decision  promptlv,  that  time  is  everything. 
that  Simms-Carey  were  ready  to  go  ahead  and  we  are  ready  to  p;' 
into  this  logging  operation;  we  can  not  wait.  They  got  their 
people  together  and  finally  said:  "We  can  not  put  it  through:  iher^ 
IS  not  enough  to  go  into  it."  There  was  a  situation  where  apparently 
the  industry  was  willing  to  undertake  something,  but  when  yu 
narrowed  it  down  they  were  loath  to  do  it;  could  not  get  together. 
Mr.  Frear.  They  furnished  large  amounts  of  spruce,  didn't  they ' 
Mr.  MoRLEY.  They  furnished  large  amounts  of  spruce. 
Mr.  Frear.  Practically  furnished  all  that  was  furnished,  didn* 
they? 
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Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes;  but  there  were  these  additional  large  tracts 
that  had  to  be  opened,  and  the  question  was  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Freak.  There  was  no  spruce,  was  there,  until  you  come  to  the 
terminus  of  this  railroad  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Some. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean,  in  any  quantity.  Was  not  the  spruce  avail- 
able within  a  less  distance  than  40  miles  from  where  you  were  getting 
it  out? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  You  mean  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Around  in  this  section  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  In  the  Olympic  district  or  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean,  these  localities  where  you  were  getting  it  out. 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes;  we  got  it  from  those  localities,  but  we  wantecl 
more,  but  the  question  ol  opening  up  additional  sources  of  supply — 
we  were  contracting  until  it  come  to  the  end,  and  we  saw  it  was  a 
chance  that  the  war  would  close,  but  imtil  that  time  we  were  con- 
tracting with  everyone  that  showed  any  inclination  of  opening  up 
timber  to  get  logs  out  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  criticized  those  logging  associations  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  not  criticizing  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  furnished  all  the  spruce  that  had  been  furnished 
and  they  claimed  they  could  furnish  enough  to  meet  all  needs.  The 
position  they  took  was  a  natural  position,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  am  not  criticizmg  them;  I  am  simply  saying  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  private  parties  to  go  into  it,  start  operations, 
which  necessitatea  the  Government  gomg  in  there,  and  spending 
money  to  open  up  these  new  operations. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  was  the  practice  at  the  conclusion  of  logging 
operations?  Was  the  spruce  cut  separate  from  the  other  timber, 
or  was  the  timber  cut  clean  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  spruce  was  cut  separately,  Mr.  Magee,  in  some 
of  the  operations. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  logging  operations  were  conducted  both  ways, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Morley.  Of  course  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  spruce  logs 
was  obtained  in  operations  that  were  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  way.  if  a  man  had  a  tract  of  timber  which  he  was 
logging,  and  getting  out  all  kinds  of  logs,  but  spruce  and  fir,  he  would 
sell  to  the  Government  such  spruce  logs  as  passed  inspection  as  being 
suitable  for  airplane  purposes,  and  in  Sbat  way  we  got  a  large  number 
of  logs  as  the  result  of  commercial  operations.  In  addition  to  that 
many  people  were  engaged  in  selective  logging  for  spruce  logs  alone; 
in  that  case,  only  the  selected  spruce  woiud  be  cut. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  both  kinds  of  timber  was  cut,  for  what  part  of 
the  timber  did  we  pay  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  We  only  paid  for  the  spruce  logs. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  the  private  loggers  paid  the  expense  of  the  other 
timber? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  railroad  that  was  built  to 
Crescent  Lake :  Was  there  any  provision  in  the  contract  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  that,  or  was  any  one  else  to  bear  any  part  of  the  cost; 
was  there  any  agreement  between  the  United  States  or  the  timber 
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people  and  the  railroad  company  that  they  would  pay  anything  for 
this  railroad  after  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  use  it  f 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  there  any  understanding  with  reference  to  that 
matter,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  assumed  that  the  only  persons  that  would  be 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  railroad  would  be  either  the  lumber 
interests  or  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  else  might  be  interested  in  it,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Why,  I  suppose  a  man  who  had  in  mind  £oing  in 
there  and  buying  timber,  and  getting  together  a  considerable  aret 
of  timber,  might  very  well  consider  the  purchase  of  the  railroaid. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  that  would  be  embraced  within  the  timber 
interests. 

Mr.  Morley.  Either  the  present  timber  interests  or  prospectire 
timber  interests,  or  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  I  should  say  would  be 
the  logical  purchasers  of  that  railroad. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  right  did  the  United  States  acquire  in  the 
right  of  way  of  that  railroad. 

Mr.  Morley.  Acquired  the  fee. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  wide  is  the  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Morley.  My  recollection  is  it  was  a  100-foot  right  of  way:  I 
could  not  without  naving  the  deeds  state  absolutely,  but  that  would 
be  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  the  equipment  for  the  railroad  purchased  or 
not — that  is,  the  rolling  stock? 

Mr.  Morley.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  any  arrangements  were  made 
to  provide  the  rolling  stock? 

Mr.  Morley.  Well,  I  don^t  want  to  say  positively  about  that. 
Negotiations  had  been  under  way  from  time  to  time  with  the  Chicago 
&  Milwaukee  Railroad  with  respect  to  both  equipment  and  opermtion. 
and  I  don't  recall  now  just  what  the  status  was  at  the  end,  but  it 
would  not  be  recollection  that  anv  equipment  in  the  way  of  rolling 
stock  had  been  actually  purchasea. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  saw  some  of  these  contracts — ^what  are 
called  the  cost-plus  contracts. 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  I  threshed  over  them  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  presimie  you  recognize  there  are  two  kinds— one  t»o 
a  definite  basis  and  the  other  on  a  percentage  basis  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  which  class  of  these  contracts  did  this  belong:  or 
did  you  have  both  classes? 

Mr.  Morley.  We  had  several  classes.  There  was  the  Sinun*- 
Carey,  or,  rather,  two  of  the  Simms-Carey;  one  for  the  construct n^ 
of  the  railroad,  which  was  on  a  straighjb  cost-plus  basis,  and  the  other 
was  the  logging  contract,  so-called,  or  the  spruce  contract,  in  whirh 
they  agreed  to  sell  us  a  certain  amount  of  airplane  lumber,  at  a  fwioe: 
but  it  might  be  turned  into  a  cost-plus  contract  under  certain  or- 
cmnstances;  there  were  percentage  contracts. 

Mr.  Magee.  Were  the  peicentage  contracts  based  on  actual  co>t.** 

Mr.  MouLiLY.  The  percentage  was  based  on  actual  cost. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  What,  if  any,  protection  was  there  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  increase  the  cost  in  order  to  increase  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  supervision  we  gave.  Those  contracts  were 
considered  as  Government  operations,  and  they  were  so  tieated. 
They  came  under  the  purview  of  what  we  call  Government  opera- 
tions, and  the  intermeaiary  of  cost-plus  contractor  was  had  simply 
because  the  Government  itself  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the 
work  directly,  but  it  supervised  every  expenditure  they  made,  and 
before  it  was  made;  there  was  a  complete  supervision,  and  so  with 
everything  that  was  done  it  was  just  as  though  the  Government  was 
doing  it  itself.  • 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  what  do  you  know,  so  far  as  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Sligh  with  the  service  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Why,  I  don^t  know  as  I  want  to  go  into  that.  I 
simply  understand  that  Maj.  SUgh  was  either  in  charge,  or,  at  least, 
had  some  responsible  position  out  on  the  coast  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  airplane  material  before  the  Spruce  Production 
Division  was  organized  and  got  under  way,  and  was  superseded; 
just  exactly  what  his  duties  were,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Were  you  acquainted  with  hun  personally  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  I  was  not.  I  simply  know  he  has  been  a  con- 
sistent critic  of  the  whole  program  ever  since  he  was  reheved  from  it, 
and  apparently  in  every  way  has  endeavored  to  belittle  whatever 
was  bemg  done,  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  any- 
thing, 'fiiat  was  the  attitude  of  the  major;  but  personally  I  know 
nothing  about  him  and  have  nothing  to  say  about  him. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Col.  Disque  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  I  knew  the  colonel  only  by  reputation  when  I  went 
out  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  had  never  met  him  personaUv  until  then  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Yes,  but  only  casually.  Gen.  Disque  a  number  of 
years  ago  was  in  charge  of  supervising  the  National  Guard  Cavalry 
in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Micnigan,  the  officer  detailed  bv  the  War 
Department  to  look  after  that  Cavalry.  He  is  keen,  professionally, 
very  much  interested  in  his  work,  and  very  different  from  the  Army 
officers  we  were  acquainted  witn,  and  did  everything  possible  to 
increase  efficiency  and  esprit  de  corps,  and  as  a  yoimg  officer  was 
very  enthusiastic,  and  in  that  way  got  to  Imow  a  number  of  men  in 
Ohio  identified  with  the  Cavalry.  My  identification  had  just  about 
ceased  at  that  time,  but  I  was  always  interested  in  the  Cavalrv,  and 
although  not  an  officer  at  that  time,  he  knew  of  me  as  being  a  former 
officer  and  I  know  of  him  but  I  never  had  an  personal  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  any  other  facts  about  this  matter  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  that  you  think  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  committee  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  There  are  a  host  of  facts,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  go 
into  that  at  all  without  knowing  what  the  committee  wants.  I  have 
only  this  to  add  about  Gen.  Disque,  inasmuch  as  his  name  has  been 
brought  out.  Of  course,  the  general  ought  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  speak  for  himself,  because  he  is  more  familiar  than 
anybody  else  with  the  airplane  program.  The  general  was  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  the  early  days  out  there  by  the  people 
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who  did  not  know  him  very  well,  but  I  think  before  the  end  of  his 
regim6  out  there  it  was  generally  considered  he  had  done  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work.  I  have  had  a  pretty  long  experience  with  business 
executives. 

I  am  a  lawyer  whose  practice  has  brought  him  in  connection,  in 
association  and  intercourse  with  business  executives  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  have  been  associated  with  business  enterprises  myself,  and 
I  was  pretty  intimately  connected  with  everything  the  gencaul  did 
on  the  coast,  because  hardly  a  day  went  by  that  I  would  not  W 
called  into  conference  with  him  about  one  thing  and  another^  and 
speaking  now  merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion  of  the  man  and  bi> 
capacity,  I  think  he  was  a  very  able  man  on  the  whole,  and  did  a  fine 
piece  of  work  out  there.  I  have  not  met  many  executives  thai 
mipressed  me  more  favorably  than  he.  He  was  forcible,  able  to  get 
things  done,  able  to  get  things  through,  made  up  his  mind  promplV. 
but  after  ftill  consideration  of  the  facts.  He  was  as  good  a  man  a> 
could  have  been  picked  to  take  charge  of  that  position.  Of  course, 
he  himself  wanted  to  be  in  France  as  well  as  his  chief  of  staff,  a  youn.: 
West  Pointer,  Col.  Sears,  both  wanted  military  service  over  then- 
but  he  put  all  he  had  in  the  work  out  there,  and  m  my  opinion,  he  liM 
it  well.  That  is  simply  for  the  committee.  No  doubt  mistak»> 
were  made. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  information  have  you  to  sliow  that  he  want«M 
to  go  to  France  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  Simply  from  my  own  talk  with  the  General  on  many 
many  occasions,  I  know  how  he  felt,  and  must  have  felt  as  a  Regular 
Army  officer. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Morley.  About  38  or  39. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  unless  there  is  something  else,  I  think  that  i>  ail 
something  else  that  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MoRLEV.  I  only  want  to  say  this:  I  am  a  Kepublican,  and  1 
am  in  favor  of  investigating  all  these  war  expenditures  iust  as  car*- 
fully  and  thoroughly  as  can  be,  both  as  to  what  they  did.  what  ihr». 
accomplished,  what  it  cost,  but  I  think  this  is  true  from  ray  obsena- 
tion  01  things  out  there,  that  the  Spruce  Production  Division  m^> 
good,  so  far  as  production  of  spruce  was  concerned.  We  p>t  ti.- 
material  that  the  Government  and  the  Allies  wanted,  and  we  got  ii  ■' 
larger  quantities  at  the  end  than  they  later  found  they  needed,  ba>t*i 
upon  their  previous  experience,  but  it  was  found  that  a  lesser  amoun? 
was  due.  We  furnished  all  the  Allies  and  this  Government  n- 
quired.  We  proved  that  when  we  did  begin  to  function  that  we  jr» 
the  stuff,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  question  ra'. 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Did  it  cost  too  much  ?  That  is  it  ♦ 
other  thing,  was  money  wasted  ?  Of  course,  it  coat  a  lar^  sum  <.*| 
money  because  speed  was  necessary,  and  a  tremendous  incrr«>ei' 
production  was  essential,  and  it  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  for  y*. 
gentlemen  to  say  whether  it  cost  too  much  under  tKe  circumstanri^ 
but  my  own  observation  has  been  that  in  view  of  the  tremend«»-> 
requirements  that  were  being  made  and  would  have  been  necfwan 
if  the  war  had  continued,  that  its  cost  was  reasonable.  Seventy  i^' 
cent  of  that  cost  was  paid  by  the  allied  Governments,  that  this  Vi«'V 
emment,  through  the  purchase  of  material  for  airplane  factors,  ••n.- 
spent  30  per  cent.     There  will  be  a  large  salvage,  now  much  I  d<»n  • 
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know,  but  if  the  lumber  industry  is  good  it  will  be  a  large  amount 
salvaged^  which  will  go  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Allies  have  spent. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  think  70  per  cent  of  the  spruce  production 
would  equal  70  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  The  plan  was  this 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  that.  Would  they  have  paid  70  per  cent 
of  the  spruce  produced,  whether  they  paid  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  amount  expended  at  that  time,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  70 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  spruce  produced  and  sold  would  amount  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  expenditures.     Have  you  any  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  took  the  entire  cost  and  amortized  it  over  the 
estimated  production.  Of  course,  they  kicked  on  the  price,  the 
Allies  did,  out  when  you  come  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  railroads 
and  add  it  to  the  cost  of  airplane  material,  it  makes  it  something 
like  $600  a  thousand.  Of  course,  if  the  war  had  gone  on,  it  would 
have  cost  less. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  mean  is,  whether  the  Allies  paid  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  spruce  obtained  there  must  be  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  the 
Government,  if  any  adjustments  are  made;  that  is,  I  don't  see  myself 
where  there  would  be  any  close  connection  between  their  purchase  of 
70  per  cent  of  the  spruce  produced  and  70  per  cent  qf  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  We  billed  it  to  them  and  amortized  the  cost  of  the 
expenditures  over  the  lumber  that  was  sold  them.  If  you  actually 
took  the  exact  cost  of  getting  out,  we  will  say,  1,000  feet  of  airplane 
material,  or  some  operation  tnat  was  already  under  way  and  had  not 
spent  much  to  go  in  there,  or  some  that  was  bought  on  the  market, 
although  that  might  have  cost  $100  a  thousand,  the  cost  of  the 
lumber  as  ultimately  billed  to  them,  and  as  it  was  expected  they 
would  settle  for,  was  basod  on  all  this  expense  being  amortized  over 
the  whole  production,  so  instead  of  being  only  $100  a  thousand  for 
lumber,  they  paid  something  like  $600. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  first  payment  will  only  be  a  partial  payment, 
in  effect.  When  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  they  would  pay 
their  part. 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  pay  anything 
for  it.  It  was  billed  to  them  at  these  large  prices  and  they  were 
fussing  about  it  and  had  their  experts  out  there  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  was  getting  at  their  plan  of  payment.  They  were 
supposed  to  pay  so  much  a  thousand,  practically,  as  the  lumber  was 
delivered,  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  MoRLEY.  But  thev  did  not;  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  it 
was  billed  to  them,  but  they  didn't  pay  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  A.  HYDE— Becalled. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  volunteer,  or  were  you  drafted  into  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  volunteered. 

Mr.  Magee.  Into  what  service  did  you  enter  originally  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  in  Milwaukee  and  I  asked  to  be  inducted  into  the 
Artillery,  and  then  I  tried  to  get  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
and  I  could  not  go  in  there,  and  they  sent  me  out  to  the  Spruce 
Division. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  first  became  a  price-fixing  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  A  price-fixing  clerk. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  prices  fixed  by  you  were  on  the  supplies  as  they 
were  billed  in. 

Mr.  Hyde.  All  the  invoices  were  sent  direct  to  Portland  to  Port^^r 
Bros.,  and  they  would  make  out  the  requisitions,  as  I  xmderstood. 
from  a  civilian  clerk  that  came  there,  Guy  Porter  would  telephon.' 
to  the  different  firms  and  obtain  prices,  and  his  assistant  wouM 
submit  the  prices  to  Guy  Porter  and  he  would  select  the  firm  offeriiu: 
the  lowest  price,  and  he  would  order  from  them,  and  he  request*^ 
these  different  firms  to  add  23  per  cent  to  their  invoices. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  the  name  of  that  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  His  first  name  was  William. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  from  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Portland,  Oreg.    He  'was  with  Porter  Bros,  before. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  were  at  the  distributing  point  with  this  company 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  the  order  come  into  the  company  fn>m 
which  distribution  was  finally  made  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  To  Portland;  we  would  get  the  copy  of  the  requisiti(»ii-. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  each  camp  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  Portland.  They  would  be  charged  up  to  camp 
1-A  originally,  and  they  would  distribute  them  among  the  otkv: 
camps. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  had  a  recharge  for  all  the  camps  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  the  subsidiary  camps,  also  camp  l-A. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  charge  according  to  the  requisitions  tb*i 
went  in  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  was  told  to  charge  according  to  the  highest  requi-.- 
tions;  they  varied  in  price. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  followed  that  practice,  did  you  t 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  followed  that  practice;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  were  you  pricing  clerk? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  about  two  weeks,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  different  prices  came  in  from  the  diffcwa; 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  the  same  commodity.  I  remember  in  the  case  of 
tents,  they  varied  about  $50,  I  believe;  I  think  $125  to  $175. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  how  many  tents  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Just  a  dozen  or  so  at  the  beginning;  after  that  we  haJ 
several  hundred. 
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Mr.  Magee.  There  was  a  large  diflFerence  in  the  price  of  tents  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Furnished  by  the  same  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  tents  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No.  They  were  the  identical  tents.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive of  those  figures,  but  they  varied  about  $50. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  from  what  company  they  were  ob- 
tained ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  seems  to  me  they  were  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  charged  to  the  Quartermaster.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  obtamed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Government,  but 
they  came  from  the  Quartermaster  originally. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  requisition  for  tents  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  From  the  Portlana  office  of  Porter  Bros.  They  would 
make  out  a  copy  of  the  requisitions  and  put  down  the  prices  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  handle  the  tents  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No  ;  tney  would  be  in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  saw  them  only  in  the  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Of  course,  as  I  went  out  on  the  road  I  saw  them  out- 
side. We  only  had  one  size,  except  for  the  kitchens;  they  were  about 
40  feet  long. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  anything  said  about  the  future  adjustments  of 
these  different  price  matters? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  if  anything  was  done  about  that 
finally? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No.  The  auditor  used  to  come  in  from  Portland,  and 
he  used  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  to  deliver  the  highest  price  of  Porter  Bros., 
they  wanted  to  play  safe. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  Ust  to  all  the  camps  at  the  highest  price 
of  any  given  article  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Unless  I  made  a  mistake;  sometimes  I  did  not  look 
twice. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  state  substantially  how  much  passed  through 
your  hands  there  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Almost  everything  for  those  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  it  be  in  value  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  seems  to  me  we  did  about  $10,000  worth  of  business 
at  that  time;  that  is,  we  billed  about  $10,000  a  week  to  the  camps. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  there  any  other  price-fixing  clerk  besides  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Hyde.  One  other  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  His  name  was  Brown;  he  was  a  sergeant  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  is  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  don't  remember;  somewhere  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  his  address  now  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  1  do  not;  he  belonged  to  my  squadron,  the  Four 
hundred  and  sixty-fourth. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  become  very  well  acquainted  with  him? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No. 
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Mr.  Magee.  You  don't  know  his  address? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  except  he  was  from  the  West. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  report  this  to  any  of  your  superior  oflBcers? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  These  charges  were  from  civilian  stores  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  did  you  first  report  that  to  anybody! 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  imtil  I  sent  a  letter  to  Representative  Frear. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  didn't  you  report  it  to  your  superior  oflBcere? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Because  I  took  it  for  granted  they  knew  it;  they  were 
in  the  office  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  were  in  the  office  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  About  a  half  dozen  officers,  and  Lieut.  Disque;  he  was 
there  also. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  he  any  relation  to  the  colonel? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  either  a  son  or  brother;  I  have  not  found  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  anybodj 
in  the  establishment  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Just  to  this  civilian  pricing  clerk.  I  used  to  tell  him 
and  Brown  that  some  of  the  requisitions  were  padded,  and  one  time 
this  pricing  clerk  smiled  and  he  said  that  Porter  Bros,  added  23  per 
cent  to  that;  he  told  me  that  Porter  Bros,  would  have  his  clerk  price 
their  stuff  and  add  23  per  cent  to  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Were  those  supplies  ordered  for  feeding  the  men  ai 
the  expense  of  Porter  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Porter  Bros,  charged  the  men  $1.05  a  day. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what? 

Mr.  Hyde.  For  feeding  the  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  much  a  meal^  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  were  allowed  $1.05,  in  case  we  missed  three  meik: 
they  deducted  at  the  rate  of  $1.05  a  day  from  our  wages,  and  w^ 
would  get  credit.  If  we  missed  five  meals,  we  would  get  credit  f'^r 
one  day. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  the  men  had  to  pay  Porter  Bros  J 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  Porter  Bros,  would  settle  with  the  Government 
for  feeding  the  men. 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  also  got  our  rations  from  the  Government:  the*' 
rations  were  also  deducted;  usually  amounted  to  about  $9  or  Sl»» 
At  first  we  were  given  that  ration  money,  and  later  it  was  deducif*! 
from  our  wages,  and  they  got  the  benefit  of  it  also. 

Mr.  Magee.  Clothing  was  purchased  by  the  men  from  Porter  Bn». ' 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  the  Government  have  anything  to  do  with  thtt ' 

Mr.  Hyde.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  some  of  these  higher  prices  charged  on  the 
clothing,  too? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes ;  the  men  all  complained  the  prices  were  exorbitant 
We  understood  they  were  to  be  10  per  cent  above  cost.  We  were 
told  to  keep  them  a  little  bit  lower  than  the  prices  in  our  home 
towns.  Mr.  Brown  was  well  acquainted  with  pnces,  and  Mr.  Smith 
used  to  ask  him;  that  is  Sergt.  Brown. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  Porter  Bros,  got  the  benefit  of  this  amount 
that  is,  did  the  Government  have  to  repay  any  of  it ! 
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Mr.  Hyde.  On  the  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Why,  I  understood  that  Porter  Bros,  made  the  entire 
profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Did  the  Government  repay  anything  on  the  food 
other  than  the  $1.05? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  all,  the  Government  paid  for  the  food;  that  is. 
Porter  Bros,  would  charge  it  to  the  Government,  as  they  purchased 
the  food,  it  was  a  part  of  their  expense. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  the  $1.05  only  had  to  do  with  what  the  men  paid 
and  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  what  it  cost  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  don't  thmk  so.  The  Government  paid  the  total 
cost,  whatever  that  was.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  little  bit  less,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  much  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  were  allowed 
by  the  Government  on  account  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  I  havn't  any  idea.  I  was  told  at  one  time  Porter 
Bros,  were  making  5  cents  a  meal  per  man. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  sure  whether  the  Government  allowed  Porter 
Bros,  anything  for  the  support  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  about  your  knowledge 

Mr.  Hyde.  All  I  know  was,  there  was  just  a  lot  of  rations  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  that  was  deducted.  It  averaged  between  40 
and  42  cents  a  day,  the  Government  allowed  us  that  for  rations. 
When  we  first  came  there  we  were  supposed  to  get  the  benefit  of 
those  rations.  Porter  Bros,  was  supposed  to  charge  $1.05  a  day; 
so  we  are  really  supposed  to  pay  the  difference.  And  later  on  some 
of  the  civilians  complained  that  they  were  retaining  the  ration 
money  and  that  they  were  getting  more  than  they  were,  and  so  we 
turned  over  the  $1.05  rations  to  Porter  Bros.,  so  we  were  really  paid 
$1.55  a  day. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  whenever  the  goods  were  dropped  by  the  side  oi 
the  road  by  the  teamsters  you  only  know  what  you  were  told  about 
that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  I  heard  that  from  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  what  I  mean,  and  the  teamsters. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  they  told  me. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  throwing  these  goods  by 
the  side  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  became  stuck,  and  they  said  it  was  impossible  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  in  wet  weather? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  alwavs  wet  weather.     The  mud  was  2  feet 
There  was  not  less  than  2  feet  of  mud. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  seldom  recovered  f 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  they  were  seldom  recovered.  They  slid  in  back  of 
them  like  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  goods  yourself? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  Iniew  that  there  were  shortages,  and  the  camp  fore- 
man would  complain.     They  complained  to  me  sometimes. 
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Mr.  Lea.  When  there  were  shortages  did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  adjustment  of  shortage  matters  through  the  camp  that  they 
were  finally  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  either  comes  to  me  or  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  take  it  up 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  check  up  the  invoices  or  deliveries  that  they 
were  billed  to  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  billed  them  for  the  total  amount  delivered  to  the 
teamsters  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  a  report  would  come  that  they  had  not  received 
all  they  billed? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  would  get  out  a  statement  to  the 
shipping  clerk  and  ask  him  if  he  put  all  on  the  slip. 

Mr,  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  any  adjustment  was  finally 
made 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  was  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  those  goods,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  men  were  out  and  they  got  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  men 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  soldiers — I  mean  the  men  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  that,  or  is  that  simply  your  conclu-ii^nj ' 
How  long  did  you  remain  in  this  price-fixing  business  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  stayed  there  only  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  occurred  after  you  left  there? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Only  from  hearsav.  I  know  that  occurred  until  there 
was  trainloads  running,  and  then  they  sent  this  out  on  the  tmin- 
and  this  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  the  adjustments,  did  you  know  anything  ab<*ui 
what  occurred  after  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  not  after  I  left;  during  those  two  weeks  -it  wa- 
almost  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  teamstir- 
made  trips  back  and  recovered  goods  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Some  of  them  did;  yes,  sir;  that  is,  some  of  them  tuU 
me  they  did.     Others  would  not  take  the  time. 

Ml-.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  all.  Just  a  minute.  You  spoke  about 
prices  being  marked  on  the  goods.  Whose  prices  were  market!  »>n 
the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  on  the  mackinaw.  They  were  selling  som* 
mackinaws  for  $8  and  $10.  They  had  a  price  marked;  a  little  pi^*' 
of  cloth  with  *^$5''  printed  on,  in  the  inside  of  the  collar. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  a  transaction  with  which  the  Government  h»i 
nothing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Nothing  to  do  with.  Of  course,  it  excited  the  men  asi 
they  complained  about  it  to  their  commanding  officers. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  that  a  printed  price  or  handwriting? 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  was  a  printed  price,  sewed  rio^ht  into  the  mackina* 
Their  instructions  were  to  charge  just  a  little  bit  less  than  surroun  !• 
inff  citias  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  the  men  got  them  a  little  cheaper  than  at  th- 
ordinary  retail  stores  ? 
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Mr.  Hyde.  The  ordinary  retail  price;  yes.  In  some  cases  they 
charged  just  as  much,  but  they  usually  were  just  a  little  bit  cheaper. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  any  of  your  officers  there? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  not  at  all.  The  officers  all  did  the  best  they  pos- 
sibly could  do  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  think  the  officers  all  did  the  best  they  possibly  could, 
as  far  as  I  know;  they  all  worked  hard. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  vou  were  not  familiar  with  the  lumber  industry 
before  you  went  out  there,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  nine-tenths  of  the  men  were  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  clearing  of  this  acre  of  land;  did  you  see  that  work? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  I  was  there  almost  every  day  diu-ing  that  period. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  ran  the  railroad — the  main  line  ran  through  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  character  of  the  timber  that  had  to  be 
grubbed  out  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Small  spruce  there  and  fir,  and  that  is  about  all;  just 
^ruce  and  fir.  The  small  trees,  they  had  to  grub  them  out.  TTiey 
oidn't  use  but  very  little  dynamite  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  made  it  cost  so  much  ?  Because  the  men  were 
not  working,  or  didn't  have  enough  dynamite  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  had  enough  dynamite.  I  guess  sometimes  the 
men  did  not  work  very  hard  if  they  were  not  pushed  hard.  Some- 
times they  would  not  have  enough  steel  there,  and  other  things. 
The  foreman  would  tell  them  to  lay  down,  and  they  did  not  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  never  laid  off  durmg  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  I  was  a  surveyor;  I  was  just  beyond  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  actually  Imow  how  much  it  cost  to  grub  that 
acre? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No.  Mr.  Cunney  was  foreman  at  that  time.  He 
thought  it  cost  the  Government  probably  $3,000  or  over  $2,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  grading  done  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  it  was  done  at  another  time.  The  grading  cost  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  testify  further — any- 
thing of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  was  one  remark  about  how  Porter  Bros,  obtained 
that  job  out  there.  I  remember  Joe  Porter  stating  this  at  one  time, 
that  they  have  built  several  cantonments,  that  tney  had  sufficient 
money  to  swing  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  Government  turned  that 
job  over  to  them,  because  they  had  enough  money  to  swing  it. 
There  was  another  rumor  there  that  Mr.  Gean  was  selhng  some  oi  the 
timber  at  Portland 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  only  a  rumor,  or  something  you  knew  about  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No;  only  a  rumor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  don^t  give  it,  if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  B7  THOMAS  D.  FEBBY. 

(The  witness  was  first  sworn  bj  Chairman  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  do  jou  reside,  Mr.  Perry  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  am  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Veneer  Works. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  spruce  problem  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  connection  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works, 
we  operate  perhaps  the  largest  company  in  this  country,  buildinp 
one  of  the  dry  kilns ;  and  I  was  frequently  called  to  Washington  by 
members  of  the  Aircraft  Board  for  consultation  on  the  building  of 
lumber  dry  Irilns  and  the  operation  of  kilns,  in  order  to  get  this  spiw 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  as  little  impairment  as  po^ible 
in  artificial  drying. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  is  there  about  it . 

Mr.  Perry.  My  original  connection  with  this  came  from  an  early 
conference  with  Mr.  STigh,  when  he  asked  me  whether  spruce  Imnber 
could  be  artificially  dried  green  from  the  saw  and  be  as  good  as  the 
air-dried  lumber,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  used  as  a  standard 
for  strength.  This  was  aoout  the  time  Mr.  Sligh  was  conducting  hjs 
own  experiments  in  his  own  plant.  Mr.  Sligh  had  known  of  oar 
company  even  before  my  connection  with  it  and  felt  that  if  anvooe 
could  dry  the  lumber,  we  could.  I  told  him  I  felt  sure  that  it  could 
be  dried,  and  I  would  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  to  inform  him 
along  that  line.  I  ordered  a  considerable  quantity  of  various  kin<b 
of  western  and  eastern  and  southern  lumber  by  express  prepared  for 
a  test  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  at  Mr.  Sligh's  suggestion,  asked  him  and 
representatives  of  the  Forests  Production  Laboratory  at  Madison  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington.  I  knew  all  the  time  thtl 
the  forests  production  laboratory  at  Madison  were  very  anxioas  to 
promote  a  dry  kiln.  That  was  their  pet  hobby,  and  the  facts  revealed 
that.     They  finally  very  reluctantly  attended  the  test. 

In  order  to  have  an  unimpeachable  computation  as  the  result  ii 
this  test  after  the  lumber  was  dried  in  regard  to  its  strength,  we  ^nh- 
mitted  the  samples  after  they  had  been  dried  in  our  kibis  under  our 
conditions  to  the  Forests  Products  Laboratory  for  their  analysis  o( 
the  results.  They  were  very  slow  in  getting  out  the  results,  becaos* 
they  did  not  want  to  discredit  their  own  kiln  or  their  own  previousi 
statements.  The  test  was  conducted — after  Mr.  Shgh's  request  m 
June — from  July  27,  1917,  on  into  the  first  part  of  August,  TV 
results  of  the  test,  which  Mr.  SUgh  and  nearly  all  of  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers wanted  for  their  use,  was  not  sent  us  until  the  17th  of  May, 
1918.  I  have  the  official  copy  of  the  report  hero  bearing  that  datr 
The  whole  proposition  was  one  of  endeavoring  to  utilize  a  Govern- 
ment laboratory  kiln  for  all  aircraft  work,  Government-oontvivi'd 
policies  of  operation,  rather  than  take  a  kiln  which  had  been  on  ih^ 
market  and  had  been  proved  practical  by  all  kinds  of  wc>o<lwt>rk<*r*. 
We  had  built  at  this  time  about  1,600  dry  kilns  in  this  count rv.  Tbf 
result  to  the  Government  was  to  require  the  installation  ot  a  kilr. 
that  cost  50  per  cent  more  to  install  and  dry  lumber  half  as  f»>i  ».'• 
we  could  supply.  The  Government's  own  test — the  GoveninieM  - 
own  computations — prove  lumber  dried  in  our  kilns  excelled  their  air 
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dried  standard  by  from  20  to  60  per  cent;  better  than  they  required. 
I  have  the  various  figures  here  and  the  different  scientific  terms. 

Mr.  Freab.  Is  that  a  copy  or  is  that  the  original? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  a  compilation  that  I  made  or  I  had  made  in 
our  office  of  their  report;  because  their  own  report  was  not  expressed 
in  comparative  terms. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  m  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  should  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  it  for  you  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Frear.  Supply  a  copy  of  it.  That  is,  a  copy  of  the  Govern- 
ment's report. 

Mr.  Perry.  A  copy  of  my  r6sum6  of  the  Govenmient's  report. 

(The  said  document  was  marked  by  the  reporter  for  identification 
'Terry  Exhibit  1,  August  11,  1919.^') 

I  was  in  close  touch  with  all  the  artificial  drying  that  was  done  in 
aircraft  plants  all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  our  company  assigned 
me  to  that  work  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  I  was  famiUar  with 
this  work  done  in  this  so-called  timber  kiki. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  you  claim  the  Government  did  there  with  the 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Government  decided  in  the  six  months  to  make 
similar — I  won't  say  similar — tests.  In  the  six  months'  tests,  a  good 
deal  of  the  tests  in  every  portion  of  the  coimtry,  the  slowest  and 
most  expensive  kilns  were  built  there  at  Vancouver  at  the  barracks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  attempt  to  dry  it  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  tried  to  dry  it  out  there.  We  had  a  man  ki 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  they  said  these  were  not  wanted.  They  said 
they  would  rather  take  a  kiln  manufactured  by  a  Government  labora- 
tory, in  which  there  was  no  chance  for  any  private  individual  to  make 
any  profit.  In  fact,  all  our  work  in  our  Government  dry  kilns  was 
less  than  the  normal  profit.  It  was  a  case  where  we  gave  om:  services 
and  we  were  glad  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  contention  is  that  the  use  of  a  kiln  used  by  the 
Government  was  much  slower  in  point  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  cost  more  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  And  cost  more,  as  shown  by  the  tests.  It  was  a  con- 
tention that  was  shared  by  nearly  all  of  the  practical  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. There  were  several  instances  where  we  were  asked  to 
build  a  kiln  that  had  the  features  of  the  Government  kiln,  of  the 
Tiemann  kiln,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Rapids  kiln,  that  you  might  call  a 
bisexual  kiln;  it  had  both  features.  In  every  instance  the  practical 
manufacturer  chose  our  method  rather  than  the  Government's. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  chose  it  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  practical  aircraft  manufacturers,  such  as  the 
Aircraft  Co.  of  the  New  Jersey;  Gallaudett  people  of  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I.;  Alexandria  Aircraft  Co.,  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Thomas  Morse 
Aircraft  Co.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  West  Virginia  Aircraft  Co.,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  and  a  good  many  other  plants  where  aircraft  work  was  taken 
as  a  war  measure,  as  was  the  case  of  Grand  Rapids.  I  call  to  mind 
thoseparticular  plants  that  built  special  aircraft  kilns.  I  should  add 
the  West  Woodworking  Co.,  of  Cnicago,  to  that  list  in  its  proper 
order. 
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Mr.  Tiemann  is  the  wood  tester  at  the  Forests  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison.  He  is  an  excellent  student;  knows  wood  thoroughly. 
He  has  never  been  in  the  practical  world.  He  has  never  had  to  make 
a  piece  of  equipment,  produce  a  profit.  He  has  never  had  to  iDstall 
it  on  contract.  His  decisions  with  regard  to  the  method  of  building 
and  installing  these  kilns  were  changed  all  the  time.  We  could  not 
be  sure  a  kiln  built  one  day  would  suit  him  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  WeU,  did  he  operate  these  kilns  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks ? 

Mr.  Perry.  He  claims  to  have  done  it,  and  one  of  his  assistants 
claimed  to  have  done  it;  and  they  both  hate  each  other  like  cats  and 
dogs. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  your  contention  that  they  did  not  perform  the 
work? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  did  not  perform  the  work,  and  they  cost  much 
more  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  similar  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  when  the  product  was  sent  from  Vancouyer 
Barracks  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  was  not  so  much  it  was  sent  out  in  improper  con- 
dition as  it  was  that  the  capacity  of  the  plant — the  output —was  yery 
limited,  and  the  cost  of  operation  very  nigh. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  did  it  have  to  be  lain  dried  somewhere  else  when 
sent  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  but  they  ought  to  have  gotten  out  in  the 
kilns  they  built  about  three  times  as  much  lumber  as  they  did.  Oar 
drying  period  was  10  days;  and  the  best  information  I  have  had,  bj 
hearsay,  from  Vancouver,  25  days.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  we 
have  a  report  from  our  western  representative. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  a  western  branch  from  which  I  have  full 
reports,  and  the  record  of  Tiemann  kilns  that  I  personally  verified  at 
the  Day  ton- Wright  plant  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  38  days. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  mean  to  say.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the 
product  was  sent  from  the  kilns  at  Vancouver  in  an  unsuitable 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir.     I  claim  that- 


Mr.  Frear.  The  contention  is  that  it  cost  more 

Mr.  Perry.  And  produced  less. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  resulted  in  material  delays. 

Mr.  Perry.  Resulted  in  material  delay.  And  in  the  building  of 
kilns  that  did  not  represent  the  best  art  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Any  further  facts  you  want  to  submit  to  the  coid- 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  questions  the  committee 
asks.  I  have  the  airplane  specifications  here  which  were  framed  up 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  cause  this  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  excluding  companies  like 
yours? 

Mr.  Perry.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Retarding  the  drying,  it  requiring  such  low  tempefv 
tures  as  to  delay  drying  three  time  longer  than  neoessarv.  Th«r 
final  temperature  which  they  allowed  was  145  degrees.    Yhe  final 
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temperature  which  we  used  and  which  they  passed  as  satisfactory 
was  170  degrees.  The  final  temperature  in  the  dry  kiln  is,  as  Mr. 
Sligh  will  tell  you,  the  measure  of  its  speed. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  think  the  speed  with  which  it  dries  is  unimportant, 
except  the  sooner  the  better  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  My  contention  there  is  that  it  was  the  Government's 
business  to  buy  tne  dry  kiln  that  impartial  tests  in  their  own  labora- 
tory showed  dried  the  material  safely  and  in  the  quickest  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  do  drying  work  for  the  Government,  did  you, 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  built  probably  75  dry  kilns  for  practically  aU  of 
the  aircraft  plants  in  this  countrv. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  when  did  you  begin  installing  those  plants  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  first  one  we  installed  in  the  Curtiss  plant  at 
Buffalo  in  May,  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  you  continued  to  install  them  after  that,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Contmued  to  install  them  after  that  until — ^well,  my 
memory  won't  tell  me  just  how  close  to  the  armistice,  but  imtil  the 
summer  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  did  the  ^vemment  install  on  their  own 
account  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  the  battery  at  Vancouver  Barracks  was  24 
dry  kilns;  very  crudely  built,  and  in  a  way  that  no  engineer  would 
construct  them  that  knew  anything  of  the  process  of  lumber  drying. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  out  there  when  they  were  constructed? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  offered  to  go  out  there  and  I  offered  to  have  our 
Seattle  men  come  to  Washington  to  do  the  job  on  a  percentage  basis  ; 
but  they  preferred  to  use  tneiT  own  laboratory  men,  who  had  no 
practical  experience. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  were  out  there,  though,  were  you,  when  they  were 
constructed  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  was  it  after  they  were  constructed  before  you 
saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  have  my  knowledge  of  the  kilns  as  they  were  built, 
from  our  Western  representative;  he  watched  them  aU  the  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  you  aon^t  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Perry.  And  except  as  I  met  him  several  times  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  you  are  informed.     ^ 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes  •  as  we  get  all  our  information  of  kilns  built  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  most  of  the  kilns  were  not 
directly  for  the  Government  but  were  built  directly  under  their 
specifications  and  of  the  different  inspectors  in  the  dinerent  aircraft 
plants  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  your  kilns  were  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  Government  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  repeatedly  proved  so.  Of  some  35  or  more  dry 
kilns  that  were  used  in  Grand  Rapids  for  aircraft  drying,  practically 
all  were  Grand  Rapids  kilns  and  practically  all  of  them  gave  entire 
satisfactory  results.     I  know  of  no  lumber  condemned. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  who  made  these  tests  on  which  the  Government 
originally  acted  ? 
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Mr.  Perry.  They  were  made  at  the  Forests  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison^  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  came  to  us — ^were  mailed  to  us  on  May  17,  191*^. 
The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  the  tests  are  checfced  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Heck. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  be^an  installing  these  plants  the  month  after 
the  war  started,  did  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  when  did  the  Government  first  instaU  any?  This 
one  at  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  WeU,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  b6caQ>« 
plants  like  the  Curtiss  Aircraft  at  Buffalo  and  the  American  Propeller 
Co.  at  Baltimore  were  practically  Government  plants,  although  thej 
traded  under  private  names;  and  I  don't  know  how  far  the  Govera- 
men't  dominated  their  management. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  you,  as  I  hear  your  testimony,  that  a> 
a  matter  of  fact  your  plants  were  installed  before  the  Government 
installed  any. 

Mr.  Perry.  Our  plants 

Mr.  Lea.  Just  after  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Perry.  Our  plants  were  installed  by  the  practical  manufa»- 
turers  whenever  we  could  get  a  job.  We  were  out  to  get  busine-- 
and  we  sold  every  job  that  we  could.  ^ 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  Government  on  its  own  accoxmt  was  not  esUK- 
lishing  any  ©xcept  at  Vancouver,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Tne  Government  on  its  own  account  was  consistentlv 
recommending  against  our  dir  kiln  and  in  favor  of  their  own  kilii 
and  withholding,  as  I  claim,  this  report  which  justifies  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  I  was  talking  about  the  ones  actually  estabUsheJ. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  only  ones  the  Government  actually  built  in  thel' 
own  name  was  at  Vancouver. 

Ml*.  Lea.  And  the  Government  tests  were  made  by  the  Forfr'. 
Products  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Let  me  also  add  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  maile 
tests,  and  that  they  are  also  taken  in  connection  with  the  Forft^t* 
Laboratory,  because  I  operated  on  that  myself. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course,  the  subject  of  your  criticism  is  that  ihej 
should  have  adopted  your  plan  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir.     I  don't  put  it  on  that — if  you  will  pardon  ^:^ 

Mr.  Lea.  I  am  not  inferring  anything  improper. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  rather  put  that  this  way:  Mtr  contentioD  i:- 
that  they  should  have  had  some  record  or  practical  experience  m 
woodworking  manufacture  rather  than  to  take,  without  any  dilution 
recommendations  of  a  laboratory  who  think  and  act  and  operate »»:. 
laboratory  plans  without  regard  to  either  economy  or  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  did  pass  upon  that  matter  for  t6e  Government ' 

Mr.  Perry.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  representatives  i>f  tL? 
Aircraft  Board  in  different  plants,  and  in  many  cases  the  mspert.  r 
individually  made  his  recommendations.  Inspectors  were  frequftiii' 
men  hardly  out  of  college,  who  did  not  know  an  ash  board  from  a  pir* 
stump.     In  many  instances  they  tried  to  design  their  own  dry  falrc 
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these  youngsters  from  cpllege^  with  rather  sad  results.  My  only 
contention  is,  and  my  only  reason  for  wanting  to  appear  here,  is  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  practical  experience  was  disregarded  by  the 
Govemment  in  securing  results,  on  top  of  a  demonstration  that  is 
entirely  conclusive  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  of  course,  the  doctors  frequently  disagree,  even 
though  ttiey  have  practiced  together  a  while.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fbjbab.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is,  a  lack  of  efficiency,  which 
resulted  in  not  only  useless  expense  to  the  Govemment,  but  in  material 
delay. 

Mr.  Ferbt.  In  material  delay,  and  the  regret  that  the  fellow  who 
hopes  to  be  patriotic  sees  any  such  terrible  bungling  over  a  thing 
that  he  has  made  a  life  mistake. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  receive  some  recommendation,  especially  when 
the  Grovemment  is  admitting  the  value  of  your  kiln. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  hke  to  divorce  your  minds  from  this,  any 
desire  that  I  might  have  had  for  business.  We  were  naturally  out 
for  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perry.  But  I  am  not  saying  what  I  say  for  that  reason.  I 
have  a  pride  in  my  own  trade  and  business.  I  like  to  see  the  best 
things  aone  in  that  line.  I  honestly  tried  to  render  any  service  I 
could  during  the  war  to  our  people.  Our  company  said,  "Do  any- 
thing you  can  without  stint  of  expense  to  render  service  without 
regard  to  whether  we  get  paid  for  it  or  not.''  And  that  is  what  I 
tried  to  do,  and  it  was  the  hardest  job  I  ever  had  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  any  of  these  people  who  were  in  charge  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  of  com^e,  there  are  a  good  manv  subordinates 
necessarily.  If  you  had  come  in  contact  with  those  higher  up,  you 
might  have  received  some  recognition. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  I  traveled  all  the  aislea  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  are  over  7,000  people  had  inventions  in  plumbing 
devices  and  air  inventions  to  press  on  the  people  at  Washington. 
Every  fellow  thought  he  had  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  I 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  your  child,  and  everyone  thinks  it  is  better  than  his 
neighbor's.  The  War  Department  is  up  against  that.  What  we 
want  is  facts.     We  have  to  be  just  to  those  people. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yet  we  had  something  that  had  been  a  demonstrated 
success  for  10  or  15  years.  It  was  not  a  new  experiment.  It  was 
not  brought  out  by  the  war. 

Mt.  Lea.  I  am  not  casting  reflections  on  that. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  understana  your  point. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  see  the  other  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Perry.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  down. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  CHABLES  B.  SLIGH— Besmiied. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are  the  owner  of  timber  out  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, I  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  at  present  in  two  companies  that  own  nearly  a 
billion  feet  of  timber  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are,  I  suppose,  conducting  sawmills  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  we  ai*e  not.  It  is  just  a  holding  proposition.  I 
was  interested  in  a  sawmill  at  Monroe,  Wash.,  and  also  one  at  Everett. 
Wash.,  but  I  sold  out  all  my  interest  in  those.  The  last  interest  1 
had  was  about  1909. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  were  actively  engaged  in  operating  these  milb. 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  my  business  is  to  manufacture  the  furniture. 
Those  were  investments  I  made  as  a  side  investment.  They  arp 
both  profitable.  And  we  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  out,  and  we  sold 
at  a  ^ood  profit.  I  had  been  interested  in  sawmills  in  Michigan  and 
in  Mississippi  and  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Washington  for  the  last— thai 
is,  up  to  that  time  I  sold  out — that  was  the  last  one.  But  I  had 
previously  to  that  for  15  years  had  an  interest  in  other  mills  «» v^ 
were  using  in  connection  with  our  furniture  business. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  was  really  getting  at,  I  understood  you  were  a 
practical  logger;  that  is,  a  mill  man. 

Mr.  Sligh.  WeH^  I  am  a  practicable  furniture  manufacturer;  and 
as  I  say,  my  interest,  from  my  financial  interest  in  these  milk, 
familiarized  me  more  or  less  with  logging  and  with  sawmill  operation^ 
I  did  not  give  them  only  incidentally  my  personal  attention,  becao^ 
my  larger  interests  were  home. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  when  did  you  enter  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer  of  the  Airoraft  Pn>- 
duction  Board  on  June  17,  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defenv. 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  I  was  not.  The  Aircraft  Board  was  authoriz^^i 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  April  12,  1917,  and  Howanl  Fl 
Coffin  was  made  a  chairman  of  that  Aircraft  Board,  with  auth<vnt\ 
to  name  the  other  members,  and  in  June  he  called  on  me,  as  I  ha^l 
been  recommended  to  him,  and  I  took  service  with  him  on  Jane  IT 
purely  as  a  volunteer,  and  paid  my  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  your  idea,  as  I  understand,  you  gave  them  th^ 
wrong  age  ? 

Mr.  wSligh.  I  did  not  have  to  give  any  age  when  I  went  down  tb<H-r 
I  went  into  Plattsburg. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  see. 

Mr,  Sligh.  I  drilled  at  Plattsburg  in  1915  and  they  do  not  lak* 
anybody  over  45,  and  so,  of  course,  I,  being  over  45 — hut  I  nexer 
missed  a  drill  and  I  never  missed  a  meal,  and  there  were  a  lot  •«( 
fellows  younger  than  I  that  did.  But  when  I  was  asked  ti* 
accept  a  commission  by  Col.  Deeds,  I  gave  my  age  as  52.  I  wa^ 
older  than  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  acouainted  with  Col.  Deeds  before  that  tuw ' 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  had  never  oef ore  met  him  imtil  I  went  to  Washingtoc 

Mr.  Lea.  And  he,  of  course,  took  you  on  the  recommendatioo  ^*f 
these  other  men. 
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Mr.  Sliqh.  As  I  say,  I  received  my  appointment  or  request  to  serve 
from  Mr.  Coffin,  and  he  selected  me;  I  never  met  him,  either.  He 
selected  me  because  of  my  recommendations. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  did  your  relations  with  CoflSin  continue  to  be  friendly 
until  you  severed  that  relation  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  Exoeedinply  so,  and  they  are  friendly  to-day. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  friendly  with  Gen.  Squires  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  exceedingly  so.  Gen.  Scjuires  paid  me  the  highest 
compliment  for  my  record,  wiiich  is  the  highest  one  of  the  Aircraft 
Board,  in  SeptemlJer,  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  you  are  still  friendly  with  Qen.  Squires  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir.  I  personally  informed  Howard  E.  Coffin  and 
G«n.  Squires,  both  of  them,  of  Gen.  Deeds's  incompetency  early  in 
December,  in  my  judgment.  I  had  an  hour  and  a  half  interview  one 
day  with  Howard  jE.  Coffin.  He  called  me  to  his  office  and  he  locked 
the  door  and  we  were  alone,  and  he  wanted  a  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  grave  it  to  him,  and  I  told  him  of  Deeds's  incompetency. 
He  said,  "Sligh,  we  have  already  discovered  it,  and  we  are  looking 
for  a  successor."  He  said,  '^We  have  asked  Mr.  Stettinius  to  accept 
that  position  and  he  has  agreed  to  and  his  name  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  turned  him  down  for 
political  reasons.''  Those  were  Mr.  Coffin's  exact  words.  And  they 
were  still  looking  for  a  successor  at  the  time  I  made  this  statement. 
Now,  I  did  not  mow  that,  but  thev  had  already  discovered  it.  Other 
oflScers,  or  there  was  Maj.  Sheppler  and  two  or  three  other  officers 
there  had  spoken;  they  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  did, 
that  Deeds  was  not  competent,  that  he  was  not  an  executive. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  was  this  before  or  after  the  trouble  arose  between 
you? 

Mr.  Sligh.  This  was  after  November-8,  after  I  had  been  suspended. 

Mr.  Lea.  November  8  was  the  first  day  that  you  had  any  intima- 
tion you  were  to  be  let  out  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  1917? 

Mr.  Sligh.  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  was  there  any  trouble  that  you  know  of  between 
yourself  and  the  other  officers  up  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  never  had  been  a  word  of  discussion  or  dissension 
between  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  felt  bitterly  about  that,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  naturally  did.  I  felt  bitterly  on  account  of  the  way 
it  was  done.  Gen.  Squires  informed  me  himself  later  that  he  regretted 
it  very  much,  and  he  said  if  it  was  not  a  necessity,  he  says  he  would 
not  have  done  it  that  way.  I  went  to  Gen.  Squires  in  regard  to  it. 
When  I  told  Gen,  Squires  of  Deeds's  incompetency,  he  did  not  say 
aye,  yes,  or  no.  But  that  was  early  in  December,  and  it  took  them  a 
month  or  two  after  that  before  they  found  a  successor.  Mr.  Potter 
was  afterwards  selected  as  the  man  succeeding. 

Mr.  Lea.  Any  time  before  you  left  or  you  were  to  be  superseded, 
had  you  complained  about  Col.  Deeds's  incompetency  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No.    No;  I  had  not. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Now,  to  be  candid;  and  without  any  reflection  on  you 
whatever,  here  is  a  feature  that  impresses  me  with  your  testimony, 
that  you  seemed  to  entertain  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  affainst  men 
connected  with  the  aircraft  matters:  Do  you  think  you  nave  care- 
fully guarded  yourself  doing  an  injustice  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Suits  for  libel;  I  am  financially  responsible;  if  I  have 
libeled  them  I  am  financially  responsible.  I  have  dared  them  to  do 
it;  they  have  not  started  anv  suit  yet. 

Mr.  Lea.  No,  no.  The  thing  is  this:  You  stated  conclusions  this 
morning  and  applied  harsh  names  to  these  men,  and  you  exhibited  a 
^eat  deat'of  bitterness.  Now,  what  I  want  to  call  to  your  attentioa 
IS,  do  you  think  that  you  have  carefully  guarded  yourself  against 
being  unjust,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Slioh.  I  do  aosolutely.     Some  of  these  documents  wfaidi  I 

E resented  to  you,  and  all  of  which,  and  a  CTeat  many  more  that  I 
ave,  I  can  verify  the  correctness  of  all  of  that.  I  had  a  method  of 
getting  information  directly  from  the  department  for  two  or  three 
months  after  I  left. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sligh.  And  I  have  got  possession  of  a  considerable  numbtt*  of 
official  documents.  And  as  far  as  the  production  is  concerned,  to 
which  Col.  Morely  referred,  I  have  a  copy  of  an  official  report  that  was 
made  to  Mr.  Coffin.  I  can  substantiate  every  word  that  I  am  tdling 
you.    I  am  not  guessing. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  production  is  stated,  and  that  will  be  a  certainty. 

Mr.  SuGH.  Yes.  I  stated  the  production  not  only  did  not  in* 
crease,  but  it  radically  decreased. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  that  connection  it  occurred  to  me  that  your  partin<r 
with  the  service  in  November,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dead  of  winter. 
would  not  the  fact  of  winter  conditions  account  for  the  difference  in 
production  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  would  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Col.  Dl^{u^ 
had  at  his  command  a  large  army,  which  if  they  had  knowledge  and 
worked  intelligently,  would  more  than  overcome  the  weather.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coffin,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  conditions  would  be  such  that  after  the  1st  of  Decemhw. 
that  unless  provisions  were  made  to  take  care  of  it,  there  would  he  a 
reduction  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions.  I  have  sent  you  a 
copv  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Lea.  Of  course,  production  would  be  curtailed  on  account  i»f 
the  weather  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  are  some  sections  where  the  winter  does  affer; 
it,  and  other  sections  where  the  wet  weather  makes  it  impracticabW 
to  take  logs,  particularly  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  but  »>« 
where  a  man  has  an  army  to  do  it  with,  and  this  condition  woolil 
more  than  offset  the  weather  conditions. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  is  it  not,  that  the 
winter  of  1917-18  was  an  unusually  severe  winter  and  that  retank^ 
production  in  all  lines  in  tliis  country  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  tlie  maximum  production  you  secured  in  «»ne 
month  ? 

Mr.  Sligii.  That  was  in  the  month  of  February;  Mr.  HawkiTy« 
whom  I  appointed  to  that  position,  in  control  out  there,  and  he  di  ! 
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remarkably  efficient  work.  He  was  appointed  early  in  October,  and 
his  production  in  the  month  of  October  was  3,545,000  feet,  and  his 
proauction  was  4,100,000  feet  in  November.  The  difference  between 
Col.  Disque  and  myself  is,  that  when  I  took  charge  of  it  I  looked  for 
experts  to  look  after  the  business.  I  took  Mr.  Perry  because  he  was 
connected  with  the  largest  kiln-drying  business  in  the  country  and 
knew  his  business,  and  when  I  selected  a  man  to  do  the  work  out  there 
I  selected  Hawkins,  with  20  years'  experience.  Mr.  Morley  has 
acknowledged  that  when  he  went  out  there  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  Col.  Deeds  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Hitchcock  was  ignorant,  and  every  single  man  that  they 
put  on  the  job  was  incompetent,  they  didn't  know  their  business, 
and  some  of  them  don't  to-aay ;  and  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
operations  I  would  have  conducted  and  what  Col.  Disque  did  con- 
duct. We  got  a  large  increase  during  the  last  two  months  of  our 
administration,  and  ii  you  will  follow  down  Col.  Disque  you  will  find 
that  it  fell  down  to  two  and  a  half  million  the  first  month,  2,000,000 
the  next  month,  just  as  soon  as  Col.  Disque  took  nold  of  it.  Mr. 
Morley  has  stated  there  was  a  considerable  quantity;  he  didn't 
give  any  figures;  I  do  not  think  he  knows.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Col. 
Discjue  made  the  statement  in  his  own  report  that  he  was  going  to 
proauce  10,000,000  feet  of  stock  to  take  care  of  the  wants  of  the 
service  until  the  regular  production  was  produced,  and  that  was 
made  early  in  the  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  total  production 
for  December,  when  he  assumed  control,  was  2,500,000,  for  January, 
2,000,000,  Febniary  2,000,000,  and  for  March  1,500,000  of  stock,  and 
in  all  did  not  equal  10,000,000  feet;  that  was  for  rive  stock.  The 
rive-stock  proposition  was  a  failure  and  so  acknowledged  by  himself 
and  discontinued  because  it  cost  an  untold  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Sligh,  Not  any. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  were  out  there  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  1st  of  last  May,  two  or  three  weeks  in  April  and 
May;  on  account  of  my  interests  there,  I  had  spent  for  the  10  years 
previous  to  that  a  great  deal  of  time,  on  account  of  my  sawmill 
interests  and  timber  interests,  and  I  have  traveled  by  horseback, 
automobile,  and  on  foot  all  over  the  country,  and  I  knew  the  con- 
ditions, I  did  not  have  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  Following  up  this  question  of  production:  Are  vou 
familiar  with  the  figures  on  pn)duction  for  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1918?  What  was  the  maximum  production;  do  you  know  the 
figures? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  testimony,  spoke  repeatedly  of 
spruce.  The  spruce  production  was  nominal  as  compared  with  the 
fir.  We  succeeded  in  September  of  1917,  in  having  fir  substituted 
for  spruce  in  any  part  of  a  machine — it  could  be  used  in  any  part  of 
the  machine — and  most  of  the  production  which  Mr.  Morley  referred 
to  as  spruce  was  fir,  and  not  spruce  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  not  the  figures  for  the  production  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1918? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  have  the  figures  up  to  the  1st  of  May  or  1st  of  Juno 
at  my  office;  after  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  it;  the  figures  were 
furnished  to  me  from  the  official  reports. 
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Mr.  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  confemHl 
with  the  foreign  representatives;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  work  was  entirely  in  my  charge. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  our  allies  have  men  in  this  cotmtry  who  conferrcnl 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  experts  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  were  experts;  one  of  them,  Lieut.  Dureth,  of  the 
French  mission,  or  commission — they  all  had  men,  all  the  (Jovem- 
ments  had  representatives  at  Washington,  who  were  representing  the 
purchasing  department.  Lieut.  Dureth  of  the  French  mission  told 
me  that  his  Government  looked  upon  the — this  was  after  I  had  left 
at  that  time — looked  upon  the  work  of  Col.  Disque  as  a  joke,  and  they 
didn't  look  for  any  results.  Gen.  Carmack  of  the  English  Army  wa> 
the  head  of  the  British,  and  Mai.  Pomilio  was  the  head  of  the  Italian^. 
They  all  had  their  offices  in  Washington,  and  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  carry  on  negotiations  with  them  and  to  get  their  cooperation  with 
the  plan  I  presented.  I  personally  furnished  the  contract  with  the 
three  Governments  by  which  contracts  were  made  for  the  spruce  and 
fir  and  the  lumber  which  we  furnished  to  them.  They  were  all 
represented  in  this  international  conference,  and  I  was  on  intioiate 
terms  with  all  of  them.  I  have  letters  from  two  of  them  expresain^ 
their  regrets  that  I  was  to  leave  the  service,  which  came  after  they 
found  it  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  the  strike  occurred  in  1917,  do  you  recall  what 
month  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  about  the  20th  or  25th  of  July,  of  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  did  the  strikers  demand? 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  an  I.  W.  W.  proposition  pure  and  simple,  and 
they  demanded  a  large  increase  in  pay,  and  an  eightrhour  workup 
day,  and  they  demanded  clean  bimks,  which  was  a  proper  dema^ 
and  which  was  afterwards  conceded;  demanded  better  food,  I  think, 
and  a  lot  of  things  of  that  sort;  the  I.  W.  W.  was  an  organizatioD 
which  was  violently  opposed  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
and  they  were  getting  the  upper  hand  in  that  part  of  the  countrr 
and  Mr.  Gompers  wanted  them  attended  to. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  dealt  with  as  I.  W.  W.'s,  or  a  labor  origani- 
zation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  As  I.  W.  W.'s.  Gov.  Lister  sympathized  with  them 
for  political  reasons  and  did  not  attempt  to  suppress  their  outra|^. 
while  the  governor  of  Oregon  did;  there  was  no  trouble  in  Oregon: 
the  only  shortage  in  Oregon  was  the  natural  shortage  of  labor.  If 
Ole  Hansen  had  been  governor  of  Washington  at  that  time,  wp 
would  not  have  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  this  strike  was  finally  settled,  did  the  men  con- 
tinue to  work  until  you  terminated  your  services  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sligh.  In  the  logging  camps  they  were  abandoned,  and 
sawmills  shut  down  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Lea.  Up  to  the  time  of  vour  resignation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  ^o;  the  sawmill  men  got  together  and  ,they  finally 
overcame  their  strike,  and  we  resumed  normal  conditions  about 
the  1st  of  October  or  latter  part  of  September. 
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Mr.  Lea.  What  compensation  was  finally  agreed  to  be  paid  the 
laborers? 

Mr.  Slioh.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  have  the  adjustment  of  that  t 

Mr.  Slioh.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Our  contracts  were 
with  the  sawmiU  men  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  that  is  what  should 
have  been  followed.  If  the  price  was  not  lai^e  enough,  to  give  them 
more;  but  our  price  for  tne  No.  1  quality,  whicn  went  in  any 
part  of  a  machine,  was  $1Q5,  and  the  maximum  price  of  wing  beams 
was  $150.  They  made  the  price  themselves  and  we  accepted  it, 
which  was  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  more  than  they  could  get  for  the 
identical  stock  sold  to  the  brokers. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  was  up  to  the 
time  you  left  there  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  From  when  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Say  from  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Slioh.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  I  don't 
believe  anybody  knows;  all  the  spruce  that  had  been  produced 
previous  to  that  time  had  been  sold  to  the  brokers  and  then  resold 
to  the  foreign  representatives,  to  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.,  the  Dayton- 
Wright,  and  smaller  manufacturers.  There  were  only  a  few  pur- 
chasers in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  While  you  were  in  chaise,  do  you  know  what  the  total 
production  was? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  The  total  production  in  the  month  of  July 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean  for  tne  whole  period  ? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Of  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slioh.  Up  to  the  time  we  entered  there  was  a  great  deal  of  stock 
manufactured,  that  was  their  standard  manufacture,  and  a  lot  of 
them  did  not  recognize  our  specifications;  in  August  and  September 
thev  had  these  contracts  with  the  mill  and  insisted  on  fulfilling  them, 
ana  they  kept  on  sawing  the  '^O''  stock,  and  that  is  why  we  entered 
there  the  purchase  of  the  No.  1  stock. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  was  a  more  severe  requirement,  it  called  for  a  higher 
grade? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  but  we  were  paying  the  higher  price,  we  paid  all 
they  asked,  from  15  to  20  dollars  more  than  they  had  been  receiving 
for  the  same  quality  of  stock  previous  to  that.  After  we  com- 
mandeered it,  we  served  notice  on  them  that  they  must  confine  their 
cutting  to  our  specifications,  and  if  they  didn't,  there  would  be 
trouble,  and  they  did,  to  the  extent  they  could  get  it,  the  No.  1  and 
the  winff  beam,  during  the  balance  of  September  and  October,  and 
for  all  shipments  which  were  produced  tnrough  Russel  Hawkins  as 
the  manager  there,  and  who  worked  intelligently  and  knew  his  busi- 
ness, was  our  specifications  and  not  ^^G"  list  as  intimated  by  Col. 
Deeds  and  Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  was  this  lumber  finally  classified  as  to  quality  and 
grade  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  When  it  got  down  to  the  airplane  manufacturer,  it  was 
all  scaled;  one  of  the  divisions  was  an  inspection  department,  and  they 
had  inspectors,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  them  on  the  coast,  and  every 
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carload  of  the  lumber  sent  out  was  inspected  after  we  commandeered 
the  stuff,  according  to  our  specifications. 

Mr.  Lea.  Before  you  commandeered  it,  what  was  the  rule  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  was  made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Inspection  Bureau,  a 
bureau  which  they  had  out  on  the  coast,  and  I  think  have  now,  an 
inspection  bureau,  that  when  a  man  seUs  lumber  he  sells  it  to  be 
inspected  by  this  inpsection  bureau,  who  are  supposed  to  be  impartial, 
who  make  a  charge  of  so  much  a  thousand  for  doing  the  work,  and 
that  is  charged  up  against  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  ordinary  conmiercial  inspection  t 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  the  ordinary  commercial  inspection,  and  we 
utilized  during  my  work  there  a  lai^e  number  of  those  inspectors,  and 
utilized  their  talent  and  ability;  we  did  not  bring  in  novices  who 
never  saw  a  board  rule.  I  have  one  letter  that  says  one  inspector 
did  not  know  which  end  of  the  board  rule  to  take  hold  of.  We  used 
men  who  had  knowledge.  When  Mr.  Hawkins  took  hold  of  the  work 
in  October,  when  he  found  donkeys  that  were  idle  he  put  them  to 
work,  and  it  was  because  the  work  was  done  intelligently  and  eoer* 
getically  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  remarkable  results  in 
October  and  November,  and  if  they  had  let  us  alone,  we  would  have 
doubled  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  amount  of  rejections  in 
the  East? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question ;  it  was  not  darin|r 
my  regime;  it  was  afterwards,  when  Col.  Disque — ^up  to  the  1st  of 
May  Col.  Disque  had  gotten  practically  no  resiilts.  He  had  shipped 
8.000,000  feet,  includm^  the  month  of  March,  and  Gen.  Carmack 
claimed  he  was  not  gettmg  results,  and  he  left  for  Washington  early 
in  May,  and  he  was  on  the  carpet,  and  I  have  been  told  he  had  a  very 
uneasv  time  of  it,  and  I  believe  it;  and  when  he  went  back  to  Port- 
land, ne  gave  orders  to  produce  and  ship  out  stuff,  and  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  much  what  the  quality  was,  and  this  G-list  stuff  that 
was  shipped  out  was  imder  his  control  and  management;  and  these 
articles  which  I  submitted  to  you  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Aeroplane 
Co.,  which  shows  about  80  per  cent  of  G-list  and  inferior  was  shipped 
under  Col.  Disque,  because  the  Grand  Rapids  Aeroplane  Co.  did  not 
get  a  contract  imtil  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  of  every  foot  of  this 
6,300,000  feet,  only  20  per  cent  was  good  and  that  was  snipped  under 
Col.  Disque^s  rfigime. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  there  is  a  definite  record  of  the  rejections  of 
spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  There  ought  to  be.  We  kept  records  while  I  was  in 
Washington,  but  if  they  have  been  moved  to  Portland,  the  Lord  only 
knows  whore  they  are. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  there  any  soldiers  there  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  I  resigned  on  January  19,  and  had  nothing  to  d«» 
with  the  service  after  December  7. 

Mr.  Lea.  Wlien  did  tlie  soldiers  begin  going  there,  do  vou  know* 

Mr.  Sligh.  They  commenced  sending  them  out  there  in'December; 
about  Christmas  time  they  had  about  2,500,  and  the  number  was 
rapidly  increasecf  until  he  got  an  army  of  three  or  four  brigades. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Leadbetter*s  about  the 
property  at  Vancouver.     Did  you  give  that  letter  to  Mr.  Freart 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  I  will  give  you  a  copy  before  you  leave. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Could  I  see  a  copy  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.     [Producing  copy.] 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  contract  made  that  this  letter  refers  to? 

Mr.  Slioh.  Where  he  wanted  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  this  letter  refers  to  some  contract  he  wanted 
to  make.     Was  the  contract  made? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No;  this  letter  was  written  to  a  friend  of  his,  Johnson, 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  this  sawmill  property  to.  and  one  of  the  induce- 
ments was  that  he  could  sell  his  product  to  the  cut-up  plant. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  anything  purchased  of  Leadbetter — any  timber  or 
lands? 

Mr.  Sligh.  If  it  was,  it  was  purchased  after  I  left,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  was  no  purchase  made  of 
Leadbetter? 

Mr.  Sligh.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  there  was.  This  is  a  copy  of 
the  paper  which  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  to  submit 
to  him,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  were  a  witness  before  the  Hughes  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  At  Washington.  There  is  the  letter  in  which  he  has 
o£Fered  to  sell  that  property  to  Johnson  for  $150,000,  and  I  think 
this  paragraph  is  the  one  he  referes  to  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  this  paragraph  here  on  page  2;  that  is  the  one 
niiich  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes.  Leadbetter  was  the  man  who  was  making  the 
contracts  at  that  time;  he  was  trying  to  sell  this  property  to  the  man, 
and  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  making  the  sale  that  he  could 
sell  his  product  to  the  cut-up  plant. 

Mr.  Lea.  From  whom  did  you  get  this  letter — from  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  would  not  dare  to  teD  you  who  I  got  it  from.  I  had 
several  sources  of  information  after  I  left  there.  I  had  several  loyal 
Mends,  who  were  very  much  incensed  at  the  action  taken,  not  only 
one  but  several  of  them,  and  the^  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation afterwards.     They  thought  it  might  be  useful  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Magee,  We  wiU  put  this  letter  in  the  testimony,  letter  from 
Leadbetter  to  Johnson  [reading]: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1917* 
Mr.  William  Pierce  Johnson, 

Alaska  Building,  San  Francisco ,  Calif. 
My  Dear  Will:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  December  20,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
got  vour  lumber  matters  satisfactorily  settled. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  several  telegrams  relative  to  the  sale  of  the 
Vancouver  Mill  property.  It  seems  that  this  property  was  wanted  for  a  shipl  uilding 
plant,  and  they  offered  $150,000  for  same  without  machinery'. 

I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  great  necessity  for  lumber, 
that  this  plant,  which  was  designed  with  an  idea  of  cutting  up  125,CC0  feet  per  day, 
should  not  be  dismantled,  but  should  be  completed  along  the  lines  contemplated,  eo 
that  more  spruce  and  fir  could  be  produced  rather  than  less. 

In  this  connection,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  McLellan  &  l^vitte  might' at  this 
tixAe  be  more  than  glad  to  take  over  and  operate  this  property,  as  its  proximity  to  the 
nofw  cut-up  plant  at  Vancouver  makes  it  especially  available  for  this  particular  line 
of  work,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  arrangement  might  also  be  made  whereby  the 
materials  not  used  in  the  cut-up  plant  could  be  used  in  the  paper  mills. 

The  plant  at  Vancouver,  whereas  you  were  probably  told  that  it  consists  largely  of 
junk,  is  really  a  very  complete  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  saw  mill  proper, 
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which  is  only  a  temporary  mill,  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  60,000  feet  per  day 
The  carriage,  head  blocks,  gang  blocks,  gang  edger  and  engines,  however,  are  ill 
suitable  for  use  in  a  new  plant;  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  you  znight  bring  down 
from  your  Ocean  Fall  mill  the  machinery  necessary  to  complete  the  installation,  and 
have  a  plant  capable  of  cutting  on  doul)le  shift  any  amount  of  stuff  that  you  m^t 
get  out. 

It  seems  really  almost  foolish  in  view  of  the  large  prices  that  are  being  obtained  ivr 
materials,  to  sell  logs  at  even  the  high  prices  existing  when  they  can  be  cut  to  <«» 
much  better  advantai^e.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  Government  need?  this  materi&l 
both  for  building  ships  and  for  other  purposes,  makes  it  really  necesBary  that  ve 
should  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  increase  production;  and  the  easiest  inrtbod 
I  know  of  IS  to  start  existing  plants  and  furnish  the  raw  materials  for  same.  Ererx  - 
thing  connected  with  this  plant  was  modern  a  few  years  ago.  The  water  system  would 
cost  to-day  at  least  $20,000  to  develop.  There  are  10  boilers  installed  ready  to  opente , 
an  electric  plant  of  300  horsepower,  complete  battery  of  planers  of  all  desrriptimiv 
together  with  resaws,  sash  gang,  a  large  xiln  capacity,  with  piles  driven  to  dooMe 
same. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  very  central  location  for  such  a  plant,  ai?  >•  u 
can  send  your  spruce  clears  to  the  Vancouver  cut-up  plant,  ship  timl>ers  to  adjrinirj 
yards,  and,  your  spruce  for  paper  to  either  Oregon  (  ity  or  Camis,  as  appeared  n«»* 
sary.  If  run  on  double  shift,  and  you  needed  more  paper,  this  plant  has  the  propwt) 
and  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  machine  similar  to  the  later  machine?  \m\ 
in  at  the  C'amis  mills. 

All  of  these  matters  are  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  if  they  are  in  lu.# 
with  any  ideas  you  have,  the  property  can  be  bought:  or,  if  preferred,  to  >»e  opeiS'^l 
as  a  separate  organization,  the  present  interests  retaining  half. 

Sincerely,  it  seems  to  me  that  out  of  this  great  necessity  for  Iuml)er  which  eiifr'« 
that  everything  we  can  do  to  increase  the  production  of  airplane  stock  of  fir  and  sj*™*" 
and  materials  for  buildings  ships  should  be  done. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Leadbi 


Mr.  Sligh.  When  I  received  a  copy  of  that,  I  wrote  to  seveml 
friends  of  mine  on  the  coast  and  asked  them  to  look  up  that  propertr 
and  tell  me  what  it  is  worth.  I  had  three  or  four  letters,  and  th- 
price  ran  from  $15,000  to  $35,000;  it  had  been  abandoned  for  !''» 
years,  and  when  I  was  out  there  the  1st  of  May,  a  year  ago,  I  ueiu 
to  look  at  it  myself,  and  I  am  pretty  practical  in  those  things,  and 
I  would  not  have  given  them  $10,000  for  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  land  did  it  include  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  About  2^  acres. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  small  plant. 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Mr.  Leadbetter  was  the  owner  of  that  plant  i 

Mr.  Sligh.  It  had  been  Leadbetter  &  Petteck,  his  father>in-la« 
It  had  been  unprofitable,  and  it  had  burned,  and  it  had  been  un- 
covered to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  near  is  that  to  the  Government  cut-up  pUnt ' 

Mr.  Sligh.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  not  used  for  any  practical  purpose  to-day  f 

Mr.  Sligh.  No.    That  statement  about  the  shipbuilding  corafiAry 
making  that  oflfer — they  negotiated  it,  but  did  not  make  an  offer- 
Mr.  Magee.  I  believe  that  is  all;  it  is  getting  rather  late. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  there  anything  further,  which  you  think  ^ill  W  •»? 
benefit  to  this  committee  in  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  tbiT 
Mr.  Morley  made,  and  the  only  statement  he  made  of  actual  ligunr> 
that  they  had  reached  a  production  of  20,000,000  feet  for  a  m4»ni!i 
or  so  previous  to  the  armistice  being  signed.  Twenty  million  foi't 
would  have  been  enough  lumber  for  25,000  airplanes,  at  an  average 
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of  about  800  feet  to  a  plane.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  all  the  small 

I)lanes,  it  took  about  200  feet.  On  the  big  planes,  that  is,  the  Hand- 
ey-Page,  it  took  2,558  feet;  that  was  the  largest  one  of  them,  and 
tHey  averaged  from  that  down  all  the  way  to  800  feet,  that  would 
be  the  average  for  the  planes  being  made  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  a  very  conservative  estimate.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
turn  out  20,000,000  feet,  because  80  per  cent  was  not  fit  for  anything. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  contend  all  this  was  worthless  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Grand  Rapids  figures,  which  was  all  shipped 
under  Col.  Disque's  rfigime,  show  6,000,000  feet,  out  of  which  only 
1,200,0(M)  could  be  used,  There  was  one  carload  they  could  not  use 
at  all,  and  it  was  shipped  to  Dayton- Wright. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  intend  your  statement  as  to  the  type  of  ship- 
ments that  were  being  made  to  go  clear  up  to  the  time  oi  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  SuGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  plane  of  our  Alhes? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  intimately  familiar  with  them  all,  at  the  time  I 
left. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  did  you  leave.  Major? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  severed  mv  connection  with  the  department  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1917,  although  the  order  had  been  made  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  but  Col.  Disque  sent  Leadbetter  down  to  San  Diego  to  try  and 
fet  men;  I  had  taken  this  matter  up  with  Col.  Disque  in  uie  meantime 
oping  to  have  a  favorable  action  on  his  part,  which  I  never  got;  he 
regretted  afterwards;  so  I  kept  in  charge  there  up  to  December  7, 
of  the  wood  section. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  were  the  demands  of  our  Allies  upon  us  up  to 
that  time? 

Mr.  Sligh.  The  Italians  had  a  program  for  20,000  machines, 
France  11,000  per  annum,  and  the  En^Rsh  program  was  for  40,000 
machines;  that  was  80,000,  that  was  their  program  for  the  number  of 
machines  to  be  built  that  year. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  they  looking  to  us  to  supply  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes;  the  Enghsn  were  getting  all  produced  in  British 
Columbia,  and  at  one  of  the  sessions  1  was  invited  to,  of  the  Aircraft 
Production  Board,  was  for  the  purpose  of  explauiing  to  Sir  Joseph 
Flavelle,  who  was  the  head  of  the  aircraft  service  m  Canada,  our 
plan  for  operation,  which  had  impressed  itself  on  Gen.  Squires  and 
ilr.  Coffin,  and  they  asked  me  to  explain  it  to  him,  and  I  did,  and  a 
week  later  he  sent  an  officer  from  Toronto  to  Washington  for  further 
information,  he  told  me  they  had  decided  to  adopt  my  plan  for 
Canada. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  referred  to  the  matter  of  getting  out  the  timber. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  the  specifications  and  controlling  it  and  inspecting 
it,  etc.  As  far  as  the  requirements  were  concerned,  those  were  the 
requirements  made  by  the  various  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  Lea.  Take  the  shipments  in  August  to  October,  in  1918,  any 
shipments  made  to  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Sligh.  Some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Lea.  Take  the  lumber  our  Allies  got;  was  that  shipped  to 
them? 

Mr.  Sligh.  That  was  shipped  to  their  representives. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Dia  you  see  any  of  the  lumber  that  came  to  the  (ic- 
tories — did  you  see  any  of  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  Yes,  I  was  up  at  Buffalo,  at  the  Curtiss])lant,  and  at  the 
Standard  plant  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Dayton- Wright,  the  three 
largest  at  that  time;  and  they  personally  informed  me,  PreaideDt 
Flint  of  the  L.  W.  F.  Co.,  and  one  of  the  men  of  the  Dayton- Wririit, 
that  they  were  getting  out  of  No.  1  specifications  a  training  macmDe 
out  of  500  feet  of  lumber,  instead  of  more  than  1,000  feet;  whidi  it 
had  required  previously  of  the  G  list. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  was  down  at  the  Dayton  plant  about  November  3  or 
4,  1917.  I  was  at  the  Curtiss  plant  at  the  time  I  went  up  there  with 
a  French  enmieer,  Mr.  Darmoy,  to  look  at  the  Spad  macnine. 

Mr.  Lea.  ^ou  say  this  percentage  of  worthless  lumber  continiMd 
up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is 
your  own  knowledge  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  have  submitted  to  you  here  a  statement,  oopT  of 
correspondence,  that  was  addressed  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Aii^wie 
Co.,  and  their  report,  and  the  report  of  Col.  Disque's  own  inspectois. 
who  went  there  to  reinspect  that — saying  they  only  got  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  stuff  shipped  there  that  was  fit  to  use.  There  was  Lkat 
Porter  sent  by  Col.  Disque  to  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  the  inspectore, 
and  this  was  late  in  the  season,  and  he  personally  informed  me.  and 
this  was  when  Mr.  Morley  was  there — this  was  Lieut.  Porter  himseif, 
one  of  Disque's  officers — they  were  shipping  simply  to  get  quanUtj. 
quaUty  not  considered,  and  the  report  verified  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all,  Major,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  yoor 
information. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  thank  you  gentlemen;  you  have  been  very  courteous. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  will  be  all. 

(The  committee  adjourned  at  7.45  p.  m.  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  1  (Aviation) 
or  THE  Select  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 
House  or  REPRESENTATiviya, 
-Wednesday^  August  20^  1919. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the  court  room  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  Seattle^  Wash.,  Hon.  James  A.  Frear 
(chairman)  presiding. 
Also  present :  Hon.  Walter  W.  Magee  and  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LIEUT.  COL  CUTHBERT  POWELL  STEAENS, 
UNITED  STATES  AEMY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Col.  Stearns.  May  I  make  an  official  statement  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  undertake  this  investigation  in  its 
own  way.  If  you  desire  to  offer  any  remarks  or  present  any  infor- 
mation that  is  not  brought  out  in  the  investigation,  later  on  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  May  I  make  an  official  request  in  a  few  brief  words? 

Mr.  Frear.  Unless  it  is  very  brief,  the  committee  would  prefer  to 
proceed  in  its  own  way.  We  have  had  before  us  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  various  generals,  Menoher,  Patrick,  and  other  men  in 
high  positions ;  and  lio  one  has  made  such  a  request  heretofore ;  and 
unless  it  is  very  material  and  very  important,  the  committee  would 
prefer  to  proceed  in  its  own  way. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  is  important  and  it  is  brief. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  important,  possibly,  in  your  judgment.  I  thing 
the  committee  had  better  proceed  in  its  own  way.  Is  this  the  letter 
3'oii   sent  to   me  yesterday    [handing  letter  to   witness]  ? 

Col.  Stearns,   x  es  sir. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  A,  Steams, 
Aug.  20,  1919,"  and  is  as  follows:) 

Wab  Depabtment, 
United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation, 

Yeon  Buildvng,  Portland,  Oreg.,  August  16,  1919. 
From :  C.  P.  Stearns,  lieutenant  colonel,  A.  S.,  A.  P.,  president 
To :  The  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Frear,  Hotel  Seattle,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Subject:  Request  to  place  all  witnesses  under  oath. 

1.  It  was  noticed  that  during  the  Hughes  investigation  a  gi'eat  many  men  were 
called  to  the  witness  stand  and  gave  their  testimony  without  taking  oath. 

2.  I  know  so  well  that  our  enemies  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  discredit  our 
work  that  I  fet»l  it  but  fair  to  request  of  you  to  give  us  what  benefit  there  might 
be  derived  from  requiring  every  man  to  make  his  statements  under  oath. 
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3.  As  previously  stated,  we  welcome  this  Investigation  and  fear  nothing  from 
it  except  that  it  may  not  get  at  the  full  truth  and  I  feel  that  putting  all  wit- 
nesses under  oath  will  have  a  tendency  to  at  least  keep  charges  against  the 
Corporation  within  the  bounds  of  a  man's  honest  con\ictions. 

4.  Trusting    that    my    request    may    be    complied    with,    I    remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

.    United  States  Spruce  I*roduction  <*orfobatio5. 
C.  P.  Stearns, 

Lieutenant  Colonri,  A.  »S\,  .4.  P.,  Pretidfuf 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  you  come  to  write  that  letter  to  uie  t 

Col.  Stearns.  Because  I  heard  from  various  sources  that  at  tlj«* 
Hughes  investigation  all  of  the  witnesses  were  not  put  under  oath. 

Air.  Frear.  How  about  the  Ray  investigation;  how  about  Mr.  Di- 
que  and  some  of  the  others  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  investigation  that  came  nearest  to  your 
people  out  here  and  I  supposed  you  would  be  very  familiar  with  it, 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  put  all  the  men  umkr 
oath  or  not.  They  put  me  under  oath  on  several  occasions.  AMielhf r 
he  put  all  of  the  witnesses  under  oath  I  am  not  able  to  say,  liecausp  I 
was  not  here  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  anyone  requested  you  to  send  this  letter  to  us  ? 

CoL  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  anyone  requested  j'^ou  to  ask  why  you  should  re*iu<r?< 
it,  either  by  letter  or  in  person  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  suggested  from  various  sources  that  in  tL> 
investigation  the  witnesses  be  put  under  oath. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  get  definite  information.  Did  Mr.  Disque  writ< 
you  or  ask  you  to  make  such  a  request  of  this  conmiittee  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first? 

Col.  Stearns.  Because  he  did  not  ask  me  to  request  it ;  he  asked  iw 
to  please  have  the  committee 

Mr.  Frear.  So  this  request  did  not  come  from  you ;  it  comes  fpoc 
Mr.  Disque  and  you  are  simply  acting  as  his  agent  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  did  you  receive  that  letter  from  Mr.  Disque? 

Col.  Stearns.  About  a  week  or  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  he  say  to  you  in  that  letter? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  except,  amonj^  other 
things,  to  please  see  that  witnesses  were  heard  under  oath,  or  woni* 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  wrote  you  that^  did  he,  that  he  wanted  witness 
placed  under  oath? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  set  forth  the  fact  that  when  he  testified  in  th? 
Ray  investigation  he  was  not  under  oath? 

(jol.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  did  he  make  such  a  request  of  you ;  what  is  jocr 
understanding? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  not  under  oath  in  tU 
Ray  investigation. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Bay  investigation  that  indi- 
cates that  he  was  sworn? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  except  that  it  is  customary  in  the  Inspector 
General's  investigations  for  all  witnesses  to  be  under  oath. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
he  was  sworn  or  not. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  present  when  his  testimony  was 
heard. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  not  many  witnesses  heard  there  simply  make 
statements,  just  as  was  done  in  the  statement  of  Disque;  did  you 
not  know  that  was  a  fact,  in  the  Bay  investigation? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  interested  in  that  at  the  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear,  And  you  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  witnesses 
were  all  sworn? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  JFrbar.  And  you  come  before  this  committee  now  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Disque  to  say  that  you  want  witnesses  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  they  are  all  going  to  be  sworn,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  find  out  why  you  wrote  such  a  letter  to  his  committee,  which  was 
a  very  unusual  letter. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  told  you  because  in  the  Hughes  investigation  I 
understood  they  were  not  sworn. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  Hughes  in- 
vestigation ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  Mr. 
Hughes  conducted  that;  do  you  question  the  investigation  made  by 
those  gentlemen? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  why  did  you  make  such  a  statement;  what  did 
jrou  mean? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  mean,  1  happen  to  know  there  are  certain  m^i  out 
here  who  are  our  enemies  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  under 
oath. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  doing  this  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Disque? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  entirely ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  present  the  letter  to  the  committee,  in  which 
he  made  that  request? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  I  can  find  it  I  will. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  trust  you  will.  You  have  known  Mr.  Disque  a  good 
many  years? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Frear.  You  served  under  him  in  the  Philippines? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  did  you  serve  with  him  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  served  with  him,  not  under  him,  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Third  Cavalry,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  about  the  year  1910  and 
pai-t  of  1911. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  first  place  you  met  him  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  then  what? 
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Col.  Stearns.  He  was  then  a  first  lieutenant,  or  just  about  to  be  one, 
I  am  not  quite  sure.    It  was  just  before  his  promotion. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  from  second  to  first  lieutenant? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  Second  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Thirty-four  years  old  the  14th  of  August. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  the  president  of  the  Spruce  Productiin 
Corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  Since  the  1st  of  April  last. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  in  control  of  the  entire  business  affairs  of  tbi 
corporation  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Now? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  corporation  has  assets  to  what  extent  would  y-i 
say? 

Col.  Stearns.  Will  you  let  me  get  my  statement? 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely.  If  you  can  not  find  the  figures  now  we  «:.i 
pass  that  and  you  can  insert  the  figures  in  your  statement  when  tU 
time  comes.    It  runs  into  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  business  before  you  entered  the  servio* 

Col.  Stearns.  I  went  from  my  father's  ranch  in  California  to  Wft*. 
Point.  I  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1909.  I  went  right  inr  • 
the  service  as  second  lieutenant  and  as  second  lieutenant  in  t.  • 
Third  Cavalry  and  have  been  in  the  service  ever  since. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  were  in  the  Third  Ct^- 
airy — ^to  Texas? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  went  to  West  Point  in  1912  as  an  instructor. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  where? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  then  was  ordered  back  to  the  Texas  border  aftrr 
three  years  and  a  half  at  West  Point  as  instructor,  and  was  tb»?r 
nearly  a  year,  and  then  was  ordered  to  Hawaii.^ 

Mr.  Frear.  And  how  long  were  you  in  Hawaii? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  was  in  Hawaii  seven  months,  and  then  was  askiJ 
if  I  would  accept  a  majority  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Asked  by  whom? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  wrote  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  wired  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  was  this? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  War  had  then  been  on  six  months? 

Col.  Stearns.  War  had  been  on  and  I  did  not  mind  accepting 
majority  to  get  closer  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  then  captain  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry.    I  accepte^l  i 
they  said  to  report  to  Col.  Disque  in  Portland  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Hawaii? 

Col.  Stearns.  From  Hawaii.    I  reported  there  the  first  part 
November.    He  had  not  come  back  from  Washington.    He  had  o-- 
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out  on  a  trip  to  look  over  the  situation  and  went  back  to  make  recom- 
mendations, and  came  out  about  two  days  after  I  got  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  1917? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  in  1917.  We  opened  the  office  the  middle 
of  November. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  a  colonel  then,  Disque? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  asked  to  have  you  come  here  from  Hawaii? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  was  largely  through  your  previous  acquaintance 
down  in  Texas,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  engaged  in  the  service  entirely,  that  is, 
in  the  Cavalry,  or  some  branch  of  the  military  service,  entirely,  dur- 
ing all  this  period  that  you  speak  of? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  in  any  commercial  work;  have  you  done 
any  commercial  business? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  you  came  to  Portland  and  went  in  with  Gen. 
Disque — ^by  the  way,'  where  is  Mr.  Disque? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  his  business  connection? 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts  is  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  New  York  City. 

Mr.   Frear.  What  are  his  business  connections? 

Col.  Stearns.  President  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  rive  me  his  residence? 

Col.  Stearns.  Spuyten  Duy vil,  New  York,  just  above  Harlem. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  address  of  the  Amsinck  Co.? 

Col.  Stearns.  96  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  as  the  American  International  Co.  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  subsidiary  concern,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  Sims-Carey  connected  with  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  of  any  connection? 

Col  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  position  when  you  first  came  to  Port- 
land? 

Col.  Stearns.  As  soon  as  the  general  arrived  he  appointed  me  as 
adjutant. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  other  officers  did  you  have? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  was  the  only  one — ^no ;  I  will  not  say  that.  There 
were  a  couple  of  young  temporary  officers  before  he  came. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  force  did  you  have  at  that  time;  that  was  in 
November,  1917? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  in  November,  and  before  the  general 
came--then  colonel — Mr.  Hawkins,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lumber  department  in  Washington  and  was  out  here 
in  charge  of  logging  and  milling. 

Mr.  Frear,  At  Portland? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  assisting  him  a  young  man 
named  Crisp,  who  was  disbursing  officer  or  contracting  officer. 
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Mr.  Frear.  How  old  a  man  was  Crisp? 

Col.  Stearns.  About  30,  approximately. 

Mr.  Frear.  Crisp  was  a  man  who  signed  all  contracts  that  had  been 
made  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  the  man  placed  in  authority  to  act  in  a  $35,- 
000,000  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  those  contracts  were  all  signed  by  approraL 

Mr.  Frear.  But  Crisp  signed  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  signed  as  contracting  officer  under  the  genenrs 
direction.  He  did  not  sign  the  contracts  of  his  own  volition  withooi 
authority. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  supposition;  but  I  do  nut 
know  how  you  could  testify  to  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  simply  designated  as  contracting  officer: 
that  was  his  designation  to  comply  with  the  regulations  in  Washin<r- 
ton  providing  for  a  contracting  officer.  There  was  another  young 
man  named  Powell  in  charge  of  traffic  matters,  and  both  of  thosie  men 
were  commissioned.  There  was  another  young  man  not  commis- 
sioned who  had  charge  of  inspection.  That  was  the  force  that  the 
colonel  found  when  he  came. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  were  there  any  enlisted  men  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  force  consisted  practically  of  five  officer?? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  Regular  Army,  were  they? 

Col.  Stearns.  No ;  those  other  two  were  temporary  officers  who  h*! 
just  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Since  the  war? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  only  three  regular  Army  officers? 

Col.  Stearns.  Well,  I  was  the  only  one  at  that  time.  Then  they 
started  coming  after  that  every  day. 

Mr.  Frear,  When  Disque  came  he  had  been  a  Regular  Army  ofirer 
who  had  been  out? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.^  What  position  did  you  have,  if  any,  after  you  wer* 
appointed  adjutant? 

Col.  Stearns.  After  the  organization  grew  as  the  adjutant ^s  dutir* 
could  more  and  more  be  handled  in  a  routine  way  and  our  office  he- 
came  more  complex,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  chief  executive,  I 
mean,  under  the  general.  We  had  an  entire  organization.,  so  we  cal!<»^ 
that  a  chief  of  staff,  and  I  simply  stepped  into  that  position  with  t^ ' 
duties  which  I  had  been  fulfilling  and  gave  my  assistant  the  positi-^ 
of  adjutant. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  that  you  received  the  appointment  f 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  around  the  1st  of  tiulv. 

Mr.  Frear.     1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  from  November  to  the  1st  of  July  you  wrr? 
acting  as  adjutant? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir,  approximately  that  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  was  your  rank  during  that  time? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Major. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  rank  was  given  to  you  in  July  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  same  rank,  and  1  was  promoted  in  August  to 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  next  month? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  your  duties  when  you  were  given  this  posi- 
tion from  adjutant  to — what  is  the  name  of  the  position? 

Col.  Stearns.  Chief  of  staff. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  your  duties? 

Col.  Stearns.  Very  much  the  same  as  they  had  grown  to  be  under 
that  of  adjutant,  namely,  practical  command  of  all  the  troops  except 
in  so  far  as  the  policy  of  use  of  those  troops  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what  force  of  men  had  that  grown,  what  military 
force  at  the  time  you  were  placed  in  charge  as  cnief  of  staff? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  growing  at  that  time  from  10,000  to  30,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Between  ten  and  twenty  thousand? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  increasing  every  day.  I  could  find  the  exact 
number  of  men  on  a  given  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  material.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  relative 
situation.    What  were  your  other  duties? 

Col.  Stearns.  My  other  duties  were  to  act  as  office  executive, 
handling  the  organization,  matters  of  office  routine,  taking  not  only 
all  material  routine  duties,  but  coordinating  the  work  of  the  produc- 
tion end.  You  se€  at  that  time  our  office  became  divided  in  two 
divisions,  the  military  side  and  the  production  side.  It  was  our  ulti- 
mate aim 

Mr.  FitEAR.  Just  tell  me  what  you  did,  not  what  was  your  aim. 

Col.  Stearns.  For  several  months  I  was  executive  of  the  military 
side  and  the  production  side.  Later  I  turned  those  other  duties,  the 
production  side,  over  to  another  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  your  connection  with  the  production  side,  what  did 
you  do? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  approved  the  matters  that  I  did  not  think  were 
sufficiently  important  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Disque. 

Mr.  Frear.  Suggest  to  the  committee  the  general  character  of  that 
work. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  in  his  absence 

Mr.  Frear.  Give  us  a  suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of  matters  that  you 
decided,  that  is,  where  you  exercised  your  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  you  were  to  decide  or  whether  the  general  should  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  the  committee  understand  what  you  did  outside  of 
the  matters  the  general  was  to  decide,  what  matters  you  would 
decide  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  a  general  way,  I  can  put  it  that  all  matters  of 
execution  I  handled  myself.  Matters  of  policy,  where  he  was  present, 
I  gave  him  to  decide. 

^Ir.  Frear.  Take  the  question  of  production.  In  the  matter  of 
execution  what  were  the  nature  of  your  duties  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Where  there  was  any — ^the  labor  troubles,  the  dictat- 
ing. For  instance,  we  dictated  the  hours,  conditions,  and  wages 
under  which  the  lumber  industry  operated,  at  the  rej5iuest  of  the 
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operators  and  the  employees.  I  can  go  into  detail  as  to  that  if  you 
want  me  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  No. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  duty  was  assigned  to  me.  Those  matters,  the 
wages  that  the  camps  were  paying,  too  much  or  too  little;  if  they 
canie  within  the  general's  policy  I  handled  all  letters  and  all  com- 
plaints of  that  nature  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  pass  upon  them? 

Col,  Stearns.  I  passed  upon  it  unless  it  required  a  change  in 
policy,  and  if  it  required  a  change  in  policy  I  referred  it  to  tbr 
general. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  was  to  get  $2  or  $5  a  day 
yau  were  the  man  that  determined  that. 

CaL  Stearns.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  bulletin  published  which  *<t 
forth  our  policies  on  that  matter,  and  I  simply  saw  that  the  mill- 
and  camps  lived  up  to  that  bulletin. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  put  out  that  bulletin? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  bulletin  was  put  out  by  the  committee  of  log- 
gers and  lumbermen,  approved  by  them  and  issued  from  Gren.  Bisque\ 
office  under  the  authority  given  him  by  the  loggers  and  lumbermeiL 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  no  discretion^  as  to  that,  you  followed 
the  bulletin  in  fixing  workmen's  compensation  wherever  it  happene<l 
to  be? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  the  soldiers'  pay  at  that  time? 
What  rate  of  wages  was  fixed ;  what  practice  was  brought  about  i 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  not  answered  all  of  your  other  questioii% 
if  you  want  me  to  go  further  into  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  that  is  sufficient  for  the  present  time. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  soldier  pay — would  you  like  to  know  how  thit 
started? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  briefly ;  I  think  the  committee  would  be  glail  t^ 
hear  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  great  shortaj^e  of 
labor  here  on  the  coast.  That  was  the  one  difficulty  in  production. 
One  of  the  general's  recommendations 

Mr.  Frear.  Gen.  Disque? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  Disque  appointed  general  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  October  sometime,  I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  October,  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  he  served  as  general  about  a  month? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  guess  it  was  September.  I  am  not  positive;  afewt 
a  month  or  two  months  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  that  he  was  a  colonel  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Before  that  he  was  a  colonel.  His  recommendatiaii 
was  to  supplement  the  existing  labor  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  this? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  before  he  came  out  permanently.  He 
came  out  and  made  a  trip  and  saw  what  was  needed,  got  recomiDefi' 
dations  from  loggers  and  went  back  and  made  his  own  recomineiub- 
tions  then  as  to  the  situation  to  the  Aircraft  Board. 
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Mr.  Freak.  That  was  in  the  late  fall  of  1917,  the  time  you  men- 
tioned ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  his  recommendations  was  for  in- 
creasing labor  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frbar.  That  is,  the  number  of  men? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  men,  and  to  do  that  by  soldier  labor.  The  dif- 
ficulty confronting  him  was  to  pay  a  man  a  soldier's  wage  and  put 
him  m  a  camp  to  work.  When  a  camp  was  operated  oy  private 
operator  the  result  would  be  that  financially  the  man  who  operated 
has  a  claim  of  privilege  by  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  you  mean  claim  of  privileges? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  claim  of  unfair  competition.  For  instance,  the 
laboring  man  who  is  getting  $5  a  day  in  another  camp  sees  this 
man  working,  doing  the  same  work  he  is  doing  for  $30  a  month,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  he  would  be  thrown  out  of  his  job  if  his  employer 
could  get  such  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  the  patriotism  of  the  man  who  was  getting 
$5  a  day  was  disturbed  if  the  soldier  was  working  at  $1  a  day  f  Was 
that  the  thought  you  spoke  of? 

Col.  Stearns.  !n  o,  I  would  not  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  trying  to  give  the  mental  operation  of  the 
man  who  is  working.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  cares  about  that. 
We  do  not  care  about  the  mental  operation  of  the  man  as  to  the  fiixing 
of  the  rate.    Who  influenced  you  to  determine  the  rate? 

Col.  Stearns.  As  far  as  I  know,  nobody  influenced  us.  It  was  a 
question  as  to  what  we  could  do  to  furnish  labor.  It  was  quite  obvious 
to  the  General — I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  it — 
but  it  was  quite  obvious  to  him  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  practically  all 
the  men  who  considered  the  question,  that  to  put  soldiers  into  a  camp 
owned  by  a  private  operator^  if  that  man  could  get  out  his  production 
paying  a  man  $30  a  month  instead  of  $5  or  $6  a  day  he  would  make 
an  awful  lot  of  money  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  could  not  that  be  adjusted  by  the  contract  with 
the  Government,  determining  what  the  workman's  compensation 
should  be? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  were  not  making  contracts  with  the  loggers. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  making  cost-plus  contracts. 

Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  we  were  not  making  cost-plus  contracts  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  were  making  a  cost-plus  contract,  why  would 
not  that  be  a  complete  answer  that  you  determined  the  cost  of  labor 
by  what  was  paid  by  the  Government  and  that  that  could  be  reached 
in  that  way,  and  the  cost-plus  contract  could  be  based  upon  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  this  arrangement  was  made  before  there 
was  any  idea  of  cost-plus  contracts.  It  was  made  to  help  out  the  in- 
dustry—to get  men  into  the  industry  here  in  order  to  get  out  this 
airplane  lumber. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  or  the  General — ^you  were  with  him  all  the 
time — employ  soldiers  at  soldier  pay  at  any  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  What  do  you  mean  "  we  " — the  plus  contractors,  or  do 
you  mean  the  Government? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  you  were  employing  these  men.  Tell  the  com- 
mittee whether  you  employed  the  men  at  any  time  at  a  dollar  a  day 
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for  soldiers,  before  you  gave  them  the  same  wages  that  were  given 
to  civilians.    You  understand  that,  do  you  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  was  paying  soldier  wages  to  the  men 
when  they  came  out  here. 

Col.  Stearns.  Our  method  was  this:  When  they  went  to  the 
private  operator  he  paid  them  the  difference  between  the  goin^ 
wage  for  the  job  they  were  on  and  the  soldier  pay. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand,  but  now  I  am  going  back  before  that : 
I  am  asking  you  before  that;  did  you  employ  these  soldiers  who  wer** 
sent  out  to  you  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day  or  did  you  have  any 
employers  employing  them  at  the  regular  soldier's  wages,  or  did  you 
at  this  time  determine  that  the  soldiers  should  have  the  civilian  pay: 
at  any  time  did  they  work  on  soldier's  wages,  soldier's  pay.  in  tL#» 
private  camps  or  elsewhere  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Where  a  man  was  ^een  and  was  not  capable  of 
earning  his  money  we  issued  instructions  to  his  officers  that  he  wa- 
to  be  put  on  soldier  pay  until  such  time  as  he  was  capable  of  eamin<r 
more. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  then  he  was  to  be  put  on — ^be  given  the  goin<: 
wage  for  the  job  that  job  that  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  as  civilians? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  same  as  civilians,  the  same  as  our  bulletin. 
Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  as  men  in  the  same  relative  occupation  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  officers  were  the  ones  who  determined  wha: 
the  soldier  should  get? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  Congress  determined  what  the  soldier- 
should  get 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  officers  were  to  determine  when  the  man*- 
efficiency  was  such  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  that.  Confrreee: 
detennined  upon  the  man's  pay  irrespective  of  their  efficiency,  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate,  when  they  made  their  appropriation,  and  ytv: 
officers  took  it  upon  yourselves 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  what  authority? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  issued  the  orders  from  our  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  "We:"  Who  is  "we"? 

Col.  Stearns.  I. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  you  issued  the  order? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  say  "  we  " ;  I  mean  my  department. 

Mr.  Frear.  Go  on. 

Col.  Stearns.  That,  of  course,  being  approved  by  the  commandim; 
officer.  To  this  effect,  where  a  man  was  sent  to  a  camp  who  wa> 
absolutely  ^een,  knew  nothing  about  bucking  or  sawing*  he  wa> 
not  worth  his  salt  as  far  as  gettmg  out — doing  what  he  was  expecteil 
to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Conceded. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  when  he  arrived  at  that,  at  what  the  officer  m 
command  of  his  operation  considered  a  fair  state  of  cfficiencv.  i 
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thing  equivalent  to  what  the  other  men  were  doing,  then  he  was 
immediately  to  be  put  on  the  pay  roll  at  what  his  companions  were 
getting  for  sunilar  work. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Then,  in  other  words,  you  issued  an  order  that  was 
carried  out  by  your  subordinates,  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Spruce  Production  Co.,  whereby  a  man's  efficiency  was  to  be 
determined  by  his  superior  officers. 

Col.  Si'EARNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Congress,  when  they  enlisted  a  soldier,  sent  him  in  at 
$30  per  month,  and  when  he  went  out  as  a  private  he  went  out  at  $30 
a  month,  but  your  organization  under  jour  orders  proceeded  to  de- 
termine his  efficiency  and  his  pay;  that  is  right,  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  but  not  on  our  own  hook.  We  had  approval 
for  all  of  this.  I  say,  "  all  this  " ;  we  have  approval  for  paying  sol- 
diei-s,  paying  civilian  wages. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  trying  to  revolutionize 
the  Army  on  our  own  hook  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  approval  did  you  have  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  When  Gen.  Disque  made  this  request  he  went  to  Mr. 
Baker. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  Secretary  Baker? 

Col.  Stearns.  Secretary  Baker.  It  was  something  that  had  never 
been  done  before,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Mr.  Post,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Post  approved  of  the  project,  and 
made  such  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War 
then  made  his  approval  of  the  project  and  it  was  on  that  approval 
that- we  acted. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  Mr.  Post,  or  anyone  else 
give  your  department  authority  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  these 
respective  men  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  you  took  that  authority  upon  your  ownselves? 

Col.  Stearns.  Took  that  on  our  own  authority. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  at  a  time — let  us  see  if  we  understand 
this — when  was  this,  what  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  W^^^?  ^^^,  authority  was  gained  by  the  colonel  on 
his  trip  to  Washington  just  before  commg  out  permanently,  in 
November. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  of  course,  you  had  no  men  here  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  force  had  grown  up  to  what  size  in  the 
month  of  August,  would  you  say,  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  the  month  of  August,  1918,  we  were  pretty 
close  to  our — (referring  to  paper).  In  the  last  of  May  we  had 
12,000  men,  and  the  1st  of  November  we  had  28,000.  Now,  you  can 
see  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  from  one  number  to  the  other? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  28,000,  does  that  include  officers? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  officers  did  you  have! 

Col,  Stearns.  Approximately  a  thousand. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Approximately  1,000  officers? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  it  ttiere? 

Col.  Stearks.  Not  here;  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  close  enough.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
American  troops  were  engaged  in  pretty  active  fighting,  in  France, 
were  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  no  exemptions  from  service  with  those 
men,  were  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  no  one  over  there  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  those  men  for  what  they  were  being  paid  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  there  upon  the  pay  given  by  Congress  J 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  losing  their  lives  quite  rapidly  in 
August? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you,  out  here  in  Portland,  acting  without  authority 
of  Congress  or  any  public  official,  determined  the  efficiency,  throu^ 
your  subordinates,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  they  should  receive 
at  that  time,  and  they  were  exempt  from  actual  military  service,  is 
that  right? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  some  cases  that  is  so,  from  necessity. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  asking  that  you  answer  that  question  yes  or  no: 
that  is  an  easy  question  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  answer  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  AVho  else  can  you  name  that  de- 
termined the  amount  of  pay  to  be  fixed  for  those  men  i  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  were  the  officer. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  fixed  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  "  we,"  you ;  that  you  were  the  officer  who  deter- 
mined, through  your  subordinate  officers,  what  their  efficiency  merited, 
and  how  much  they  should  be  paid;  that  is  right,  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  exactly,  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  aistinction  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  those  men  who  were  not  capable  came  under 
that  class  at  all.  It  the  logging  camp  foreman  considered  a  nun 
not  absolutely  ignorant  the  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  his 
commanding  officer,  and  he  was  not  paid  full  pay  until  he  became 
efficient,  but  that  was  a  very  small  number  of  men." 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  just  the  same  situation,  except  brought  up 
from  the  other  end.  I  say,  you  were  the  man  who  was  in  auuJ<Mnty: 
you  were  the  commanding  officer ;  that  is  right  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  men  who  determined  the  efficiency  were  the 
officers  under  you ;  that  is  right? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  not  the  foreman  of  the  logging  camp  or  anybodv 
else? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  did  it.  Now,  at  that  time  did  you  have  the 
cost-plus  contract? 
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Col.  Stearns.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  time,  Mr.  Frear? 

Mr.  Freak.  August? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Frear.  You  were  working  in  August  under  cost-plus  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  contractor  received  not  only  the  3  per  cent, 
if  his  contract  called  for  7  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of  the  civilian 
labor,  but  upon  the  earnings  of  the  soldier  whose  pay  you  had  fixed  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  after 
that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  Colonel ;  you  may  do  that  at  any  time,  if  you  will 
just  ask. 

Col.  Stearns.  That,  possibly,  was  the  most  unpleasant  duty  that 
our  office  had  to  perform,  and  was  done  purely  from  necessity,  and 
not  because  we  felt  the  men  were  any  more  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  assumed  that  there  was  a  necessity  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  no  evidence  that  a  necessity  had  arisen,  so 
far  as  anything  had  occurred  to  stop  the  production  of  spruce;  the 
I.  W.  W.  troubles  were  serious  up  to  what  time,  October,  1917  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  After  that ;  until  the  Loyal  Legion  was  formed  and 
well  under  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  evidences  of  disturbances  from  October 
until  November,  when  Disque  came  here  from  I.  W.  W.  causes;  were 
not  all  the  loggers  working  then  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  working? 

Col.  Stearns.  Lots  of  them  were  not.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  want  them.  This  is  just  for  information. 

Col.  Stearns.  When  we  came  here,  Mr.  Frear,  we  could  not  talk 
with  any  logger  or  lumberman  for  five  minutes  before  he  got  off  on 
the  I.  W.  W.  situation,  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to  talk  business  from 
that  time  on.  He  was  simply  eaten  up  with  it ;  it  was  so  hindering  his 
work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  remember  that  a  request  was  made  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  a  military  force  out  here,  I  think  three 
regiments,  and  that  that  was  refused  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  was 
that  before  your  connection  with  the  service  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Do  you  mean  that  request  was  made  on  us? 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  three  regiments,  or 
two  or  three  regiments  of  soldiers;  that  testimony  has  been  before 
this  committee.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  spruce  pro- 
duction, controlling  conditions  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  question.  Will  you  ask  that 
again?     (Question  repeated.)     1  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Possibly  that  was  before  you  came  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  Probably. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  any  troops  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order  here  in  the  camps,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  none  sent  primarily  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  they  indirectly  did  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 
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Mr.  Frear.  They  were  sent  out  in  the  camps  for  the  puq)ose  of 
working,  just  the  same  as  the  day  laborers? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  used  for  military  purposes? 

Col.  Stearns.  li^ot  directly,  Mr.  Frear,  but  their  presence  had  a 
very  desirable  effect. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  violent  assumption.  Neces- 
sarily, the  scope  of  the  investigation  here  will  have  to  be  limited,  be- 
cause it  will  be  taken  up  in  Portland  along  with  some  other  matters 
that  will  come  more  properly  before  the  committee  there,  but  I  de- 
sire to  ask  you  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  contracts  made  with 
Siems-Carey,  Kerbaugh  &  Co.  You  are  familiar  with  those  con- 
tracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  them  here ;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
details  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  Come  to  think  about  it,  that  is  right;  they  were  en- 
tered into  before  you  were  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  was  here,  but  it  just  so  happened  that  I  was  not 
present  when  they  were  being  discussed,  except  indirectly.  I  know 
the  main  facts,  some  of  the  main  facts,  about  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  copies  of  the  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  copies.    Would  you  like  to  see  them! 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  please.  (Witness  produces  contracts.)  How 
many  contracts  were  made  by  your  organization  with  the  Sienis- 
Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.,  how  many  different  contracts,  as  nearly  as  you 
remember  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Two  are  all  that  I  am  familiar  with,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  supplemental  contracts,  were  there  notf 
I  am  not  sure;  I  am  just  asking. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  knew  there  were  with  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  but  I 
am  not  sure  as  to  this.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation  was  how 
financed  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  corporation  or  the  division,  Mr.  Frear! 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  take  the  division  first,  the  division  l)efore  thf 
corporation  was  formed? 

Col.  Stearns.  By  appropriation  or  by  allotment  from  the  airrnif' 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Made  by  whom,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  money  was  sent  here  for  carrying  on  the  activitit- 
of  spruce-production  work  here? 
.  Col.  Stearns.  Called  for  as  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  approximately  liow  much,  before  thf 
corporation  took  over  the  same  work  ? 

Col.  Stearns  (referring  to  paper).  I  can  give  vou  the  exact  fig- 
ures, $27,497,240.12. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  expended  or  for  which 
committments  were  made? 

Col.  Stearns.  Expenditures,  these  were  expenditures  prior  to  th«» 
origination  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  the  taking  over  of  affairs  by  the  corporation  f 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Now,  the  Spruce  Corporation  jvas  organized  under 
that  special  authority  given  by  Congi^ess? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  members  composed  your  directorate? 

Col.  Stearns.  Seven. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  capital  stock  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had,  under  your  articles  of  organization,  au- 
thority to  issue  bonds? 

Col.  Stearns.  Debentures. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  did  issue  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FitEAR.  How  did  you  finance  your  organization,  your  cor- 
poration ? 

CoL  Stearns.  The  allies  had  a  good  deal  of  dealings  with  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.  They  apparently  desired  to  continue 
the  dealings  with  them  rather  than  open  up  new  arrangements  with 
another  concern.  So  instead  of  deliveringthose  debentures:  we  turned 
them  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  and  they  made 
all  of  the  collections  directly  with  the  allies  instead  of  our  making 
them  directly  with  the  allies,  thus  simplifying  the  two. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.  Who  do  you 
mean  by  that,  what  official  for  instance? 

CoL  Stearns.  Well,  it  is  the  Air  Service  now,  Mr.  Frear.  It  was 
the  old  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 

Mr,.  Frear.  That  is,  Mr.  Ryan? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  a  director? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frfar.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  the 
records,  whether  or  not  any  money  was  received  from  the  allies? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Frear.  From  the  sale  of  those  bonds? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  round  numbers,  approximately  $14,000,000  has 
already  been  collected  from  the  English  for  their  share  of  our  air- 
plane lumber  produced. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  paid  that  money  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  have  paid  that  money. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  has  received  it? 

Col.  STEARN8.  The  Air  Service  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  of  what  money — was  that  a  sale  of  bonds? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  of  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  a  collection  from  the  sale  of  our  lumber  to 
the  Allies,  to  the  British. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand;  but  my  question  is.  You  issued  the 
debenture  bonds? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  they  were  taken  by  our  Government,  by  our 
Air  Service,  instead  of  by  the  Allies,  in  order  to  simplify  the  collec- 
tion of  the  two  debts.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  was  collected 
from  the  Allies. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  assume  that  that  was  done ;  it  may  have 
been  done,  but  your  money  came  from  the  Air  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, is  that  right,  or  from  an  appropriation  by  Congress,  or  how  ? 
Let  me  put  the  question  in  a  different  form :  flow  many  bonds  did 
you  issue? 

Col.  Stearns.  $25,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  issued  $25,000,000  worth?  From  whom  did  you 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  got  it  through  the  Air  Service,  from  the  AUies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Allies  have  any  signature;  did  they  send  word 
to  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  held  letters  from  the  Air  Service  showing  the 
collections  they  had  made  for  our  account. 

Mr.  FRear.  I  am  asking  you  from  whom  you  got  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  we  got  the  money? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  From  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  got  it  from  the  Air  Service;  from  what  official? 

Col.  Stearns.  Why,  it  was  just  a  physical  transaction.  I  can 
not  give  the  name. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  mean  the  name.  I  mean  the  official  that  would 
have  to  do  with  that  work? 

Col.  Stearns.  Why,  the  head  of  the  Finance  Division. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  head  of  the  Finance  Division  of  the  Air  Service, 
then,  took  the  debenture  bonds — ^how  many? 

Col.  Stearns.  Twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  sent  to  your  department,  did  he,  $25,000,000  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  sent  us  what  he  collects  from  the — ^no,  he 
credits  our  account  with  what  he  collects  from  the  sales. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  did  he  send  you  ?  I  am  not  getting  back 
to  your  suggestion  about  the  allies  all  the  time.  Tell  me  what  he 
sent  you,  how  much? 

Col.  Stearns.  What  we  called  for,  what  we  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  did  you  call  for? 

Col.  Stearns.  Well,  we  called  for  $10,000,000,  I  believe,  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  call  for  in  all  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  the  total  expenditui*es  of  our  orginitt- 
tion? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  total  sale  of  debenture  bonds.  I  am  talking  about 
the  sale  of  debenture  bonds. 

Col.  Stearns.  How  much  we  got  from  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  how  much  you  got  from  those  bonds. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  of  those  particular  bonds,  I  believe  we  only 
called  for  $10,000,000,  but  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  and  would  sujf- 
gest  that  the  comptroller  give  you  the  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  a  memorandum  here — I  wonder  if  it  has  been 
issued  by  your  organization — that  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds  wss 
$21,500,000. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  that  be  correct? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  that  is  right,  instead  of  the  25,000.  The  orig- 
inal discussion  was  25,000,  and  then  changed  to  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  mean  25,000,000? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  you  mean  25,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  Twenty-five  millions. 

Mr.  Frear.  $21,500,000  was  paid  by  the  Air  Service  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Col.  Stearns.  Our  account  was  credited  with  that.  Whether  we 
actually  received  that  money — I  am  quite  sure  we  did  not  receive  it 
all,  because  we  were  calling  for  that  money  as  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  did  you  receive  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  As  I  tell  you,  I  would  prefer  that  you  ask  the  comp- 
troller that,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  approximately  $10,000,- 
000  of  that  $21,000,000,  was  actually  sent  out  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  Didn't  you  deposit  at  one  time  over  $20,000,000  in  one 
bank  from  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  one  bank? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr^.  Frear.  Now,  the  capital  stock,  you  say,  was  $100,000.  Who 
were  the  stockholders? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  has  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  mean  the  individuals ;  how  many  stockholders 
did  you  have? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  United  States  owned  all  the  stock  except  what 
was  necessary  by  law  for  individual  stockholders  to  hold  as  qualify- 
ing stock,  and  there  were  some  seven  of  those  stockholders. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  had  how  much  apiece? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  paid  $1  for  that  qualifying  stock. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  the  $99,000  and  the  balance  was  held  by 

Col.  Stearns.  Was  held  by  the  Government  and  voted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Aircraft  Production. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  the  Director  of  Aircraft  Production? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  first  voted  by  him  and  then  by  the  Director  of 
Air  Service.  First,  Mr.  Ryan  was  the  Director  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion, and  he  voted  it  while  he  was  in.    Then  we  had  the  authority 

delegated then  we  had  Lieut. No,  Gen.  Menoher  voted  it 

as  Director  of  Air  Service,  and  then  Lieut.  Col.  Mars  was  made 
Director  of  Aircraft  Production,  and  he  cast  the  last  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Lieut.  Col. 

Col.  Stearns.  Mars. 

Mr.  Frear.  Throughout? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Until  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  Mr.  Ryah  was 
the  director? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  he  held  the  $99,000  in  shares  of  stock 

Col.  Stearns.  Well,  he  did  not  hold  it,  he  voted  it.  I  suppose  you 
would  call  holding  it  intrust. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  record  shows  that  you  received  $21,500,000  from 
the  sale  of  debenture  bonds,  does  it  not?  I  mean  that  is  your  testi- 
mony. 
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Col.  iStearns,  Yes,  sirz  either  credited  to  our  accounU  or — I  do 
not  think  it  was  physically  received,  that  is  my  point  was  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  the  indebtedness  where  the  credit 
would  appear,  in  what  fonn?  You  say  you  believe  it  was  credited. 
What  would  be  the  indebtedness  to  onset  the  credit — what  kind  of 
indebtedness  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  would  draw^  from  time  to  time  on  that  account 
It  was  placed  to  our  account  in  Washington,  and  we  would  dnw 
on  it  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  you  did,  you  drew  the  $21,500,000,  did  vou 
not  ?    I  want  to  get  the  procedure  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ^ess  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  this,  if  there  was  any  misstatement  in  the 
record,  or  anything  like  that  that  you  should  ascertain  aftenrtrd> 
that  you  want  to  correct,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
We  are  just  asking  for  the  general  scope  of  the  work  and  the  wit 
in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  guess  it  was  drawn,  but  it  has  not  been  used. 

Mr.  Frear.  AVhat  is  the  balance  on  hand  now,  in  cash,  approxi- 
mately ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Have  you  got  it  right  there,  Walker?  (Refers  Xo 
memorandum.)    Roughly  speaking,  it  is  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  cash  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporttion 
to-day  ? 

Capt.  Walker.  In  the  banks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  in  the  banks ;  I  understand.  Here  is  an  item  of 
commercial  lumber  sales,  and  I  am  taking  this  up  briefly  because  the 
statement  appears  before  us,  of  $579,000.  What  kind  of  sales  were 
those.  Colonel? 

Col.  Stearns.  Commercial  lumber  sales. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  get  the  procedure? 

Col.  Stearns.  At  the  cut-up  plant,  out  of  the  cut-up  plant  open- 
tions.  Our  main  object  was  to  produce  airplane  lumber.  We  pro- 
duced and  shipped  that  airplane  lumber  and  sold  it  to  the  allies  and 
to  our  own  Government.  There  was  developed  in  that  operation  a 
large  amount  of  side  cuttings,  which  was  stored  in  the  yard  and  sol<i 
to  the  best  advantage,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  $579,000  on  commercial  lumber! 

Col.  Stearns.  What  are  you  looking  at,  please? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  here  that  was  made 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  your  cut-up  plant  down  at  Vancouver i 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  next  comes  aircraft  lumber  sales,  $5,059,000  in 
round  numbers.    What  was  that? 

Cdl.  Stearns.  I  want  to  get  all  the  facts  in  that.  That  is  the  sales 
of  the  aircraft  lumber  since  the  formation  of  the  corporation 

Mr.  Frear.    Yes. 

Col.  Stearns  (continuing).  To  the  allies. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  ttie  sales  of  lumber  before  the  forming  of 
the  corporation  ?    I  mean  airplane  stock. 

Mr.  Stearns.    I  will  get  that  for  you  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr,  Frear.    All  right. 
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Mr.  Steabks.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want! !  . — '    .': 

Mr.  Frear,  Yes,  I  would  like  to  know,  right  following  that,  this 
salvage  sales,  which  are 

Mr.  Stearns.  That  is  the  sales  of  equipment? 

Ml".  Frear.  Those  were  sales  since  the  formation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, up  to  June  30? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Well,  those  are  the  sales  on  the  equipment  that  we 
had  on  hand  after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  up  to  June  SO. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right;  and  what  were  the. sales  of  commercial 
lumber  and  of  aircraft  lumber  and  of  salvage  prior  to  the  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Well,  you  see  there  t^ras  no— the  salvage  has  all 
taken  place  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  assume  that;  but  on  the  other  two,  the  aircraft 
lumber  sales 

Mr.  Stearns.  The  sales  of  that  Mr.  Walker  is  now  getting  the 
figures  for. 

Might  I  correct  one  statement?  I  said  that  $5,000,000  was  the 
total  sales.  It  is  not  the  total  sales ;  it  is  the  cash  received  on  account 
of  those  sales. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  going  on  the  cash  statement  here,  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  th6  facts  about,  that  is  all.  Have  you  got  the  receipts 
from  sales  prior  to  the  formation  ? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Approximately  $15,000,000.  That  is  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  I  will  have  to  get  you  those  figures  later  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  all  sources. 

Mr.  Stearns.  You  asked  me  the  amount. 

Mr.  Frear.  Commercial  lumber  sales. 

Mr.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  you  asked  me  the  amount  of  the  aircraft 
lumber  sales  under  the  old  regime — under  the  division. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  haven't  that  part  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.    Then  we  will  supply  that  later. 

Attached  to  the  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  sent 
by  your  company,  is  the  abstract  of  expenditures  to  June  30,  1919. 
This  statement  Carries  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  down  to  the  80th  of  June,  1919.  The  item 
of  $4,341,147  for  spruce 

Mr.  Stearns.  Where  is  that,  Mr.  Frear? 

Mr.  Frear.  About  three-fourths  of  the  waj  down  on  the  first 
page— no,  I  mean  on  the  second  page — of  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  a  corrected  figure  on  that.  This  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time.  We  have  carried  or  extended  our  accounts 
further  since  that  time.  You  understand,  we  haven't  closed  the 
Siems-Carey  account  yet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  I  have  a  more  correct  figure  on  that.  [Examin- 
ing papers.]  Is  it  the  railroad  up  there  that  you  are  specially  inter- 
ested in? 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  this  is  the  spruce  contract,  I  am  first  speaking 
about,  $4,841,147,  is  the  item  that  appears  in  the  cash  sjbatement 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  have  not  the  other  figuite  <m  that,  bat  I  caa  get 
them,  or  when  you  come  to  Portland  we  can  go  into  that 

Mr.  Fbear.  I  would  rather  have  that,  if  we  could,  While  we  tre 
here,  but  you  need  not  give  it  just  now. 

Mr.  Stbabnb.  That  is  an  approximation  on  this  date.  It  is  a  little 
changed  since  then,  not  a  great  deaL 

Mr.  Fbs^r,  This  was  a  statement  up  to  June  30,  on  your  bookit 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  That  $4,841,1471 

Col.  Stbarks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  money  was  paid  out  under  the  Siems-Carey* 
Kerbaugh  spruce  corporation  contract! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Were  any  advances  made  to  this  corporation  f 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  ,sir;  from  time  to  time  advances  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  next  page,  in  relation  to  the  spruce,  appears  tn 
item  of  $750,000,  made  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Spruce  Cor- 
poration on  the  spruce  contract.  That  is  the  total  advance  that  wis 
made  to  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  Where  is  this,  Mr.  Frear? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  the  third  pa|(e;  thil 
is  it  right  thei-e. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  guess  I  haven't  your  statement. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  guess  you  have  it  there. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  will  have  prepared  for  you,  detailed  cost  state- 
ments, and  they  should  be  here  tonight,  of  those  Carey — two  Siems- 
Carey  contracts.  They  are  being  prepared  and  they  should  be  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  Frear.  Don't  you  have  it  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  find  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  is  right  there  before  you.  [Col.  SCeaiw 
handedpaper  to  Mr.  Frear.] 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no,  this  is  a  different  statement.  You  will  find  it 
under  "  War  credit  advancement "  on  your  sheet  $750,000  was  id- 
vanced  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  for  spruce. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  $500,000  was  advanced  to  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh  Corporation  for  their  railroad? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  paid  to  the  railroad  corporation,  according 
to  your  statement,  $3,088,611.93,  prior  to  June  30 1 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  paid  since  that  time,  on  the  ndlrotJ 
contract,  and  also  on  the  spruce  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Frear,  the  detail  sfeatenMst 
will  be  here  tonight,  to  give  you  the  exact  amount.  I  woidd  xalbff 
wait  until  those  exact  figures  are  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  haven't  the  total  with  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  not  on  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  advancement  of  $500,000  and  $750,000,  where  d«* 
that  come  in  this  payment  that  was  made,  is  that  to  be  deducted,  or 
a  portion  of  it  to  be  deducted,  or  what  bearing  has  that  got  on  thfe» 
payments  that  were  made  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  0>.t 
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Col.  Stkarkb.  That  k  the  total  fi^re,  that  is  not  the  coast.  These 
are  advances  and  are  to  come  out  o£<-any  advances,  of  course,  would 
come  out  of  the  moneys  dua  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  doesn't  quite  reach  mv  point.    You  have  ad- 
vanced for  the  spruce  corporation  $4^1,000? 
Col.  Steabns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  advance  for  the  Spruce  Corporation  $750,000 
Col.  Stearns.    Yes.    W6  haven't  paid  it  yet. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  haven't  paid  whidi? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  that  settlement  has  not  been  made  with  the  cor- 
poration yet,  comj^lete  settlement  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  says  expenditures  to  June  30;  this  don't  say 
commitments  or  anything. 
Col.  Stearns.  No. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  correct.  I  am  mistaken,  yes.  That  is  not 
the  final  figures,  however. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  $500  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000,  making  $3,500,- 
000,  diat  has  been  paid  by  the  corporation  to  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Co.  for  the  railway,  depending  upon  the  final  settlement. 
Col.  Stearns.  How  much? 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  advanced  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 
$500,000,  according  to  this  statement? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  paid  the  Siems-Carey  Kerbaugh  Co.  $3,088,000? 
Col.  Stearns.  Three  million  nine  hundred  thousand. 
Mr.  Frear.  Three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Eighty-eight.    The  total  cost  of  that 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  under  your  disbursements,  and  my  question 

is:  Are  they  cumulative  or  are  they 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not.  One  is  a  War  Credits  Board 
advance  and  the  other  is  a  spruce  production  advance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  now^  how  much  more  has  been  advanced  by  the 
War  Credits  Board  and  m  the  hands  of  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 
than  the  3,988,511  that  you  people  have  advanced  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can't  answer  that  question  until  I  get  all  my  rec- 
ords here,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  attempt  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  tell,  when  the  records  are  here,  what  the  re- 
lation is  of  the  War  Credit  Boards-- — 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  the  exact  information. 
Mr.  Frear.  When  will  the  records  be  here,  to-night? 
Col.  Stearns.  They  should  be  here  to-night,  sir. 
Mr.   Fkear.  The  Siems-Carqr-Kerbaugh  Co. — the  contract  was 
entered  into  on  May  12, 1918.    How  did  the  company  enter  into  that 
contract  with  this  firm,  if  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  the  details  of  how  that  was  done,  sir. 
]h&.  Fbbar.  This  was  a  cost-plus  contract? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faear.  For  the  taking  out  of  spruce,  from  Clallam  County, 
wasn't  it  practically  confined  to  that  county? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  contract  was  for  250,000,000  feet  of  flitches? 
Col.  Stearns.  As  the  contract  states.    I  have  not  the  figures  in  my 
mind. 
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Mr.  Frbar.  At  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  approxiiQately 
$25,000,000,  if  the  contract  was  fulfilled? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  what  the  final  cost  would  be,  Mr. 
Frear. 

Mr.  FsEAR.  Doesn't  it  so  state?    I  don't  know  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  contract  states.  Could  not  we  put  the  contract  in 
evidence? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  we  will.  I  think  we  will  put  it  in.  This  ex- 
hibit marked  for  identification  "  B  "^— this  was  the  final  contriu;t  with 
the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  only  contract  that  has  been  entered  into,  in  fact— 
I  mean  for  spruce  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  with  the  other  attached  papers,  including  the 
contract  for  advancement  and  other  matters,  that  is  all  that  you 
know  of  that  concerns  this  spruce  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  just  offer  it  in  evidence,  and  then  I  want  to 
inquire. 

(Contract  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  B,  Steams,  Aug.  30, 
1919.") 

Col.  Stearns.  While  you  are  touching  on  that  matter  of  cost  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement — ;the  general  figures  on  the  cat 
of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  is  that,  the  railroad  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  Both  of  them? 

Mr.  Frear.  Both  of  them. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  the  matter  of  profit. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  ^oing  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  it,  ami  I 
don't  know  but  what  it  will  develop ;  if  not,  you  can  supply  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  What  I  was  going  to  say,  tnat  after  fiie  Govern- 
ment— after  the  contractors — Siems-Carey,  contractors,  have  paid 
their  income  tax  to  the  Government — ^I  understand  they  are  in  this 
80  per  cent  class — the  total  profits  to  them  on  this  railroad  contrtfi 
will  be  $51,000  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  due  to  no  fault  of  the  spruce  corporation, 
but  due  to  an  act  of  Congress,  was  it  not? 

C!ol.  SiT.ARNs.  May  I  finish  this,  please,  Mr.  Frear? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  the  total  profits  for  them,  under  the  spruce 
contract,  will  amount  to  $65,000  and  a  little  over,  and  the  total  profits 
that  all  our  cost-plus  contractors  will  get,  after  they  have  paid  their 
income  taxes,  will  be  probably  less  than  $250,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  take  any  credit  to  your  corporation  for  Uut 
result  that  you  are  stating  to  the  committee;  if  so,  in  what  particiiUr- 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  taking  credit  for  anything;  I  am  simplj 
stating  facts. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  stating  facts,  because  Congress  passed  ^ 
law  that  taxed  those  people  upon  those  contracts.  You  paid  U» 
money,  did  you  not,  under  the  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  simply  stating 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  simply  stating  that  Congress  took  the  money 
back,  under  an  act;  that  is  right,  isn't  it? 
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Col.  Stearns.  That  is  right. 
*    Mr:  Frear.  And  it  was  not  any  act  of  your  people  out  here  that 
changed  thie  amount  of  their  profits? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  simply  stating  the  facts  as  they  developed,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  we  understand.  If  the  war  hadn't  stopped  as  it 
did  November  11,  could  you  tell  what  the  profits  would  have  been? 

Col.  Stearns.  Nobody  could  tell  what  the  profits  would  have 
been. 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  it  was  that  thought  that  those  people  undertook 
to  make  the  contract  to  carry  it  out  in  18  months  after  the  1st  of 
December  for  the  deliveries  of  spruce,  isn't  it — the  1st  of  December, 
1918,  they  were  not  to  deliver  spruce  until  December,  1918 — ^isn't 
that  right — under  the  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  it  says  so,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  says  so,  and  that  period  even  hadn't  been 
reached,  they  hadn't  begun  delivering  spruce.  So  why  do  you  say 
at  this  time  that  their  profits  were  so  small,  when  the  contract 
hadn't  been  entered  into  as  far  as  the  delivery  of  spruce  was  con- 
ccimed  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  newspapers  having  charged  an  expenditure 
out  here,  I  think  it  is  but  right  that  the  American  people  should 
know  just  the  exact  amount  ot  profits  these  people  are  going  to  get 
out  of  said  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  desire  to  aid  the  American  people  in  ascertaining 
this,  and  we  want  to  find  out  what  part  the  spruce  corporation  has 
had  in  saving  all  this  money.  If  that  company  had  gone  on  for  the 
full  period  of  18  months,  as  proposed,  instead  of  stopping 
before  the  contract  took  effect,  do  you  say  that  the  profits  would 
only  have  been  that  amount,  unless  Congress  had  intervened? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  make  no  statement  concerning  profits  in  the 
future ;  I  am  stating  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  Frear.  Due  to  the  action  of  Congress,  subsequent  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  contracts;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  yes;  yes.  Congress  passed  the  law. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  find  what  relation  your  statement  has 
to  the  facts  before  us.  If  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  wishes  to  make 
a  statement  that  their  profits  are  small,^  and  apparently  that  would 

be 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  object  to  the  facts  being  given  in  the  record, 
upon  such  a  material  matter  as  this? 

Mr.  Frear.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Lea,  a  member  of  tlie  committee,  I 
will  say  this :  That  here  is  a  contract  made  for  $25,000,000 — a  7  per 
cent  plus  contract,  possibly  running  to  15  per  cent,  which  was  the 
limitation  placed  upon  it;  that  the  war  stopped  before  this  contract 
could  take  effect;  that  Congress  also  passed  an  act  which  provided 
that  the  revenues  should  take  effect  upon  the  profits  of  men  who 
were  doin^  business  in  commercial  life,  and  that  the  entire  result 
was  not  enected  in  the  slightest  degre>e  by  the  action  of  the  Spruce 
Corporation,  but  by  the  act  of  Congress,  in  enforcing  the  revenue 
law,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  war  stopped  a  few  months  after  the 
contract  was  entered  into — the  profits  would  have  been  larger  if  the 
contract  had  been  carried  out,  wouldn't  they;  is  that  right? 
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Col.  Stearns.  What  profits?  ^ 

Mr.  Frear.  The  profit  they  would  make  under  this  contract,  7 
to  15  per  cent  on  a  $25,000,000  contract;  wouldn't  they  have  gom 
to  these  people  if  they  had  performed  the  contiiact! 

Col.  Stearns.  Except  that  which  would  be  charged — which  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  Government,  by  income  tax. 

Mr.  Fr£ar.  And  that  is  an  act  Congress  has  passed,  but  they  would 
get  that  money  from  your  corporation,  wouldn't  they,  yon  had  notii- 
ing  to  do  with  the  collection  or  the  tax  I 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Frear,  we  are  acting  as  a  governmental  ageocr, 
we  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government;  we  ¥rere  not  a  aqmrate 
entity. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  part  whatever  in  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax,  or  the  passing  of  tne  law  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  act  m  cognizance  of  all  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  such  laws  when  we  make  anj 
particular  policies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  your  organization,  when  they  entered  into  this  con- 
tract, know  about  what  the  eflfect  would  be  of  the  income  tax! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know,  because  I  didn't  make  this  contract; 
but  we  would  have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  did  until  the  contrary 
is  proved. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  that.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  instead  of 
the  7  per  cent  plus  contract  that  was  entered  into  here  in  this  con- 
tract, your  people  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Congress  mi^t 
take  away  their  profits? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that,  do  you!  Nata- 
i-ally  you  would  not.  It  don't  concern  your  corporation  what  Con- 
gress does  or  what  income  tax  is  collected,  does  it^  you  haven^t  anj 
interest  in  that  at  all  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Frear.  Any  more  than  a  commercial  body  mi^t,  have  yoat 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have.    We  act  as  a  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  me  any  single  instance,  while  vour  corporation  has 
been  in  existence,  of  a  contract  that  you  framed  in  oonsideratioo  of 
the  income  tax. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  didn't  frame  the  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  you  are  assuming  that  those  contracts  weit 
framed  that  way? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know.  But  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
we  know  what  is  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  no  right  to  assume  that  with  any  com- 
mercial body  doing  business  in  the  same  way,  have  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  were  a  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  were  a  govera- 
mental  agency,  so  far  as  the  profit  is  concerned.  Any  man  who  was 
making  profits  was  subject  to  this  tax,  was  he  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  were  not  making  profits.  We  were  acting  as 
a  governmental  agency,  in  protecting  the  Government,  and  we  nan 
a  right  to  use  that  Government's  laws. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  you  protect  the  Government  in  the  internal- 
revenue  tax?  Just  give  us  an  illustration;  give  the  committee  aa 
illustration. 
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CoL  Steabns.  I  took  no  part  in  that. 

Mr.  Frbar.  No.  Well,  how  did  you?  How  did  you  do  it^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly — make  that  explanation  to  the  committee. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  explanation  to  make,  because  I  had  no 
part  in  making  those  contracts,  Mr.  Frear.  I  merely  make  that 
assumption,  that  the  people  who  made  those  contracts  had  a  right 
to  use  what  was  common  knowledge  concerning 

Mr.  Frear.  That  they  had  a  right  to  use  that,  and  that  was  an 
assumption  on  your  part,  that  they  did  use  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  know  nothing  more  about  it,  no  more  than  any 
member  of  the  committee? 

Col.  Stearns.  Purely  an  asi^mption  of  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  war  ended  before  this  went  into  effect  ' 

Col.  S'TEARNs.  I  have  another  statement,  Mr.  Frear,  about  the  cost, 
that  I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  it  is  no  more  relevant  than  that,  the  committee  will 
take  up  the  matter  in  the  proper  way,  I  think  at  this  time,  because 
the  last  remark  does  not  seem  to  me  so  relevant,'  so  far  as  your  or- 
ganization is  concerned.  The  committee  can  weigh  that  fact — ^what 
the  profits  will  be. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  profits,  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
formation concerning  expenditures  that  I  think  you  should  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Expenditures  in  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  Expenditures  of  the  corporation  and  the  division. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  don't  claim  that  any  of  these  statements  you 
have  given  the  ccmimittee  are  not  accurate,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  true.  In  other  words,  this  railroad — ^what 
is  the  length  of  the  railroad  out  there? 

Col.  Stearns  (producing  memorandum).  All  of  that  matter  is  of 
general  information  here,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  just  asking  you  to  give  me  the  figures.  Three 
million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars,  with  some  additions.  Those  figures  are  right,  are 
they? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  are  right  at  that  date,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  approximately  has  been  the  addition,  $100,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  would  rather  not  make  any  approximation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  will  bring  it  up  to  $4,000,000. 

Col  Stearns.  Less  than  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  less  than  $12,000  incurred  since  June  30, 1019. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  cost  of  the  road  will  be  less  than  $4,000,000,  I 
am  quite  positive.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  this  evening  or 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  amount  that  you  have  stated  here,  the  $3,988,511, 
is  that  it? 

CoL  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  expended  for  the  railroad? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  miles  of  railroad  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Thirty-six  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  that  would  be  about  $110,000  a  mile? 
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Col  Stearns.  I  think  it  would  probably.be  a  little  bit  more  than 
that    It  may  run  to  $111,000  or  $112,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  rails? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  includes  the  complete  costs;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  include  the  operating  machinery — that  is,  I 
mean  equipment,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  that  is  road  cost. 

Mr.  Fbear.  There  are  no  expense  of  terminals? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  fact,  you  have  no  terminals  excepting  that  little  one 
at  the  lake?      * 

Col.  Stearns.  The  little  one  at  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  thinking  of  the  oAe  at  Disque  Junction.  That 
road  runs*  from  Disque  Junction  to  Lake  Crescent  and  then  down  to 
Lake  Pleasant? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  comparative  cost  of 
logging  roads?    Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  Rave  had  no  experience  in  building  lodging  rwck 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  the  valuations  of  transcontmental  line? 
per  mile,  counting  equipment  terminals  and  all? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  a  general  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  information  have  you  as  to  the  value^,  for  in- 
stance, of  either  the  Milwaukee  or  the  Northern  Pacific,  or  the  South- 
ern Pacific--as  to  the  valuation  per  mile  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  object  to  that  question,  because  that  is  swnethiiu: 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  engineeriiu! 
end  of  this  thing,  and  I  object  to  having  my  knowledge  or  lack  of 
knowledge  on  engineering  brought  out,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  objection  is  noted.  Now  you  are  the  command- 
ing officer,  the  president  of  this  corporation  with  these  million^  '^f 
dollars  in  your  hands.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  anything  about 
the  comparative  cost  of  other  transcontinental  lines  per  mile—do  yoo 
know  anything  about  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  General  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  railroads  may  run  from  $50,000  to  $100.0ft'' 
a  mile,  depending  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  material  used. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  transcontinental  lines  can  you  name  that  nin< 
anything  like  those  figures? 

Col.  Stearns,  I  have  never  made  any  particular  study  of  tnn^*- 
continental  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know,  is  that  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all,  then,  on  that  subject. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  the  kind  of  a  road  we  had  to  have  in  the  tin* 
we  had  to  have  it  and  at  the  time  we  had  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  made  a  request,  Mr.  Frear,  and  I  would  li» 
to  have  it  acted  upon  either  one  way  or  the  other,  to  make  a  definite 
statement  of  costs  that  I  consider  of  importance  to  the  committ**- 

Mr.  Frbar.  In  regard  to  this  road  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Not  in  regard  to  this  particular  road;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  FsEAR.  When  we  get  to  it  we  wul  take  up  any  question  you 
have  on  any  cost,  we  will  be  glad  to.  Do  you  know  anything  al)out 
railroad  constructing  yourself? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  not  an  engineer? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  timber  business?  Are 
you  a  logger? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.    I  am  a  soldier.    You  have  my  history. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  referring  to  the  spruce  contract.  This  spruce  con- 
tract was  dated  May  12,  1918,  for  250,000,000  feet  of  flitches,  which 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  agreed  to  deliver  within  18  months  from 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1918.  This  is  just  to  make  a  brief  record,  so 
the  contract  will  be  understood.  The  price  of  the  spruce  flitches  was 
$100  per  thousand,  board  measure,  for  No.  1  grade^  $60  per  thousand 
for  No.  2  grade.  The  payments  were  to  be  made  within  10  days  after 
notification,  as  appears  from  the  contract. 

Under  article  16  it  says: 

If,  Ui  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  public  Interest  so  requlrinK, 
this  contract  may  be  cancele<l  by  30  days'  notice  in  writing  from  the  contracting 
officer  to  the  seller. 

And  thereupon,  of  course,  there  is  a  settlement  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  contractor  and  the  one  with  whom  the  agreement  was 
made.  This  was  a  cost-plus  contract  of  7  per  cent,  as  appears  under 
article  16.  That  7  per  cent  applied  on  practically  everything,  did  it 
not? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  There  were  a  good  many  things  it  did  not 
apply  on.  We  tried  where  we  could— I  mean  the  corporation — to 
make  a  saving  through  our  ability  to  buy  perhaps  at  a  more  reasonable 
price,  and  we  did  so.  That  was  the  general  rule  on  all  our  cost-plus 
contracts,  and  where  we  made  a  purchase  there  was  no  percentage 
allowed,  and  no  percentage  was  allowed  on  commissaries  and  boarding 
houses.  On  practically  all  other  expenditures  the  percentage  was 
allowed. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  material  did  you  furnish  to  those 
people  under  the  spruce  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  not  answer  that  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  very  large  proportion? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  a  great  deal,  I  do  not  think.  But  I  can  give  you 
that  later. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  that  the  corporation  would  occasionally  buy 
material  and  turn  it  over  to  this  spruce  corporation  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  our  policy  with  all  contractors.  In  this 
particular  case  I  will  have  to  get  the  data  for  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  any  purchase  was  made  by  this  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
bau^h  Corporation  for  carrying  out  these  spruce  contracts,  either  for 
buying  an  Army  truck  or  for  a  dish  pan,  or  whatever  it  might  be^ 
the  7  per  cent  cost  plus  was  figured  on  that,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  WTien  it  was  made  by  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  When  it  was  made  by  the  corporation. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  furnished  those  trucks  from  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  I  assumed  that  you  did.  In  case  of  a  right  of  way 
their  men  were  receiving  certain  payments,  certain  monthly  pay- 
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ments  or  bimonthly  payments,  I  assmne,  wertn^t  they,  und^  the  con- 
tract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  believe  the  contract  covers  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  contract  prdvided^fesf  it 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  paid  every  month  I  think;  in  tome 
instances  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  those  payments  the  Siem^-Carey-Kerbangh  Co.  goC 
7  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  employees! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  a  soldier  was  emploved  they  received  7  per  cent  cost 
plus  on  the  amount  paid  the  soldier? 

Col.  Stearns.  Just  the  same  amount  as  if  they  had  hired  civilitos. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  case  of  rights  of  way^  if  they  bou^t  the  ri(|iit 
of  way  would  the  cost  plus  apply  there?  Say  they  paid  to  the  in- 
dividual who  sold  a  right  of  way  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  right  oi 
way,  then  the  cost  plus  would  apply,  would  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  was  that  for  the  right  of  way,  do  you  re- 
member, for  the  railroad? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  could  get  that  figure  for  you  later. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest  this :  That  I  believe  that  the  cost  pins 
contract  applies  in  this  case  to  the  spruce  contract  only  in  case  of  t 
settlement.    That  is  the  understanding,  is  it,  Mr.  Leai 

Mr.  liBA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  under  article  17  it  is  provided  that  the  amount 
over  such  excess  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  profit.  That  was  tbe 
limitation  fixed  in  that.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  are  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  casually. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  appears  under  article  17. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  a  completed  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  completed  contract.  The  three  deliveries  nude 
before  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract  as  a  premium  or  bonus  for  eark 
delivery.  This  contract  was  signed  by  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbauyn 
Corporation  b^  Mr.  Seims,  president,  and  Mr.  Kerbaugh,  vice  preo- 
■dent,  and  by  this  young  officer,  Capt.  Crisp,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  approved  May  28,  1918,  by  the  Director  of^  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, John  B.  Ryan.    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  it  appears  there  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract beyond  what  was  suggested,  because  the  contract  will  be  a  mattir 
of  record. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  about  the  same  time  by  the  abow 
corporation  with  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  for  building  a  rail- 
way? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  contract  gives  the  date  of  June  20,  1918.    liflij* 

in  article  1 : 

This  agreement  Is  supplementary  to  the  contract  made  between  tbe  mrt^ 
hereto  approved  May  28,  1918,  by  the  Hon.  John  B.  Ryan,  Director  ef  Autitft 
Production,  together  with  modiflcatiODs  and  ameiidiiieiits»  etc. 

That  relates  to  the  spruce  contract,  does  it  not;  that  otber  coatrKl 
that  we  have  just  been  discussing? 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  does,  Mr.  Frear.    I  am  not  positive. 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  it  does. 

In  the  interest  of  both  parties  hereto  (that  is,  the  Oovernraent  oa  one  side 
and  the  Siems-Oarey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  on  the  other),  and  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  delivery  ot  said  supplies,  the  Government  shall  make  an  advance  pay- 
ment to  the  contractor,  under  the  principal  agreement,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,  on  the  terms  and  securities  hereinafter  men* 
tioned,  and  shall  make  payment  by  checks  directly  to  ttte  con&actor. 

And  then  follows  a  provision  whereby  these  payments  are  to  be 
made  in  advance  payments.  Were  those  payments  made,  or  do  you 
know? 

Col.  Stbakns.  To  vrhat  extent? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out,  to  what  extent  were 
advance  payments  made. 

Col.  Stearns.  Quite  considerably.  Those  figures  will  be  here  to- 
night or  later,  showing  exactly  what  advance  payments  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  a  cost-plus  contract  at  7  per  cent? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  getting  back  to  the  subject  of  the  right  of  way,  I 
will  ask  you  for  an  illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract, to  see  if  I  hare  a  correct  understanding.  The  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.  would  send  out  their  men  to  make  arrangements. 
After,  as  I  understand,  the  corporation  had  gotten  some  understand- 
ing what  the  terms  were  to  be — ^that  is,  the  corporation  negotiated  the 
terms,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  right  of  way,  did  they  not? 

The  $6,000,000  advance  was  to  apply  on  the  spruce  contract,  which 
was  the  principal  contract,  and  the  $750,000  that  was  advanced  on 
the  spruce  contract,  which  presumably  was  done  according  to  that 
settlement. 

Getting  back  to  the  right  of  way,  the  individual  employed  by 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co,  went  out  and  negotiated  for  the  right  of 
way;  he  was  paid  7  per  cent  upon  his  expenses,  and  his  time  is  paid, 
that  was  to  be  had  by  the  Government.  That  was  one  item,  was 
it  not? 

Col.  STE.VRN8.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  In  making  up 
our  contract  for  railroads  we  secured  the  right  of  way  ourselves. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  about  the  Siems-Carey  contract. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  shows  in  the  neighborhood  of  $99,000  was  paid 
for  the  right  of  way  on  this  contract — I  mean  from  your  book.  It 
will  then  be  assumed  that  that  was  a  7  per  cent  basis ;  that  the  cost- 
phis  contract  at  7  per  cent  applied  on  the  $99,000,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  it  could  not  be  so  assumed  unless  it  was  actually 
tile  cost.  As  I  stated  a  minute  ago,  in  making  up  our  cost-plus  con- 
tract we  secured  the  right  of  way  ourselves.  I  mean,  we  sent  a  man 
down  from  our  office  to  do  it.  But  these  things  ^ot  very  crowded 
toward  the  end,  and  whether  we  did  that  or  the  Siems-Carey,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  about  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Siems*Carey- 
Kerbaui^h  Corporation,  if  you  in  any  case  bought  the  land  for  the 
right  oi  way  and  then  turned  over  to  them  the  rights. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  did  not,  and  it  appears  that  $99,000  was  paid,  it 
is  assumed,  is  it  not — ^and  I  want  to  get  the  facts,  that  is  all,  if  that  is 
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the  case — it  is  assumed  that  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corpontion 
paid  that  money  out  and  were  entitled  to  the  7  per  cent-plus  contract 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  if  our  men  did  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbau^  Cor- 
poration people  did  negotiate  for  the  right  of  way  and  were  piid  a 
percentage.  So,  if  that  is  the  fact,  there  is  no  use  wasting  any  farther 
time  on  it.    I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  assume  that  that  is  the  fact  from  the.  facts  stated. 
Now,  here  is  the  situation  that  arises :  First,  the  Government  paid  the 
man  who  yvas  employed  to  go  out  and  take  the  right  of  way ;  and  ther 
after  he  had  succeeded,  acting  for  the  Government  practically,  atl 
bought  this,  then  the  Government  turns  around  and  pays  him  m  a 
cost-plus  basis  for  the  amount  of  money  that  ho  pays  out  on  the 
right  of  way. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  can  not  answer 
either  of  those  questions.  There  are  men  in  our  organization  that 
would  give  the  exact  information.    I  think  Maj.  Sawyer  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right,  we  will  call  Maj.  Sawyer  later  if  necessary. 
This  contract  for  the  building  of  the  railway  states  in  one  of  thcee 
"Whereases"  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  construction  "f 
said  railway,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock,  will  amount  to  approxiniat<?I) 
$2,500,000.  That  is  to  be  a  standard-guage  railway  from  a  point  of 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  t  • 
the  contractor's  mill  site,  to  be  constructed  at  or  near  Lake  Plea>aDt 
in  said  State.  This  is  provided  that  the  parties  themselves  sliouli 
ai^ree  i»pon  Ihc  Itne  that  the  rojid  was  to  fallow.  That  was  aiii 
to  nil  the  time,  cr  do  you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  Whether  they  agreed  on  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Sri:Ai:NS.  I  do  know  thoy  did  agree  on  the  way  that  line  vi? 
to  run. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  contract  itself  does  not  give  the  line.  It  siniplj 
gives  the  two  terminal  points. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  was  the  connection  with  the  St.  Paul  RailrmiL 
and  the  next  was  Lake  Pleasant.  So  that  was  to  be  determined  with- 
out relation  to  the  contract  so  far  as  any  specific  provision  occurs? 

It  is  provided  here  that  neither  excessive  salaries  nor  excessive  cnn:- 
pensation  of  any  kind  should  be  paid  by  the  contractor.  Do  yoc 
know  what  the  salaries  were  that  were  set  apart  at  Uiat  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know,  no  sir, 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  any  in- 
formation you  have  on  that? 

(\)1.  SiEAKNs.  We  will  have  the  exact  figures  late  \ 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  will  come  this  evening. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  a  provision  in  article  6,  beyond  that,  u 
follows : 

Notwithstamliiig  anytliiiiK  h(M*eiul)efi»re  contailniHl,  the  iimtraftor  ma.'  '* 
any  time  before  innking  or  incurring  liubllity  for  any  oxiM'tidlture  for  inft!«r»jt. 
equipment,  or  supplies,  or  beforo  ninking  any  subc^m tracts,  or  h«»fun»  pur-fca*- 
ing  any  laml  or  rights  of  way  to  be  acquired  by  the  performnnr^  lierviff.  •^• 
ceeding  $^25,000,  give  written  notiw  of  such  iuteudeil  exijendliure  to  \bc  si*-« 
engineer. 
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That  is  the  engineer  who  was  to  be  employed,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  building  of  the  railroad,  who  was  the  Government  engineer 
-or  his  representative. 

And  thereafter  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  accounts  section  of  the  Spruce 
Production  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ac- 
counting officer,  shall  be  precluded  from  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  said 
expenditure  unless  the  said  Engineer  or  his  representative  shall  v  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  business  day  after  service  of  notice  of  such  intention  express 
in  writing  his  disapproval  thereof. 

In  other  words,  if  the  engineer  failed  for  any  reason  to  give  notice 
of  this  change  that  was  contemplated  or  this  liability  that  was  con- 
templated by  the  contractor  in  excess  of  $25,000  at  any  time,  the 
Government  would  be  held.  There  was  no  protection  for  the  Gov- 
ernment excepting  this  engineer,  is  that  right?  That  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  law? 

Col.  Steahns.  I  would  prefer  not  to  answer  that  without  going 
more  into  detail. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  reading  now  from  Article  VIII  of  the  contract 
which  reads  in  substance  that  all  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  shape 
for  ready  reference  and  preservation  for  a  period  of  six  years  after 
the  completion  of  this  contract.  Is  that  being  done?  Are  they 
keeping  their  records  now,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  your  corporation  got  possession  of  them? 

Col-  Stearns.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  possession  of  them.  We 
have  possession  of  most  of  our  cost-plus  records,  or  rather  we  expect 
to  have  them  agreed  to.  I  do  not  know  in  the  case  of  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  whether  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  them  yet  or  not.  It  was  our  expectation,  however,  to  take  over 
all  cost-plus  records  where  the  cost-plus  contractor  was  willing  to 
have  such  records  under  our  custody.  Thejr  were  his  records,  of 
course,  and  we  had  no  right  to  them  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  protection  would  the  Government  have  in  exam- 
inging  the  records  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  in  determining 
whether  the  cost-plus  contract  was  entered  into  properly  unless  the 
Government  gets  hold  of  the  record?  That  is,  these  are  matters 
that  lie  intimately  in  the  hands  and  the  knowledge  of  the  contractor, 
would  they  not?  That  is,  you  could  not  tell  whether  a  dishpan 
was  bought  or  whether  it  was  a  car  that  was  bought? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have  our  own  records  of  a  great  deal  of  that 
kiud  of  thing,  and  we  have  requested  that  our  contractors  that  have 
settled  up  so  far  should  turn  over  their  records  to  our  oflSce.    They 
all  have  agreed  to  do  so  with  the  exception  of  one  contractor,  and  he 
preferred  to  hold  his  own  records  together,  and  stated — and  truth- 
fully stated — ^that  he  was  the  man  who  had  to  answer  for  the  correct- 
ness of  those  records,  and  he  had  to  answer  a  congressional  committee 
S'ust  as  much  as  we  did,  and  therefore  he  preferred  to  have  them  in 
lis  own  custody. 
Mr.  Freak,  What  contractor  was  that  that  you  are  referring  to? 
Col.  Stearns.  The  Airplane  Spruce  Co. 
Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  that  contractor? 
Col.  Stearns.  The  Airplane  Spruce  Co. 
.  Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  about  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Corporation  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  I  might  add,  Mr.  Fre^r,  in  this  connection,  that 
I  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  end  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  time  this  contract  was  being  executed.  Mv  duties  were 
practically  all  military  at  that  time.  I  am  hardly  a  valuable  witness 
to  you  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  true  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  enter- 
ing into  of  the  contract  are  concerned,  but  you  were  president  of  tlm 
corporation,  and  you  are  the  chief  oflicer  responsible  for  the  determina- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  question  between  you  and  the  contractor, 
and  you  naturally  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts themselves.  It  was  with  that  thought  that  the  conmiittee  is 
pressing  the  question. 

Col.  Stearns.  When  the  time  comes  for  settlement  there  will  be 
an  exhaustive  study  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Article  6  provides  that  the  Government  shall  provide  at 
the  work  a  competent  engineer  who  shall  pass  upon  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  compliance  of  the  work  with  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  shall  have  power  to  interprete  and  to  revise  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and  all  purchases  of  prcxperty,  real  and  personal,  and  all 
subcontracts  made  by  the  contractor  relating  to  the  performance  of 
this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  engineer, 
and  his  decision  upon  all  of  the  above  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  parties  hereto. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  the  engineer? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Sawyer,  later  commissioned ;  Maj-  Mott  Saw]rer. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  his  business  when  he  was  first  employed! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  railroad  business,  as  I  understandL 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts,  under  what  employment? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  with  the  Milwaukee  Bailroad.  In  jost 
exactly  what  capacity  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  an  engineer  with  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  I 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  is  an  engineer,  is  he  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Now  I  understand  he  is  assistant  to  the  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  Milwaukee  Road  ? 

Col.  SiEARNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  was  an  employee  of  the  Milwaukee  Boad  be- 
fore? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  had  the  power  under  this  contract  to  say  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  contract. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  let  us  read  his  powers  for  the  record : 

He  shall  imiss  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  cttnipllance  «C  tke  ««it 
with  plans  and  specifications.  auU  shall  have  power  tn  ioterprel  ami  riTl«r  lb» 
plans  and  specifications  and  all  purchases  of  property  real  ami  per»n«ul.  ■•»' 
all  subcontracts  made  by  the  contractor  relating  to  the  perfortnance  of  tt« 
contract  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  engiae^^  and  his  dirt** 
upon  all  of  the  above  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  hereta 

In  other  words,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented by  your  corporation.  Sims-Carey  A  Cb.  had  no  right  ti» 
interfere,  could  not  change  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  charirter 
of  the  buildings  of  this  railway,  or  the  plans  and  specifications  I*- 
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cause  they  were  entirely  controlled  by  this  engineer  who  was  taken 
from  the  Milwaukee  Koad  and  is  now  employed  by  the  Milwaukee 
Road.    Is  that  right  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  that  is  true.  Of  course  if  there  was  anything 
serious  it  would  have  been  taken  over  his  head  to  Gai.  Disque,  but 
in  ordinary  matters  that  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  right  had  Gen.  Disque  to  act  in  this?  This 
gives  the  engineer  the  exclusive  power. 

Col.  Stsasns.  It  would  have  I^en  easy,  Mr.  Frear,  to  have  a  new 
engineer  if  his  work  had  not  been  satisf atrtorily  conducted. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  did  not  make  an^  change  in  the  engineers? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir,  we  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  that  was 
done  by  the  engineer. 

CoL  Stearks.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned — I  do  not  know  how 
the  General  feels  about  it,  but  I  believe  I  speak  for  him  when  I  say 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  way  Mr.  Sawyer  hired  out  his  duties. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  simply  questioning  as  regards  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  the  power  that  was  exercised.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  contract  that  your  corporation  let  in  which  those  terms  are 
placed,  giving  those  large  powers? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  contract  so  stated,  but 
I  do  know  Gen.  Disque  picked  out  the  ablest  men  he  could  find  to 
represent  him  on  these  different  cost-plus  operations,  and  gave  them 
full  authority  to  use  their  judgment  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  have  his  backing  and  to  see  that  the  Government's  interests 
were  carried  out  to  the  fullest,  and  he  took  sundry  men  who  were 
experienced  in  their  work,  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  lumber 
industry  for  these  different  positions.    He  picked  Mr.  Yeon 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  confine  it  to  the  engineers;  Did  he  employ 
any  Union  Pacific  engineer} 

Col.  Stearns.  When  the  question  of  where  this  road  was  to  be 
located  came  up  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  apparently,  where 
the  best  place  would  be,  and  you  can  readily  see  from  the  various 
routes  opened,  and  in  order  to  get  an  unbiased  view  of  the  matter  I 
understand  that 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  testify  to  now? 
We  have  his  testimony. 

Col.  SixARNS.  I  saw  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Disque  to  the  vice 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  requesting 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  strike  that  out,  because  it  is  not  testimony ;  it  was 
not  sworn  to,  and  you  are  raising  the  point  that  Mr.  Disque  requested 
only  sworn  testimony,  and  we  are  adhering  to  that  I  asked  you  if 
you  knew  and  you  said  that  you  saw  a  letter.  I  want  something  of 
your  own  knowledge,  and  you  say  you  saw  somethinjg  in  a  letter. 
You  see  the  point  of  the  testimony  which  you  have  insisted  upon  we 
are  simply  applying  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  only  testifying  to  what  he  saw  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  want  the  letter  not  the  judgment  or  recollection 
of  the  witness.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  letter.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Disque  is  in  the  record,  as  I  understand,  in  the  Ray 
proceedings.  My  question  was  simple.  I  asked  you,  Colonel,  if  you 
knew  whether  he  employed  any  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Do 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Only  as  I  told  you,  that  I  saw  a  letter  remiesting  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Bequesting  the  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacinc 

Col.  Stearns,  x  es,  sir. 
:  Mr.  Frear.  To  act  as  an  engineer  of  this  railway  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  request  any  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
to  act  as  engineer  of  this  railroad? 

Col  Stearns.  Not  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear,  Or  any  other  railroad  aside  from  the  gentleman  who 
was  selected;  you  do  not  know  of  anyone  else? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  got  the  letter  here? 

Col  Stearns.  No.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me  about  the  letter. 
It  was  not  asking  another  engineer  to  serve ;  it  was  simply  asking  a 
disinterested  party  to  make  a  report  as  to  where  the  road  ou^ht  to  go. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  about  that;  I  have  the  testimony  t'i 
to  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.07  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recft*? 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  UEXTT.  COL.  C1TTHBEBT  POWELL  8TEABIS- 

Continued. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroad  contract  contains  an  article,  Xn. 
14,  in  which  there  is  a  provision  that  no  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  calendar  day  should  be  worked  by  any  employees,  with 
a  violation  for  any  additional  time.    Who  put  that  in  the'contrtrtf 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know;  someboay  who  had  to  do  with 
drawing  up  the  contract.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production 
end  of  it,  and  my  connection  with  the  contract  will  come  later  wb«i 
the  final  settlement  comes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  was  a  contract  made  during  tlie  war  under  cir- 
cumstances that  called  for  the  greatest  efforts  of  every  agenc}'  in 
■carrying  on  that  war.  The  soldiers  at  the  front  were  giving  all 
their  time  with  no  limitation,  and  here,  way  back  5,000  miles  from 
the  front,  we  find  a  contract  given  out  holdmg  the  employees  down 
to  eight  hours  a  day,  when  the  Government,  of  all  thin^  needed  tir 
plane  stock  and  spruce,  and  all.  I  am  just  as^g  you  how  that  hap- 
pened to  be  written  into  this  contract  at  that  time,  if  you  know,  or  if 
you  have  heard? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  think  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  the  labor  conditions,  requiring  that  firm  to  work 
under  the  same  arrangement  that  other  firms  producing  logs  ind 
lumber  were  required  to  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  did  that  apply  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerfaaugh 
Co.  and  their  work  in  their  spruce  contracts,  or  did  it  apply  to  tny 
of  the  loggers  in  their  contracts? 

Col.  I^tarns.  They  were  all  supposed  to  work  under  the 
general  conditions  and  hours  as  the  rest  of  the  industries. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Then  could  they  put  in  extra  time,  the  employees  ? 
Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  remember  whether  any  instructionsf  were 
given  for  them  to  put  in  any  extra  time  or  not  in  this  particular  case. 
In  some  instances  in  the  industry  we  directed  extra  time  on  certain 
mills  that  were  getting  out  spruce  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  two. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  or  not  in  the  case  of  Siems- 
Carey  that  was  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Frijar^  You  assumed  the  authority  to  say  extra  time  should 
be  employed? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  case  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  read  the 
contract,  that  extra  time  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  a  provision  in  there,  as  I  remember  the  contract, 
providing  that  that  provision  shall  not  apply  in  cases  in  which  the 
Government  declares  that  work  is  permissible,  and  the  general  law 
providing  for  eight  hours  in  other  than  emergency  work  does  not 
apply;  they  can  declare  it  emergency  work  and  there  is  not  any 
limitation. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  says  emergency  by  fire,  flood,  etc. 
Mr.  Lea.  You  see,  the  general  order  was  made  after  the  war  started, 
relieving  contractors  f rom^  this  provision. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  Imow,  Colonel,  whether  in  the  case  of  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  they  were  relieved  from  this  eight-hour  pro- 
vision? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  will  concede  as  the  representative  of  your  corpora- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  more  imperative  in  getting  out  spruce 
from  your  standpoint  than  the  building  of  the  railroad  at  that  time? 
Col.  Stearns.  That  i^  correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  railroad  contract  says,  at  the  bottom  of  it," Ap- 
proved May  18, 1918,  by  the  Secretary  of  War."  On  the  copjr  which 
was  sent  to  me  there  is  a  place  for  a  signature,  and  on  this  copy 
which  I  am  about  to  file  there  is  no  place  for  a  signature.  It  is  m- 
tended,  however,  I  suppose,  to  mean  that  some  one  signed  that,  but 
it  was  not  the  Secretary  of  War  necessarily,  because  the  Secretary  or 
War  does  not  sign  in  that  form  t 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  just  putting  that  in  the  record  to  show  the  fact. 
Col.  Stearns.  The  place  for  approval  should  be  there. 
Mr.  Frear.  So,  where  on  the  contract  it  says  he  did  approve  it, 
he  did  not  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  supplemental  agreement  for  advanced  payments 
is  attached  to  this  contract  and  will  be  offered  in  evidence,  together 
with  the  contract  itself,  to  show  the  terms.  That  is  signed  by  Siems- 
Ca.rey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  by  Capt.  Crisp,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Dy  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  through  Pliny  Fisk,  and  is 
dated  the  29th  day  of  May,  1918.  That  is  a  supplemental  contract 
which  provides  for  advance  payments  to  be  made  on  the  railway, 
is  it? 
Col-  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  will  introduce  those  in  the  record. 
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(The  papei-s  above  referred  to  were  marked  "  Exhibit  C,  Steams. 
Aug.  20, 1919.») 

Mr.  Frear.  That  railway  as  subsequently  built  was  36  miles  in 
length? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  of  it  was  completed  at  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  all  practically  completed,  sir,  the  36  Biilc& 
The  roadbed  had  to  be  adjusted,  but  it  was  practicaUy  complete. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  the  rails  laid? 

Col.  SiEARNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  full  length? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  I  can'not  tell  you  the  exact  state  of  com- 
pletion at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  but  I  can  get  yon  that 
later.    Will  you  get  that,  Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  been  out  over  Clallam  County  and  uv 
familiar  with  the  different  parts  of  the  country? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  Road  for  some  years  has  been  seeking 
an  outlet  to  the  West,  has  it  not,  from  Twin  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  recognized  the  possibility  of 
some  day  doing  that;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  actually  beeu 
seeking  an  outlet  at  the  present  time,  however. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  say,  for  some  years  they  have  been  consideriiig  the 
question  of  extending  their  road  out  beyond  Twin  toward  rpht 
and  possibly  around  Clallam. 

Col.  Stearns.  With  that  I  am  not  familiar;  I  am  not  informecL 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  whether  thet 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  reach  down  toward  Grays  Harbor,  aroima 
this  northern  end  of  the  peninsula? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know — I  have  heard  Mr.  Earling  of  the  Mil- 
waukee state  in  general  terms  that,  of  course^  it  was  obvious  when 
they  went  over  into  the  peninsula  that  some  day  they  would  prob 
ably  go  on,  but  that  was  a  general  remark  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  or  not  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  had  some  scheme  or  plan  of  the  same  land  m  ccm- 
templation,  reaching  up  from  Grays  Harbor. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  heard  general  gossip  or,  rather,  talk  of  that  1 
know  nothing  as  to  the  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  Into  this  section  of  undeveloped  country  where  the 
timber  lands  are  located  would  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  trtilc 
over  its  own  line,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  makings  as  you  tre 
well  aware,  the  same  rivalry  that  has  existed  for  many  years  be- 
tween railroads  to  reach  the  same  terminal  points,  to  reach  *th6  sune 
markets  to  get  the  same  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  far  tc« 
are  familiar  with  that,  but  jou  do  know  that  Earling  of  the  Mil- 
waukee suggested  it  was  their  purpose  to  go  down  there. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  routes  that  had  been  under 
consideration? 
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Col.  Stearjns..  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  did  not  want  a  route  that  we 
took  for  their  extension. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  quite  a  knowledge  on  your  part.  That  was 
suggested  from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee,  if  you  know  what 
the  Milwaukee  road  wants. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  amend  it  by  saying  it  has  been  said  they  did 
not  want  that,  but  I  know  nothing  about  what  their  wishes  are  one 
way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  that  extension  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  where  Forks  is? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  off-hand;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  it  into  the  record  I  intro- 
duce to  be  marked  as  an  exhibit  a  map  ol  Clallam  County,  and  also 
of  Jefferson  County. 

(The  maps  above  referred  to  were  marked  ''  Exhibit  D,  for  identi- 
fication, Aug.  20,  1919.*') 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  also  extends  from  Port  Angeles  and 
across  down  to  Port  Townsend  in  a  westerlv  direction  over  to  what 
is  known  as  Joyce  Junction,  about  14  miles! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  14  miles. 

Mr.  Fr£A3.  Fourteen  miles  from  Port  Angeles.  How  far  is  it 
from  Port  Angeles  to  Joyce? 

Col.  Stearns.  Fourteen  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  branch  of  road  was  purchased  by  the  Milwaukee 
Co.  from  another  company,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Port  Angeles  and  a 
road  that  was  formerly  started  out  there  was  bought  by  the  Mil- 
waukee? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  bought  it  or  built  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Joyce  the  Milwaukee  had  built  on  to  Twin,  then 
on  to  Deep  Creek,  where  it  extends  to-day,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that  from  Joyce? 

Col.  Stearns.  Fifteen  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  why  that  extension  was  put  through  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  no,  sir.  I  surmise  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  go  through 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Deep  Creek? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  timber  was  in  that 
neighborhood  ? 

Col.  Stearns.    I  did  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Deep  Creek  to  Pysht  is  how  far ;  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  look  on  the  map.  [examin- 
ing map.]    I  should  say  it  is  about  6  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  the  logging  roads  there  of  the  Merrill  &  Ring 
Co.  out  of  Pysht  comes  within  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  Deep  Creek  route  now,  according  to  the  map,  Exhibit  D,  which 
I  have  before  me.  That  road  extends  over  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
Pysht;  and,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  surveys  have  been  made 
from  Pysht  up  to  Lake  Pleasant? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  heard  that  that  has  been  done. 
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Mr.  Freak.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Pysht  River ;  and  it  is  aboat 
how  far,  would  you  say? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Fifteen  or  16  miles;  somewhere  along  there? 

Col.  Stearns  (examining  map).  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tne  Merrill  &  Bmg  Koad,  from  the  map  before  me, 
extends  about  4  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  a  loggim^  road,  pard- 
lei  with  the  coast  toward  Clallam  Bay.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  from  the  map,  and  that  brin^  that 
road  inside  the  terminus  of  that  logging  road,  within  2  miles  of 
the  Goodyear  Road  which  runs  from  Clallam  Bay.  In  other  words, 
by  extending  the  Milwaukee  Soad  from  Deep  Creek,  its  western 
terminal  to-day,  to  Clallam  Bay,  using  the  MerriU  &  Rings  Roads 
and  the  Goodyear  Roads  so  far  as  they  can  be  in  this  connection  it 
is  only  about  6  or  8  miles,  so  far  as  the  map  shows.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  correct  or  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  Clallam  Bay  there  has  been  a  survey  by  the 
Milwaukee  Road  up  Hoko  River,  has  there  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  survey. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  survey  will  run  how  far  from  Clallam  Bay 
up  to  what  is  marked  as  the  spruce-colored  tract  upon  the  map  that 
was  prepared  by  your  corporation?  How  far  is  it  from  Clallam  Bay 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  spruce? 

Col.  Stearns  (examining  map).  There  may  be  some  spruce  reached 
in  that  distance,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  kind  of  spruce 
we  had  to  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  not  you  reaching  the  spruce  you  had  to  hav^ 
within  5  miles  of  Twin  today,  or  you  were? 

Col.  Stearns.  Some  of  that  spruce  is  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  there  was  spruce  all  the  way  from  Deep  Creek 
where  the  road  runs  today,  all  the  way  along  there,  is  there  not, 
until  you  come  to  Clallam  Bay  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  is  spruce  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  spruce  that  is  adaptable? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  quality.  I  have  not 
cruised  that  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  know  you  are  not  a  cruiser  or  a  logger,  but  the  maps 
Ave  have,  containing  tHe  estimates,  show  the  spruce  all  the  way  aloo?- 
The  spruce  is  of  such  a  character,  according  to  the  maps  which  were 
given  out  by  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  that  within  5  miles 
of  Deep  Creek,  the  present  terminal  of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  anproxi- 
mately  50,000,000  feet  of  spruce  is  to  be  had.    Is  that  not  true  f 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  remember  the  figure. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  it  is  all  airplane  stock;  I  am 

i'ust  speaking  about  what  your  map  discloses,  and  the  estimate  has 
een  made  with  reasonable  effort  to  come  at  some  basis.  Within  l^ 
miles  of  the  terminal  at  Deep  Creek,  running  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  make  the  connection,  is  it  not  true  that  your  map  here  shows  up 
as  far  as  East  Fork,  which  is  about  3  miles  from  the  water,  a  stand 
of  about  100,000,000  feet  of  spruce,  according  to  the  estimates. 
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Ool.  Stearics.'!  am  not  familiar  with  those  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  section  12  of  the  Merrill  &  Ri^g  land,  1  mile  west 
of  the  Pysht  River,  where  the  road  could  run  to  Lake  Pleasant  if 
desired,  and  within  3  miles  of  the  coast,  is  a  section  containing 
17,292,800  feet  of  spruce,  on  that  one  section.  That  is  section  12,  if 
your  map  is  correct.   You  have  never  made  an  examination  of  it  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  that.  That  whole 
matter  has  been  investigated  by  the  department  and  we  have  men 
who  are  familiar  with  all  those  facts,  but  I  personally  had  nothing 
to  do  with  making  any  decisions  in  connection  with  that  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  section  12  is  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  the  present  Merrill  &  Ring  Road  running  west? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  ask  these  questions  of  a  wit- 
ness who  knows  something  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  the  map,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  record  that  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  map  can  speak  for  itself.  I  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage gained  in  askmg  questions  of  a  witness  who  knows  nothing 
about  it,  as  to  what  is  on  a  map. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  the  advantage :  The  witness  says  to  the  commit- 
tee, "  I  was  not  striking  the  spruce."  That  was  his  own  proposition. 
Now,  I  am  asking  him  on  cross-examination  to  ascertain  his  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  there  is  spruce  here,  and  here  is  the  map  that  was 
prepared  by  the  corporation. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did  not  say  that  we  were  not  striking  spruce;  I 
say  I  do  not  know  if  they  were  striking  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see.  I  am  presenting  the  state  of  facts  for  the  wit- 
ness to  testify  to. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  says  he  doesn't  know.  I  think  we  are  just  wasting 
time. 

Mr.  Frear,  We  are  not  wasting  time.  I  think  this  time  is  valu- 
ably employed.  If  the  Milwaukee  Road  had  extended  from  Twin 
and  joined  in  with  these  other  logging  roads  and  gone  up  the  Hoko 
River,  it  would  have  taken  less  than  20  miles  of  logging  road  to  have 
reached  up  into  that  section,  wouldn't  it?     New  roads 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  map,  here.  And  that  is  the  tract  of  land 
that  you  had  marked  here,  surrounding  Lake  Pleasant.  You  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  map? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  would  reach  this  tract,  and  was  one  of  the 
surveys  of  the  Milwaukee  Road.  It  is  marked  here  upon  this  map. 
It  is  marked  on  this  map  that  you  have  here,  "Milwaukee  Railroad 
survey,"  up  the  Hoko  River.  It  goes  through  there  and  goes  down 
to  Forks? 

Col  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Mr.  Frear.  Instead  of  taking  that  road,  which  strikes,  according 
to  the  testimony  that  has  already  been  placed  before  the  Ray  hear- 
ings, instead  of  taking  a  road  that  struck  spruce  within  5  miles  and 
continually  ran  through  spruce  until  it  reached  this  Lake  Pleasant 
region,  the  road  was  diverted  from  Joyce  Junction  along  Crescent 
Liake*  the  other  route,  and  through  tunnels  and  through  cuts  over 
to  Pleasant  Lake,  a  distance,  as  you  say,  of  36  miles,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$600,000  a  mile.    What  was  the  purpose  of  that,  if  you  know  ? 
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Ck)l.  Stearns.  I  suggest^  Mr.  Frear,  that  you  ask  the  man  who 
made  those  decisions  coneerning  that  policy.  All  I  know  is  a  matter 
of  hearsay,  and  not  a  subject  for  proper 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  fair.  Who  was  the  man  that  made  the  de- 
cision? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oen.  Disqtie.  As  I  understand  it,  he  is  prepand 
to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  contract  was  taken  to  the  East,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Taken  to  the  what? 

Mr.  Frear.  Taken  east.  This  contract  for  the  building  of  tlie 
railroad  was  sent  East,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  changes  made  in  the  contract;  did  yoa  hetr 
about  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  heard  that  there  were  changes  made,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  suppose  they  were  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Government? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  heard  that  they  were  to  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  heard  they  were? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  of  my  own  volition  whether  that  wasso. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  any  changes  that  were  made  there,  you  understood 
that  Disque  approved  those  changes  afterwards? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understood  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Ray  committee— I  do 
not  know  whether  you  ate  familiar  with  it  or  not — ^was  that  this  rotd 
runs  nearly  40  miles  before  it  strikes  spruce.  Do  yon  know  anjfthinjr 
about  that  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  I  mean  the  road  as  eventually  bmlt  to  Ltkr 
Pleasant.  I  will  introduce  in  the  record  and  offer  it  as  an  ezhUnt  Urn 
map  that  I  have  been  referring  to.  The  map  is  introduced  with  ihe 
marginal  distance  table,  which  relates  to  the  hi^^way  road  distance} 
between  the  points  stated  on  the  map. 

(Map  referred  to  received  in  evidence  and  marked  **  Exhibit  E.") 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are  going  to  another  subject  now  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  expect  to  now. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  suggest  that  that  letter  that  yon  offered  thb 
morning  be  put  in  as  an  e2diibit. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  make  the  record  clear,  it  is  understood  that  that  leCts 
that  was  marked  as  an  exhibit  this  morning  is  to  be  considered  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely,  ves.  It  was  offered  in  evidence  and  I  sappossd 
it  was  there.  I  havent  it.  The  Forestry  Division  furnished  a  state- 
ment to  Disque  during  the  times  that  you  were  engaged  in  stndjiog 
this  spruce  situation,  one  statement  signed  by  Smith  Nelson,  and  olhir 
statements  signed  by  Cecil.    Do  you  remember  those? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  heard  that  there  were  such  reports  submitted.  I 
did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report,  the  forester^s  statement,  is  here.  I  onlj 
wish  to  quote  briefly  from  it,  and  I  am  quoting  from  set  4,  that  was 
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contained  in  the.  Bay  repoi:t.  They  give  comparisons  here  of  the 
amount  of  spruce  cut  during  1916  and  1917.  Do  you  remember  what 
that  cut  was?  That  was  before  Mr.  Disque  came  and  took  eharge,  or 
Capt.  Disque  at  that  time.  I  can  give  them  to  you  briefly;  there 
were  817,000,000  both  years,  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  both  States. 
Col.  Stearns.  That  is  logs  that  you  are  speaking  of? 
Mr.  Frear.  The  logging  I  am  speaking  or;  yea  Do  joh  recall  that 
that  was  the  amount? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not,  sir;  I  do  not  know.    I  think  we  have  the 
figures  right  here. 
Mr.  Frear.  My  desire  is  to  get  it,  just  to  make  the' record. 
Col.  Stearns  (referring  to  memorandum).  317,000,000  in  1916  and 
319,000,000  in  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  close  enough.  In  other  words,  the  1917  cut  of 
spruce  was  practically  the  same  as  1916,  or  just  slightly  larger.  That 
is  true,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  having 
very  serious  labor  troubles. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  having  serious  labor  troubles  out  here  on 
the  coast  in  1917? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Otherwise  the  spruce  cut  might  have  been  much  larger  ? 
Col.  Stearns.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  that  is  the  conclusion,  as  I  take  it,  from  the  for- 
ester's statement.  He  gives  the  1916  cut  at  317,540,000;  the  1917  cut 
at  317,718,000,  practically  the  same.  Do  you  know  wh^t  proportion 
of  spruce  was  contained  in  the  annual  output  of  timber  at  tnat  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  we  have  it  here.    Here  are  the  figures  right 
here,  Mr.  Frear,  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  1918  lumber 
cut  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  producing  and  consuming  regions. 
Mr.  Frear.  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  1916,  1916,  1917,  and  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.    Now,  what  proportion  of  the  annual  output  in 
1917,  for  instance,  was  spruce? 
Col.  Stearns.  319,000,000  out  of  6,789,000,000  feet  of  all  species. 
Mr.  Frear.  Just  about  six  per  cent,  as  he  figures  here? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 
Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  total  Output? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  spruce  cut  in  1917,  have  you  a.  statement  of  the 
character  of  spruce,  that  is,  what  proportion  was  high  grade? 

Col.   Stearns.  No,  sir.     We  have  never  been  aMe  to  ascertain 

exactly  what  percentage  of  the  spruce  obtained  at  that  time  went  into 

the  finished  airplanes,  but  we  have  letters  from  men  who  were  out 

here  before  we  came,  and  their  estimate  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  as  the  forestry  gives  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  that  is  just  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  15  per  cent;  that  is,  that  is  what  they  say.  On  page  18 
of  this  Forester's  report  that  was  submitted  in  the  Ray  hearing,  which 
is  signed  by  Smith,  forest  supervisor,  and  L.  A.  Nelson^  logging 
engineer,  appears  a  statement  of  the  cut  of  spruce  for  the  months  oi 
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September,  October,  and  November,  of  1917,  of  10,430,000  feet  The 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  are  pTen 
with  the  total  of  April,  1918,  of  6,000,000  feet.  Under  the  statement 
of  5,000,000  feet  for  April,  1918,  it  is  stated  by  the  Forester's  report: 

An  additional  amount  of  approximately  4,000,000  feet  of  G-Iist  was  shipped, 
and  also,  about  4,300,000  feet  of  clear  fir  wing  beam  stock,  making  a  total  of 
over  13,000,000  feet,  or  enougli  for  from  8,000  to  10.000  planes. 

My  purpose  in  asking  this  question  is  to  find  if  you  know,  or  if 
there  is  anyone  who  can  explain,  outside  of  the  forester,  who  is  pres- 
ent, whether  or  jiot  a  sufficient  amount  of  spruce  had  been  cut  io 
April,  1918,  to  have  constructed  10,000  planes  with  the  fir  which  goes 
into  the  training  planes,  the  elementary  planes? 

Col.  Stearns.  1  might  say,  without  looking  at  any  figures  on 
that,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  state  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  this  reason;  that  that  stuff  was  shipped,  you  know,  two 
thirds  of  it,  to  the  Allies,  going  across  the  seas.  Some  of  it,  in  all 
probability,  was  lost  at  sea.  Some  of  it  was  probably  spoiled  in 
transit,. due  to  the  dampness.  The  different  specifications  and  the 
unfamiliarity  among  the  experts  with  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
securing  it  p6ssibly  caused  undue  waste.  There  are  dozens  of  un- 
foreseen items  that  can  come  in  there  that  will  make  it  impossible 
to  state  definitely  whether  the  stuff  could  have  made  that  number 
of  planes  or  not.  We  estimated  that  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet,  somewhere,  went  into  an  airplane.  Now,  our  production  wie 
based  on  requirements  from  Washington.  We  got  out  what  we 
were  told  to  get  out.  We  tried,  as  our  organization  got  better  de- 
veloped, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  factories  and  mid  out  their 
wants,  and  succeeded  quite  well,  especially  toward  the  latter  part 
in  keeping  in  close  cooperation  with  them.  But  in  the  early  days 
it  was  a  new  game,  even  to  the  Allies,  and  everybody  was  feelijijf 
their  way,  and  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  get  actual  facts,  just  exactly 
all  the  details  that  were  necessary  for  its  manufacture  out  here. 

Mr*  Freah.  In  other  words,  there  was  confusion  all  along  the 
line? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Freah.  If  this  statement,  of  course,  contained  in  the  foresterV 
report  is  true,  in  that  one  month  of  April  they  could  have  fumidied 
enough  spruce  and  fir  for  the  other  training  machines. 

Acidity. — ^Measure  50  c.c.  of  alcohol  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask. 
has  to  go  in,  and  that  statement  does  not  state  the  quality  of  stutf 
that  was  shipped,  and  that  is  a  very,  very,  very  material  item, 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  stuff  that  you  did  cut  and 
ship  as  to  the  percentage  that  was  used,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have,  as  you  know,  or  possibly  you  donH  know,  bat 
I  will  tell  you,  systems  of  reports  that  were  made  at  the  factorie^- 
This  system  developed  as  our  program  developed,  and  durin£  the 
fall  and  late  summer  of  1918  we  received  these  reports.  I  have  them 
all  here.    There  were  over  100  fir  reports. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  on  fir  material  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Fir  airplanes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Elementary  training  planes? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  They  indicate  that  of  the  stuff  that  went 
from  the  cut  up_  plant  over  92  per  cent  was  accepted,  and  leas  than  •* 
per  cent  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  FREAR..Thatis,.of  fir.?  .  .,        .  . 

Col.  Steabns.  That  was  fir. 
Mr.  Frear.  Where  did  that  go  to,  what  plants? 
Col.  Stearns.  Those  reports  came  from  the  principal  airplane  f ac-. 
tones,  the  Curtiss,  the  Standard,  and  all  the  principle  ones.    The 
spruce  reports,  there  were  fewer  of  those  came  in,  but  summarizing 
all  that  did  come  in,  only  threertenths  of  one  per  cent  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  spruce? 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  the  spruce,  only  three-tenths,  approximately,  of 
one  per  cent  was  rejected  from  the  stuff  that  went  from  airplane,  and 
those  reports,  gentlemen,  I  have  here  for  your  investigation  if  you 
desire  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  not  receive,  and  have  you  not  in  your  filesj 
to-day,  a  report  or  statement  that  60  per  cent  of  a  shipment  made  to 
Great  Britain  was  refused? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  possibly  was  in  the  early  days.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  our  files.    I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  late  as  August,  1918  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.    I  will  investigate,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  true  that  possibly  at  an  early  day  the  Curtiss 
Co.  and  the  Grand  Eapid  companies,  and  other  companies  using 
airplane  stuff,  refused  large  quantities  that  were  shipped  from  here  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  very  true.  That  is  why  we  were  ordered 
here,  to  straighten  that  situation  out  if  possible.  I  think  we  did, 
as  evidenced  by  these  reports  that  I  quoted. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  if  the  report  is  true  that  Great  Britain  m  one  case, 
refused  to  accept  60  per  cent,  if  that  statement  can  be  shown  from 
your  own  records,  and  your  report  here  shows  that  it  is  less  than  1 
per  cent,  there  is  something  radically  wrong? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  stated  at  the  beginning  that  we  do  not  have  all- 
the  reports,  anything  like  all  the  reports.  These  are  all  the  reports 
that  we  received,  and  this  service  of  reporting  was  only  started  from 
August  on.  All  we  have  I  have  here.  There  are  100  on  the  fir,  and,^ 
probably  less  than  30  of  them  for  the  spruce,  but  basing  our  informa- 
tion on  these  reports,  which  is  all  we  have  to  go^  by,'  those  are  the 
results.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  days  before, 
that  there  was  no  such  good  quality  going  out.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  state  for  an  instant  that  there  was.  This  was  a  matter  where  we. 
were  all  endeavoring  to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  furnished  these  reports? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  furnished  by  the  inspectors  at  the  fac- 
tories at  which  the  spruce  and  fir  was  received. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  inspectors  for  the  companies  that  were  pur- 
chasing? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  government  inspectors,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  the  government  inspectors  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  government  inspector  might  pass  on  it 
and  the  inspector  for  the  company  might  refuse  it  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  was  the  same  man,  Mr.  Frear,  I  am  not 
positive,  however,  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  use  the  same  man  in  the  case  of  the  Curtiss . 
Co.,  and  some  of  the  others. 
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•    Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wasn't  there  a  dual  system  of  inspection  carried  on, 
one  representing  the  company  and  the  other  representing  the  (iov- 
emment  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  sir,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  statement  taken  from  your  records  at  Port- 
land, known  as  the  Washington  spruce  files,  under  date  of  August  15, 
1918,  from  Maj.  Ledbetter,  from  Aircraft  Production  No,  39.  The 
suggestion  is  that  that  is  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Washington.  In 
this  statement  it  recites : 

The  cable  from  England  saying  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  fir  and  spmce  from 
the  United  States,  upon  inspection,  were  rejected. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  look  that  fact  up,  Mr.  Frear,  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  will  see  whether  or  not  this 
statement  is  in  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  In  all  these  cases,  I  might  say,  where  we  have  tweed 
them  down,  we  have  found  where  the  complaints  came  that  there  were 
almost  none  from  the  material  that  was  shipped  from  the  cot  up 
plant.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaining  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial that  we  shipped  from  the  outside  mills  until  we  could  get  them 
all  going  under  the  same  system  of  sawing.  They  were  gradually 
improved  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Frear  When  did  you  begin  shipping  from  the  cut-up  plant  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  approxi- 
mately around  the  1st  of  March,  I  think,  or  the  middle  of  March. 

Mr.  Frear.  March,  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  and  then,  of  course,  the  method  of  sawing  and 
the  amount  of  airplane  stock  constantly  improved  as  our  experiment* 
in  that  line  continued.  It  was  a  new  game,  remembei',  to  every  man. 
not  only  ourselves  but  all  these  lumbermen  on  the  Coast.  It  was  new 
to  them.  They  were  working  with  us,  trying  to  find  the  b^  way  to 
do  this  thing,  and  it  was  largely,  principally,  through  their  vahant 
efforts  to  cooperate  that  we  managed  to  increase  that  percentaf^. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  if  this  statement  of  August  15,  1918,  is  irw 
it  will  show  that  the  percentage  was  still  pretty  low,  so  far  as  th* 
spruce  that  was  sent  over  to  Great  Britian  is  concerned. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  merely  by  hearsay,  that  that 
was  a  shipment  of  G  list,  asked  for  by  England,  and  that  report  was 
the  report  of  an  inspector  who  thought  it  was  the  other,  but  I  will 
get  the  exact  facts  on  that  for  ^ou  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  does  not  limit  it,  apparently,  to  any  particular  time, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  was  wondering. 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  it  refer  to  G  list  or  not? 

Mr.  Frear.  No.    This  is  my  memorandum. 

Mr.  Lea.  Your  figures,  as  I  understand  it,  refer  to  cut-up  plant 
product. 

Col.  Stearns.  My  figures  that  I  gave  you,  yes  sir,  they  do.  Tbat 
was  only  part  of  the  shipment,  however. 

Mr.  Frsar.  What  proj)ortion  

Col.  Stearns.  Just  a  minute — ^I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  ean  hat* 
it  tabulated,  though,  and  endeavor  to  find  out.    There  were  not  niaBT 
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million  feet  in  that  report,  as  I  previously  stated,  but  il  is  tEe  only 
report  we  have  from  unbiased  parties.  That  is  why  I  gave  it  to  you. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  am  reading  from  page  7  of  Nelson's  report.  This 
has  reference  specifically  to  what  we  have,  been  discussing  in  the 
testimony  regarding  the  spruce  in  this  section  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed railway  running  along  near  the  coast,  up  to  Lake  Pleasant, 
running  up  from  Deep  Creek  or  the  Pysht  Eiver,  or  wherever  they 
may  have  selected  it  He  says,  on  page  7  of  his  report  here,  which 
was  contained  in  the  Ray  report : 

The  spruce  region  of  this  county  lies  west  of  range  10  west,  practically  every 
section  containing  spruce.  The  heaviest  stand  of  best  quality  occurs  in  town- 
ships 29,  90,  31,  ranges  12,  13,  14  west.  The  remainder  Is  a  uniformly  heavy 
stand  of  fair  to  good  quality.  This  timber  can  be  exploited  by  several  routes. 
The  timber  In  town  81  north,  range  10  west,  is  developed  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad;  town  31,  range  11  west  by  the  Merrill  &  Ring 
Logging  CJo.  railroad;  and  townships  31-32,  range  12  west  by  the  Goodyear 
Ijogg^g  Co. 

They  are  logging  at  Clallam  Bay. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  hauls  logs  to  Port  Angeles  and 
dumps  them  at  the  mill  there.  The  Merrill  &  Ring  Co.  dump  into  the  bay  at 
Pysht,  and  the  Goodyear  Logging  Co.  into  Clallam  Bay.  The  logs  from  these 
two  operations  are  towed  to  the  mills  on  Puget  Sound. 

If  Clallam  Bay  is  inside  of  14  to  15  miles  from  this  spruce  that  was 
mentioned,  the  spruce  could  have  been  taken  right  to  Clallam  Bay 
and  rafted  there,  as  is  done  to-day  by  the  Goodyear  Co.,  which  is 
doing  business  there,  and  rafted  down  to  Port  Angeles,  could  it  not  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir,  but  I  suppose  you  know  we  have  a  pro- 
jected survey  from  the  end  of  our  line  to  the  bay,  whereby,  if  we 
could  not  have  gotten  suitable  trackage  arrangements  with  the  Mil- 
waukee, we  intended  to  continue  that  2  or  3  miles  there  and  put  our 
logs  into  the  bay  at  that  point  and  tow  them  around  to  Port  Angeles. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
have  made  any  such  arrangements,  however,  if  the  logs  were  towed 
from  Clallam  Bay,  they  could  have  been  towed  around  to  all  of  the 
numerous  mills. 

CoL  SoasARNs.  No,  but,  Mr.  Frear,  your  investigation  will  disclose 
that  there  were  very  important  engineering  difficulties  that  de- 
manded the  route  we  took ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  from  an  engi- 
neer's point  of  view,  and  when  we  get  into  that  with  our  engineers, 
I  am  convinced  you  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  route  that  was 
taken,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  It  was  the  only  route  for 
our  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  be  convinced  when  that 
testimony  is  brought  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  glad  you  have  confident  e  in  the  persuasive  power 
of  the  engineer,  notwithstanding  that  for  years  this  plan  had  been 
considered  by  tne  various  companies  of  going  up  these  various  lines, 
up  Deep  Creek,  up  Pysht  Creek,  and  up  the  Hoko  River^  and  the 
switeh  from  one  route  to  the  other  occurred  within  about  thirty  days. 

Col.  Stearns.  On  the  advice  of  disinterested  engineers. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  with  all  the  engineers  before  them,  in  all  the  past 
time,  this  other  route  had  been  considered  not  only  feasible  by.  the 
engineers  of  the  railway  company,  but  as  desirable. 

Col.  Stearns.  For  their  purpose,  Mr.  Frear;  but  not  for  ours;  and 
ours  was  a  very  different  purpose,  as  you  will  see  when  the  matter  is 
brought  out  clearly. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  production  of  spnice,  as  yoo 
people  undertook  to  produce  it,  required  a  railroad  like  the  one  that 
you  have  there  to-day,  costing  over  $100,000  a  mile,  and  it  had  to  be 
put  through  that  section,  in  your  judgment? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  all  the  railroads  that  were  hauling  spruce  of  thai 
type? 

Col.  Stearns.  All  railroads  that  were  going  to  haul  the  amount  of 
spruce  at  the  times,  during  the  seasons  and  under  the  conditions  thit 
we  were,  would  have  to  be  of  that  type,  if  they  were  going  to  be 
maintained  without  break  at  the  time  when  the  production  of  loinber 
must  not  in  any  degi'ee  be  stopped.  If  it  were  stopped  for  any 
time,  it  meant  the  shutting  down  of  the  factories  all  over  the  Uniteil 
States  and  Europe ;  and  when  that  operation  was  going  full  tilt  and 
going  hard  it  was  on  that  operation  mainly,  backed  up  by  those  in 
Oregon,  that  we  were  going  to  depend  for  our  airplane  lumber  for 
the  airplane  program  that  our  allies  and  ourselves  had  mapped 
out;  there  must  not  be  a  single  day's  delay^,  and  it  was  with  that 
understanding  that  that  good  road,  and  that  road  over  a  route  that 
could  not  be  washed  out,  was  picked. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  made  an  argument,  a  long,  extended  argu- 
ment, and  you  have  passed  upon  a  proposition  that  never  came  before 
you;  isn't  that  true? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  didn't  pass  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  voice  in  the  decision  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  talking  from  general  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  in  passing  on  it  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  did  you  first  find  it  was  necessary  to  take  that 
route,  in  your  own  judgment? 

Col.  Stearns.  After  I  had  talked  with  our  engineers  about  it. 
All  I  know,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is  from  hearsay:  but  I  am  am- 
vinced  that  that  hearsay  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ther  is  no  road  that  has  ever  been  built  since  the  hep^ 
nig  of  time  but  what  might  have  something  to  interfere  with  it- 
operation;  that  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Might  have  what? 

[Question  read  by  the  stenographer.] 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes ;  but  we  were  not  building  for  something  that 
might  happen;  we  were  building  for  a  definite  purpose,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  that  road  were  stopped  we  would  have  to 
answer  for  the  cessation — for  that  lumber  stopping.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary problem — ^the  continuation  of  that  lumber  coming  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  a  military  problem  about  getting  airplane  stnf 
anywhere,  not  about  that  road  alone;  a  military  problem  of  gettisfr 
it  down  in  Oregon ;  a  military  problem  of  getting  it  to  the  Vancootw 
cut-up  plant. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes ;  but  we  are  talking  about  that  road  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  it  was  a  military  problem  all  along  the  Ww- 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  all  recognize  that ;  no  more  in  this  case  than  anr- 
thing  else,  except  as  to  what  quantity  might  be  brought  oat. 
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He  says,  in  his  statement : 

The  Chicago.  MUwaukee  &  St.  Paul  - 

reading  from  page  7 — 

can  be  extended  from  Its  present  terminus  in  town  31  nortli,  range  10  west, 
to  the  spruce  belt  to  the  west  and  south,  either  up  the  Pysht  River  and  across 
the  divide  into  the  Solduc  Valley,  and  down  it,  or  west  to  the  Hoko  Valley,  up 
it  and  down  Dickey  River  Valley  and  then  on  south.  The  distance  from 
Pysht  to  Lake  Pleasant  in  the  Solduc  Valley  Is  40  miles.  Branch  lines  from 
these  roads  would  reach  the  main  bodies  of  spruce. 

If  there  had  been  a  desire  to  build  this  road  across  the  route  that 
was  finaUy  decided  upon,  and  if  the  Milwaukee  road  was  seeking  to 
get  a  road  to  Grays  Harbor,  the  route  taken  would  cut  off  nearly  50 
miles,  would  it  not,  and  ^ive  a  splendid  i-oad  for  the  use  of  that  rail- 
way company,  at  the  expiration  of  the  war,  when  hostilities  ceased  ? 

Col.  Steabns.  Well,  sir,  if  you  investigate  that  further  you  will 
find  that  that  road  leaves  them  with  a  little  bobtail  spur  up  the  coast. 
It  will  also  take  them  through  less  productive  country — 1  mean  im- 
mediately productive — ^than  that  through  which  they  would  go.  I 
don't  think  the  Milwaukee,  if  they  were  ever  going  to  build  a  line, 
would  ever  build  it  over  that  route. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true,  unquestionably,  if  built  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, on  the  standard  that  was  provided  by  the  government,  by  the 
sale  of  Liberty  bonds. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  may  add :  In  the  disposal  of  those  properties, 
we,  acting  in  protection  of  the  government,  have  required  that  they 
will  not  be  sold  except  under  approximately  reproduction  value;  no 
one  is  going  to  get  those  roads  as  a  gift,  not  by  any  chance,  because  I 
am  the  fellow  that  has  to  make  the  approval  of  the  bid. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you,  as  a  man  without  any  previous  business  experi- 
ence in  your  life,  sitting  here  with  millions  of  dollars  in  your  con- 
trol  


Col.  Stearns.  Surrounded  bjr 

Mr.  Frear.  Wait.  [Continuing]  Make  the  statement  to  this  com- 
mittee that  that  road  is  not  to  be  sold  excepting  at  the  price  it  can  be 
reproduced  for? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  said  approximately  reproduction  value,  and  I 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  hold  that  at? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  also  state  I  am  surrounded  by  the  ablest  lumber- 
men advisers  in  this  section,  and  I  would  not  take  any  such  action 
without  consulting  those  men,  even  if  I  am  an  Army  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  to  say,  if  the  committee  understands  you 
right,  that  this  road  will  not  be  sold  at  less  than  $100,000 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  claim  like  that. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  The  cost  of  reproduction.  It  cost  more 
to  do  it  than  it  did  when  that  road  was  built,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  entire  reproduction  values  and  have  it  locked 
in  the  safe.    When  the  time  comes  we  will  consult  them  and  see 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you,  without  any  previous  business  experience 
along  that  line,  have  in  your  hands  entire  control  in  the  determination 
of  the  sale  of  all  these  railways  and  all  these  mills;  is  that  right? 
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Col.  tSTEARNs.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Who  were? 

Col.  Stearns.  My  board  of  directors,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
that  thing  would  be  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  for  final 
approval. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  action  was  taken  by  your  board  of  directors  in 
regard  to  the  sale? 

Col.  Stearns.  What  action? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  understand  what  ^ou  mean. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  minutes  were  passed  m  regard  to  the  sale  of  this 
road  and  in  regard  to  all  these  sales?  I  asked  to  have  that  broagbl 
up.    I  don't  know  whether  you  brought  it  or  not. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  misunderstood  you  in  your  wire.  I  thought  joo 
meant  the  minutes  with  respect  to  the  letting  of  the  contracts, 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  Those  contracts  were  let  before  the  corporation  wis 
formed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  so  you  have  no  minutes  of  the  proceedings! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  board  of  directors  approves,  however,  of  my 
action.  They  can  have  a  vote  secured  on  that — I  mean  the  way  we 
are  advertising — if  you  desire.  They  have  been  consulted  with 
freely. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  imderstand  is  who  passes  on 
the  sale  to-day  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  board  of  directors  will  make  its  recommendt- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  Imow  what  action  appears  upon  your  minutes* 
as  to  who  has  the  authority  to  make  the  sale  to-day.  Is  the  botnl 
of  directors  going  to  determine  every  little  sale  of  a  thousand  feel  or 
a  million  feet  of  timber? 

Col.  Stearns.  Do  you  mean  the  equipment 

Mr.  Frear.  What  you  have  there,  yes ;  is  it  in  your  hands,  or  whose* 

Col.  Stearns.  The  main  properties — ^the  real  properties — are  ad- 
vertised for  sale,  under  sealed  bids.  The  other  equipment  was  adver- 
tised for  sale,  or,  rather,  the  major  part  of  it;  that  was  catalogued  it 
that  time,  was  advertised  for  sale.  The  bids  were  too  low  for  us  ^• 
conscientiously  think  of  accepting  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  were  they? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  I  don't  believe  they  aggregated  $30,000  for 
possibly  $5,000,000  worth  of  stuff;  the  bids  that  came  in,  we  couldn't 
think  of  it,  it  would  have  been  criminal  for  us  to  do  such  a  tiling- 
So  we  adopted  a  course,  which  is  a  more  difficult  one,  but  was  the 
only  honorable  one  to  pursue,  which  was  to  organize  as  efficient  i 
sales  department  as  we  possibly  could,  and  sell  this  equipment  u 
the  very  best  prices  we  could,  and  that  was  the  policy  we  have  bm 
pursuing.  We  organized  a  sales  department,  and  we  have  been  sell- 
ing this  equipment  at  the  very  best  price  we  possibly  could  obUin 
for  it,  getting  for  the  government  a  OTeat  deal  more  than  we  t^9t 
anticipated ;  always  running  a  risk — always  laying  ourselves  open  to 
the  fact  that  perhaps  there  were — somebody  maybe  had  a  graft  *i 
this,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  only  honorable  way  to 
handle  it.    We  could  not  accept  the  bids  received. 
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Mr.  Fr£ak.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  a  tone  of  criticism, 
but  to  ascertain  what  the  business  method  is  in  this  corporation,  of 
disposing  of  what  is  practically  government  material. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have  around  us  the  best  experts  that  we  can 
gather  together  here  to  appraise  those  values— that  equipment.  The 
most  of  that  stuff  is  congregated  at  Vancouver  Barracks.  We  have 
a  corps  of  experts  down  there  to  appraise  the  values  of  that,  and  we 
are  getting  the  best  figures  we  can. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  understand  from  you,  then,  that  you  make  the.  state- 
ment that  these  railroads  and  these  mills  are  not  to  be  sold  excepting 

for 

Col.  Stearns.  Excepting  under  sealed  bid. 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  excepting  under,  as  I  understood  you,  the  receipt 
of  sealed  bids ;  that  will  reach  up  practically  to  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximate  cost  of  reproduction. 
Mr.  Frear.  Why  did  you  buy  the  Blodgett  tract  on  December  2, 
when  the  armistice  occurred  on  November  11  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  had  a  railroad  to  the 
Blodgett  tract,  and  we  had  an  option  to  buy  that  tract,  and  we  had 
an  option  to  buy  it  cheap,  and  if  we  hadn't  bought  that  track  we  would 
have  had  a  railroad  that  we  would  have  had  to  give  over  to  Mr.  Blod- 
gett or  anybody  else  that  wanted  it;  and  the  result  is  we  can  get 
something  back  on  our  railroad,  and  we  can  probably  sell  that  timber 
tract  for  more  than  we  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  you  forced  Blodgett  to  sell  so  that 
you  could  sell  a  railroad  that  had  been  built  down  there ;  that  is  true, 
isn't  it?  Blodgett  protested  against  the  sale,  didn't  he?  He  didn't 
want  to  sell?    Your  correspondence  shows  that,  don't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  not  especially  desirous  of  selling,  but  the 
contract  had  been  closed.  Neither  could  we  have  given  Mr.  Blodgjett 
a  million  dollars,  or  more,  of  a  railroad.  Which  would  we  be  criti- 
cized more  for,  giving  him  a  milion-dollar  railroad  or  buying  the 
timber  tract? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  questioning  the  judgment  that  was  finally 
exercised,  but  I  am  pointing  out  the  fact  that  you  folks  built  a  24- 
mile  railroad  down  there,  going  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  else,  until 
after  the  armistice  was  signed ;  a  month  afterwards,  or  thereabouts. 
against  Mr.  Blodgett's  protest,  you  took  his  tract.  I  am  asking  ii 
you  propose  to  hold  that  railroad  until  you  get  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction? 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  so,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Magee.  Siippose  you  never  get  it,  then  what? 
Col.  Stearns.  Well,  we  will  have  done  our  duty  to  the  very  limit. 
Mr.  Magee.  That  doesn't  answer  the  question.    You  say  you  are 
going  to  hold  it  until  you  get  the  cost  of  reproduction.    Suppose  you 
can  not  get  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  haven't  finished  my  statement.    We  have  done  our 

duty  when  we  have 

Mr.  Magee.  I  have  asked  you  a  fair  question.  You  say  you  are 
going  to  get  reproduction  cost.  Now,  I  ask  you,  if  you  can't  get 
reproduction  cost,  then  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You  certainly 
can  tell  me  that? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Well,  we  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  sale  of  tlisit 
at  the  very  best  price  we  can,  and  if  that  sale  is  not 

Mr.  Maqee.  You  mean,  you  will  sell  it  then  at  the  price  you  can 
get? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  and  if  that  sale  is  what  the  board  of  directors 
■considers  proper,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  considers  proper  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  we  will  then  have  to  cross  the  other  bridge  ox  what  we 
will  ultimately  do  with  it.  I  have  still  hopes  of  selling  it,  but  I  hare 
not  decided. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  ultimate  bridge  that  you  speak  about  crossing  is 
what  you  can  get  for  the  property. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  So,  when  you  talk  about  this  reproduction — getting 
the  reproduction  cost — ^that  is  nothing  more  or  less,  in  ordinary  par- 
lance, than  "hot  air,"  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  say  actual  reproduction;  I  say  approximite 
reproduction.  We  will  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  thin?? 
there. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  addition  to  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  your  board 
should  apj)rove  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  willing  to  sell  a  certain 
property,  if  the  War  Department  didn't  approve  of  that,  then  the 
sale  would  not  go  through? 

Col.  Stearns.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  so,  isn't  it?  Not  "possibly,"  but  it  is  a  fact. 
In  other  words 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Is  the  War  Department  superior  to  your 
board  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  consider  that  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  they  vote 
the  stock  under  which  we  are  operating,  and  the  board  of  directoi^ 
would  not  ever  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of  going  beyond  the 
wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
you  take  the  position  that  your  authority  is  superior  to  the  authoritt 
of  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  do  not.    I  just  stated  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  plain  to  you,  isn't  it,  that  ultimately  this  road, 
which  has  been  built  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant,  36  miles, 
at  an  expenditure  of  $112,000  or  $113,000  a  mile — it  is  apparent  to 
you,  isn't  it  that  the  only  ultimate  purchaser,  and  that  the  ultimau 
purchaser  will  be  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.! 

Col.  Stearns.  It  is  not  apparent  to-day  that  they  may  purchsfv 
that  from  this  corporation  or  from  the  Government.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  pass  through  several  hands  before  it  went  to 
them,  if  they  ever  get  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Ultimately,  they  are  the  only  purchasers? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  they  want  it,  that  is  possibly  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  other  purchaser  is  there  for  this  property! 

Col  Stearns.  You  might  make  the  same  statement 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  At  a  cost  of  $4,000,000? 

Col  Stearns.  You  can  make  the  same  statement  about  any  road 
we  might  ever  have  built.  Every  road  has  to  tap  a  main  line  some- 
where,  and  it  has  to  go  from  private  operation  somewhere. 
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Mr.  Magee.  I  dovi't  care  for  the  argument.  I  simply  came  out 
here  to  look  at  it.  But  the  way  it  seems  to  me  is,  if  I  were^you,  t?^db;- 
ing  up  this  proposition  or  an^  other  gentleman' backing  it  ^p,;I 
would  be  a  good  sport  and  admit  what  is  apparent  to  evei:ylx)dy . 

CoL  Steabks.  I  don't  see  what  is  apparent  to  evierybody^  Mr. 
Macee. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  your  authority  is  subject  to  the  authority-^— 

CoL  Stearns.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  And  approval  and  order  of  the  War  De* 
partment? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  you  talk  about  what  you  can  do  and  what  you 
would  do  when  you  are  here  to-day  and  you  may  be  2,000  or  3^000 
miles  from  here  four  or  six  weeks  f rbm  now,  th«re  is  not  any  force,  is 
there,  to  such  a  suggestion  as  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  quite  get  what  you  are  referring  to,  Mr.  Ma- 
gee, but 

Mr.  Magee.  You  stated  here  that  this  property  would  not  be  sold, 
in  any  event,  at  less  than  its  reproduction  cost,  because  you  were  going 
to  see  that  it  should  not  be  sold  at  less. 

Col.  Stearns.  While  I  am  on  this  job  that  is  the  case.  I  say  ap- 
proximate reproduction.  I  don't  say  that  they  have  got  to  come  up 
to  my  fibres. 

Mr.  Maqee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  haven't  anything  to  do  with  it, 
have  you,  except  as  you  may  be  here  temporarily  in  charge? 

Col.  Stearns.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  might  receive  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
be  transferred  to  some  other  place  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  your  successor  might  have  an  entirely  different 
view  of  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  be  guided,  though,  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  tell  us  of  any  logging  company  or  manufac- 
turing company,  that  you  know  of,  that  is  going  to  pay  the  approxi- 
mate value — ^reproduction  value  of  the  road,  extending  from  Lake 
Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  of  any,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  it  likely  that  we  will  hold  that  road  for  20  year?* 
to  come,  if  we  wait  in  order  to  get  the  approximate  value,  unless  th« 
Milwaukee  Road,  directly  or  indirectly,  seeks  to  secure  the  purchase! 

Col.  Stearns.  There  are  several  concerns  that  are  interested  in 
that,  that  are  not  Milwaukee.  I  might  go  and  name  several.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to  those  gentlemen  to  put  their  names 
before  the  public,  because  they  will  make  their  own  bid,  in  time,  and 
it  will  be  made  public,  in  time.  . 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  would  consider  it  improper  if  you 
did.  That  is  very  fair.  What  we  wish  to  say  is  this,  however :  Wh^n 
you  are  getting  a  road  at  $100,000  a  mile,  or  $4,000,000  for  a  36*mile 
road,  there  has  got  to  be  something  at  the  other  end.  Either  the  people 
own  all  of  the  timber,  and  then  they  are  not  going  to  pay  sucb  an 
enormous  amount  to  get  it  out,  because  they  can  drag  it  out  down 
the  Hoko  River.   They  can  get  it  down  into  Clallam  Bay  for  $100,000, 
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or  a  little  over  $200,000  or  $300,000,  at  the  outside;  they  are  not 
^oing  to  spend  that  amount  of  money  to  get  their  timber  out  So 
it  must  be,  if  it  is  people  like  a  transcontinental  road,  and  is  a  cut- 
off, as  it  seems  to  be  from  the  map,  it  must  eventually  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  road  that  has  the  nearest  trunk  line.  Isn't  that  reasoo- 
able?  That  was  the  suggestion  of  Bay  in  his  i*eport,  in  the  findings. 
I  don't  see  any  danger  in  your  conceding  it,  because  we  are  asking 
you,  because  you  are  president  of  this  corporation,  and  that  is  the 
finding 

Col.  Stearns.  You  ask  me  if  I  think  they  will  eventually  set  hold 
of  it.  It  is  i)robable  that  they  will  eventually  get  hold  of  it;l)ut  you 
asked  my  opinion  whether  they  will  cet  hold  of  it  from  the  Govwu- 
ment.  I  think  it  is  improbable  that  they  will.  They  may  eventuallT 
get  hold  of  that  road,  but  I  don't  tnink  they  will  get  it  from  us. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  you  think  is  that  they  will  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  doing  their  own  business  in  their  own  way  I 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  they  did  in  building  trackage  through  the  Milwau- 
kee Land  Co.'s  holdings. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  that  connection  is  that 
the  same  argument  will  apply  to  our  Southern  roads  and  our  ooiu»ec> 
tion  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  possibly  any  road  we  might  have  built;  the  same  ulterior  motive 
might  be  said  to  be  in  any  road  that  we  might  have  built. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  tne  cost,  per  mile,  of  the  road  that  runs  down 
to  the  Blodgett  tract,  if  you  have  that  in  mind,  approximately?  Was 
that  built  as  a  logging  road  or  was  it  built  as  a  part  of  the  Sonthero 
Pacific  system? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  a  very  different  proposition.  That  was  not 
a  road  built  for  an  operation  anything  liKe  the  sisse  of  this  Clallam 
operation — anything  like  the  size. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  let's  see  bow  much  it  was.  Your  Toledo  mill  was 
to  cut  250,000  feet  per  day,  and  your  cut-up  plant  here  at  Port 
Angeles,  that  you  built,  was  to  cut  400,000  feet  per  day. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  lower  road  cost  about  $90,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  $90,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  the  upper  one  $71,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  upper  one,  along  the  beach,  $71,000  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  are  both  along  the  beach.  One  runs  up  and 
the  other  runs  down.    That  is  the  cost  per  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Without  equipment  or  terminals  of  any  kind? 

CoL  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Along  the  beach  there,  north  of  Newport? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  $71,000  a  mile? 

Col.  Stearns.  Seventy-one. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.    I  have  been  there. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  those  figures,  gentlemen,  will  bear  very  careful 
investigation — ^the  cost  price — at  the  costs  that  were  in  vogue  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  certainly  will  bear  investigation,  for  this  com- 
mittee is  in  a  position  to  put  on  witnesses  who  will  say  that  they  a» 
building  roads  to-day,  and  constantly,  that  carry  large  eqaipmcBt 
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and  large  loads,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15^000  a  mile ;  because  there 
is  no  extra  wear  and  tear  on  the  road  running  from  Newport  up  the 
river  or  running  down  to  that  Blodgett  tract.  You  might  possibly 
explain  to  the  committee  that  there  is,  and  we  realize  that  there  are 
some  great  cuts  and  tunnels  over  on  this  road  rimning  over  to  Lake 
Pleasant. 

Col.  Stearns.  Really,  to  get  an  idea  of  that,  gentlemen,  you  should 
go  over  both  of  those  roads  down  there,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  so,  with  that  table  of  costs. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  j^our  road  cost  far  more  than  other  roads  similarly 
equipped  and  similarly  built  and  similarly  constructed,  built  at  the 
same  time,  what  woula  be  the  inference  as  to  the  blame  or  responsi- 
bility, if  any  existed,  for  the  excess  in  prices  that  were  incurred? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  engineers  who  are 
informed  on  the  cost  of  construction  during  the  war  willing  to  admit 
that  there  was  an  excess  cost  over  and  above  the  conditions  under 
which  those  railroads  were  built.  They  were  being  built  rapidly,  for 
a  definite  reason.  They  had  to  be  completed  in  a  definite  time  over 
difficult  country,  under  the  high  costs  oi  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true  with  every  road  that  was  being  built  at 
that  time,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  you  will  find  very  few  roads  under  construc- 
tion at  that  time.  Ours  was  one  of  the  few  roads  that  was  being  built 
in  this  country  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  Road  in  its  report  of  1917,  counting 
its  terminals  and  equipment  and  everything  thrown  in,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  very  expensive  roads  in  the  country,  and  it  appears  in  the 
report  of  that  road  that  that  road  carries  only  $60,000  a  mile  in  value. 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  course  you  realize  that  prices  have  doubled  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  other  roads 
around    there  are  being  built  at  a  nominal  price  comparatively. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fsear.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Beading  from  this  catalogue  gotten  out  by  the  Spruce 
Production  Corporation,  on  page  8,  it  states : 

The  lumber  Industry  In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  west  of  the 
coast  range  has  a  possible  sawing  capacity  of  approximately  30,000,000  feet 
per  8-hour  day  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar.  There  Is  no  occasion 
to  add  anything  to  the  well-kppwn  quaUty  of  this  western  lumber. 

That  is  true,  is  it — that  statement? 

Col.  Stearn  :.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  understanding  in  the  reports  that  you  have  re- 
ceived that  the  mills  at  this  time  running  on  an  8-hour  day,  that  is^ 
one-third  of  their  full  capacity,  can  cut  30,000,000  feet  of  timber  per 
day  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  cutting  it  in  two  and  sawing  instead 
of  90— that  would  be  90,000,000  feet  a  day  if  you  could  run  them 
the  entire  24  hours  of  three  shifts,  which,  of  course,  would  be  im- 
practicable. And  saying  it  would  be  50,000,000  feet  a  day,  that 
would  be  about  7,000,000,000  feet  a  year  running  about  cme-half 
time,  wouldn't  it!  r^         T 
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Col.  Stb^arns.  I  take  it  that  your  figures  are  correct 

Mr.  Fkbar.  And  there  has  been  no  practical  addition  to  the  ct- 
pacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  within  the  last  two  years,  has  there! 

Col.  Stearns.  You  sa^  there  has  been  none? 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  practically. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frear.  Beading  over  on  the  next  page  and  bottom  of  this 
page  it  says : 

The  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  miU,  is  conservatively  rated  at  400,000  feet,  botrd 
measure,  per  8-hour  day.  The  Toledo,  Lincoln  Ck>unty,  Oreg..  mill.  Is  oonaeni* 
tively  rated  at  250,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  addition  of  these  two  mQU 
to  the  present  sawing  capacity  to  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  wlU  increaae  tlie 
whole  production  capacity  a  little  over  2  per  cent. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  is  very  small  compared  to  the  large  quan- 
tity that  could  be  sawed? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  that  was  a  statement  that  was  gotten  out,  as  joa 
believe,  fairly  and  honestly? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  I  assume,  that  the  nk 
of  these  mills  at  this  time,  which  were  uncompleted,  would  not  in- 
terf  ere  materially  with  the  lumber  business,  and  there  would  be  aa 
opportunity  for  the  purchaser  to  continue  in  business. 

Col.  Stearns.  Primarily  to  show  that  any  man  buying  these  milb 
would  not  be  in  the  position  of  glutting  the  market,  as  it  were! 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  did  you  find  it  necessary  with  mills  that  were 
capable  of  sawing  7,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  a  year,  wiUi  85  miles  or 
more  in  this  State,  of  builaing  a  mill  at  Pleasant  Lake  that  wis  to 
cost  about  $1,000,000 — ^this  mUl,  which  is  the  mill  that  the  Seim^- 
Carey  Co.  had  started  to  construct,  and  another  mill  at  Port  Angdes 
that  was  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,200,000. 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  with  the  material  that  has  not  been  put  ia. 
You  have  got  part  of  the  material  down  at  Vancouver.  Too  hare 
a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  down  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  that  was  purposed,  to  put  that  in  the  miD  and 
completing  the  mill  on  that  cost 

Col.  Stearns.  It  would  not  be  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  mill  here  at  Port  Angeles! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Toeledo  mill  would  be  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Toledo  mill  will  be  something  like  over  $800^000. 

Col.  Stearns.  About  $976,000,  approximately. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  not  getting  very  far  short  of  $1,000^000. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  thought  you  said  $1,200,000, 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  understood  that  it  was  $1,200,000.. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  quite  that  much.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
Toledo  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Toledo  mill  runs  over  $800,000. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Port  Angeles  mill  is  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  $1,200,000. 
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Mr.  Frbar.  Was  I  right  about  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understood  you  to  quote  that  fignire  concerninff 
the  Toledo  miU.  j  m  g  b 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh  no.  The  Toledo  mill  is  something  over  $800,000. 
I  have  been  there  and  I  know.  The  Port  Angeles  mill  was  to  coast 
what? 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  $1^00,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroad,  according  to  this  contract,  running  down 
to  Lake  Pleasant  was  only  to  coast  $2,600,000,  as  estimated  here, 
which  runs  up  to  $4,000,000.  So  it  is  fair  to  assume,  all  the  condi- 
tions being  equal,  that  this  mill  would  run  far  over  the  estimates 
before  it  had  been  completed  with  the  machinery  all  set? 

Col.  Stearns.    Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  with  7,000,000,000  feet  sawing  capacity  for 
spruce  or  anything  else  that  you  wanted  to  put  in  there,  what  was  the 
object  of  building  this  mill  at  Port  Angeles  and  the  mill  down  there 
at  Lake  Pleasant! 

Col.  Stearns.  If  I  have  the  figures  to  give  you  on  our  cut-up 
plant  they  ought  to  pretty  nearly  answer  that  question.  The  in- 
creased production  capacity  of  the  cut-up  plant  was  quite  manifest 
from  the  time  it  started,  and  its  savings  through  better  methods  of 
sawing  were  without  argument.  I  have  a  file  of  letters  here  showing 
the  dimculties  that  the  factory  were  having  with  this  stuff  that  was 
coming  from  the  outside  mills.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  outside 
mills.  They  were  not  prepared  to  remanuf acture  this  stuff.  It  was  a 
new  game  to  everybody  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  experimentation 
and  trading  of  the  men,  and  we  were  sending  those  men  out  to  the 
other  mills  endeavoring  to  instruct  the  sawers  in  those  new  mills. 
There  was  nothing  ever  done  just  like  it  before,  and  the  result  was 
an  increase  in  our  cut-up  plant  in  a  few  months'  time  of  very  nearly 
100  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  of  lumber  that  we  got  out  of 
the  same  number  of  logs.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  mills 
outside  of  cutting  specific  stock,  but  nothing  like  the  increase  that 
was  going  on  in  the  cut-up  plant.  It  was  so  obvious  that  the  central- 
ization of  this  manufacture  was  increasing  the  output  so  much  that 
to  continue  the  production  it  was  quite  obvious  that  we  should 
continue  that  method,  and  in  a  general  way  that  was  the  reason 
for  building  these  other  plants.    Also  there  were  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  But  those  were  people  who  have  been 
sawing  all  their  lives,  and  necessarily  they  had  some  experience — 
these  men  who  have  a  capacity  of  7,000,000,000  feet  a  day. 

Col.  Stearns.  Nobody  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  they  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  the 
priorities  that  were  given  to  the  Siems-Carey  Co.  for  the  machinery 
that  was  being  shipped  in  to  their  mill  for  private  purposes,  for  their 
private  contract  of  theirs.  But  if  they  had  had  the  advantage  of  any 
priorities  and  any  special  machinery  that  was  needed  in  addition 
to  the  machinery,  where  they  had  been  cutting  7,000,000,000  feet  and 
317,000,000  feet  of  spruce  in  the  proceeding  here,  they  would  have 
had,  would  they  not,  the  same  opportunities,  because  they  were  prac- 
tical lumbermen,  and  they  knew  as  much  about  the  lumber  business 
as  those  men  you  were  teaching. 

Col.  Stearns.  Do  you  realize  that  we  were  getting  aeroplane 
lumber  from  out  of  400  mills  on  this  coast,  and  those  efforts  of  ours 
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are  supplementary  thereto;  not  only  that,  but  we  were  doing  our 
level  best  to  get  these  men  equipped,  and  it  was  only  where  there  was 
an  occasional  clash  between  the  equipment  that  went  into  one  of 
these  mills  and  the  equipment  that  was  put  into  another  mill— the 
one  I  am  speaking  of  is  one  that  burned  down — that  we  assumed 
priority  for  the  Government  mill.  The  loggers  and  lumbermen  of 
the  Northwest  will  testify  to  the  efforts  we  made  to  get  this  equip- 
ment that  went  into  it.  In  fact,  we  had  one  department  of  our  ofioe 
thrown  over  to  cornering  the  wire  rope  in  this  counti^  so  that  we 
could  give  it  out  to  the  men  who  were  in  need  of  it.  ^niat  is  a  frnx 
which  is  absolutely  incontrovertible. 

Mr.  Fbear.  With  all  of  these  oniditioiis  and  this  wondnfiil 
amount  of  energy  which,  of  coxtrse,  is  behind  this  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  that  comes  to  us,  and  you  had  here  how 
many  mills  to  deal  with  that  were  cutting  up  this  t, 000,000,000  feet! 

Col.  Stearns.  Over  400  mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  So,  was  it  not  necessary  to  give  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Co.  the  priorities  and  give  them  all  the  advantages  at  this  time  in 
this  cut-up  mill  that  they  were  to  start  because  they  were  not  loggers 
and  they  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  a  long  story. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  interested  in  that  phase  of  it,  because  that  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  comes  before  us.  Do  you  know  why  and  how 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  got  that  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  How  they  got  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  were  they  called  in?  They  were  not  loggers. 
They  knew  nothing  about  that  subject,  did  they? 

Col  Stearns.  The  contracts  were  given  to  men  who  had  a  good 
reputation.    Are  you  talking  about  logging  or  milling? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  milling  purposes,  the  $25,000,000  contract  you 
gave  them. 

Col.  Stearns.  Gen.  Disque  has  the  whole  correspondence  on  that 
and  I  would  much  prefer  that  he  answer  that.  He  is  prepared  U> 
answer  that  better  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  recollection  is  of  his  testimony  that  he  did  not 
know. 

Col.  Stearns.  He  does  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  recollection  of  his  testimony  is  that  Disque  did  w< 
know  why  Kirby  was  given  the  contract,  isn't  that  true? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir,  he  does  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  interesting. 

Col.  Stearns.  If  there  is  any  man  who  knows  about  these  rarioo^ 
operations  it  is  that  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  admire  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  he  inspired  with 
others.  But  I  understood  that  he  did  not  know  and  that  that  was 
his  testimony,  that  he  did  not  know  why  they  were  ©ven  the  contract 
in  preference  to  others.  They  were  not  loggers.  That  is  conceded 
They  had  no  reputation,  neither  of  those  men,  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh Co.  Col.  Kirby  joined  them  and  he  was  a  railroad  construcCr-r. 
and  they  sublet  some  of  their  contracts  out  here  for  the  railroad 
They  were  given  two  mill  sites  and  they  started  to  build  one  mill 
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costing  about  $1,000,000  at  Lake  Pleasant  and  another  at  more 
than  $1,000,000  at  Port  Angeles — men  who  knew  nothing  about  this 
business — ^to  give  us  aeroplane  stock,  when  we  had  400  mills  that 
were  manufacturing  317,000,000  feet  of  spruce  stock  and  7,000,000,000 
feet  that  they  could  cut  a  year  if  their  capacity  was  taxed  to  half 
its  limit. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Frear,  except  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  just  to  these  mill  men — ^the  production — that  the  war 
started  in  April,  it  is  probably  less  than  3,000,000  feet  for  aeroplane 
stock  going  out  in  November,  and  there  had  to  be  something  done 
very  quicldy.  Our  cut-up  plant  showed  splendid  results.  It  was 
quite  difficult.  We  had  to  insure  continued  operation  without  a 
let-up.    Now,  there  are  lots  of  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest  one  that  you  fail  to  mention.  You 
have  30,000  men  brought  in  on  the  job  later.  Those  were 
brought  in  on  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  as  well  as  on  all 
the  other  contracts,  whereas,  as  the  testimony  has  shown  here,  when 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  asked  for  a  few  men  to  protect  the  plants 
they  were  not  had,  with  the  result  that  some  of  those  plants  were 
having  great  difficulties  with  labor  trouble.  But  you  brought  in  80,000 
men  and  put  them  in  there.  That  would  have  the  effect,  if  they 
were  distributed  around  the  mills,  of  helping  them  meet  this  difficult 
labor  situation,  instead  of  bringing  them  all  in  for  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  and  other  favored  individuals.  The  point  is,  this :  The 
charge  is  made  that  this  railroad  and  some  other  railroads,  but  this 
railroad  particularly,  was  built  for  a  purpose  at  the  expiration  of 
the  war  to  be  given  to  other  parties ;  that  these  mills  were  constructed 
with  the  thought  that  immediately  after  the  war  they  were  going 
to  be  of  great  value,  and,  as  Siems  says  in  his  testimony,  after  the 
war  was  over  that  was  a  big  question  with  them.  Didn't  that  ques- 
tion have  a  large  influence  in  the  determination  of  the  policy  at  that 
time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not.  We  are  men  like  yourselves. 
This  is  our  war  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  it  yourself?  You  did 
not  make  a  contract.    You  were  not  the  man  that  was  doing  it. 

Col.  IStearns.  No,  sir ;  but  I  am  associated  with  men  who  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  not  any  question  about  your  understanding  of 
it  and  about  your  own  position  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  trying  to 
bring  to  your  mind  that  nere  is  the  situation.  How  can  you  find  the 
conclusion? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  are  asking  me  something  that  it  is  not  right 
for  me  to  go  on  record  with  an  answer,  because  it  was  not  my  policy. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  that  is  all  right.  We  will  let  it  go  at  that. 
[Beading:! 

Products  of  the  Olympic  peninsula  property,  with  its  mill  at  Port  Angeles, 
can,  when  wharf  is  completed,  be  loaded  on  vessels  of  deepest  draught,  in  safe 
harbor,  alongside  mill.  Located  as  It  is,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
system,  likewise  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and  being  at  the  western  limit 
of  Pacific  coast  terminal  rates,  this  mill  can  distribute  in  competition  with  any 
mill  In  the  Northwest,  and  at  considerable  advantage  over  a  large  number  of 
less  favorably  located  mills. 

And  Mr.  Carey,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  in  a  position  to 
have  a  large  advantage  over  anybody  else,  because  he  was  given  this 
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contract.  He  was  the  man  who  was  receiving  those  advantages  over 
his  competitors  at  that  time,  due  to  priority  and  to  the  troops  who 
were  sent  in  to  work  for  him.  How  was  that  carried  on,  Col.  Stearns, 
the  Siems-Carey-Kerbangh  Co.  had  how  many  men  working  for 
them  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  About  4,000  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  on  both  the  spruce  and  on  the  railroad! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  4,000  men? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  were  the  troops  allotted  to  these  various  projects? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  allotted  as  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  whom  and  in  what  way  and  how  was  the  requei 
complied  with  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Applications  would  come  in  from  our  supervisor  an 
these  cost-plus  operations  for  troops — so  many  for  such  and  such  a 
time — ^men  who  could  fill  the  following  qualifications,  if  possible. 
We  had  our  men  all  tabulated  by  qualifications,  with  the  qualification 
cards  filled  out,  and  we  had  experts  there  who  were  endeavoring  to 
pick  out  men  who  could  fill  the  duties  required. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  log^g  work  largely. 

Col.  Stearns.  Lar^ly  railroad  construction  and  milling. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroad  construction  they  were  doing  was  largely 
shoveling,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Some  of  them  were  shoveling  and  some  of  them 
were  on  pick  work,  and  some  were  experts  and  some  were  not  We 
had  about  every  kind  of  a  man  out  here  from-  ribbon-eounter  deiis 
down  to  muckers. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  make  an  assignment,  for  instance.  Here 
would  come  a  lodging  company  that  would  make  a  request  for  100 
men ;  what  woula  be  your  method  of  determining  whether  they  bad 
them  or  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  investigated  right  away.  I  did  this  personaDT. 
I  am  res{)onsible  for  this.  We  investigated  right  away  into  their 
investigations  and  found  out  what  airplane  spruce  or  airplane  fir 
that  they  might  be  producing;  and  if  what  they  producea,  in  mj 
opinion,  warranted  our  helping  them,  they  got  them.  If  it  was  }Xik 
about  on  the  border  line  and  was  not  especially  good,  but  we  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  have  a  few  men  selected  to  put  in  a  few  weec 
on  cost-plus  operations,  we  would  sometimes  sena  them  over  then 
for  a  short  time  and  pull  them  out  later  if  we  needed  them  and  pm 
them  into  the  cost-plus  operations  or  primarily  for  that 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  complete  charge  of  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  determined  how  many  men  should  got 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  men  under  you  determined  their  efficiency  and 
what  they  should  receive  in  money. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  what  they  were  to  receive;  that  was  all  slated 
by  bulletin. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  said  that  where  they  measured  up  to  the  fnU 
capacity  then  they  got  the  full  amount  that  was  on  the  bulletin;  fact 
if  they  did  not,  tney  only  received  the  amount  determined  by  thw 
efficiency. 
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Col.  Stbabnb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  power  that  you  possessed. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  both  of  those  activities? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  anyone  else  interfere  with  that?  Did  they  permit 
you  to  handle  that  whole  matter? 

Col.  Stearns.  Gen.  Disque  had  confidence  in  my  ability  and  backed 
me  up  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  RffiAR,  And  had  he  had  good  experience  before  he  tootthe  posi- 
tion here — commercial  experience? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  a  more  or  less  new  game  to  everybody.  Even 
the  lumbermen  who  were  connected  with  this  thing,  it  was  a  new 
phase  of  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  his  experience  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  he  went  to  the  Philippines  in  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  and  enlisted  as  a  private  to  get  m  that  affair  over 
there,  and  did  very  well  and  gained  his  promotion  while  he  was  over 
there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  year  did  he  go  in  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  was  1898  or  1899,  around  in  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  after  the  excitement  was  all  over,  wasn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  the  Moro  trouble  was  just  starting  then. 
And  then  he  came  back  and  stayed  in  the  service  and  was  promoted 
up  to  the  grade  of  captain,  and  about  a  year  before  we  entered  the  war 
he  resigned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  us  see.    He  was  11  years  as  first  lieutenant. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.    He  was  not  very  long  a  captain. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  11  years  a  first  lieutenant. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  That  was  a  day  of  very  slow  promotions.  I 
was  seven  years  a  second  lieutenant  myself. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  go  on  from  that  time.    • 

Col.  Stearns.  And  then  he  did  not  see  any  future  there.  He  was 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  and  he  was  offered  the  wardenship  of 
the  Michigan  State  prison. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  not  he  in  Texas  at  the  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir  j  he  was  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time.  This 
is  a  self-sustaining  institution,  doing,  I  understand,  several  million 
dollars — I  think  it  did  three  or  four  million  dollars  worth  of  business 
a  year.  He  accepted  that.  First  he  came  home  on  leave  to  see  how  he 
would  like  it,  and  he  decided  he  did  like  it  and  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that?_ 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  about  a  year  before  the  war,  not  quite. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  would  that  be? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1915,  I  believe, 
that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  he  imme- 
diately placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Frear,  That  is,  you  have  understood  so.  When  dia  he  go  into 
the  service? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  shortly  after 
the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  Frbar.  The  war  broke  out  on  April  6.  Did  he  go  in  in  May  or 
June  or  July  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  that  he  asked  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
rank  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  ask  for  something  more  than  what  he  had  in 
the  regular  army  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  believe  so,  but  perhaps  he  would  be  entitled 
to  it    Then  he  was  some  months  later  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  what  time  he  went  in  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  go  in  as  late  as  August? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  the  date  that  he  finally  got  his  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  probably  was  about  that  time.  It  was 
several  months,  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  he  was  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  up  to  August,  1917? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  that 
he  made  an  offer  of  his  services  right  away.  Just  when  those  services 
were  accepted  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Frear.  Every  one  who  offered  their  services  and  wanted  to 
get  in  very  bad  had  the  opportunity  if  they  were  willing  to  accepi 
what  the  Government  was  willing  to  give  them ;  that  is,  if  they  could 


Col.  Stearns.  He  could  have  enlisted,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  know  boys  close  to  me  at  home  who  went  in  on 
the  start ;  they  were  willing  to  and  did  not  hesitate.  But  he  waited 
until  August,  running  a  penitentiary. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  probably  abort 
that  time  that  he  was  called.  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  waiting  to 
hear  from  his  offer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  happened? 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  he  could  tell  yoo 
these  things  better  himself  than  I  could  tell  you.  I  understood  from 
several  sources  that  he  was  under  orders  along  in  October,  1917,  to  fso 
to  France,  and  in  fact  was  booked  for  the  boat  that  was  to  leave  in 
about  a  week. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  service  then? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know;  not  very  long;  I  think  just  a  renr 
short  time.  They  were  looking  for  someliody  to  send  out  here.  TheV 
wanted  an  Army  officer  who  had  some  business  experience,  and  CoL 
Seone,  who  had  known  Gen.  Disque  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  thf 
Third  Cavalry,  recommended  Gen.  Disque  for  his  position,  and  Mij. 
Leadbetter  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  at  first-hand  about  tha 
if  you  call  him.  I  believe  he  was  present  during  this  conversatioo- 
Col.  Disque  had  been  picked  by  Gen.  Foulois  for  work  in  Fmnxx. 
I  do  not  believe  from  what  I  have  heard  that  Gen.  Foulois  wanted  to 
give  him  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  told  you  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  Leadbetter,  who,  I  understand,  is  at  this  hearinf. 
I  understood  he  ^ot  him  b€M:^ause  he  was  needed  for  this  particolar 
requirement,  havmg  had  some  business  training  and  being  a  soMkr. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  his  business  training! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  only  business  training  was  this  here  at 
Michigan. 
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Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  there  a  year;  he  was  there  eight  or  nine 
months. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  should  say  a  year,  approximately;  it  may  have 
been  a  few  months  less ;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  his  experience  there,  or  do  you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  he  was  the  warden  of  the  prison,  and  that 
he  did  a  three  or  four  million  dollar  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  handled  it  acceptably,  do  I  understand? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  was  so  informed  by  Mr.  Eaman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  who  appointed  him. 

Mr.  Fkbar.  Eaman  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  after  he 
appointed  Eaman  to  that  position  on  the  Board  Eaman  appointed 
him  to  a  position  out  here  as  general  manager? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  a  very  able  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  came  out  here  with  that  experience  and  that  train- 
ing which  altogether  occurred  there  in  the  Jackson  penitentiary, 
whether  it  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  he  came  out,  and  what 
was  he  given  charge  of  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  talk  with  every  man 
that  he  could  get  in  touch  with  that  he  thought  mi^ht  know,  in  the 
brief  time  that  he  was  here,  who  knew  about  this  situation  and  the 
conditions  that  came  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  he  was  not  a  logger;  he  knew  nothing  about 
those  matters  himself? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  he  considered  it  a  military  problem  and 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  men  who  would  know  the  logging 
and  lumber  problem,  and  from  that  time  on  he  went  back  and  made 
his  recommendations.  Then  he  came  out,  and  it  is  from  that  time 
on 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  was  he  out  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  not  say;  that  was  before  I  came.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  more  than  a  week  or  two;  maybe  only  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  more  than  two  or  three  days? 

Col.  Stearns.  Possibly  that  was  all;  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  know 
he  was  very  hurried. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  he  talked  to  so  many 
men,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  had  a  chance  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion, particularly  at  that  time. 

Col.  Stearns.  Then  he  came  out  and  reopened  the  office  in  the 
Yeon  Building  and  we  were  up  against  a  very  difficult  proposition. 
I  say  "  we,"  because  from  that  time  on  I  went  hand  in  hand  with 
him  in  endeavoring  to  help  him.  Almost  every  day  there  was  a  line 
of  people  halfway  back  to  the  elevator  and  we  were  in  a  corner  room, 
and  they  wanted  to  see  us,  give  advice,  or  wanted  positions,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail. 
That  was  just  the  time  we  were  organizing.  We  did  our  organizing 
work  in  the  day  time  and  spent  our  evening  in  consultation  with  the 
loggers  and  lumbermen  from  all  over  the  Northwest,  and  there  were 
very  few  men  of  promise  who  were  not  called  in  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, and  most  of  them  very  often  offered  to  ^ve  their  advice  on 
different  matters  that  we  had  to  solve,  and  I  might  say,  gentlemen, 
that  invariably  Col.  Disque,  later  Gen.  Disque,  acted  on  the  advice 
of  those  men  whom  he  considered  had  the  experience  and  the  wisdom 
and  grasp  of  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  for  instance,  you  were  his  nearest  ocm- 
fidant? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  believe  I  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  followed  him  and  he  recommended  you  for 
promotion  and  you  came  an^  took  his  position,  and  your  influence  you 
feel  had  some  influence  on  him? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  a  personal  way,  possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  FsBAR.  Did  you  recommend  nim  for  promotion  to  the  War 
Department? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  have  been  in  keeping. 

Mr.  Frsar.  Did  you  recommend  him  for  a  distinguished  service 
medal? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Potter  and  I  called  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  fact  that  lots  of  men  in  Washington  were  receiving  dis- 
tinguished service  medals  for  distinguished  service  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  and  that  in  my  opinion  none  of  them  that  I  had 
read  of  had  done  anything  that  surpassed  what  Gen.  Disque  had  d<me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  one  thing  is  true;  you  were  a  good  friend! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am,  sir;  and  I  am  very  proud  of  that  friendship, 
and  I  am  right  here  to  state,  gentlemen,  tiiat  I  know  him  to  be  clean 
to  the  bottom ;  he  is  as  square  and  straight  a  shooter  as  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  am  right  here  to  back  him  up,  and  if  he  has  made  a  mistake  I  want 
to  share  the  responsibility  with  him, 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  there  has  been  so  much  that  has  been  volun- 
teered that  was  not  necessary  and  was  not  really  proper,  and  I  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  one  or  two  letters  here;  but  I  think  poesibly 
it  will  be  illuminating  at  this  time.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  made  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Disque,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  believe  they  made  an  investigation  sometime  after 
he  left.    I  am  not  familiar  with  those  facts. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  the  report  here  before  me. 

In  their  investigation  which  was  held  at  that  time,  and  this  is  the 
official  report,  the  Michigan  Journal  of  the  Senate,  session  of  1915i». 
they  said,  reading  from  section  10,  page  896 — ^and  this  is  only  a 
part  of  it : 

We  regret  exceedingly  being  obliged  to  report  that  the  dlsoipltne  of  thv* 
institution  is  far  from  ideal.  During  the  last  few  years  It  has  steadily  putt^ 
worse.  This  has  been  the  case  since  Warden  Simpson  resigni^d  In  I>fCpinl*T 
1916,  and  the  responsibility  therefor  must  be  placed  on  those  who  have  »<^«*! 
as  wardens  since  that  time.  Among  other  things,  we  found  that  prlie  flslbt- 
ing  between  inmates  was  encourage<l  and  approved,  card  playing  and  ipunM-n^ 
a  common  practice,  and  crap  games  a  pa.stime.  Men  with  bad  records  boch  .n 
and  out  of  the  prison  were  named  as  trusties  and  aUowed  unrestricted  fn«<Vtt. 

Then  they  discuss  to  a  lar^e  extent  what  the  failure  to  maintain 
discipline  at  the  Jackson  Penitentiary  was  due  to.  Here  b  another 
excerpt  which  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  Whether  it  has  any 
application  to  his  subsequent  experience  the  committee  <tees  nci 
know ;  but  this  was  placed  i  ntheir  hands.    I  read  from  page  897: 

Section  1720  of  the  C.  L.  of  1915  prohibits  any  member  of  the  Beard  of 
CJontrol  from  being  directly  or  indirectly  interested  In  any  bU8lne«is  «utW 
on  in  the  prisons  of  the  State,  or  from  being  interested  directly  or  IndlrrrUy 
In  any  contract,  purchase  or  sale  for  or  on  account  of  any  mich  prison. 

We  find  that  this  statute  was  violated  in  a  number  of  particulars  by  Mr 
Edward  Frensdorf,  a  member  of  the  board  of  Jackson  Prison,  tIx  : 

(a)  While  a  member  of  said  board,  he  engaged  in  the  binder  twine  bodacai 
as  a  silent    partner    with    John  Hawkins  of  RolUn,    Mich.,   and    alao   wktk 
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Frank  Bradstreet  of  RolUn,  Mich.;  that  such  business  was  carried  on  in 
the  names  of  the  two  last  mentioned  parties,  and  that  the  moneys  to  finance 
the  same  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Frensdorf,  and  the  profits  derived  from  such 
transactions  were  divided  equally  between  the  parties  forming  the  partnership. 

(6)  That  said  B3dward  Frensdorf  was  a  stoclsholder  and  director  of  the 
Western  Shoe  Ck).,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  that  said  Western  Shoe  Go.  was 
allowed,  with  the  consent  of  safd  Frensdorf,  to  supply  Jackson  Prison  with 
quantities  of  shoes  during  the  year  1918. 

(c)  That  Mr.  Frensdorf  was  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Boies  State 
Savings  Bank  at  Hudson,  the  Hillsdale  State  Savings  Bank  at  Hillsdale  and 
the  Tecumesh  State  Savings  Bank  at  Tecumseh,  and  that  the  board  of  control 
of  Jackson  Prison,  while  he  was  a  member  thereof,  borrowed  from  each  of 
said  banks  different  sums  of  money,  which  aggregated  Tn  the  neighborhood  of 

Col.  Stearns.  I  feel  confident  that  that  refers  probably  to  the  man 
who  followed  Col.  Disque,  because  he  is  a  very  strict  disciplinarian. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  is  a  man  who  followed  Warden  Simpson,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  at  that  time  is  charged  with  these  things. 

Col.  Stearns.  But  you  know  the  investigation  of  that — ^it  was  com- 
mon knowledge — ^was  brought  up  sometime  after  he  left  because  of 
the  man  that  followed  him,  and  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
of  doubt  about  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  savs  upon  the  resignation  of  the  warden  whom 
Disque  followed.  That  is  what  it  says  in  those  specific  words,  so 
what  you  say  can  not  be  the  fact,  so  far  as  the  finding  of  this  legis- 
lative committee  goes. 

Col.  Stearns.  1  have  seen  his  troop ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  regiment.  I  have  seen  his  division,  and  I  know  how  Well  dis- 
ciplined it  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  presume  he  is  all  right  as  a  soldier,  but  I  arri  suggest- 
ing this  in  connection  with  the  eulogy  that  you  insisted  upon  putting 
upon  the  record,  and  this  is  the  finding  of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  Col.  Disque,  if  his  reputation  is  as- 
saulted, that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  he 
should  be  presented  with  the  charge. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  he  will  be  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  way  to  introduce  records, 
without  an  opportunity  to  Col.  Disque  to  reply;  and  if  his  character 
is  a  matter  of  investigation  by  this  committee  we  should  go  into  those 
matters  when  he  is  present. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Disque  will  have  full  opportunity  before  these 
hearing  are  concluded  to  defend  himself,  and  this  charge  is  read  in  as 
an  official  legislative  report  which  was  called  out  not  by  any  word  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  not  binding  upon  us,  and  it  looks  like  we  are  try- 
ing to  blacken  a  man's  character  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  be 
heard  and  defend  himself,  where  there  is  no  suflScient  motive  to 
justify  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  disposition  to  do  that,  but  when  eulogies 
are  given  by  his  nearest  friends  which  are  not  called  for  and  not 
permissible  under  the  circumstances 

Mr.  Magee.  I  had  understood  it  was  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  call  Col.  Disque. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  he  is  called  he  can  be  given  a  chance  to  be  confronted 
with  these  charges. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Shall  we  try  him  for  the  report  of  a  legislatiTe  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Lea.  No,  I  think  it  is  not  proper  to  put  this  in  the  record  at 
all,  but  if  we  are  going  to  try  hmi  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
defend  himself. 

Mr.  Fbear.  He  will  have  a  chance  to  make  his  own  statement  in 
his  own  way.  This  is  an  investigation  by  a  legislative  committee 
that  I  have  referred  to,  and  the  present  investigation  is  being  held 
by  a  congressional  committee  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  presumablv 
the  facts  were  passed  upon  by  the  committee  of  the  legislature  in  tn 
intelligent  way  and  after  facts  had  been  placed  before  them,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  great  fault  to  be  found.  Yet  there  k 
a  state  of  affairs  that  were  not  quite  in  line  with  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  witness  in  reply  to  questions  we  asked  him. 

Mr.  Maoee.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  com- 
mittee to  hear  everybody  who  thinks  he  has  any  material  facts  for 
our  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  what  proportion  of  the  spruce  that  is  grow- 
ing is,  for  instance,  in  Clallam  County,  so  far  as  your  understandin|r 
or  experience  goes,  or  so  far  as  reports  came  to  you,  is  fit  for  airplane 
purposes? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  hardly  any  two  acres 
alike.  Up  there  I  believe  is  the  heaviest  stand  of  good  spruce,  prob- 
ably, in  tne  two  States,  and  it  grows  very  thick  in  comparisim  with 
the  spruce  at  other  places.  The  Blodgett  tract  is  very  good.  I  am 
not  prepared  with  cruises,  but  I  can  secure  the  cruises  for  yon.  I 
know  in  other  places  where  they  were  considered  by  cmisen  to  b» 
fair  tracts  of  spruce,  where  we  were  close  enough  to  a  road  to  pt 
them  out.  We  went  after  spruce  when  it  grew  from  one  to  three 
trees  that  we  could  use,  to  the  acre,  and  we  cleaned  out  pretty  well 
most  of  the  stands  of  that  nature  that  were  within  reach  of  the  road<- 
With  these  big  stands  into  which  we  built  our  railroads  we  ex- 

gected  to  get  a  great  deal  more,  or  we  would  not  have  built  the  road& 
o  it  varies  all  the  way  from  one  tree  to  4  acres  up  to  rather  heavy 
stands  as  shown  in  Clallam  County. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  the  spruce  would  you  say,  so  far 
as  reports  come  to  you,  is  airplane  timber? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oi  all  the  spruce  that  is  growing? 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  all  the  spruce  that  is  growing  up  there.  How  much 
spruce  which  you  understand  is  within  the  scope  of  this  railway,  that 
is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  can  be  reached  ?  You  have  ma<if 
a  statement,  I  believe,  in  your  book.  I  do  not  know  what  thit  fc^ 
based  on. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  made  a  statement  of  what  spruce  th^^e  was  up 
there;  but  when  you  come  to  estimate  the  amount  of  airplane  lumber 
in  it,  I  should  prefer  to  consult  our  records  on  that  and  go  into  that 
rather  carefully,  because  that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  study  lo 
figure  out  how  much  airplane  timber  there  is,  and  even  then  it  would 
require  an  approximation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  mark  15  per  cent  of  the  trees,  or  what  pn>- 
portion  of  the  trees  would  you  mark  as  being  fit  for  airplane  stock  r 

Col.  Stearns.  In  that  locality  T  would  prefer  to  ask  onr  cnn»*r5. 
Will  you  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Walker? 
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Mr.  Freak.  You  have  not  any  general  knowledge  as  to  that  J)rO'' 
portion? 

^  Col.  Stearns.  I  would  rather  not  give  any  figures  on  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  give  me  this,  or  who  will  know :  What  the  aver- 
age proportion  is  of  trees  fit  for  airplane  stock  among  spruce  growing 
in  any  particular  section  of  the  country? 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  course  that  varies  with  where  they  grow.  I  am 
not  a  logger,  but  I  know  that  from  general  information,  and  a  logger 
will  support  me,  that  snarly  low  land  spruce  is  not  good  for  airplane 
purposes.  The  big  citrous  spruce  on  the  high  lands  back  of  the  coast 
are  the  ones  that  we  pick,  and  that  grows,  as  you  must  have  seen 
already,  in  clumps.  There  is  the  big  size  up  in  Clallam  County  and 
down  in  Michigan.  There  are  other  places  along  the  coast  where  it 
may  be  found  in  patches,  up  in  Merrill  &  Ring's  operations,  and 
around  the  various  operations  there  were  small  patches  of  it,  but  it  is 
pretty  well  scattered. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  in  large  patches  when  it  runs  into  17,000,000  feet 
to  the  square  mile  there  in  the  Merrill  &  Ring  land,  as  I  called  your 
attention  to,  according  to  your  own  map.    That  is  a  large  growth. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
figures  on  these  maps  relate  to  spruce,  not  airplane  spruce,  and  there 
is  lots  of  difference. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand. 

Col.  Stearns.  Now,  that  was  one  of  the  things,  of  course,  that  we 
had  to  learn  when  we  came  out  here.  People  would  show  us  where 
there  was  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  spruce  and  we  would  investigate 
and  find  that  there  might  not  be  any  airplane  spruce  at  all  and  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  worthless  to  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  examine  any  of  this  spruce? 
Col.  Stearns.  Personally? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  No.    I  sent  experts. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  send  experts  who  understood  the  airplane  busi-. 
ness? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  the  airplane  business,  but  they  understood  speci- 
fications that  were  required  to  make  airplane  stock  and  what  trees 
would  probablyf umisn  those  specifications. 
Mr.  Frear.  Who  did  you  send,  cruisers? 

Col.  Stearns.  Cruisers  and  lumber  experts,  men  who  were  familiar 
with  the  business;  mostly  cruisers,  of  X50urse. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  any  of  these  cruisers  go  over  the  Merrill  &  Ring 
lands  and  the  Goodyear  lands  to  find  out  whether  their  spruce  was 
good? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  personally  did  not  send  them. 
Mr.  FSBAR.  The  forester's  statement  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sprue  there. 

Col.  Stearns  I  know  about  that;  we  got  splendid  sprue  from  the 
Merrill  ft  Ringland 

Mr.  Frbar.  They  are  large  operators  and  cut  considerable  spruce 
for  you,  did  they  not? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 
Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  true  of  the  Goodyear  people? 
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Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  they  got  some  good  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  good  spruce  is  up  in  that  immediate  section! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  You  do  not  get  the  idea,  gentlemen,  tnai  wis 
conyeyed  in  any  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  F^KEAR.  We  have  not  read  any  of  the  papers,  because  we  have 
been  out  in  the  country. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  probably  will  hear  this:  We  are  a  bureau*  a 
go-between  between  the  industry  and  the  Government  and  are  glad 
to  help  the  industry  and  help  the  Government.  In  addition  to  that 
we  had  one  department,  which  we  call  our  Government  operations 
department,  that  handled  cost-plus  operations.  They  were  to  sup- 
plement what  the  industry  did,  and  all  our  efforts  were  to  help  the 
mdustry  just  as  much  as  to  help  them,  and,  as  I  say,  only  one  of 
our  departments 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  purpose  of  your  organization.  Of  course 
this  idea  of  continually  saying  what  their  wishes  were  and  what  ]['0U 
were  trying  to  do  is  superfluous.  We  will  assume  you  were  trying 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  you  were  sent  here  for,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continually  bring  that  in.  Whether  or  not  you  did  wiU  be 
shown  by  results. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  thing  to  test  it  by  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  tnese  questions  resolve  themselves  down  to  what 
you  did  or  what  your  efforts  were  and  what  you  proposed  to  do! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  getting  out  enough  airplane  stock  to  meet 
all  requisitions,  were  you  not?  The  question  is  whether  or  not  toq 
gave  sufficient  support  to  all  these  plants.  You  were  giving  the  ^p- 
port  largely  to  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  and  people  like  that  who 
were  favored  loggers  or  manufacturers? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  did  you  give  them  4,000  men  for  this  work,  to 
carry  on  their  work 

Col.  Stearns.  You  must  realize  that  the  time  is  ^ing  to  come 
when  the  loggers  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  gomg  to  run  out 
of  the  fir  within  the  reach  of  their  railroads.  That  time  was  oominfc 
very  soon;  in  fact,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  by  a  chait 
very  soon  what  the  production  would  have  been,  based  upon  the 
estimates  made  by  loggers  themselves  of  what  their  production  would 
be  in  the  coming  year.  Those  figures  will  show  tnat  in  December 
and  January  following  the  armistice  there  was  going  to  be  a  drop 
in  production,  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  to  make 
ready  to  carry  that  production  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  was  the  drop  comiuj^  in  the  production  f 

Col.  Stearns.  Because,  as  I  said  berore,  the  various  k>gger5  had 
logged  the  available  spruce  within  the  reach  of  their  railroads.  Wo 
were  asking  them  for  more;  we  were  urging  them  to  move  their 
railroads  and  asking  them  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  do  thai- 
But  there  were  some  limitations  to  asking  a  man  to  do  that ;  jou 
could  not  ask  him  to  pick  his  railroad  up  and  move  it  to  a  disUst 
place  unless  there  was  a  sufficient  stand  of  spruce  to  justify  it.  Wo 
gave  them  every  hielp  we  could  to  stimulate  production. 
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Mr.  Freab.  Did  you  say  to  loggers  like  Gk)odyear  and  the  Merrill 
&  Ring  people,  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  ^ve  you  a  cost-plus  contract 
sufficient  to  build  a  railway  out  to  this  timber.  We  wiD  commandeer 
the  timber  as  we  have  the  power  to  do  under  the  statutes?"  Did  you 
not  go  to  a  stranger  who  is  not  a  logger  and  who  has  had  no  previous 
experience  in  spruce  production  and  give  them  a  $6,000,000  advance 
on  their  spruce  contract  and  also  give  them  a  cost  plus  contract  for 
building  a  railway?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
that  treatment  of  this  company  and  the  people  who  live  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  helped  the  Merrill  &  Bing  railway;  we  gave 
them  men  to  build  the  railroad ;  we  sent  them  up  to  build  it.  I  do 
not  know  just  what  we  did  to  the  Goodyear  people,  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  they  had  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Merrill  &  Bing 
people  we  would  help  them.    We  were  helping  everybody. 

Mr.  Freak.  But  the  Goodyear  people  were  up  within  16  miles  of 
this  spruce? 

Ck)l.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  dealings  of  the  Good- 
year people. 

Mr.  Frear.  Clallam  Bay  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
the  Hoko  Biver  that  I  referred  to  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  say  that  whoever 
went  in  there  had  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  they  would  get  out 
what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  give  a  sufficient  bond  to  insure 
their  good  faith.  The  Siems-Garey  people  did  that.  It  is  possible 
that  other  people  might  have  done  it.  The  thing  had  to  be  done 
and  done  immediately.  There  is  no  more  that  I  care  to  say,  because 
I  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts.  Gen.  Disque  will  give  you  the  rest  of 
the  facts  when  he  comes. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.    That  is  a  situation  that  confronts  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  conditions  there.    How  many  miles  of  log- 
ging railway  would  it  have  taken  to  have  logged  this  amount  of 
spruce  that  was  called  for  under  the  contract  made  with  the  Siems 
Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  would  rather  you  would  ask  our  engineers  that; 
they  can  give  you  more  satisfaction  on  that  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  just  one  question  that  occurs  to  me :  I  note  in 
one  of  your  statements  that  you  have  several  hundred  automobiles, 
and  100  or  thereabouts  are  for  passengers.  What  is  becoming  of 
those ;  are  you  selling  those  off  now  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  practically  all  Fords.  There 
were  a  few  second-hand  machines  of  other  makes,  and  two  or  three 
larger  cars;  but  nearly  all  were  Fords,  and  they  have  nearly  all  been 
sold.    I  think  there  are  possibly  12  yet  that  have  not  been  sold. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  using  those? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  very  valuable  to  us,  because  our 
troops  are  scattered  widely  at  these  different  camps,  and  we  had  to 
have  our  squadron  commanders  and  medical  officers  get  from  group 
to  group  every  day,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  men,  and  we  did  it 
through  the  use  of  the  Ford  machines. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  the  men  scattered  all  through  Washington  and 
Oregon? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  a  very  interesting  map  here.    [Wit- 
ness produces  map.]    That  map  shows  the  division  into  districts,  the 
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red  line  and  the  little  dots  show  the  localities  in  which  the  troops 
were  stationed.  The  names  of  the  districts  are  written  in.  Thoee 
were  the  military  districts. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  making  it  clear  in  the  record,  this  is  a  map  of  a 
portion  of  the  spruce  activities  in  Washington  ana  Oregon  t 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  divided  into  districts? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  districts?  There  is  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict. 

CoL  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  and  Grays  Harbor  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  Grays  Harbor  district,  and  the  Vancouver  district. 

Col.  Stearns.  Vancouver  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Clatsop  district. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  then  the  Columbia  River  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Coos  Bay  district  and  Yaquina  Bay  district 
That  brings  to  my  mind  the  question  of  the  Quinault  reservation  and 
other  reservations.  Did  you  do  anything  with  those  reservations: 
did  you  try  to  get  in? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  tried  to  get  in  on  that,  but  we  didn^t  get  there 
before  the  war  stopped;  we  didn't  get  to  logging  before  the  wtr 
stopped. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  couldn't  you  have  done  so? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  had  to  get  the  railroads  to  the  end  of  the  lake  to 
pull  out  the  stuff.  The  railroad  was  nearly  there  when  the  war  wis 
over.    It  was  our  plan  to  log  into  the  lake  and  raft  out 

Mr.  Frear.  The  authority  was  given  under  the  statute? 

Col  Stearns.  Yes.  As  I  say,  we  had  a  railroad  built  almost  there. 
It  was  our  plan  to  log  into  the  lake  and  then  raft  on  the  lake,  and 
then  load  out  on  the  railroad  at  the  end.  The  railroad  was  not  ciMn 
pleted. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  forestry  report  is  here  that  only  one  permit  w»^ 
ever  asked  for  or  was  issued,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  for  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  in  all  the  forestry  lands.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  unift 
stand  this  right.  This  is  under  date  of  August  5, 1919,  to  Hon.  Albert 
Johnson,  House  of  Representatives,  who  is  the  Representative  for  the 
Grays  Harbor  district.  It  says :  "  The  forester  has  issued  one  free- 
use  permit  to  the  War  Department  under  the  special  provision  of  tlw 
agricultural  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  pcrmii 
issued  was  for  6,000,000  feet  of  mixed  species,  chiefly  spruce  anJ 
Douglas  fir."  It  states  that  the  amount  actually  taken  under  this 
permit  was  approximately  3,752,000  feet  board  measure.  Of  ooor*. 
there  are  very  large  spruce  holdings  in  the  Queniult  and  other  rear* 
vations? 

Col.  Stearn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  some  trouble  with  the  Poison  Co.  down 
there  at  Grays  Harbor,  in  getting  out  the  spruce,  wasn^t  there*  in 
getting  a  railroad  in  ? 

Col.    Stearns.  There   wasn't    any    trouble.     There    wasn't  any 
trouble.    We  were  pushing  on  the  road  as  rapidly  as  we  could.   Wf 
had  an  able  supervisor  there,  and  we  expected  to  have  that  road 
ready  very  soon  to  receive  the  lo^. 
'Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  railroad  started! 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  months  were  spent  in  building  the  road? 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately,  I  should  say,  seven  or  eight  months. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  dates. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  length  of  the  road  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ven^  short,  wasn't  it,  comparatively  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Comparatively.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  on  that ; 
I  can  get  that  date,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  the  cost-plus  contract  you  were  able  to  build  36 
miles  up  with  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$4,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  that  road  didn't  so  as  fast  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Fkear.  It  went  very  slow,  didn't  itl 

Col.  Stearns.  And  it  required  a  change  of  supervisors  up  there,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  were  the  supervisors  changed  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  were  not  getting  quick  enough  results  from  the 
other  one.    We  thought  a  new  one  would  better  the  situation. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  trouble  was  with  your  own  officials,  is  that  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  supervisor — ^who  do  you  mean  by  the  supervisor? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  see,  we  had  a  supervisor  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment with  each  cost-plus  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  he  was  to  push  and  get  the  work  done  and  look 
af t«r  the  advantage  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  after,  you  say  six  or  seven  months  after  that,  you 
felt  that  he  was  not  doing  very  much  in  getting  this  Poison  road  up 
into  the  Queniult? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  changed  long  before  that,  and  then  things 
quickened  up;  things  hastened  up.  It  was  a  pretty  big  operation^ 
Mr.  Frear,  and  every  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  slow  up 
somewhere  and  we  would  get  to  it  as  quick  as  we  could  and  straighten 
it  up. 

Mr.  F^AR.  I  appreciate  that.  The  only  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  was  sufficient  interest  taken  in  these  other  places,  whether  he 
had  the  help  to  which  he  was  entitled  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  a  large  operator,  one  of  the  largest  operators 
on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  operators  on  the  coast? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  others  who  came  in  without  any  previous 
experience  and  they  were  given  every  advantage? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  given,  I  am  quite  positive,  every  help 
they  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  the  Poison  people? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  not  heard  anythms  to  the  contrary.  If  that 
is  not  the  case  I  would  like  to  know  it  so  I  can  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  appeared  in  the  Ray  report;  there  was  considerable 
complaint  that  appeared  in  the  Bay  report. 

Col.  Stearns.  About  that? 
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Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  about  the  Poison  contract  and  about  the  opera* 
tions  down  there,  up  to  the  Queniult  Reservation.  Aren't  yoa 
familiar  with  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  it.  That  was  handled 
confidentially.  I  saw  parts  of  it  in  print,  but  I  didn't  have  it  all  in 
print. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  didn't  know ;  I  supposed  maybe  you  had  that.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  this  map  in  the  record  as  an  exhibit 
This  is  their  division  map. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  shows  the  location  of  the  trooi>8. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  offer  that  in  evidence  as  one  of  the  exhibits. 

[Map  received  in  evidence  and  marked  ''  Exhibit  F."] 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  you  made  a  state- 
ment  that  the  English  had  paid  $14,000,000  toward  bearing  the 
expense  of  this  operation? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  what  the  original  agreement  was  with  the 
Allies  in  reference  to  apportioning  the  expense  of  the  spmoe  pro- 
duction operations? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  going  to  bear  the  expjense  in  aooordance 
with  the  amount,  the  proportion  of  lumber  received  by  them,  and 
this  settlement  with  the  English  the  other  day  for  $14,000,000  was 
on  the  proportion  of  lumber  that  they  received,  and  it  sets  a  prece- 
dent for  the  settlements  with  the  other  countries.  There  is  no  dcMibi 
that  they  will  pay  on  the  same  basis.  That  being  the  case,  the  Allien 
will  pay  approximately  $30,000,000  of  these  expenditures  that  we 
have  made  out  here.  In  addition  to  that,  I  might  say,  gentlemen. 
that  we  expect  to  salvage  much  of  our  property  and  hope  an<i 
expect  to  get  at  least  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  out  of  it  That 
being  the  case,  at  an  outside  figure,  I  do  not  believe  that  Uiere  will 
come  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  our  operations 
more  than  $12,000,000.  That  covers  all  operations.  Thirty  millKm 
dollars,  or  approximately  $30,000,000  will  be  paid  by  the  Allies.  We 
will  get  salvage  from  the  stuff  that  we  have  on  hand.  So  I  think 
$12,00,000  will  cover  all  that  will  come  out  of  the  Treasury  of  th< 
United  States  for  our  expenditures.  And  in  lieu  of  the  cry  that  has 
gone  up  of  the  wastage  of  Government  funds,  I  would  like  to  impre:^ 
tnat  point  upon  you  quite  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  about  what  is  the  approximate  expense  of  the 
whole  operation  ? 

Co.  Stearns.  It  will  be  very  close  to  $50,000,000  expended,  aivl 
approximately  $30,000,000  of  that  by  the  Allies,  and  tiien  the  salvage 
ing  will  probably  account  for  $10,000,000  of  what  is  left 

Mr.  Lea.  What  countries  besides  England  agreed  to  pay  a  poftiaii 
of  this  expense? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Italians  and  the  French. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  on  what  basis  was  the  responsibility  of  each  coimtrT 
determined? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  to  bear  the  expense  according  to  the— 
they  were  to  take  these  debentures,  and  that  means  that  they  were  to 
make  settlement  according  to  the  amount  of  airplane  lumber  that  thev 
were  taking.    Now,  the  three  of  them  combined  were  taking  two- 
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thirds  of  the  airplane  lumber  we  produced.    Only  one-third  was  for 
our  own  airplane  program,  two-thirds  were  for  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  in  arranging  the  proportion  of  responsibility,  a 
country  like  Italy,  of  course,  will  not  pay  as  much  as  England? 

Col.  Steabns.  No,  they  paid  the  proportion  of  what  airplane  limi- 
ber  they  received.  Now,  the  Italians  did  not  get  as  much  airplane 
lumber  as  the  French,  so  they  did  not  pay  as  much. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  original  agreement  based  upon  what  they  were 
to  receive,  or  a  percentage  basis? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  final  settlement  with  England  in  accordance 
with  the  original  contract,  or  with  a  subsequent  contract? 

.  Col.  Stearns.  With  the  subsequent  understanding  that  they  were 
to  take  these  debentures  in  proportion  to  the  spruce  they  utilized. 
That  was  the  way  the  debentures  were  to  be  divided  up.  Then,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  collection,  we  turned  the  debentures  over  to  the 
Air  Service,  and  the  Air  Service  collected  from  the  Allies  and  made 
the  settlement  with  them  instead  of  the  Allies  making  a  settlement 
with  us  for  part  of  the  lumber  and  with  the  Air  Service  for  the  part 
that  they  had  formerly  gotten  out.  They  made  all  their  settlements 
with  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  i)roduce  the  figures  showing  the  percentages 
furnished  these  respective  nations? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  34  per  cent  approximately  went  to  Ihe  United 
States;  81  per  cent  went  to  Great  Britain;  24  per  cent  went  to 
France,  and  10  per  cent  to  Italy.  Therefore,  the  United  States,  34 ; 
Great  Britain,  31;  France,  24;  Italy,  10. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  what  basis  is  the  salvage  value  apportioned? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  salvage  value  was  apportioned  the  same  way, 
the  same  way  the  expenses  were  apportioned,  and  at  an  estimated 
salvage  basis.  We  will  exceed  our  estimate  considerably,  I  am  glad 
to  say. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  the  amount  of  money  you  will  receive  will  ex- 
ceed your  estimate  of  the  salvage  value? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  it  will.  Just  how  much  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  did  you  determine  the  salvage  values  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  made  an  estimate  of  all  we  thought  at  that  time 
we  could  save.  Bight  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  we  made  an 
estimate  of  what  we  thought  we  might  receive  from  our  properties, 
and  we  will,  I  am  quite  amfident,  exceed  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  on  what  sum  the  settlement  with  England 
was  based  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  right  off  hand  what  that  salvage  basis 
was,  but  we  can  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  get  that  here? 

Col.  Stearns,  les,  sir.  That  was  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  esti- 
mate, because  the  bids  that  we  got  were  very  low. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  made  a  settlement  with 
England? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have  made  a  settlement  with  England,  and  it 
will  follow  that  the  settlement  with  the  other  countries  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same. 
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Mr.  Lea,  Well,  we  might  return  to  this  after  the  figures  are  pre- 
sented. What  amount  of  salvage  has  already  been  received  mm 
the  sale  of  salvaged  property  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  To  July  31,  our  total  sales  aggregated  $2,750,965.^L 

Mr.  Lea.  And  of  what  property — ^what  property  was  included  in 
those  amounts? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  equipment  that  had  been  concentrated  at 
Vancouver  Barracks. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mostly  machinerv  and  tools? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mostly  machinery,  logging  equipment,  contracting 
equipment  for  railroad  construction,  miscellaneous  suppUes,  clothing 
and  commissaries,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  in  general. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  all  of  it  secondhand,  or  was  part  of  it  new  t 

Col.  Stearns.  Part  of  it  was  new,  part  of  it  was  secondhand,  and 
part  of  it  was  practically  junk. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what,  percentage  of  its  original  cost  did  you  re* 
cover  on  the  salvage  sales? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  try  and  get  you  that  figure  definitely.  I 
think  that  figure  is  declining  every  day,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
standard  equipment  is  being  sold  out  more  every  day  and  we  ant 
getting  down  to  more  junk  and  secondhand  stuff  that  is  less  de- 
sirable, and  which  necessitates  a  lower  valuation.  About  a  m<mth 
aj^o  it  was  something  like  74  per  cent.  I  think  when  we  close  out  we 
will  be  doing  very  well  if  it  is  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  the  actual  figures  on  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  a  chart  on  my  desk  that  shows  the  per- 
centage, prepared  from  time  to  time,  showing  the  ratio  percentagi* 
of  our  sales  to  our  cost.  It  ran,  when  the  stuff  was  new  and 
standard,  to  82  per  cent,  and  is  decreasing  all  the  time,  until  nam  k 
is  in  the  neighborhool,  I  think,  of  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  its  original  value? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  So  that  the  average  I  estimate  when  we  get 
through  will  be  approximately  around  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  And 
I  hope  it  will  be  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  have  you  the  information  that  I  called  for  a  littk 
while  ago? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.    The  total  liability  will  be  $48,527,87L48. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  estimated? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  that  the  estimated  salvage  would  be  $3,906,000, 
approximately  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  what  date  was  that  estimate  made? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  will  pretty  near  reach  that  very  soon.  That 
was  just  based  on  an  estimate  of  what  we  might  expect  as  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  lon^  time  ago,  just  as  the  staff  was 
coming  in  from  the  woods,  when  it  was  prettjr  well  scattered,  bm 
they  wanted  to  settle  promptly  with  the  British  and  the  Briti^ 
wanted  to  settle  quickly  with  them,  and  so  we  had  to  make  that  esd- 
mate  at  that  time,  although  we  told  them  at  that  time  that  it  was 
purely  an  estimate.  It  was  about  as  good  an  estimate  as  we  ooald 
make  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  English  settled  in  full  upon  an  estimate? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lea,  Of  $8,000,000. 
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Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  when  these  other  countries  come  to  settle  you  will 
probably  have  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  what  actually  is  realized 
from  the  sale  of  salvaged  property? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  we  will  probably  settle  on  the  same  basis, 
because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  English  to  settle  on  any  other 
basis,  and  I  think  the  chances  are  that  they  will  all  settle  on  the 
same  basis  and  that  we  will  get  the  benefit  of  any  salvage  value 
that  might  be  over  and  above  what  our  estimate  is.  I  can  not,  of 
course,  foresee  what  they  will  do  down  there,  but  in  all  probability 
I  should  think  thev  would  do  it  that  way.  The  comptroller  can  do 
that.  Mr.  Campbell  probably  can  give  you  more  definite  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  any  table  of  figures  similar  to  this,  that  is, 
more  up  to  date? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  the  estimate  that  we  sent  to  them  on  which 
they  made  their  settlement.  You  see,  that  was  the  approximate 
balance  sheet  on  which  they  made  settlement  at  that  time.  They 
wanted  figures  then,  and  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  them  any- 
thing but  approximate  figures,  but  that  is  what  we  gave  them,  tne 
approximate  figures  on  which  the  Allies  settled. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  wouldn't  it  be  an  injustice  to 
Italy,  for  instance,  to  settle  on  a  basis  of  $3,000,000,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  United  States  would  receive  say  $6,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  Well,  perhaps  so.  They  are  settling  that  down 
there.  They  know  that  situation  there.  I  think  the  Italians  know 
that.  Mr.  Walker^  the  treasurer,  has  been  talking  with  the  comp- 
troller, and  it  is  his  opinion  that  they  willprobably  wait  and  find 
out  more  accurately  what  the  salvage  is.  When  you  .put  him  on  the 
stand  he  will — ^he  has  been  in  touch  with  Washington,  and  can  give 
you  more  definite  information  than  I  can  on  that,  because  this,  you 
understand,  is  what  they  are  doing  there,  not  what  we  do.  Maj. 
Campbell,  our  comptroller,  was  the  head  of  the  finance  department  in 
Wasnington,  of  the  Air  Service,  and  he  will  probably  know  how  they 
will  handle  that. 

Mr.  Lea,  So  this  was  a  joint  operation  of  the  Allies,  but  the  man- 
agement of  it  was  left  to  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  soldiers  civilian 
wages,  I  wish  you  would  state  further  the  reasons  for  doing  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  to  have  given  soldiers  to 
private  operators  to  work  in  their  mills  or  in  their  camps,  where 
those  operators  were  under  no  expense,  that  they  would  have  been 
making  an  undue  profit.  There  had  to  be  some  way  of  getting  around 
that.  It  would  not  have  been  right  to  have  given  that  money  back 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  United  States  would  then  have  been  sell- 
ing the  services  of  its  soldiers.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  have  the  man  get  the  recompense  for  the  work  he  was 
doing.  We  did  not  like  to  do  it,  because  those  men  were  soldiers,  but 
there  was  no  other  way  to  get  around  that  situation.  There  were 
other  reasons  that  were  quite  apparent  It  would  not  have  been  fair 
to  a  man  in  the  woods  to  have  been  cutting  a  tree  down  and  getting 
$30  a  month,  and  another  man  right  along  side  of  him  gettmg  $5 
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or  $6  a  day.  It  would  have  been  labor  competition.  The  operat«>i8 
Would  have  been  trymg  to  get  soldier  labor,  naturally,  or  at  least 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  laboring  man  would  have  so  con- 
sidered the  situation  and  the  chances  are  that  there  would  have  been 
a  cry  of  labor  competition  raised  immediately.  It  was  absolutely 
essential,  and  one  of  our  bigj^st  problems  out  here  to  stabilize  labor 
conditions,  and  after  that  thing  was  hatched  over  pro  and  con  it  was 
finally  decided  that  there  wasn't  an^r  other  way  to  do  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  do.  And  nobody 
has  yet  suggested  an  alternative  for  that  situation  that  to  my  mind 
is  anywhere  near  satisfactory,  knowing  the  situation  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  number  of  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  at  different  dates? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  give  you  whatever  figures  that  you  need  on 
that.  I  have  two  different  dates  picked  out  just  at  randooL  On  liaj 
25  we  had  in  the  division  12,673  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  table  gives  the  number  of  soldiers  at  two  different 
dates? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  one  on  November  1  showing  a  total  of  284SU 
and  one  May  25  showing  a  total  of  12,678,  and  in  a  general  way  bow 
those  men  were  used. 

Mr.  Dba.  Both  months  referring  to  the  year  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  Both  months  referring  to  the  year  1918.  Those  men 
just  started  to  go  in  in  December.  1917. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  the  totals  lor  any  other  month  handy  t 

Col.  Stearns.  We  kept  a  weekly  bulletin  showing  the  strength  of 
the  organization  weekly,  and  I  can  have  copies  of  that  made  or  get 
you  the  number  of  men  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now^  will  you  give  me  the  number  of  men  in  the  woods 
on  the  25th  of  M^,  1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1918,  there  were  8439  men  in 
the  field.  There  were  2,504  men  at  V  ancouver,  in  the  Medical  Corps* 
at  headquarters,  in  the  First  Divisional  Guard  Be^iment^  in  m 
transportation  unit,  in  the  casual  detachment,  and  m  the  medical 
detachment 

Mr.  Lea.  Now  how  many  were  in  the  woods  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918? 

Col.  Stearns.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1918,  there  were  in  the 
woods  18,000  men,  and  there  were  at  the  cut-up  plant  4,812;  disboisiiur 
quartermaster,  9;  Quartermaster's  Department,  46;  Portland  head- 
quarters,  333;  Medical  Department,  607;  and  at  the  cantonment 
4,818.  Of  these,  1,588  were  the  guard,  340  were  transportation^  2*76$ 
general  fatigue,  99  Medical  Department,  men  on  duty  with  the  Loyal 
Legion,  23;  maJdng  a  total  of  28,121.  I  might  add  that  Vanconw 
Barracks  was  our  deport  from  which  our  men  were  coming  and  going 
as  they  w^re  sent  from  one  job  to  another. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
operations  at  any  one  timet 

Col.  Stearns.  That  figure  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  November  1  ? 

CoL  Stearns.  On  November  1. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  litest  number  of  these  28,000  men  who 
were  under  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Gat 
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Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  4,000  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  whose  employment  were  the  other  men,  so  far  as 
losing  operations  were  concerned? 

Col.  SrasARNB.  They  were  with  cost-plus  operators  in  the  woods, 
and  with  private  operators  in  the  woods.  I  can  get  you  the  exact 
figures  of  how  that  distribution  was  made.  The  spruce  operators  had 
the  first  call. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  spruce  operators  outside  of  the  cost-plus  contractors. 

Col.  Stearns.  Outside  of  the  cost-plus  contracts. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  have  vou  a  complete  statement 
of  the  cost  of  the  railroad,  that  is,  of  No.  1 1 

Col.  Stearns.  I  expect  to  get  that  to-night,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  not  ask  anything  further  about  that  at  present. 
You  haven't  the  data  as  to  the  items  on  which  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh 
were  allowed  cost  plus  at  the  time  of  settlement,  or  up  to  this  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mt.  Lea.  You  will  get  that,  will  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  get  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  aiw  other  transcontinental  railroad  on  thia 
peninsula,  other  than  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 
^  Mr.  Lea.  And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  any  railroad  opera- 
tion tiiat  went  there,  to  have  a  connection  with  the  East,  would  be  a 
contributor  to  that  particular  railroad? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  it  meant  that  the  United  States  must  refrain  from 
developing  this  country,  or  else  it  would  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Milwaukee? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Milwaukee 
would  be  benefited,  was  anj  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
refrain  from  developing  this  spruce? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  say  make  contribution  to  the  Milwaukee.  I  qual- 
ify that  by  stating:  Frobably  indirectly,  not  directly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  they  had  to  pay  the  Milwaukee  to  get  their  freight, 
out  of  there,  didn't  they,  if  it  went  by  rail? 

Col.  Stearns.  Either  that  or,  if  satisfactory  traffic  arrangements 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  was  our  intention  to  construct  that  line 
down  to  the  coast  and  put  our  logs  right  into  the  water ;  and  that  line, 
as  you  probably  saw,  or  have  noted,  has  been  surveyed  with  that 
intention. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  that  would  involve  water  transportation  to  some 
other  railroad  oflF  the  peninsula,  wouldn't  it? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  only  possible  railroad  with  which  the  United  States 
could  connect  upon  that  peninsula,  for  transcontinental  traffic,  was 
the  Milwaukee. 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  that  investigations  were  in 
process,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  this  railroad  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  I  was  here,  but  my  duties  didn't  bring  me  into 
connection  with  the  details  in  any  way,  either  of  the  formation  of" 
that  contract  or  its  execution. 
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Mr.  Lea.  If  you  know,  what  engineers  were  advising  upon  the 
route? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  that  a  disinterested  engineer  was  called  in; 
that  a  letter  was  written  by  Gen.  Disque  to  the  Union  Pacific — vice 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific — requesting  the  services  of  a  disinter: 
asted  engineer,  to  advise  him.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Boberts 
was  selected  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  that  duty. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  then  sent  by  Gen.  Disque  to  the  peninsula  to  make 
an  investigation  and  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  considered  the 
proper  route  for  our  purpose.  That  opinion  was  given — and  we  can 
either  get  Mr.  Eoberts's  report  or  have  him  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee— in  which  he  advises — unbiasedly  advises 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  word? 

Col.  Stearns.  Unbiasedly  advises  that  we  take  the  route  that  was 
taken  through  the  Lyre  River  canyon. 

Mr.  Lea.  W^ho  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Corporation  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  before  the  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  under  the  Spruce  Production  Division? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  under  the  Spruce  Production  Division^ 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  when  negotiations,  or,  rather,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  first  began? 

Col.  Stearns.  Gen.  Disque  talked  to  me  about  that  railroad,  as 
far  back  as  December  or  January,  1917  or  1918,  and  discussed  the 
matter  with  several  people  when  1  was  in  his  office. 

It  was  always  his  idea  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  get  more 
spruce,  that  we  ought  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  spruce  was,  and 
there  was  no  place  that  our  cruises  showed  where  there  was  as 
much  spruce,  of  the  kind  that  we  wanted,  as  right  there  in  Clallum 
County,  and  it  was  awav  back  in  early  days  of  the  division  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  tnat  if  any  railroad  construction  were  needed 
to  get  this  out,  that  there  was  the  place  that  he  would  go^  to  it  I 
talked  with  him  about  it,  and  others  have  talked  with  him  aboot 
it.  It  was  no  new  scheme,  and  when  our  requirements  became  in- 
creased, and  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permitted,  he  went  right 
ahead  with  the  arrangements  for  that  construction. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  source  of  information  on  which  the 
Spruce  Production  Corporation  and  the  Spruce  Division  acted,  in 
determining  the  location  of  suitable  spruce? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  got  all  the  county  cruisers  together,  we  got  all 
the  private  cruisers  together  that  we  could  get  hold  of,  the  maps  show- 
ing  the  cruises ;  we  consulted  with  operators  who  were  in  a  pobition 
to  know — ^loggers.  And  then,  having  by  such  means  gotten  a  gen- 
eral  idea,  we  then  sent  our  own  investigators  out  to  find  out  thtt 
facts,  just  what  was  there  and  what  was  not  there,  before  the  final 
step  was  taken. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  was  the  duty  of  those  investigators? 

Col.  Stearns.  Those  investigators  were  to  go  out  and  cruise  the 
timber  and  make  a  report  on  the  availability  of  the  timber  for  air- 
plane purposes,  the  amount  there  for  airplane  purposes,  and  collected 
all  the  necessary  information  pertaining  to  it  that  we  should  kw>w. 

Mr.  Lea.  Can  you  give  a  statement  of  the  facts  that  were  preamteJ 
to  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  or  the  Spruce  Production  I>i- 
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vision,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  which  led  to  the  determination  for  this 
railway  expansion  for  the  production  of  spruce. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  only  know  that 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  mean:  I  would  like  to  get  the  estimates.  You 
have  already  stated  the  source  of  the  estimates,  as  I  understand.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  get  the  estimates  and  the  information  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  spruce  that  was  already  accessible — ^that  is,  accessible  in 
existing  operations. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  i 

Mr.  Lea.  If  you  have  those  figures  and  haven't  them  here  now 

Col.  Stearns.  I  haven't  them  here,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  get  them 
for  vou. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  will  you  have  them  in  the  morning? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  it  will  take  some  time  to  compile  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  it  if  we  could  get  those  when  we  go  down  to 
Portland,  then. 

Col.  Stearns.  There  is  this  much  that  was  very  evident,  from  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  those  figures,  that  there  would  be  a  great  drop 
off  of  production  in  the  industry  the  last  part  of  1918  and  the  first 
part  of  1919. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  into  that  at  the  same 
time.    What  is  the  name  of  this  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  name  was  Roberts.  His  fuH  name  I  am  n^*^ 
familiar  with.    I  think  it  was  Eoberts,  though. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  particular  work  or 
qualifications? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  very  well.  Now,  to  what  extent  was  Col.  or  Gen. 
Disque  surrounded  by  men  of  practical  experience,  to  what  extent 
did  he  have  their  cooperation  and  advice  in  conducting  the  spruce 
operations? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  made  no  move  of  importance  to  the  industry 
without — of  a  lar^e  nature,  no  important  policy  of  a  large  nature 
was  decided  on  without  very  careful  consultation  with  their  influ- 
ential men  in  the  industry,  not  one,  not  two,  but  dozens.  Night  after 
night  we  were  down  at  the  oflSce  from  eleven  until  twelve  o'clock  in 
conference  with  loggers  and  millmen  of  the  Northwest,  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  Oregon,  all  over,  trying  to  get  all  they  could  give  us 
on  these  different  questions  and  it  was  really  they  who  gave  the  in- 
formation on  which  these  policies  were  shaped,  and  it  was  from  their 
opinions  in  general  that  these  policies  were  drawn ;  taking  those  who, 
as  I  say,  had  the  best  grasp  of  the  situation,  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  us,  the  immediate  requirements,  and  of  the  difficulties  at 
hand,  weighing  all  those  things  carefully;  those  men  who  did  that 
were  the  men  whose  advice  iii  the  particular  case  the  general  fol- 
lowed, and  he  was  a  very  successful  reader  of  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  in  a  little  more  specific  way,  what  were  the  func 
tions  of  the  directors  of  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  in  prac- 
tice, what  were  their  functions? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  directors  of  the  corporation  only  came  into, 
office  during  the  latter  few  months.    Those  same  men  were  his  ad- 
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visers  in  an  official  capacity,  however,  before  the  corporation  was 
formed.  The  Aircraft  Board  in  Washington  appointed  an  advisory 
committee,  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidiary  Aircraft  Board  en  th^ 
Pacific  coast.  Those  men  were  such  men  as  Mr.  Ladd^  president  of 
the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  in  Portland,  Mr.  Yeon — ^no,  not  that — ^he 
was  later.  Mr.  Benson,  of  Portland,  and  Mr,  Mark  Reed,  a  Wash- 
ington logger,  of  Shelton,  Wash.     Those  three  men  acted  as  his 

official  advisors.    In  addition  to  that 

*Mr.  Lea.  How  many  were  there  on  that  advisory  committee? 

Col.  Stearns.  Those  three. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  the  official  advisory  committee.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that,  when  he  wanted  to  discuss  matters  vital  to  the  log- 
gers and  pertaining  to  logging,  he  called  in  the  log£;ers  from  Oregon 
and  from  Washington,  and  when  it  was  a  matter  of  prices — ^a  matter 
of  prices  for  lumber,  he  called  in  mill  men  from  Oregon  and  from 
Washington.  I  can  ^ve  you  a  nimiber  of  names  of  men  who  were 
then  in  his  office,  and  it  will  include  most  of  the  successful  men  of  the 
industry  who  have  been  there  one  time  or  another  in  consultation 
with  him,  some  of  these  men  time  after  time.  I  guess  that  covers  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  to  those  men  on  the  advisory  commission,  who  I  un- 
derstand acted  with  Col.  Disque  up  to  the  time  the  Spruce  Production 
Corporation 

Col.  Stearns.  iTes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Ladd,  who  is  he,  what  is  his  business? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Ladd  is  president  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  bank,  or 
was  president  of  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  bank  in  Portland  at  the  tima  be 
was  acting  as  adviser. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  who  is  Mr.  Benson  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Benson  is  a  very  well-known  man  in  PorUand, 
owner  of  the  Benson  Hotel,  and  very  prominent  in  the  history  of 
Portland.    He  is  one  of  their  most  prominent  citizena 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  his  business? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  now  has  retired.  No;  that  is,  the  old  man — 
this  is  his  son ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  correct  that.  I  was  think- 
ing of  old  Mr.  Benson  when  I  spoke.  His  son,  as  I  understand — 
he  was  not  adviser — is  carrying  on  the  estate  of  his  father  now,  and 
was  an  experienced  logger  oef ore  his  present  occupation — an  active 
logger  of  great  experience. 

Mr.  Reed  has  large  lumber  holdings — ^lumber  operations,  I  should 
say — in  Washington,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  loggers,  I  suppose^  in 
this  State;  that  is  the  general  impression  that  I  have  heard  coo* 
ceming  him. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  he  a  mill  operator  also? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  say  operator;  he  is  a  lumber  operator. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  mean  both  logging  and  milling? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  mill  operator.  I  am  not  positive  about  whether 
he  is  in  the  mill  business  or  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  the  Spruce  Production  Corporatiwi  was  orgia- 
ized,  who  were  chosen  as  its  board  of  directors? 

Col.  'Stearns.  The  advisory  board,  men  who  had  been  on  the  olB- 
cial  advisory  board  were  chosen  as  the  board  of  directors;  and,  i» 
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addition,  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Bloefel-Donovan  Lumber  Co,,  of  Belling- 
ham,  Wash.,  and  Mr.  Bevis,  representative  of  the  Loyal  Legion  or- 
ganization; Gren.  Disque,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Lea.  Only  five? 

Col.  Stearns.  No;  the  three  advisers,  Donovan,  Bevis,  Gen. 
Disque,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  did  Mr.  Yeon  become  a  member? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yeon? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  Yeon. 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Yeon  was  not  a  director.  He  was  supervisor 
of  the  cost-plus  operations  in  Clapsop  district. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  experience  had  he  had  in  the  lumber  business  be- 
fore he  became  connected  with  these  operations? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  worked  his  way  from  the  very  bottom  up  to  his 
present  status;  and  he  is  considered  a  very  influential  man  in  Port- 
land; built  the  Yeon  building;  successful;  has  been  a  logger  all  his 
life. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  what  country  did  he  have  charge? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  Clatsop  district. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  is  Mr.  Donovan? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Donovan  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bloedel- 
Donovan  Lumber  Co.  They  have  large  holdings  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  actively  manages  the  mills  of  that  plant  at  Belling- 
ham,  mish. 

Mr.  Lea.  Is  that  firm  a  logger  as  well  as  a  miller? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  and  logging,  they  have  logging  operations,  as 
well  as  milling  operations. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  has  he  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  ever 
since  he  came  out  here.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad  and  settled  out  here — I  don't  know  exactly.  I  think 
it  was  somewhere  probably  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Donovan  is  a  man,  I  should  say,  about  58. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  business  of  Mr.  Bevis? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Bevis  was  a  logger,  not  an  owner.  He  was 
selected  to  be  on  the  board  of  directors  because  it  was  our  desire  to 
have  the  Loyal  Legion  organization,  which  was  one  of  our  strongest 
agents  in  stabilizinff  the  lumber  industry — desired  to  have  that  organ- 
ization represented  in  the  division,  connecting  the  two  in  that  way. 
After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  then  he  left. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  the  board  of  directors  changed  after  that  any — ^the 
membership  changed? 

Col.  Stearns.  After  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Lea.  After  the  board  was  organized. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  it  change  anv  before  the  armistice? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  before  the  armistice.  Yes,  it  changed  in  one  re- 
spect: I  left  the  board  when  my  duties  were  getting  very  arduous 
in  the  military  end  of  it,  and  turned  over  my  position  as  director  to 
Maj.  Eamen,  who  came  out  and  was  gradually  taking  over  the  duties 
at  the  head  of  the  production  end  of  the  office. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  remember  about  what  date  that  was? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  probably  about  just  before  the  armistice 
was  simedj  about  a  month  before. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  operating  under  the  same  character  of  organiza- 
tion to-day,  a  board  of  directors? 

Col.  Stearns.  No — ^yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  a  board  still? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  still  have  a  board  of  directors.  We  have  cfaanged 
our  organization  within  the  corporation^  but  our  board  of  directcHS 
is  still  operating. 

Mr.  Lea.  Generally  speaking,  what  has  been  the  change? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  change  has  been  to  cut  down  all — to  conaolidaie 
all  the  departments  that  we  could  into  one,  so  that  one  experienced 
man  could  take  over  the  work  of  winding  up  the  various  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  eflFect  reducing  the  organization? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  effect  reducing  the  organization  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  are  the  members  on  the  board  at  the  present  time! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  board  at  the  present  time  are  Mr.  Donovan— 
or  Mr.  Ladd,  Mr.  Donovan,  Mr.  Grammer. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  that  name? 

Col.  Stearns.  Grammer,  G-r-a-m-m-e-r.  Mr.  Griggs,  Mr.  Ernst- 
man. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  do  you  spell  his  name? 

Col.  Stearns.  E-a-s-t-m-a-n.  Capt.  Massey — ^not  Mr.  Massej,  he 
had  left  the  service — and  myself. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  who  was  Mr.  Grammer  and  what  was  his  former 
business? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Grammer  is  a  very  successful  logger  in  Wash- 
ington, in  charge  of  the  Admiralty  Logging  Co.  When  we  came  oat 
here,  he  was  president  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associatioiu 
and  he  has  been  a  constant  adviser  and  help  throughout  all  our 
operations. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  Mr.  Griggs's  occupation? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Griggs  was  president  of  the  St.  Paul  A  Taooma 
Lumber  Co.,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  larger  milling  opermtioit& 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  is  that  company  operating? 

Col.  Stearns.  At  Tocoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Eastman,  what  was  his  business  before? 

Col.  SoiEARNS.  Mr.  Eastman  is  president  of  the  Western  Coopermg© 
Co.,  a  company  that  logs — ^makes  its  product  out  of  the  raw  material 
An  experienced  logger. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  Capt.  Massey,  who  was  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  Capt.  Massey  is  my  assistant  and  acts  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  Lea.  AVas  he  in  the  Regular  Army  before  he  was  iu  th*— 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  A  temporary  officer,  was  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  a  temporary  officer. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  was  his  business  before  coming  into  the  serrice  ? 
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Col.  Steakns.  He  was  in  the  Army,  but  not  as  a  commissioned 
ofiicer.    I  should  correct  myself.    He  worked  his  way  up. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  the  Regular  Army! 

Col.  Stearns.  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  referred  to  the  Loyal  Legion.  I  wish  you  would 
briefly  teU  us  about  the  organization  of  that  legion,  and  why,  and 
what,  if  anything,  was  accomplished  by  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  very  obvious,  when  we  first  came  out  here,  that 
one  of  the  first  problems  to  be  solved  was  to  stabilize  the  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  industry.  The  outcome  of  that  was  the  organization  of 
this  Loyal  Legion  society.  It  was  a  patriotic  societv  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  Americanism  to  the  men  in  the  woods.  After  several 
meeting  with  different  men  and  different  operators  who  had  views  on 
the  subject,  and  getting  their  idea,  we*  started  this  society,  and  had  a 
telegram  of  approval  from  Secretary  Baker.  The  outcome  was  that 
it  took  like  wildfire  in  the  woods,  and  in  three  or  four  months'  time 
we  had  something  like  80,000  members  on  the  west  coast  and  probably 
50,000  or  thereaoouts  in  the  inland  empire — ^that  is,  across  the 
mountains.  We  went  in  there  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department, 
because  the  effort  had  been  so  successful  on  the  west  coast.  The  total 
membership  of  that  organization  during  the  war  was  approximately 
130,000  members.  After  its  organization  there  were  no  strikes; 
sabotage,  which  had  been  rampant,  gradually  died  out;  the  I.  W.  W. 
element  was  practically  stamped  out ;  it  laid  dormant  in  one  or  two 
camps  and,  in  f  act^  in  those  it  was  finally  practically  blotted  out.  It 
was  a  very  interesting  and  quite  a  remarkable  success. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  what  date  was  that  accomplished  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  effects  of  it  were  felt  within  a  month  after — it 
is  pretty  soon  to  put  it  that  much — I  would  say  within  six  weeks — 
from  a  month  to  two  months  after  the  supervisor — after  the  organiz- 
ers went  out.  We  took  young  officers,  some  score  or  more  of  them, 
assigned  them  to  districts  to  organize  the  men  in  the  camps  and  mills, 
into  this  sciety,  sent  them  out,  tried  to  pick  out  men  who  were  good 
talkers  and  had  a  good  presence  and  could  inspire  enthusiasm.  They 
were  very  suceessfiil,  with  the  results  I  have  stated.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  "sent  sanitation  officei-s  throughout  the  whole  Northwest,  to 
inspect  the  logging  camps  and  mills  and  see  where  we  could  improve 
living  conditions  under  which  the  men  were  working.  There  was  so 
much  talk  of  the  living  conditions.  Reports  that  we  have  indicate 
that  great  improvement  was  made  in  those  living  conditions.  Also, 
that  organization  became  the  medium  through  which  Gen.  Disque 
spoke  to  the  laboring  men  of  the  lumber  industry.  The  operators, 
that  is,  the  members  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 
unanimously  agreed  to  turn  over  the  conditions  of  work,  wages,  and 
hours  of  work,  to  the  decision  of  Gen.  Disque.  The  employees  did 
the  same  thing,  in  the  convention  held  in  Portland  and  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Spokane.  It  was  on  that  very  unanimous  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  and  the  employees  that  the  action  concerning 
the  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  was  gone  into.  We  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  industry  in  all  such  matters. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  21, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SXTBCOMMITTEE  No.   1    (AvIATION) 

or  THE  Select  Committee  ox 

EXPENDITURBS  IN  THE  WaR  DePABTMENT, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday^  August  21, 1919, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the  court  room  of  the 
TFnited  States  district  court,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Hon.  James  A.  Fretr 
(chairman),  presiding. 
Mr,  Frbar.  Mr.  Lea,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  more  questions! 
Mr.  Lea.  I  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  IIEVT.  COL.  CXrTHBE&T  POWXIX  STEAEHS,  HHXED 
STATES  ABHY^-Contiiiiied. 

Mr.  Lea.  Colonel,  you  stated  that  there  was  a  correction  you  de- 
sired to  make  in  your  testimony  with  reference  to  soldiers'  pav. 
What  is  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  afraid  I  led  the  committee  to  believe  that  ope 
dollar  was  the  pay  that  was  allowed  to  men  in  the  woods  until  their 
-efficiency  proved  that  they  could  earn  more.  That  should  be  cor- 
rected. They  were  allowed  sufficient  pay  from  the  operator  to  pay 
for  all  their  expenses,  and  they  were  under  imusual  expense  in  the 
woods  for  clothmg  and  food ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that 
the  man  did  not  get  full  pay.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than 
possibly  50  men  at  any  one  time  who  were  not  getting  the  going 
wage  for  their  work  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  amount  allowed  for  board  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  little  over  $7  a  week,  I  think  it  was;  $7.35  a  week, 
approximately. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  was  the  unusual  expense  on  account  of  doth- 
ing? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  had  to  provide  their  own  clothing  out  of  the 
pa^  that  they  got  from  the  operators  just  in  the  same  wa^  that  the 
civilian  employees  had  to  supply  th^r  own  clothing;  that  is,  mactd- 
naws,  loggers'  boots,  what  they  call  tin  pants,  necessair  heavy  under- 
wear,  and  all  of  those  things  put  them  at  a  great  deal  of  expense. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  specific  sum  allowed  to  cover  that  addi- 
tional expense? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  by  the  Government.  That  was  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  having  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  specific  sum  allowed  to  cover  these  addi- 
tional expenses? 

Col.  Stearns.  From  the  Government? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  sum  agreed  on  that  the  contractor  was  u> 
pay? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  what  expense  a  mas 
was  up  against. 

Mr.  Lea.  Based  on  actual  expenses? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.    There  was  no  definite  figure  stated. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  paying  soldiers  civilian 
wages,  there  was  shipping  carried  on  here  at  little,  was  there  noL 
shipbuilding? 
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Col.  Steakns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  the  Government? 

Col.  Stearns,  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  in  the  United 
States  Army  engaged  in  civilian  work  in  producing  lumber  was  not 
entitled  to  pay  as  much  as  a  civilian  engaged  in  shipbuilding? 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  course  everybody  felt  that  where  they  did  mili- 
tary duty,  and  if  that  duty  was  commercial  in  nature  and  they  came 
in  contact  with  nobody  but  soldiers,  they  were  entitled  to  soldier  pay 
only;  but  where  they  were  in  competition  with  civilian  labor  it  was 
not  fair  either  to  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  work  free  of 
charge  to  the  operator,  nor  was  it  fair  to  anybody  concerned  to  have 
a  dual  system  of  wages  for  the  same  work,  one  for  civilians,  and  one 
for  soldiers. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  desired  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  your  testimony  of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  per- 
centage of  spruce  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  is  the  cor- 
rection you  wish  to  make  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  made  an  estimate  of 
G  per  cent  for  the  amount  of  spruce  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
out  of  all  timber,  and  I  concurred  in  that,  roughly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  moment.    I  was  quoting  from  Nelson's  report. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  said  it  was  approximately  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  says  that.  I  was  not  making  the  estimate 
myself.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  say,  you  made  an  approximate  estimate  from  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  made  a  statement  as  to  what  was  in  the  report;  I  did 
not  make  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  what  is  the  fact ;  that  is  all  I  want  to  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  concurred,  but  on  figuring  it  out  I  find  the  per- 
centage should  be  4.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  Returning  to  the  man  associated  with  Col.  Disque,  who 
had  charge  of  milling  operations  under  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration, who  was  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Breece,  later  Col.  Breece,  from  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  an  operator  of  a  good  many  sawmills  in  the  East  and  South, 
a  man  of  large  operating  experience. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  who  had  charge  of  fir  production  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Fir  prpduction  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Griggs, 
the  president  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.,  later  Ma]\ 
Griggs,  a  well-known  mill  man  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  engaged  in  operating  mills? 

Col.  Stearns.  Engaged  in  operating,  and  president  of  the  St.  Paul 
&  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  who  was  head  of  logging  operations? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  logging  operations  were  under  Mr.  Watson 
Eastman. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  were  his  qualifications? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  president  and  manager  of  the  Western 
Cooperage  Co.,  a  concern  which  manufactured  cooperage  material 
from  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where? 
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Col.  Stearns.  In  Oregon.  They  did  their  own  logging  for  that 
purpose.    He  was  an  experienced  logger. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
logging  business  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  certainly  over  20  years,  because  he  had  worked 
his  way  up  in  the  business.  ' 

Mr.  jLea.  Who  was  the  engineer  of  the  Spruce  Production! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  chief  engineer  was  Mr.  Welch,  later  Maj.  Weldi. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  were  his  qualifications? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  is  chief  engineer  on  the  Pallisades  Park  Commis- 
sion, New  York  City,  a  very  large  park  which  is  being  thrown  up 
across  the  river  from  Manhattan  Island.  He  before  taking  that  posi- 
tion had  been  engineer  on  a  large  number  of  railroads  througnout 
the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  very  wide  railroad  construction  experi- 
ence. The  other  engineer  in  our  organization  associated  with  him  was 
Mr.  G.  B.  Harrington.  He  was  supervising  engineer  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Kailway  and  I  understand  had  he  remained  there,  I  have  been 
unofficially  informed,  would  probably  have  been  their  chief  engineer, 
as  he  was  in  direct  line  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  years'  experience  had  he  had? 

C<A.  Stearns.  He  had  long  been  in  the  railroad  en^neering  busi- 
ness, certainWover  20  years'  experience  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  had  charge  of  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  cut- 
up  plant  at  Vancouver? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mitchell  had  charge  of  the  design  and  the  erection. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  were  his  qualifications? 

Col.  Stearns.  He,  for  most  of  his  life,  has  been  a  designer  of  mills 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  is  a  machinery  expert  and  also  a  mill  oper- 
ator. The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  men  consulted  on  that 
appointment  was  that  we  could  not  have  secured  a  more  able  man 
for  our  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  object  to  a  little  latitude,  but  I  do  object  to 
a  witness  saying  what  the  consensus  of  opinion  is.  That  is  an  answer 
that  is  not  possible  to  be  presented  before  any  committee  or  anyone 
else;  it  is  an  improper  answer,  and  I  simply  suggest  to  the  witness  to 
ti7  to  confine  himself  to  facts. 

Mr.  Lea.  A  great  deal  of  latitude  has  been  indulged  in  in  thii 
examination. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  has  been  entirely  with  this  witness  all  the  wav 
through  suggesting  things  that  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
examination.  He  speaks  of  a  consensus  of  opinion,  but  he  does  no( 
know  the  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  impossible  for  him  or  anTtwi* 
else  to  know  that.  I  suggest  that  he  confine  himself  to  the  quesiioD< 
and  we  will  get  along  better. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  had  charge  of  cost-plus  operations  at  Taquinmf 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Howard  Holland. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  his  official  position? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  was  supervisor  of  operations  in  the  Taqnina 
district. 

Mr.  IjEa.  What  was  his  experience  and  his  qualifications? 

CoL  Stearns.  He  was  an  experienced  and  able  logger  a  successful 
logger,  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  was  supervisor  of  the  Clallam  County  district  f 
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Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Mott  Sawyer,  later  Maj.  Mott  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  we  mentioned  him  yesterday. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  who  was  in  charge  of  cost-plus  operations  at  Gray» 
Harbor? 

CoL  Stbasns.  Mr.  Thomas  Hntrfdnaon,  a  successful  logj^r  in  that 
district,  and  lator  Mr.  Gbnunmer,  the  head  of  the  Admiral  Log^ng 
Oo*y  A  aoQCiassful  logser  in  Wasdiington,  and  poe&ddent  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's^ssociatioii  at  the  time  we  came  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  know  if  I  understood  you  yesterday,  but  I  wish 
you  would  brieffly  state  how  yon  determined  whether  or  not  you 
would  assign  soldiers  to  any  contractor  or  operator  who  requested 
them? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  based  all  such  assignments  on  the  actual  produc- 
tion figures  of  airplane  lumber  or  logs  produced  from  the  camps  or 
mills  making  requests  for  soldiers. 

Mr.  Lea.  Suppose  they  had  not  so  far  produced  anything,  suppose 
he  was  a  new  man  in  the  work,  how  would  you  determine  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  Then  we  sent  a  representative  to  investigate  their 
camp  and  fin^  out  exactly  the  nature  of  the  timber,  or  to  their  mill^ 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  get  the  facts  necessary  to  show  that  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that 
partiality  was  shown  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what,  if  any,  difference  was  there  in  the  assignment 
of  labor  to  them  and  other  cost-plus  contractors? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  that  where  the  demand  was  for  men  needed 
for  immediate  increased  production,  we  gave  preference  to  that 
place. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  shifts  did  the  men  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  Lake  Crescent  Railroad? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  at  times  three  shifts  working  up  therev 

Mr.  Lea.  And  what  was  the  lighting  system  for  the  night  work?* 

Col.  Stearns.  They  had  a  lighting  system  for  night  work  in 
order  to  hasten  the  construction. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  general  nature  of  the  lighting  system; 
was  it  electricity? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  (electricity. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  how  was  the  light  generated? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any  responsibler 
officer  of  the  Grovemment,  or  any  contractor,  or  any  responsible- 
officer  of  any  contractor  has  engaged  in  any  graft  or  deception  or 
fraud  or  crime  by  which  the  finances  of  the  Government  have  been 
injured  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  absolutely  of  no  such  things. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions.  How 
many  of  these  cost-plus  contracts  were  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  four  cost-plus  contracts. 

Mr.  Mageb.  Will  you  name  them  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  the  Siems-Carey  contracts,  and  I  dass 
that  as  one 
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Mr.  Maoee.  That  is,  you  class  the  spruce  contract  and  the  railroad 
contract  as  one. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  mean — you  asked  me  as  to  the  contracts  or  the 
contractors? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  cost-plus  contracts. 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  some  subsidiary  contracts  to  each  one 
of  the  main  ones ;  for  instance,  those  you  saw  yesterday. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  were  between  the  main  contractor  and  the  sub- 
sidiary contractor. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  is  the  cost-plus  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Government. 

Col.    Stearns.  There  were  those  two  Siems-Carey  contracts 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  you  call  one. 

Col.  Stearns.  Which  we  consider  one.  Then  there  was  a  contract 
with  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros.;  a  contract  with  the  Warren 
Spruce  Co.,  and  a  contract  with  the  Airplane  Spruce  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  million  feet  of  spruce  were  produced 
under  the  Siems-Carey  cost-plus  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  cutting  logs 

Mr.  Magee.  I  just  want  to  know  approximately  what  they  prc^ 
duced. 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  none  produced  on  the  spruce  contracts. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  covers  it.  There  was  not  any  produced  under 
the  railroad  contract  because  they  had  not  completed  the  railrosdf 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  there  was  none  under  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  was  produced  under  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Bros,  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  have  to  get  you  that;  I  can  get  those  figures, 
and  I  will  make  a  note  of  it  and  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  give  it  approximately! 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  was  produced  under  the  Warren  Spmce 
cost-plus  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures,  but  I  can  get  them 
all  exactly  for  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  what  was  the  other  one! 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Airplane  Spruce  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Airplane  Spruce  Co.  contract.  How  manj  mil- 
lion feet  of  spruce  were  produced  here  in  the  States  of  Wasdiuigtoii 
and  Oregon  ouring  the  period  of  the  war? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  airplane  spruce  shipped  out! 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  There  was  143,000,000  feet,  in  round  numbers^  of 
spruce  shipped  out  from  these  two  States  and  paid  for  through  our 
omce. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  total? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  not  furnish  me  the  figures  showing  what 
proportion  of  that  spruce  was  furnished  under  these  three  ooet-plos 
contracts  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  can  have  that  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  not  give  it  to  me  now  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  that  143,000,000  of  spruce  luniber  that  was  produced  under 
those  three  cost-plus  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  mean  the  lumber 

Mr.  Magee.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all ;  I  mean  exactly  what  I 
say,  and  I  am  only  asking  for  information.  But  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  who  produced  the  spruce  here  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  which  was  furnished  for  airplane  purposes.    That  covers  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  loggers  and  the  millmen  and  thB  cost-plus 
operators  and  the  Government  cut-up  plants  all  did  their  part.  We 
can  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  any  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  questioning  your  good  faith,  but  you  have 
talked  so  much  about  efficiency  of  the  operations  of  the  Government, 
and  it  appears  that  they  did  not  have  any  agent  or  officer  but  who  was 
extremely  efficient  and  with  a  reputation  of  many  years'  standing,  and 
I  do  not  question  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
how  much  spruce  did  they  produce  under  these  three  cost-plus  con- 
tracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  That,  of  course,  you  understand,  was  only  one  small 
department  of  our  office,  but  I  will  get  you  those  figures.  Our  office 
was  primarily  to  carry  on  the  industry. 

Ml-.  Magee.  All  I  want  is  an  answer  to  the  question;  was  it  1 
per  cent  of  the  143,000,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber,  or  was  it  more,  that 
was  produced  under  these  cost-plus  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  get  you  those  figures.  It  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  lumber  that  was  gotten  out  through  Government  contracts. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  regard  that  as  a  very  important  part  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  I  think  I  will  defer  further  examination  until  you 
can  answer  the  question.  Was  the  spruce  produced  by  the  loggers^ 
or  was  it  produced  under  these  wonderful  cost-plus  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  produced  by  the  loggers. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  see  who  got  results;  that  is  all  I  am  inter- 
ested in. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  the  loggers  who  got  practically  all  of  it; 
only  a  small  amount  by  the  cost-plus. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  amount  gotten  out  under  these  Government  con- 
tracts would  be  1  per  cent  oi  the  143,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  Considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  more?  I  will  take  your  estimate,  and 
then  you  can  get  the  exact  figures. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  will  get  that  for  vou. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  it  be  5  per  cent? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  would  rather  get  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  more  questions  while  Mr, 
Walker  is  figuring  that  up.  Now,  you  stated  yesterday,  I  think,  that 
only  one  railroad  company  was  operating  in  this  locality. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  said  on  the  Peninsular. 

Mr.  Magee.  Transcontinental  lines.  Now,  where  is  the  Northern 
Pacific;  isn't  that  down  there;  doesn't  that  get  into  the  Grays  Har- 
bor coimtry? 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  said  on  the  Peninsular. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  call  the  Peninsular? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  part  between  the  southern  extremity  of  Puget 
Sound  and  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  don't  mean  to  say  Hiat  the  Nortiiem  Pacific  wis 
not  near  the  scene  of  operations  and  available  for  an  extension  of 
its  road  if  it  had  been  determined  on? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Their  road  was  here  and  could  have  been  extended 
and  utilized  if  that  policy  had  been  determined  on? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  policies  were 
determined  by  the  lumbermen  here;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  would  not  say  they  were  determined;  I  would 
say  they  were  determined  after  advising  with  those  lumbermen,  and 
in  most  cases  the  advice  of  those  men  was  taken. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  to  say,  were  the  policies  determined  upon  on 
the  recommendation  of  men  here  who  Knew  the  business,  lumber- 
men,  as  you  call  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  they  determine  that  this  railroad  should  be  built 
from  Disque  Junction,  now  called  Disque  Junction,  on  to  Lake  Cres- 
cent and  Lake  Pleasant? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  some 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  if  you  know,  answer  yes  or  no;  if  you  do  not 
know,  say  so. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  the  facts  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  important  decisions  in  the 
matter,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  I  stated  before  that  that  would  not  oome 
into  my  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  Answer  it  yes  or  no;  that  was  one  of  the  important 
things  to  be  decided,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  say  now  that  the  lumbermen  here  decided  th»t 
question  of  policy? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  definitely  on  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  do  not,  that  answers  that.  So  you  would  elimi- 
nate the  most  important  proposition  in  your  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  the  policies  were  determined  by  the  lumbenacB 
here? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did  not  make  the  statement  that  they  were  deter- 
mined  by  the  lumbermen  here.  I  said  the  policies  were  decided  after 
consultation  with  the  lumbermen. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday,  and  to  reaffirm 
this  morning,  that  you  did  take  their  recommendations.  Now,  will 
you  tell  me  who  did  determine  upon  the  location  of  this  railroad 
from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant? 

Col.  Stearn.  :  The  final  decision  in  that  matter  rested  with  hnd 
of  the  division.  Gen.  Dis(|[ue. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  Gen.  Disque  determined  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  On  the  advice  of  his  advisors,  yes. 
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Mr.  Magee«  Answer  it  yes  or  no,  if  you  know. 

Col.  Stearks.  Yes,  on  the  advice  of  his  advisors. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  there  is  not  any  question  or  equivocation  about 
the  fact  that  Gen.  Disque  determined  where  this  railroad  should  got 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely  none,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  the  junction  down  there  where  it  joins  the  St. 
Paul  is  now  called  what? 

Col.  Stearns.    Disque  Junction, 

Mr.  Magee.  When  was  it  changed? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  had  any  other  name. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  it  did  or  not?  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  were  told  down  there  that  prior  to  that  time  the  name  was 
Whiskey  Creek.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that — ^Whiskey  Junc- 
tion or  Whiskey  Creek? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  creek  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  named  Whiskey  Creek. 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  that  the  name  was  changed  from  that  to  Disque; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  stated  something  about  some  adjustment 
having  been  made  with  England? 

Col.  Stearns.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  was  that  adjustment  made? 

Col.  Stearns.  Our  comptroller  just  received  word  about  it,  about 
the  settlement  having  been  made — ^he  received  word  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  exact  date  of  it — it  must  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  month,  but  I  can  not  given  you  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  money  was  paid? 

Col.  Ste.\rns.  Yes,^ir;  I  know  that  he  was  informed  that  $14,000,- 
000  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Magee.  Had  been  agreed  upon  or  paid  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  what  was  that  for? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  for  the  lumber  purchased  from  this 
country,  the  spruce  division  and  corporation,  by  Britain. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  all  it  was,  that  England  was  paying  for  the 
lumber? 

Col.  Stearns.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Magee.    Spruce  lumber  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  she  had  gotten  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Inpaymentof  a  debt? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all  that  amounted  to,  wasn't  it? 

Col  Stearns.  Well,  in  our  mind  it  amounts  to  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  say,  that  was  the  transaction  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  can  not  tell,  of  course,  I  assume,  how  much 
our  Government  will  lose  in  operations  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  Very  closely,  sir.  I  can  get  it,  I  think,  within 
$2,000,000. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  now? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  United  States  will  not  be  cat 
of  pocket  more,  on  the  outside,  than  $12,000,000  for  our  operations 
here. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  what  you  think  about  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  course  you  can  not  tell  until  the  operations  are 
finally  wound  up? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  not  tell  to  the  cent,  but  our  figures  give  U5 
very  close  guidance  right  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  in  forming  this  conclusion  are  you  controlled  or 
is  your  judgment  in  any  way  aided  by  this  salvage  statement  that 
was  brought  up  yesterday  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer.  [Witness  examines 
salvage  statement.]  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment settled,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  French  and  Italians  will  set- 
tle on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  prepared  this  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  comptroller  of  the  corporation,  I  believe,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  will  introduce  this  exhibit  in  evidence. 

[Document  received  in  evidence  and  marked  "  Stearns  Exhibit  G.""] 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  go  over  this  salvage  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  looked  it  over,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  O.  K.  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  : 

Mr.  Magee,  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  it  is  a  statement  presented  me  from  the 
comptroller  of  our  corporation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  examined  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  the  statements  or  estimates  contained  therein  meet 
with  your  approval? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  you  know  what  the  document  says? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  approved  the  same? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  stated  yesterday,  as  I  recall,  that  in  the  smle 
by  the  Government  of  these  railroad  properties  you  anticipated  tliat 
you  would  get  reproduction  cost? 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  reproduction  cost,  I  said,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  Schedule  A,  property 
account,  in  this  statement.  It  says  of  railroad  construction,  under 
cost,  $8,742,100.20;  under  estimated  salvage  value,  $750,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  Let  me  see  that,  please,  sir?  [Witness  examines 
document.]     What  line  were  you  reading,  please,  Mr.  Magee? 

Mr.  Magee.  Right  here.     [Indicating.]     The  tenth  item. 

Col.  SiEARNS.  Yes.    Now,  I  call  your  attention,  sir,  to  the  fact 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  asking  you  about  that  statement 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  intending  to  answer  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  that  is  right,  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  What  do  you  mean  "right" 

Mr.  M.AGEE.  Why  put  the  salvage  at  $760,000? 
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Col.  Stearns.  It  was  right  at  the  date  on  which  that  thing  was 
written,  sir,  which  was  February  15. 

Mr.  Mag£e.  It  was  right  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  at  that  time 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  as  close — ^that  is  a  fair  estimate,  and  that 
is  all  that  is — ^is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  that  time,  February,  1919,  you  estimated  that  you 
would  get  a  salvage  of  $750,000  out  of  cost  of  railroad  construction 
of  nearly  $9,000,000,  that  is  right,  is  it? 

Col.  Stuarns.  Let  me  see  those  figures  again,  please. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  the  figures  are  probably  what  your  judgment 
was  at  the  time.  [Witness  examines  document.]  Perhaps  it  was 
good  judgment;  I  am  not  questioning  the  judgment. 

Col.  Stearns.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  like  to  state  the  follow- 
ing: That  this  estimate 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  only  asking  you 

Col.  Stearns  (continuing).  Was  made  at  the  time  the  British 
Government  was  asking  us  and  was  pressing  up  for  a  settlement. 
We  repeatedly  stated  that  our  equipment  was  not  contemplated  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a  proper  estimate. 

Mr.  Magee.  Colonel,  I  will  just  interrupt  you;  I  do  not  assume 
that  you  would  want  to  play  unfair  with  England  or  that  this  Gov- 
ernment would  when  you  consider  all  that  England  did  and  suffered 
in  this  war.  I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  so  far  as  I 
feel,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deal  fairly  with  England,  just  as  fairly  with  England  as 
I  would  with  this  country,  so  if  you  want  to  go  into  it,  all  right,  I 
have  no  objections,  but  I  am  simply  giving  you  a  note  of  warning  on 
that. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  want  to  explain  to  you  this  statement.     You  have  * 
asked  me  for  my  explanation  and  I  desire  to  give  it.     This  is  an 
estimate  based ■ 

Mr.  Magee.  Go  into  it  as  deep  as  you  please. 

Col.  Stearns.  This  is  an  estimate  based  on  the  information  that 
we  had  at  that  time.  It  was  impossible  in  those  early  days  to  even 
arrive  at  anything  like  a  close  estimate  of  what  our  property  or 
equipment  was  going  to  bring.  We  furnished  that  estimate  under 
protest,  and  in  making  it  we  stated — we  put  the  figures  low  so  that 
We  would  be  on  the  safe  side  in  making  our  settlement,  so  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  unnecessarily  out  of  pocket.  The  facts 
were  known  to  the  British,  as  I  understand  it,  when  those  settlements 
were  made,  that  they  were  purely  estimates  based  on  a  very  meagre 
knowledge  of  what  we  might  possibly  get  from  our  equipment.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  you  were  entirely  willing  to  put  less  than  a  10  per 
cent  estimate  in  salvage  value  as  against  England  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  have  given  my  answer 
on  that  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  the  adjustment  which  you  have  mentioned  here  of 
$14,000,000  was  based  in  part  upon  this  estimated  salvage  value? 
Col.  Stearns.  It  was,  sir,  so  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Magee.  If  eventually  you  should  derive  a  greater  salvage  value 
vou  would  expect,  I  assume,  that  this  adjustment  which  you  claim 
has  been  made  would  be  revised  along  the  lines  of  right  and  equity. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  facts  will  be  presented 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  asking  vou  what  you  would 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  sir.  That  is  handled 
-entirely  by  the  Finance  Division  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  would  not  prick  your  conscience  any? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  facts  are  absolutely  on  the  paper,  Mr.  Magtee* 
and  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  being  hidden  in  that  matter. 

Mr.'  Magee.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  ideas,  whether  you  would  be 
willing,  in  dealing  with  England,  an  associated  power,  to  effect  an 
adjustment  upon  this  salvage  value  of  less  than  10  per  cent? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  should  like  England  to  know  all  the  facts  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  then  you  would  want  to  deal  with  England 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  dealing  with  England,  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  would  want  to  do  after  you 
had  made  known  the  facts,  what  you  would  want  our  Ciovemment 
to  do  in  dealing  with  an  associated  power  and  ally. 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  ask  my  personal  opinion,  that  is  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  them  deal  fairly  with  all  our  Allies, 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  would  deal  just  as  fairly  and  equitably  with 
England  as  you  would  with  France  or  Italy  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Certainly.  Now,  there  is  a  further  item  here,  Colonel. 
Construction  Seims-Carey,  H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  saw  miU^ 
cost,  $2,395,345.14;  estimated  salvage  value,  $289,000. 

Col.  Stearns..  You  have  heard  my  statements  on  those  salvmge 
values,  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ask  him  for  it  again. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  statement  as  to  this  would  be  the  same  as  to  the 
other? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  I  assume,  is  a  good  ways  from 
reproduction  cost? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  not  having  gotten  out  but  very  little  spmoe 
under  these  governmental  contracts,  I  will  ask  you  what  you  were 
anticipating  getting  out? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  were  anticipating  getting  out  sufficient,  with 
what  the  industry  was  getting  out,  to  make  our  whole  production 
30,000,000  feet  a  month,  as  was  required  by  the  Director  of  Aircnft 
Production. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  that  would  be  practically  1,000,000  feet  a  day. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  when  you  got  under  steam  you  would 
get  out  more  in  six  days  than  the  Government,  assisted  by  the  lum- 
bermen here  in  Washington  and  Oregon  got  out  during  "the  period 
of  a  year  and  seven  months  of  war? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  understand  your  question.    As  I  say 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  my 
question,  and  if  you  can  not  answer  it  say  so.    But  while  I  wmnt  to 
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be  most  fair  with  jou,  Colonel,  and  I  intend  to  be,  yet  I  do  not  want 
to  waste  time,  and  I  only  want  the  questions  answered  that  I  am 
asking  for  iniormation,  and  answered  yes  or  no. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  very  desirous  of  answering  your  questions 
correctly,  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Mag£e.  I  will  give  you  abundant  time  for  any  explanations, 
but  while  I  am  not  familiar  with  these  propositions  as  you  are,  yet 
a -few  minutes  ago,  as  I  recall  it,  you  stated  the  total  amount  of 
spruce  gotten  out  was  173,000,000  feet? 

Col.  Stearns.  One  hundred  and  forty  three  million  feet. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  too  high  myself.  Then  I  will  put  it  five  days, 
if  you  got  out  30,000,000  feet  a  day,  as  I  figure  it,  five  days  would  be 
150,000,000  feet.  That  is  what  is  in  my  mind.  Now,  I  will  ask  you 
this  question:  You  were  anticipating  when  you  got  under  steam 
getting  out  more  spruce  in  five  days  than  the  Government  and  aU 
these  mills  here,  and  experienced  lumbermen  on  the  Pacific  coast  had 
gotten  out  during  the  period  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  wart 

Mr.  Lea.  You  mean  five  months  instead  of  five  days.  You  said 
**days,"  you  mean  "  months." 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  mean  "  we  "  got  out,  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  didn't  say  "  we." 

Col.  Stearns.  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  said  "  you." 

Mr.  Mages.  I  said  the  Government  and  all  the  lumbermen  here, 
and  the  mills  on  tl^  Pacific  coast. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  what 

Mr.  Magee.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  million  feet. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  same  machinery  was  to  continue  in  this  new 
program. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  answer  that  question? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  were  anticipating  getting  out  more  in  five 
days  than  had  been  produced  here  in  all  the  time  that  we  were  in  the 
war? 

Col.  Stearns.  No;  no,  sir.  We  were  anticipating  getting  out 
5,000,000  feet  in  five  days,  and  when  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  the  whole 
industry. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  five  months,  I  mean  to  say,  instead  of  five  days. 
Of  course,  five  months. 

.  Col.  Stearns.  If  you  mean  the  cost  plus  contractors  were,  I  say 
no.  If  you  mean  the  whole  industry,  and  the  contractors  were,  I 
say  that  was  our  program. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  were  anticipating  getting  out  a  total 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  less  than  five  months  more 

Col.  Stearns.  Than  we  had  gotten  out  in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Than  was  produced  here  during  the 

Col.  Stearns.  Previous  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  war.  That  was  a  year 
and  seven  months. 
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Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  better  modify  that  a  little,  becau» 
we  did  not  come  here  until  November,  and  that  143,000,000  com- 
mences in  November  and  runs  around  until  the  following  November. 

Mr.  Magbe.  How  much  would  that  affect? 

Col.  Stearns.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  million  in  that  year, 
and  it  was  our  plan  to  get  more  than  that  in  the  next  5  months. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  built  the  mill  up  here  at  Port  Angeles  to 
take  care  of  the  lumber  which  you  would  get  from  the  Lake  Pleasant 
locality  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  was  a  permanent  mill  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  notice  in  the  introduction  of  the  pamphlet  put 
out  by  the  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation  this  state- 
ment, to  wit : 

The  lumber  Industry  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  west  of  the 
Coast  Range,  has  a  possible  sawing  capacity  of  approximately  3O,O0OjD0O  feK 
per  8- hour  day  of  Douglas  flr,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar.  There  is  no  occaskn 
to  add  anything  relative  to  the  well-known  qualities  of  this  western  lambi*r. 

That  is  right,  is  it? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Magee.  Further : 

The  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  mill  is  conservatively  rated  at  400,000  feet  boanJ 
measure  per  eight-hour  day.  The  Toledo  or  Lincoln  County,  Oreg.,  mill  Is  c^va- 
servatively  Yated  at  250,000  feet  board  measure.  The  addition  of  lh«»p  mo 
mills  to  the  present  sawing  capacity  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  wiU  lDcrH««' 
the  daily  production  capacity  slightly  over  2  per  cent 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  you  would  still  depend  very  largely,  I  assume,  up^m 
the  amount  of  spruce  that  would  be  produced  by  the  hundreds  ol  iaiU> 
on  the  coast  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  my  gracious;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  were  the  important  factors? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  were  the  mills  that  were  functioning? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  were  producing  lumber  instead  of  talking! 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  perfectly  correct;  yes,  sir.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  the  lumbermen  of  this  Northwest. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  say,  they  were  getting  out  the  stuff  that  the  oountrj 
demanded  and  the  Allies  demanded,  and  the  supply  came  from  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  couldn't  get  out 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  right  or  isn't  it — ^yes  or  no? 

Col.  Stearns.  Are  you  talking  about  airplane  lumber  or  all  kinds 
of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  talking  about  airplane  lumber. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  together 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can  include  other  lumber  if  you  want 

Col.  Stearns.  A  certain  amount  of  airplane  stock  was  coming 
from  them,  but  the  finished  airplane  stock  was  not  coming  from  thefn. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Answer  the  question.  They  were  doing  the  bnmt  of 
the  work? 
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Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  were  doing  the  brunt  of  the  work? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  we  were  doing  it  together. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  was  doing  the  greater  part  or  the  brunt  of  the 
work? 

Col.  Stimip^s.  Well,  here  are  the  figures  here,  the  spruce  pro 
duced. 

Mr.  Ma^P.  Yes,  give  us  those  figures.  I  have  been  waiting  a 
long  time  f<^  them. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  outside  mills  shipped  East  66,000,000  of  the 
143,000,000,.  and  the  cut-up  plant  shipped  East  76,000,000  of  the 
143,000,000.  Now  then,  the  outside  mills  were  functioning  right  in 
cooperation  with  the  cut-up  plant.    Instead  of  furnishing 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  instead  of  getting  on  another  dissertation  will 
you  kindly  answer  my  question  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  the  question  you  asked  me,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  answer  it  now.  You  say  that  the  outside 

Col.  Stearns.  It  doesn't  answer  it  in  full,  Mr.  Magee,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  fully  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can  state  anything  you  have  a  mind  to  when  I 
get  through  with  you.  I  am  only  asking  you  to  answer  my  questions, 
if  you  will. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  not  answered  it  in  full,  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  asked  you  how  much  was  produced  at  the  outside 
mills.     Now,  give  me  your  figures. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  outside  mills  produced  66,355,532  feet  of  airplane 
lumber. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is,  of  the  143,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  Of  the  143,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  who  produced  the  balance  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  76,653,529,  being  the  balance  of  the  143,000,000 
plus,  was  shipped  from  the  cut-up  plant. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  the  cut-up  plant,  but  who  produced  it  for  the  cut- 
up  plant? 

(^ol.  Stearns.  The  whole  show,  Mr.  Magee.  It  started  with  the  log- 
ger, the  loggers  did  part  of  it,  and  when  the  loggers  got  through  the 
millmen  set  the  cants. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  wait  a  minute,  I  thought  you  understood  my  ques- 
tion, but  the  trouble  is,  of  course,  I  think  you  are  evading  me  a  little. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  This  thing  is  like  that  [indicating]  and  you 
can  not  separate  any  one  of  the  units. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  only  asking  for  information.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at,  if  I  can,  so  that  we  will  understand  it — ^because  we  have  to 
make^  report  to  the  House. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  explain  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  we  get  before  the  House  we  can  not  depend  on 
hot  air,  because  our  colleagues  will  immediately  question  us,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  some  substantial  evidence  here  upon  which  to  base 
our  report.  When  we  make  a  statement  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  we  have  got  to  stand  behind  our  guns  and  be  able  to  substantiate 
it,  whatever  the  statement  may  be. 

Col.  Stearns.     Here  are  the  figures,  sir. 
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Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  these  things  for.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  now,  is  what  part  of  that  143,000,000  feet  of  spnia 
himber  your  other  three  cost-plus  corporations  produced? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  did  not  produce  lumber,  sir,  they  produce*! 
cants  and  logs. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  they  did  not  produce  any  of  this  spmee  liiiiiber« 
then  that  answers  my  question. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  leaving  us  undor  ft  mis- 
apprehension of  the  cost-plus  operators.  This  was  done  mi  the  cut- 
up  plant  under  Government  operation. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  the  lumber  would  have  to  come  from  taum 
place  to  get  to  the  cut-up  plant? 

Col.  Stearns.  Do  you  mean  the  logs  or  do  you  mean  the  cants! 

Mr.  Magee.  The  logs,  of  course. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  said  lumber,  and  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  and  I  think  you  under- 
stand  

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Is  how  much  of  this  143,000,000  feet  wi^ 
produced  by  the  Warren  Spruce  Co.,  and  the  other  companies! 

Col.  Stearns.  May  I  explain  to  you  how  we  operated  that* 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  can  give  me  those  figures  you  will  answer  the 
question. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can  make  that  clear  to  you  in  a  minute,  if  to» 
will  give  me  permission  to  explain  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can't  you  answer  yes  or  no  ? 

Col,  Stearns.  They  did  not  produce  lumber,  they  produced  he^ 
and  cants. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  they  did  not  produce  anything? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Mr.  Magee^  How  much  of  that  lumber,  or  logs,  or  whatever  went 
into  the  airplane  production  was  produced  by  those  three  co^t- 
plus  contractors? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  produced  logs  and  flitches.  I  can  give  joi 
the  amount  of  logs  and  flitches  they  produced. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  you  have  given  me  the  amount  in  feet  pr» 
duced. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  giving  you  the  amount  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  was  produced.  I  waiit 
the  similar  figures  for  these  three  cost-plus  contractors. 

Col.  Stearns.  Lumber  and  logs  are  different  things.  This  »- 
the  lumber,  part  manufactured  by  the  mills  outside*  and  part  manu 
f  actured  by  the  cut-up  plant  as  1  have  given  the  figures. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  so  small  that  you  really  do  not  want  to  state  it. 
isn't  that  the  fact? 

Col.  Stearns.  No.  sir;  I  am  mighty  proud  of  what  those  men  did. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are?  Then  give  me  the  number  of  millions  of 
feet  that  were  produced  under  those  three  cost-plus  contrecte? 

Col.  Stearns.  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  the  amount  of 

Mr.  Magee.  Read  the  question. 

(Question  repeated.)  * 

Col.  Stearns.  Those  three  cost-plus  contracts — there  were  7,4  per 
cent  of  the  143,000,000— no,  that  is  not  rightr— yes.  7.4  per  cent  of  thi* 
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lumber  shipped  east  was  produced  from  the  raw  material,  the  logs 
and  the  flitches  from  the  cost-plus  operations.  The  rest  of  these  logs 
were  produced  by  the  outside  industry  and  shipped  to  the  mills,  then 
the  mills  cut  these  flitches,  these  cants,  and  sent  them  to  the  cut-up 
plant. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Col.  Stearns.  Let  me  give  you  one  more  step  and  you  will  have 
it  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  No,  I  am  doing  this  questioning,  and  I  think  we  will 
get  it  in  time.  You  say  that  the  outside  mills  produced  66,000,000, 
.wasn't  it,  and  something? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  finished  lumber,  but  that  is  not  the  cants. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  the  143,000,000.  I  do  not  care  how  you  figure  it, 
1  want  to  get  the  percentage  produced  by  the  mills  upon  this  coast^ 
and  the  percentage  of  this  143,000,000  produced  under  these  cost-plus, 
contracts. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  mills  produced  lumber  and  the  contractors 

Sroduced  logs.  Now,  there  is  no  comparison  there.  The  mills  pro- 
uced  66,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  cut-up  plant  produced 
76,000,00  feet  of  lumber.  Now,  that  lumber  was  made  up  from  logs 
that  came  from  the  loggers  and  from  the  cost-plus  operations. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  what  percentage  of  that  came  from  the  cost- 
plus  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  say,  of  this  143,000,000  feet  7.4  per  cent  came  from 
the  raw  material,  that  is,  the  logs  and  flitches  tnat  were  furnished 
by  the  cost-plus  contractors,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  furnished  by  the 
loggers. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  that  answers  my  question.  So  they  furnished 
a  little  less  than  8  per  cent  and  the  loggers  furnished  a  little  more 
than  92  per  cent? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  loggers,  but  you  were 
getting  the  millmen  and  the  loggers  mixed,  and  I  wanted  to  get  that 
straight. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  we  understand.  I  wanted  to  get  the  per- 
centage produced  under  these  cost-plus  contracts  and  the  precentage 
produced  by  the  loggers,  as  you  term  them,  and  that  answers  that 
question. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  spoke  something  yesterday  about  using  the 
soldiers  to  stabilize  labor  conditions. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  a  correct  impression  of  that. 
As  I  understand,  under  those  cost-plus  contracts  the  labor  was  largely 
performed  by  the  soldiers. 

CoL  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  there  any  civilian  labor 

Col.  STSAttNa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Employed  under  the  cost-plus  con- 
tracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  percentage  would  you  say  was  civilian,  say  ia 
the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract? 

^  Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Sawyer  could  give  you  more  definite  informa- 
tion. I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  many  civilians  they  had.  I; 
blow  they  had  approximately  4,000  soldiers. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  how  many  civilians  they  hadt 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  didn't  have  4,000  civilians,  did  they! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  the  number  of  civilians  was  t 
small  percentage 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  so  very  small. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Of  the  total  number  of  workers! 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  very  small.  It  varied  from  time  to  time  with 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  Maj.  Sawyer  give  us  that  percentage  under  each, 
of  these  cost-plus  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir.  He  can  give  it  for  his.  The  other  super- 
visors  

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  and  the 
House  I  assume  is  very  much  interested  in  this  proposition.  I  want 
to  know  whether,  as  a  proposition  generally  speaking,  the  work  wu 
performed  bv  the  soldiers  under  these  cost-plus  contracts,  rather  than 
by  civilians? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can't  differentiate,  because  they  both  did  it. 
There  were  more,  a  gi-eat  deal  more  soldiers  than  civilians — thetv  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  the  percentage  varied  very  much,  and  it 
varied  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  can  give  the  figures  under  each  of  these  cost-pla^ 
contracts,  in  that  respect? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  supervisors  could  give  it  closer,  probably,  than 
anyone. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  prepare  a  statement  and  submit  it  to  the  t-om- 
mittee,  showing  that  fact? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  do  it,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  cause  it  to  be  done. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  you  said  something  about  taxes — income  taxes. 
and  excess  profit  taxes,  paid  by  the  Siems-Carey-Kerfwiugh  Corpora- 
tion. Now,  those  taxes  which  they  paid  were  taxes  which  even- 
person,  firm,  and  corporation  in  the  United  States,  earning  sufficient 
motley  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  wouldlie  snbjert 
to,  Were  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  the 

Mr.  Magee.  Oh,  just  answer  that  question. 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  were 

Col.  Stearns.  Because 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  the  point  is  here,  now:  This  law,  which  Coogresp 
passed,  applies  to  every  individual  and  every  firm  and  every  corpora- 
tion doing  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
income  taxes  and  excess-profit  taxes,  doesn't  it? 
Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Applied  to  me,  applied  to  you. 
Col.  Stearns.  Not  the  80  per  cent  doesn^ 
Mr.  Magee.  If  you  earn  enough  money  it  would,  wouldn't  it? 
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Col.  Steabns.  If  the  capital  stock  were  in  the  right  class. 

Mr.  Maqee.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  anybody ;  it  would 
apply  to  everybody  doing  business  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  if  you  made  a  contract,  or  I  made  a  contract,  or 
anybody  else  made  a  contract,  and  he  earned  money  enough,  the  earn- 
ing would  be  subject  to  the  exactions  of  the  law 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Enacted  by  Congresa  So  you  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  exempting  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  corporation  from  income 
taxes,  or  excess-profit  taxes,  would  youf 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  no  man. 

Mr.  Magee.  And,  of  course,  the  law  was  enacted,  I  think,  in  the 
fall  of  1916 — or  was  it  1917  ?  Well,  whenever  it  was,  I  say  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  any  person  or  corporation  entering  into  a  contract 
would  enter  into  the  contract  with  knowledge  that  ne  would  have  to 
pay  an  income  tax,  or  an  excess-profit  tax,  provided  his  income  was 
sufficient  to  pay  the  tax? 

Col.  Stearns.  Certainly  would. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  his  profits  were  sufficient  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law — ^that  is  right,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  make  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  there  is  nothing  to  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.    I  don't  contend  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  that  answers  it.  If  you  still  think  there  is  some- 
thing to  it,  hang  to  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  about  the  soldiers  stabilizing  conditions.  The 
mills  that  were  functioning  on  the  coast,  I  assume,  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  labor  conditions? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Don't  you  think  that  a  few  soldiers,  a  handful  of  sol- 
diers, four  or  five  soldiers,  at  one  of  these  legging  camps  or  places 
where  there  was  trouble,  would  have  had  a  very  mollifying  and  sta- 
bilizing effect  upon  conditions  where  they  were? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  they  would  have  had  a  mollifying  effect,  but 
I  don't  tiiink  they  would  have  had  as  mollifying  effect  as  the  pro- 
gram we  inaugurated  had. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  of  these  places,  that  a  few 
of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  in  uniform  and  with  their  guns  and  cartridge 
belts  filled,  in  time  of  war — at  anyone  of  these  places,  just  a  handful 
of  them,  would  have  had  a  very  decided  effect  in  stabilizing  con- 
ditions?   Answer  it  "Yes"  or  "No."    I  don't  care  which  you  say. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  can't  answer  it,  say  so. 

Col.  Stearns.  1  have  answered  that  way.  You  want  my  answer, 
not  yours.    Now,  my  answer  is  just  as  I  have  given  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can't  you  answer  it  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  answer  that  question  "  Yes  or  "  No." 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can't  answer  it  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  can't  answer  that  question  "  Yes "  or  "  No,"  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  conditions. 
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Mr.  Magee.  If  you  can't  answer  that  question  "  Yes**  or  "No,' 
why,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  One  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  ask  him  some  Questions. 
I  don't  remember  whether  you  gave  us  the  figures  on  the  total  amount 
of  spruce  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  yesterday,  that  is  growing.  I 
want  the  total  stumpage,  total  spruce  stumpage  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.    We  haven't  the  figures  here.    Have  you  got  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  we  have  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  my  recollection  that  something  was  said  about  it 

Mr.  Lea.  He  promised  to  produce  it. 
.  Mr.  Frear.  I  think  he  has  probably  got  that.     [Col.  Steams  re- 
ferred to  document.] 

Mr.  Frear.  What  page  is  that  which  you  have? 

Col.  Stearns.  Page  8 : 

Character  and  distribution  of  the  lumber  cut  of  Washington  and  Orep*. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  isn't  it  I  asked  for  the  stumpa^  the  apoont 
of  spruce  that  is  growing,  according  to  the  cruises,  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.    I  have  seen  that. 

Col.  Stearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  asked  for  it  yesterday.  If  you  haven't  it  here,  tU 
right. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  the  information  that  he  yesterday  promised 
to  deliver  at  Portland. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  didn't  know  that  that  was 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir;  I  haven't  got  it.    I  thought  I  had  it, 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  will  get  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  entered  into  any  contracts,  recently,  in  it- 

?:ard  to  the  sale  of  logs  that  are  upon  the  right-of-way  of  the  Siems- 
Jarey-Kerbaugh  Corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  recently? 

Col.  Stearns.  What? 

Mr.  Frear.  How  recently  was  the  contract  made? 

Col.  Stearns.  About  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  whom? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Erickson. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  that  contract  provide,  do  you  know,  in  p»- 
eral  terms? 

Col.  Stearns.  In  a  general  way,  yes,  sir.  The  contract  provides 
for  the  removal  and  sale  of  the  logs  over  a  certain  length  of  Uie  r«d 

Mr.  Frear.  That  belong  to  the  Grovemment? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  the  main  feature  of  the 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else,  what  other  terms  in  the  contract,  regarding 
his  own  logging,  regarding  his  own  logs,  his  own  timber? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  is  to  remove  them,  he  is  to  remove  that  stuff  ircn 
that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  in  that  contract  that  refers  to  hi* 
own  stumpage  and  his  right  to  remove  by  this  road  ^^^  i 
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Col.  Stearns.  On  application  to  our  office,  I  believe,  sir,  we  can 
make  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Don't  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not,  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  that  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  asking  for  all  the  details,  I  am  asking  for  a 
simple  answer  to  that  question.  What  does  that  contract  provide  in 
regard  to  Erickson's  own  timber  along  that  right-of-way? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Frear.  Outside  of  that 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  terms  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  what  you  know. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  told  you  in  general  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know,  in  general. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  contract  will  be  at  your  disposal  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  the  answer  of  what  you  know  in  general. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  told  you  what  I  Imow  in  general. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  haven't  told  a  word  excepting  that  it  generally 
provided — in  what  respect? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  I  approved  of  that  contract  after  looking  it 
over.  It  has  been  some  time.  There  have  been  a  great  many  figures 
going  through  my  head  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Don't  talk  that  way.  Just  give  an  answer  "  Yes  "  or 
"  No."  Do  vou  know  anything  about  that  contract,  whether  it  refers 
to  Erickson's  own  private  stumpage? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  recall  now  whether  it  referred  to  that,  now^ 
or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  in  it  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  recall,  I  say. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  have  you  made  any  contracts  with  any  private 
individual,  over  a  Government  road,  for  the  carrying  of  their  private 
stumpage ;  if  so,  why  and  how  and  by  what  authority?  • 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes ;  we  have  a  contract  for  the  removal  of  stumpage 
purchased  by  loggers  on  the  Nemah  Railroad;  we  are  leasing  the 
road  for  that  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  To-day? 

Col.  Stearns.  To-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  Government  stumpage? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  on  Government  stimipage.  You  said  on  private 
stumpage. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  you  asked  for  our  authority. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  the  authority  for  that  is  that  this  is  a  cor- 
poration,  and  when  we  consider  it  proper 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  the  War  Department  given  you  any  authority  to 
permit  Erickson  to  remove  his  timber  along  this  Kerbaugh  line  of 
road? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  War  Department  has  given  us  authority  to 
make  contracts  concerning  those  properties. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  kinds  of  contracts  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  All  kinds  of  contracts  concerning  the  properties 
which  the  corporation  owns.  That  is,  a  State  corporation;  wc  are 
working  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  on  tiiat;  we  are 
working  on  more  important  Government  matters 

Mr.  Frear.  Strike  out  that ;  that  is  not  responsive.  This  is  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  and  it  is  Government  money  that  functions  it. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  have  given  contracts  to  private  individuals,  a^ 
I  understand,  for  the  use  of  these  public  roads,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  own  logging ;  is  that  right  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  true  in  that  case  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  case  with  the  Erickson  logging,  isn't  it? 
He  is  cutting  the  logs  out  there  now,  his  own  timber,  isn't  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  believe  that  is  the  case  there.  It  certainly  is  the 
case  on  the  Nemah  road;  we  have  very  good  contracts  with  those 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  presume  a  good  contract.  Has  any  other  log£:er  pK 
a  right  to  cut  logs  and  ship  them  on  this  Siems-Carev-Kerbau^  line? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  will  make  arrangements  if  anybody  wants  to  use 
that  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  an  answer.  I  asked  you  if  any  other  com- 
pany did  have. 

Col.  Stearns.  They  haven't  now.  I  said  we  would  gladly  mike 
arrangements  if  they  want  that  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  authority  is  all  vested  in  vou,  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Vested  in  me  and  my  board  of  <firectors,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  is  your  board  of  directors? 

Col.  Stearns,  That  is  on  the  minutes,  on  the  record.  Do  you  ctre 
to  have  me  go  over  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  who  the  board  of  directors  were  that  passed  <>n 
the  contract  to  give  Erickson  the  right  to  log  there,  and  I  assume  that 
the  minutes  afterwards  can  be  prodiiced  to  show  the  authority  which 
was  granted  unless  you  did  it  all  individually. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  did  it  individuallv,  m- 
whether  the  board  did  that  particular  one.  I  would  like  to  lo^ik 
that  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  You  don't  wait  for  the  board  to  act  in  matten* 
of  this  kind,  do  you,  necessarily? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  on  a  routine  matter,  where  it  is  ob\nou.slv  f*-r 
the  benefit  of  the  Government,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Strike  the  last  of  that  out — ^"  where  obviously  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government."  I  want  answers  that  are  responsive. 
and  strictly  those,  as  nearly  as  we  can  come  to  them. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  want  to  give  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  truth  as  you  view  it;  but  what  we  want  is  tt 
answer  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  or  sulDstantially  that. 

You  have  made  contracts  and  assumed  the  power  without  any 
special  authority,  individually,  to  give  to  anyone  you  see  fit  the  rijrbi 
to  log  on  a  Government  road,  or  to  refuse  anyone  you  see  6t  tiie 
right  to  log  on  a  Government  road,  and  you  assumed  it  all  your»lf 

Col.  Ste.\rns.  No.    Corporation  roads,  not  Government  roaAs. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  consider  you  are  the  head  of  a  corporation,  al*'* 
that  is  maintained  bv  the  United  States  Government*  do  vouf 
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Col.  Stearns.  I  consider  that,  and  that  road  that  is  to  be  operated 
is  under  my  jurisdiction  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  consider  that  you  are  more  important,  or  that  you 
have  more  authority  in  this  than  the  War  Department,  do  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  is  over  "you,  then  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Director  of  the  Aircraft  Production  is  the  officer 
who  votes  the  stock,  and  I  consult  or  defer  to  his  desires  when  he 
makes  them  known,  or  on  important  questions  I  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  taken  up  any  of  these  matters  with  him  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  not.  I  didn't  consider  them  sufficiently  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  all  these  matters,  just  like  the  adjustment 
of  soldiers'  w^ages,  just  like  the  determination  of  the  allotment  of 
soldiers,  you  decided  for  yourself,  did  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did,  certainly. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  glad  to  fix  the  authority.  And  your  previous 
experience  in  liunbering  and  in  railroading  and  all  was  what  before 
you  came  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  have  that  on  the  record,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  it,  anything? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Never  had  any.    When  did  Mr.  Disque  leave? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  left  along  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  statement  was  made  February  15.  He  left  s 
month  afterward. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  was  made  by  whom  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  comptroller. 

Mr;  Frear.  Who  is  the  comptroller? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Campbell — C.  C.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  is  in  Po^tla^d. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  he  now  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sii. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  it  after  he  prepared  the  figures? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  whether  he  prepared  this  here  or  in 
Washington.  Anyway,  I  believe  those  figures  were  made,  sent  right 
on,  or  taken,  or  were  prepared  there. 

Mr.  Fbear.  By  whom? 

Col.  Stearns.  By  Mr.  Campbell,  who  prepared  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Didn't  your  organization,  in  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
bince,  give  it  any  consideration? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  is  our  comptroller. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  that  is  not  an  answer.  Just  answer  that  ques- 
tion "  Yes  "  or  "No." 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  they  gave  it  consideration. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  me  what  consideration  they  ^ave. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  done  before  my  time,  sir ;  I  don^t  know ;  it 
wa^n^  my  duty  at  that  particular  .time  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  it  was  done  before  your  time. 

Col.  S'rasARNs.  February  15  is  the  date.  '' 
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Mr.  Frear.  February  15,  1919.  Weren't  you  in  Portland  at  that 
time? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  was,  but  not  in  charge  of  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Weren't  you  a  close  adviser,  on  all  occasions,  of  Mr. 
Disque,  as  you  said? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  on  every  single  matter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  ever  advised  with  in  regard  to  these  esti- 
mates? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  No? 

Col.  Stearns.  Let's  see — ^no,  I  don^t  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Disque  was  here  at  that  time,  in  charge,  was  he  noit 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  he  was  in  Portland  when  that  was  sent;  I 
am  notpositive. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  very  important  agreement  or  understanding, 
not  for  a  comptroller  or  clerk  to  get  out,  out  for  this  great  corpora- 
tion of  which  you  are  the  head  to-day,  and  he  was  Uie  head  then. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  which  the  basis  was  to  be  made  of  settlement  with 
foreign  Governments. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  nothing  on  record  in  toot 
offioe  in  regard  to  this  statement  that  was  gotten  out  by  this  clerk  ! 

Col.  Steabks.  You  may  perhaps  find  something  more.  It  was  not 
given  out  by  a  clerk;  it  was  given  out  by  an  officer  of  the  corpormtioii. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  is  a  clerk,  isn't  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  he  is  an  officer  of  the  corporation^  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors,  the  comptroller  of  the  corporation^  and 
the  man  who  is  supposed  to  do  work  of  that  nature, 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  on  an  important  matter  of  this  kind,  which  coq- 
cems  foreign  Governments,  your  corporation  presumed  to  let  him 
decide  this  question  without  any  action  on  your  part? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  was  all  handled,  as  I  sa^,  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  were  associated  with  Disque  at  this  tiniet 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  his  right-hand  man,  weren't  you  I 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  for  that  kind  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wasn't  Eamen  associated  with  him? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Eamen  was  the  man  who  sat  on  a  board  and  gave  con* 
tracts  to  another  member  of  the  board,  according  to  the  q^*^**^  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  didn't  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  What? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  sat  on  the  board  of  control,  in  Michigan,  and  kc 
contracts  to  another  member  of  the  board,  as  I  read  here  yesterday 
into  the  record,  didn't  he? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  If  the  record  slates 
that^  it  may  be  the  case.   I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Frear.  Eamen  was  advising  with  Disque  at  this  time, 
not? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Maj.  Eamen  was  haie 
or  not 
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Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  here  then,  besides  you  and  Disque? 

Col.  Steabns.  Oh,  most  of  the  old  organization  was  here.  Some 
had  gone. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  isn't  it,  or  if  you  don't  want 
to  admit  it  you  need  not,  but  isn't  it  lair  to  assume  that  your  cor- 
poration did  take  sqme  action  on  this  particular  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  neglected  to  bflfer  Exhibit  "  G." 

Mr.  Frear.  I  offer  that  in  evidence. 

(Document  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  "  G,"  Steams,  August 
21,1919.) 

Mr.  Frear.  This  executive  officer  in  your  corporation,  whom  you 
say  is  not  a  clerk,  did  he  make  the  estimates,  an  examination  of  the 
various  assets  and  property  belonging  to  the  corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  he  arrived  at  it. 
As  I  have  stated,  it  was  before  I  came  into  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  before  you  came  into  the  control,  but  you  were 
the  close  adviser  of  Disque  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  know  who  Col.  Disque  advised  with  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let's  find  out.  Who  was  your  commission — ^this  board 
of  directors,  at  that  time?  You  answered  quickly  enough  to  the 
counsel — ^to  Mr.  Lea;  answer  me.    Who  was  it?    I  have  asked  twice. 

Col.  Stearns.  Who  were  on  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  was  Mr.  Ladd  and  Mr.  Donovan. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Ladd,  of  Portland? 

Col.  Stearns.  Portland. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Bellingham. 

Col.  Stearns.  Bellingham.  I  think  at  that  time  Mr.  Mark  Reed, 
of  Shelton;  Mr.  Bevis,  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  think  Mr. 
Famen  was  on  the  board  of  directors  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  was  present? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  present.  I  think  he 
was,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  he  was. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  Gen.  Disque  and  myself.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all.    When  did  you  first  see  this  statement? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  don't  recollect  exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  never  saw  this  statement,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  is,  until  yesterday,  did  they,  until  it  was  brought  out  by  your 
examination? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  never  have — I  don't  recall  exactly — what,  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  this,  although  it  was 
requested,  as  you  will  find  in  the  questions  at  Washington. 

I  am  reading  now  on  page  3.  The  total  property  accounts  reach 
$23,285,581.     The  estimated  value — salvage  value — found  by  your 
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executive  officer  or  clerk,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  was  $3,908,000.  The 
first  item  consists  of  land  and  timber  lands,  in  which  the  estimatetl 
salvage  value  is  practically  the  same  as  the  timber.  The  haula|re 
equipment  is  25  per  cent  of  the  salvage  value.  The  donkey-engine 
equipment,  of  $1,475,000,  is  put  at  20  per  cent,  $295,000.  The  railroad 
equipment — ^that  means  locomotives,  cars  and  so  on,  I  assume, 
doesn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Reached  $651,933,  of  which  20  per  cent 
is  $130,000.  That  is,  that  had — ^the  railroad  equipment  in  that  short 
time  that  had  been  used  had  diminished,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, 80  per  cent;  that  is  right,  is  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  means  the  market  possibly  had 
diminished  for  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  market  you  estimate  had  diminished  80  per  cent? 

Col.  Stearns.  For  that  stuff  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  the  railroad  equipment — ^that  is,  the  rails,  etc, 
of  $1,000,000,  had  diminished  to  $250,000 ;  that  is,  that  had  diminisheii 
75  per  cent  at  that  time,  had  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Frear,  that  that  is  an  estimate 
made  at  that  time.  I  don't  say  that  those  were  depreciated  at  that 
time.    That  was  an  estimate  of  what  that  depreciation  might  be* 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  it  was  an  estimate  made  at  that  time,  that 
inside  of  three  months,  or  thereabouts,  or  four  months  this  property 
had  depreciated  75  per  cent,  that  is,  the  railroad  equipment 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  figures  here,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  will  you  come  here  and  correct  them,  then  f 

Col.  Stearns.  The  estimated  salvage  value.  That  is  not  necessmrilj 
an  estimated  depreciation.  That  simply  means  that  could  we  have 
gotten — ^that  we  estimate  that  at  that  time  we  could  not  have  gotten 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  that  the  same? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  You  stated — an  article  depreciates  in  value 
when  it  is  so  worn  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  may  depreciate  in  value  because  you  have  only  one 
possible  purchaser;  that  is  true,  isn't  it?  It  is  a  depreciation  purely. 
As  an  accountant  yourself,  as  a  scholar  yourself,  as  one  who  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "depreciation,''  doesn't  that  mean  that  it 
depreciated  from  a  million  dollars  down  to  $250,000! 

Col.  Stearns.  Under  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  possible  interpretation. 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let's  see  where  you  distinguish? 

Col.  Stearns.  But  you  speak  of 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  it  is  depreciation  in 
intrinsic  worth,  or  in  market  value. 

Mr.  Frear.  No,  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  depreciation  in 
value. 

Mr.  Lea,  That  is  the  only  distinction  he  makes. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  dollars  and  cents  either  way,  in  figures. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  is  dollars  and  cents. 
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Mr.  Frbar.  Marine  equipment  $85,000  you  have  got  down  to 
$20,000.  Tools  and  appliances  of  $600,000  were  down  to  10  per  cent  5 
that  is  they  had  depreciated  so  far  as  their  salvage  value  is  concerned 
90  per  cent  inside  of  three  or  four  months. 

(Jol.  Stearns.  As  so  estimated  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Furniture  and  fixtures  $354,000  had  diminished  80  per- 
cent and  were  carried  at  $71,000.  Railroad  construction  of 
$8,742,100 — ^there  is  no  estimated  percentage  but  it  is  put  down  at 
$750,000,  which  is  approximately  8  per  cent,  is  it  not?  That  is,  it 
had  depreciated  about  92  per  cent  so  far  as  its  salvage  value  is  con- 
cerned inside  of  three  months,  is  that  right? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  the  estimate — ^the  low  estimate  made  at 
that  time  at  what  possibly  might  occur. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  general  construction  of  $69,000 — ^nothing  appears 
in  that  estimating  value.  There  is  nothing  there.  General  coix- 
struction — that  is  wiped  out. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  $191,000  in  district  construction — ^that  is  wiped  out 
nothing  shown.  Camp  construction  $1,083,932,  that  is  wiped  out — - 
nothing  in  the  next  column.  Construction,  overhead,  salaries  and 
so  forth,  that  is  $322,265 — ^nothing  there.  Construction  of  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  sawmill  $2,395,345.  That  is  more  than  we  were 
talking  of  yesterday  in  the  estimates. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  the  estimate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  marked  here  as  the  cost. 

Col.  Stearns.  Estimated  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  estimate,  or  estimated  salvage  at  all,  but 
that  is  cost. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  cost  will  not  be  determined  until  final  settle- 
ment with  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  is  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  but  the  cost  of  the  mill  will  be  determined.  That 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  your  settlement  with  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh,  does  it,  when  it  is  a  question  of  dollars  that  is  gone  into, 
the  mill? 

Col.  Stearns.  When  the  exact  number  of  dollars  that  has  gon6  into, 
that  mill  is  determined.    It  was  not  determined  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  man  that  has  got  the  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  the  cost  of  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  saw- 
mill.   That  looks  as  though  it  were  a  definite  figure. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  have  a  definite 
figure.    That  is  the  best  figure  obtainable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  down  to  the  exact  cents  which  that  cost  figured 
at  at  that  time.    Was  that  the  cost  of  the  mill  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  estimated  cost  at  that  time,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  they  figure  the  14  cents  as  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,300,000  project.   I  will  ask  the  comptroller  how  he  did  that. 

Then  you  do  not  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  must  have  had  the  exact  figures. 

Col.  Stearns.  No  ;  he  could  not  have  had  the  exact  figures  at  that 
time. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  mill  proposition  figured,  at  10  per  cent,  $239,000; 
that  is,' that  figured  90  per  cent  depreciation — part  of  itr— inside  of 
about  60  days,  was  it  not,  that  mill  over  here?  It  was  built  in  about 
90  days,  was  it  not,  and  90  per  cent  depreciation  figured  here;  is  that 
right? 

Col.  Stearns.  Under  your  statement 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  under  the  statement  here ;  not  under  my  statement, 
but  under  the  statement  here.    Do  you  want  the  committee  to  see  it ! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  that  the  truth  here  that  there  is  90  per  cent  de- 
preciation figured  from  the  value? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  consider  lack  of  purchasers  as  depreciation 
value,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  that  90  per  cent  was  provided  that  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  did  not  take  the  mill  which  was  one  of  the  indnce- 
ments  of  their  contract.  Construction  Vancouver  cut-up,  $1,073,031. 
That  is  right  across  from  Portland,  and  that  is  figured  as  the  sal- 
vage value  of  $100,000. 

-  Col.  Stearns.  You  see  that  is  on  the  Government  reservation  and 
can  not  be  sold  as  an  outside  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  difference.  I  am  asking  whether  it  can  he 
sold  as  an  outside  plant  or  not.  To-morrow  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
Congress  can  sell  it,  can't  they  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  you  want  to  sell  the  whole  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  that  this  estimate  is  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  corporation  and  you  will  get  a  salvage  of  from  1  down 
to  9  per  cent.  That  is  your  estimate,  that  there  was  91  per  cent  loss 
in  this  estimated  salvage  value. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Construction  of  the  Toledo  mill.  Do  I  undei-stand  you 
corrected  me  yesterday  on  that  ?  I  thought  it  was  over  $800,000,  and 
it  is  $985,487.  It  lacks  $14,000  and  something  of  being  $l,000.0ft). 
This  is  put  in  at  $200,000.  That  is  a  depreciation  of  about  80  per  cent, 
is  it  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  construction  of  the  Vancouver  warehouse  i- 
$21,000.    There  is  nothing  put  opposite  that;  why  not? 

Col.  Steakns.  The  Vancouver  warehouse? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  mill.  It  can  noc 
be  disposed  of  unless  the  ground  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  Don't  you  own  the  ground? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Government  does,  Mr.  Frear,  but  we  donH  esti- 
mate that  the  Government  will  sell  that  valuable  post 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see  your  point  there.  Supplies  on  hand  $2,400,790: 
that  is  33  per  cent,  about  $80,000.  Stumpage  rights,  $26^16.  That 
has  no  estimated  salvage  value.   What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  It  means  payments  for  stumpage.  There  wiD  be  w 
salvage  return — ^nothing  to  sell. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  asked  for  this  report? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  the  British  were  very  anxious  *a  rotb 
a  settlement  right  away. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  not  the  question.  Who  asked  for  this  report' 
Answer  the  question. 
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Col.  Stearns.  The  British  representative.  I  do  not  know  his 
name. 

Mr.  Freak.  Did  he  ask  you  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  department  at  Washington  ask  you  for  this? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  why  didn't  you  say  so?  It  was  not  the  British 
representative,  it  was  the  department  at  Washington  that  asked  you 
for  this. 

Col.  Stearns.  They  acted  as  a  go-between  only. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  the  ones  that  asked  you  for  this  report. 

Col.  Stearics,  les,  they  were  the  ones  that  sent  the  wire,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  understand  a  lot  of  things.  But  it  is  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  that  sent  this  request  to  your  corporation,  the 
(corporation  of  which  you  are  the  head,  for  this  statement. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  all  of  these  communi- 
cations are  signed  by  Gen.  Menoher. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  furnished  Gen.  Menoher  in  order  to  do  so. 
What  did  he  want  it  fori 

Col.  Stearns.  In  order  to  make  a  settlement  that  time  with  the 
British. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  this  statement  was  sent  from  here  to  Gen. 
Menoher? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Frear.  On  which  you  based  your  settlement  with  England? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  France? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Italy  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No;  that  is  the  basis  for  England  only.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  others  will  use  that  or  not.  It  was  sent  through 
for  Enrfand. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  French  and 
Italians  will  settle  on  the  same  basis. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  in  all  probability  they 
will  settle  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  willing  to  accept  your  amendment  on  the  basis 
of  $23,000,000,  with  a  loss  of  practically  90  per  cent.  This  settlement 
was  made  with  England. 

Col.  Stearns.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  saying  yesterday  to  this  committ.ee  that 
you  proposed  to  get  the  approximate  value  of  these  properties. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  approximate  reproduction  value. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  think  that  was  honest  and  square  with  the 
government  we  are  doing  business  with. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do;  because  at  that  time  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  any  closer  estimate  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh.  true !  But  what  happened  in  all  the  months  since 
when  you  had  taken  money  from  England  ?  Is  that  honest  ?  Didn't 
you  know  about  these  things  being  done? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  don't  know  what  the  outcome  of  this  thing 
will  be,  because  we  do  not  know  yet  what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
our  property,  and  our  salvagable  assets  to  this  day  are  not  yet  up  to 
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where  they  are  in  that  report.  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  junk 
this  whole  thing.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  right  now  in  selling  these  properties. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unquestionably.  But  you  were  speaJcing  yesterday 
about  the  minimum  loss,  the  small  loss  to  this  Government  because 
we  had  saddled  onto  England  $64,000,000,  based  on  this  report 

Col.  Stearns.  I  take  exception  to  that  remark.  We  have  not 
saddled  onto  England  anything  that  we  have  the  facts  on  concerning 
now,  and  we  do  not  know  yet  what  our  salvagable  assets  of  this  cor- 
poration are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  this  committee  you  said  yesterday  that  you  ex- 
pected to  get  the  approximate  reproduction  value. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  if  you  will  read  in  the  record  you  will  find 
I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  care  to  read  the  record.  I  ask  you,  did  you 
say  that ;  yes  or  no  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  said  I  expected  to.  I  saiJ 
I  would  hold  them  tor  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  hold  them  for  that,  and  yet  hei-e  is  *  state- 
ment as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  with  England  and  which  you 
know  is  only  10  per  cent. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  would  rather  see  those  railroads  and  thoa»  real 
properties  scrapped  or  burned  or  thrown  out  than  given  U>  any 
private  operator  at  a  great  big  sacrifice  to  the  Government  I  do 
not  know  ^^et  to  this  day  whether  we  are  going  to  get  one  penny  out 
of  those  things.    They  may  yet  have  to  be  absolutely  scrapped. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  all  of  your  experience  in  the  past  year  in  the  com- 
mercial life  handling  $26,000,000  you  are  unable  to  determine! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  let  us  see.  Here  is  the  position  you  placed  this 
Government  in.  Has  the  War  Department  indorsed  this?  Ha^'e 
they  made  a  settlement  on  this  basis? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  understand  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  the  Secretary  of  War  know  about  this  statement! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  the  position  you  have  placed  the  Government 
in  in  dealing  with  foreign  govermnents,  is  it  not,  that  you  have 
figured  10  per  cent  on  some  of  the  most  important  securities  held 
here,  and  England  with  her  eyes  closed.  We  are  holding  all  the 
cards.  England  has  made  her  settlement  upon  that  basis.  We  ar? 
playing  with  loaded  dice,  aren't  we? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  The  cards  are  absolutelv  on 
the  table.  The  records  are  open  to  England  or  France  or  anybody 
else  to  come  in  here  and  see  exactly  what  it  is  and  to  see  exactly  'where 
they  are.  We  do  not  know  vet  whether  we  are  going  to  salvage  our 
properties,  and  it  looks  to-day  as  if  our  salvagable  assets  were  not 
going  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  if  these  real  properties  are 
not  sold. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  make  a  very  long  argumentative  siat^nent  each 
time.    Has  England  sent  anyone  over  here  to  go  over  your  bool&! 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  they  find? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  loiow. 
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Mr.  Frear.  When  were  they  here? 

Col.  Stearns.  A  Capt.  Thompson  was  here  for  several  weeks.  I 
think  it  was  just  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr,  Frear.  Who  was  he  sent  by? 

Col.  Stearns.  By  the  British  commission  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  he  a  British  officer? 

Col.  Stearns.  YeS. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  make  any  inquiries  of  you? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  they  or  of  what  general  character? 

Col.  Stearns.  He  came  out  here  for  information  concerning  our 
operations,  and  I  instructed  my  assistant  to  see  that  he  was  given  all 
the  information  he  desired. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  what 
he  ascertained  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  went  through  your 
books  here  to  ascertain  about  these  contracts? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  quite  sure  he  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  talk  with  anyone  else  about  what  he  said? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  saw  him  in  all  of  the  various  offices  from  time  to 
time  getting  information,  but  what  he  got  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  go  through  the  books,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  saw  him  with  books. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  have  any  accountant  with  him  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  would  probably  take  a  good  many  accountants  to  go 
through  this  thing  in  an  intelligible  way  in  order  to  make  a  basis  for 
the  settlement,  wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.  We  had  that  matter  fairly  well  fixed  so 
that  he  could  have  gotten  the  general  facts  on  the  situation  quite 
easily. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  committee  has  been  unable  to  get  this  statement 
until  yesterday,  and  I  asked  for  it  way  back  in  May  or  June. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  record  of  such  a  request. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  request  was  made  from  Gen.  Menoher's  wanting  to 
know  the  value  of  tangible  assets. 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have  given  several  reports  to  Gen.  Menoher;  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  one  you  call  for  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  if  we,  as  a  Government,  get  out  of  this  what 
you  seem  to  think  we  ought  to  get,  and  which  we  concede  ought  to 
be  gotten  if  possible,  Great  Britain  has  been  cheated,  not  intention- 
ally, I  won't  say  that,  but  we  have  taken  advantage  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  extent  of  how  many  millions  dollars,  depending  upon  how 
much  this  salvage  brings  out  of  this  $23,000,000? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  care  whether  you  object  or  not.  I  am  asking 
whether  it  is  so  or  not. 
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Cpl.  Stearns.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  so,  because  if  these  assets  are  sold 
they  get  more.  I  would'  be  very  glad  to  see  our  Grovemmcnt  con- 
tribute  

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  the  question.  Has  it  erer  been  brought  to 
your  attention  before  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  That  matter  is 
absolutely  up  to  the  Finance  Division  in  Washington  to  settle,  and 
not  to  this  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  called  their  attention  to  this  fact: 
that  this  was  only  10  per  cent,  where  you  were  standing  out  to  sell 
these  things  for  100  per  cent  ?  Have  you  said  to  the  Finance  Divi- 
sion that  you  did  not  intend  to  sell  these  properties  unless  they  were 
sold  at  their  approximate  reproduction  value? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  figure  is  made  public. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  asking:  you  yes  or  no;  did  you? 

Col.  Searns.  No  ;  Mr.  Frear,  if  you  want  the  proof  of  these  thin^ 
I  can  not  give  it  all  in  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that.  But  every  time  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion you  begin  with  an  argument  or  prefix  or  other  supplementary 
statements.  If  you  have  got  any  statement  to  make  of  vonr  own 
knowledge,  not  what  your  dreams  are  or  what  you  understand  about 
Gen.  Disque,  you  may  state  it.  He  passed  upon  this,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  because  he  was  the  officer  in  control  at  that  time.  If  you 
have  got  anything  that  you  know  yourself,  not  what  you  surmi^^e 
or  what  you  individually  are  willing  to  give  Great  Britain — ^vou  can 
not  give  anything  nor  can  this  committee  ffive  anvthing.  Now.  if 
we  have  covered  this  question  and  you  know  of  any  particnlar 
statement  tell  it  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  this. 

Col.  Stearns.  Supposing  we  shonld  sell  these  properties  and  crt 
a  return  for  them,  I  as  the  head  of  this  corporation  would  be  very 
glad 

Mr.  Frear.  Strike  that  out,  because  that  has  not  crot  anything  to 
do  with  what  we  are  trying  to  c:et  at,  what  he  is  willing  to  do.  His 
willingness  cuts  no  figure  at  all.^ 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  does  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  apprehend  you  think  so,  but  it  cuts  no  figure  as  a 
matter  of  law  or  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  are  talking:  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  which  vou  have  no  relation  or  no  connection  f« 
far  as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lea.  T  want  to  make  a  statement  here.  I  submit,  a  whiV 
aero  you  called  in  ouestion  the  motive  of  this  witness  in  reference  tr» 
these  questions.  Now  he  wants  to  give  his  reasons  as  to  wbnt  >* 
thinks  would  be  right  in  the  pettlement  with  England,  a»»d  I  think 
it  perfectly  proper  that  he  be  permitted  to  state  his  feelinip?  in  re- 
gard to  that  matter.  And  T  want  to  make  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection. T  have  no  power  to  control  the  hearings  of  this  committee, 
and  I  want  to  repudiate  and  disapprove  of  the  manner  In  whi^'k 
this  investigation  is  conducted.  I  think  it  is  outrageon<5  th«t  th^ 
Bepresentatives  of  the  ^reat  American  Concrress  of  the  TTnited  St«tf« 
should  come  here  and  pursue  these  browbeating  and  in^snlliaf 
methods  in  questioning  a  witness  who  bv  his  manner  show<?  thiit  h^ 
is  a  gentleman  endeavoring  to  tell  the  truth.    I  shall,  if  this  method 
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of  examination  and  conducting  this  investigation  continues,  go  to 
the  Congress  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  denounce  with  all  the 
vehemence  I  possess  what  I  deem  to  be  an  outrage. 

Mr.  Freab«  When  this  committee  was  first  organized  it  was  or- 
ganized by  unanimous  vote  of  Congress.  Every  Democrat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  voted  for  that  report.  When  the  appointments 
came  on  this  committee  to  the  chairman  he  at  first  refused  to  take 
it  from  the  Speaker.  On  the  day  before  the  first  witness  was  called 
the  chairman  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker, 
because  of  interference  that  was  promised  in  the  conduct  of  the' 
investigation.  This  the  Speaker  refused  to  accept.  The  chairman 
then  stated  that  there  would  be  no  eflTort  to  cover  up  anything  in 
this  investigation  from  start  to  finish  or  he  would  have  no  connection 
with  it.  One  of  the  first  witnesses  called  before  the  committee  was 
Homer  Cummings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  committee, 
a  man  who  had  slandered  the  committee,  including  its  Democratic 
member,  by  claiming  that  this  was  a  junket,  and  that  we  were  going 
about  as  a  smelling  committee  to  find  out  things  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  real  inquiry,  and  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation 
by  the  committee  he  promised  us  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee,  he  would  continue  those  tactics  from  that 
lime  on.  One  Democratic  member  was  placed  upon  this  committee  of 
three  members,  as  is  the  usual  course  in  every  House  committee. 
Every  witness  of  any  importance  that  member  of  this  committee  has 
cross-examined — something  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  any 
investigation  with  which  I  have  had  connection,  governmental  or 
otherwise.  He  has  cross-examined  sometimes  for  an  hour  and  two 
hours  witnesses  in  the  House  investigation.  We  have  been  sent  here  at 
the  request  of  the  House  and  of  Judge  Hughes,  personally,  and  as 
recommended  by  his  report.  In  the  Hughes  investigation  the  At- 
torney General  sat  at  his  elbow  and  never  a  question  did  he  ask. 
In  the  Thomas  subcommittee  Senate  investigation  never  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  efforts  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this  hearing.  From 
the  start  there  has  been  a  purpose  to  cover  up,  and  for  one  this 
member  does  not  propose  to  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  Your  methods  are  not  directed 
to  elicit  the  facts.  The  disposition  is  to  brow-beat  the  witness  and 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  give  the  facts.  It  is  your  methods  of 
examination  that  have  forced  me  to  cross-examine  witnesses.  I  am 
here  to  do  my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  remain  in  silence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  permit 
this  sort  of  examination.  I  am  willing  to  go  all  the  way  with  you  if 
you  are  going  after  the  facts  and  give  the  witness  a  fair  chance.  This 
witness  is  a  man  who  is  apparently  an  honest  man  and  I  wish  him  to 
be  given  the  right  to  tell  the  facts  and  I  will  give  you  every  aid  in 
my  power. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  of  the  member  of  the  committee  that  has 
just  been  offered  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  answers  which  have 
come  to  us  from  this  hostile  witness,  judged  from  the  standard  of 
adverse  or  hostile  witnesses.  The  witness  s  first  proposition  to  this 
committee  was  that  we  must  swear  all  witnesses.  That  is  the  proced- 
ui'e  uniformly  adopted,  but  as  he  comes  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Disque 
with  that  request,  according  to  the  testimony.    His  next  proposition 
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was  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  formal  statement,  and  he  insisted  upon 
it,  and  objected  in  the  record  to  its  disallowance,  notwithsUwding  tnat 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  other  very  able  men  and  high  officials  have 
been  brought  before  this  committee  and  their  testimony  has  been 
taken.  When  we  have  endeavored  to  elicit  from  this  witness  a  -y«" 
or  "  no  "  answer  he  has  gone  off  into  the  realms  of  eulogies  ami  of 
micertainty.  His  own  judgment  and  his  own  personality  has  alway- 
been  thrown  into  these  answers,  which  isvery  unusual  and  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  facts.  That  ha> 
.  been  evidenced  more  than  anything  else  by  the  replies  that  came  to  ihr- 
member  of  this  committee  at  my  right,  Mr.  Magee. 

He  tried  to  keep  the  witness  down  to  the  record  in  his  answere 
and  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  necessary  to  ask  fir 
"  yes "  or  "  no "  or  definite  answers,  and  to  get  those'  answers  if 
possible,  or  this  committee  will  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  lanJ 
when  making  its  report.  This  committee  is  going  to  get  those  fact- 
or it  is  going  out  of  business.  The  committee  is  going  to  get  thes* 
facts,  and  if  we  can  not  get  them  here  we  must  try  to  get  them  el?^ 
where.  We  are  going  to  undertake  this  no  matter  where  it  strik?-. 
We  intend  to  try  to  get  the  facts.  We  are  not  here  to  cover  anything 
up.  If  so,  my  resignation  will  go  back  to-morrow.  When  it  come- 
to  appearing  in  the  House,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  take  the  floor 
with  any  member  of  this  committee  or  otherwise  and  show  on  that 
floor  wKat  has  occurred  up  to  the  present  time  and  what  will  occur 
hereafter.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  occurs.  We  are  after  th* 
facts  and  are  going  to  try  to  get  them.  This  is  between  the  Deint>- 
cratic  member  of  the  committee  and  myself  and  does  not  relate  :o 
the  witness. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  remarks  of  the  distingaishr-* 
gentleman  from  California  were  aimed  at  my  examination  of  the  w  r- 
ness  in  any  way,  I  want  to  except  upon  the  ground  that  I  feel  i!:«: 
they  are  entirely  unjustified  and  unwarranted;  that  so  far  as  I  ax 
concerned,  in  my  examination  of  witnesses  I  shall  try  to  get  direc; 
answers  of  yes  or  no  or  information  from  the  witness  and  will  n*< 
permit  in  any  case  the  witness  to  enter  upon  a  dissertation  insteail *f 
answering  tlie  question ;  that  I  had  assumed  that  as  far  as  I  am  ci*n- 
cerned  I  had  been  courteous  to  the  witness;  I  tried  to  be,  and  I  haT.- 
always  tried  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  every  per^*t 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  and  I  shall  continue  in  n:t 
further  work  on  this  committee  along  the  same  lines  that  I  ha^- 
followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  without  fear  ••: 
favor  from  any  Democrat  or  any  Republican  or  anv  other  person.  I 
propose,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  do  my  duty  disinterestedly  ar.ii 
wholly  in  the  public  interest  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  elicit  all  tb^ 
facts  in  this  matter  and  to  present  them  to  the  House,  as  we  hiw 
been  directed  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  testified  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  out  of 
pocket  over  $12,000,000  in  substance.    It  that  right? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  witness  in  regard  to  an? 
question  of  judgment  or  as  to  figures,  and  he  can  correct  them.  The 
only  question  is  to  hold  him  down  to  our  subject.  That  is  baseJ 
upon  this  payment  of  Great  Britain  of  $14,000,000. 
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Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 
*  Mr.  Freak.  But  if  we  should  find  out  that  the  production  is  not 
going  to  be  so  great  that  will  have  to  be  paid  back. 

'Col.  Stearns.  I  would  like  to  see  them  paid  back  some.  It  will 
not  amount  to  very  much  of  a  payment. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  $20,000,000  involved. 

Col.  Stearns.  No.  You  are  talking  now  about  valuation  of  the 
real  properties. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  real  properties  amount  to  a  small  amount  of 
the  $20,000,000;  $20,005,000  is  the  cost,  and  there  are  some  construc- 
tion items,  but  beyond  that  the  others  run  to  $3,908,000  of  salvage, 
leaving  nearly  $17,000,000  or  $18,000,000  in  round  numbers.  Part 
of  that  is  going  to  average  better  than  those  figures? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  not  think  so? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  believe  it  will  be  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Judging  from  the  sales  you  have  made,  judging  from 
the  bids  you  are  getting,  now,  if  it  does  is  not  the  honorable  thing 
for  us  to  do  as  a  Government— and  I  know  what  your  answer  is  going, 
to  be — is  it  not  the  honorable  thing  for  us  as  a  Government  to  say 
immediately  to  these  other  Governments  that  they  had  the  loss  here 
and  they  had  to  depend  upon  us  for  the  airplane  supply  and  they  had 
the  erecting  and  equipment  of  the  plants  made 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  because  you  sav  you  had  no  definite  information,  but 
that  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  he  done,  and  must  be  done. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  so;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  said  this  settlement  was  executed  under  protest. 
Why  under  protest,  this  settlement  here? 

Ool.  Stearns.  Because  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  fair 
enough  estimate  at  the  time. 

^  Mr.  Frear.  You  were  in  a  position  sufficiently  close  to  have  made 
settlements  with  Great  Britain? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  we  were  not  estimating,  even  widely,  what 
return  we  were  going  to  get  on  our  properties,  because  the  stuff  had 
not  yet  been  all  concentrated  and  we  had  not  started  our  sales  and 
did  not  know  what  we  were  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  this  occurred  five  montlis  after  Great  Britain  made 
her  settlement  upon  this  basis  and  she  could  not  have  had  any  re- 
course on  the  judflinent  made  by  our  Government? 

Col.  Stearns.  She  can  not  have  any  for  some  time,  because  we 
have  not  yet  exceeded  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  matter  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Magee.  You  stated  that  the  cut-up  plant  at  Vancouver  cut  76,000,000 
feet,  while  all  the  other  mills  only  cut  56,000,000. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  facts  on  this.  The  way  this 
thing  operated  was  the  mills  cut  flitches  or  sawn  cants  for  the  cut-up 
plant,  and  the  cut-up  plants  manufactured  them  into  approximate 
dimension  lumber  and  sent  that  out.  Also  these  mills,  m  addition 
to  the  sawn  cants  that  they  were  cutting,  cut  up  some  dimension 
lumber  themselves,  so  that  the  dimension  lumber  which  was  shipped 
east  amounted  to  143,000,000  feet.  Sixty-six  million  of  the  dimension 
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lumber  went  from  outside  mills  and  76,000,000  went  from  the  cut- 
up  plant. 

Mr.  Fbear.  But  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  at  all  as  given  before. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  bear  witness  that  I  tried  desperately  here  to  teU 
those  facts  to  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  cut-up  plants  simply  used  the  flitches  and  cants 
brought  in  from  the  other  mills? 

Col.  Stearns.  From  the  other  mills,  and  from  the  private  riveis. 
the  little  men  who  were  riving,  and  from  cost-plus  operations.  It 
covered  them  all  in  together. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  of  course  you  mean  to  say  that  the  66,000.000 
feet  is  all  the  credit  that  goes  to  the  outside? 

Col.  Stearns.  Absolutdfy,  Mr.  Frear;  we're  not  trying  to  take  anj 
credit  from  these  mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  These  other  mills,  according  to  the  statement  of  your 
own  report,  can  cut  3,000,000  feet  a  day.  Now  it  would  only  tab 
22  days  to  cut  that  amount? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  are  not  cutting  just  lumber,  but  airpltne 
lumber. 

Mr.  Frear,  Oh,  yes,  but  you  were  in  a  position  to  oomnumdeer 
every  mill,  and  they  were  cutting  airplane  lumber  before  you  got 
in  tne  business. 

Col.  Stearns.  You  know  the  percentage  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  True,  but  we  all  learned  by  that,  and  these  lumbermf: 
men  and  loggers  could  learn  as  rapidly — ^these  men  who  had  been  in 
the  business  from  birth — as  you  could  who  came  out  here. 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  the  men  who  taught  us  those  things 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  continually  improving. 

Col.  Stearns.  In  our  cut-up  plants  we  learned  from  their  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  these  mills  could  cut  3,000,000  feet  a  day,  and  in 
22  days  they  could  have  cut  that  amount  by  using  all  those  mills! 

Col.  Stearns.  I  contend  our  operations  were  nearly  doubled  \^ 
efficiency  by  the  construction  of  these  mills.  You  see  the  others  aw 
scattered  among  so  many  mills.  You  can  not  concentrate  and  get  tbe 
same  efficiency  in  manufacture  with  mills  scattered  aU  over  the 
country  that  you  can  by  concentrating  your  plant  there.  We  hid  to 
be  trained,  and  men  wno  were  especially  interested  in  the  indostrr 
were  trained  and  those  men  had  to  train  others,  and  those  others. 

Mr.  Frear.  Surely  that  is  always  the  way  in  any  line  of  business. 

Col.  Stearns.  And  if  the  Vancouver  plant  was  nothing  else  it  wi« 
a  great  school  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  said  that  you  gave  all  the  people  who  wanted  help 
such  help  as  you  deemed  necessary  and  you  tried  to  determine  accord- 
ing to  your  own  judgment  which  were  the  ones  that  needed  it  acconl- 
ing  to  the  basis  of  production,  or,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lea's  question, 
according  to  what  they  were  likely  to  produce? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  gave  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  24-honr  serv- 
ice, did  you  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  give  that  service  to  any  other  concern  in  the 
country? 
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Col.  Stearns,  No,  sir.  Our  answer  is  obvious;  that  operation  had 
to  get  going  to  get  that  stuff  out  or  our  own  production  would  have 
dropped  off. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  production  would  have  dropped  off  notwith- 
standing all  these  loggers  were  asking  to  help  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  helping  to  their  utmost.  ^ 

Mr.  Frear.  Thev  were? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  called  on  every  logger  to  give  us  everything  he 
could. 

Mr.  Frear,  But  you  gave  4,000  men  to  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  t 
Why  did  you  not  give  those  4,000  men  to  the  different  loggers  that 
asked  to  help? 

Col.  Stearns.  Because  that  operation  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
spruce  that  we  were  trying  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  Could  not  the  Goodyear  people  and  the 
Merrill  &  Eing  people,  and  could  not  some  local  loggers  who  have 
been  in  the  busmess  for  a  lifetime  have  done  that  instead  of  going  to 
this  New  York  concern  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  have  no  record  that  we  did  not  give  the  Goodyear 
people  and  the  Merrill  &  Eing  people  all  the  help  they  asked  for  in 
the  way  of  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Disque  and  others  that  the  local  loggers  were  not  given 
the  same  consideration  as  those  who  came  from  outside?  Yes  or  no. 
Do  you  know  that  that  they  were  not  given  tiie  same  consideration 
that  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  got,  as  shown  by  the  Ray  report? 

Col.  Stearns.  You  mean  in  furnishing  soldiers? 

Mr.  Frear.  All  kinds  of  priorities,  solaiers  and  everything  else. 

Col.  Stearns.  The  soldiers  were  furnished  to  the  operations,  not 
to  the  owner  of  *the  operations.  They  were  furnished  to  the  most 
important  operation  as  far  as  the  Government  requirements  were  con- 
cerned, according  to  our  best  judgment,  not  according  to  the  owner 
of  the  operation  or  to  the  operator.  Personalities  did  not  enter  into 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Fmjar.  Seims-Carey  were  the  only  people  that  had  soldierp 
for  24  hours  and  operated  three  shifts  a  day? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  lots  of  mills  that  were  running  straight 
along. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  giving  them  soldiers? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  all  soldiers,  but  we  gave  soldiers  for  extra  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Willapa  Lumber  Co.,  and  there  were  several 
others. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  shifts  did  they  have? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  they  had  two ;  perhaps  three. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  did  you  give  them? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  think  it  was  probably  around  160. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  gave  4,000  to  this  other  concern? 

Col.  Stearns.  One  was  a  great  bi^  operation  in  the  woods  for  lum- 
ber and  milling  and  railroad  operations,  and  the  other  was  for  saw- 
mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  little  bit  of  a  thing? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  a  little  bit  of  a  thing;  they  were  very  important 
in  their  way,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 
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Mr.  Frbar.  They  all  needed  help  if  they  were  going  to  increase 
your  operations;  they  needed  labor? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  very  few  that  came  to  us  that  we  did  not 
give  all  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  Because  I  was  the  man  that  was  giving  out  ti^OBB 
troops  and  I  know  where  those  men  went. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  men  who  will  go  on  this  stand  who  make  the 
statement  that  they  could  not  get  in  touch  with  your  department  in  a 
year.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  the  only  man,  that  they  were  to 
hunt  you  up? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  did  not  need  to  hunt  me  up.  All  they  needed 
to  do  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  would  settle  them  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  would  have  been  given  a  prompt  investigation. 

Mr.  Frear.  An  then  what? 

Col.  Stearns.  If  the  status  of  their  operation  had  warranted  it 
they  would  have  been  given  the  help. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  judgment  was  to  determine?  Have  you  had  any 
washouts? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  Where? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  had  some  washouts  down  on  Qninault  and  on 
the  Northern  road. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  abouts  on  the  Northern  road  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  some  bad  slides  at  various  places  along 
the  road.    I  did  not  go  out  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  recently  was  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  just  cleared  up  about  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  two  weeks  ago? 

Col.  Stearns.  Approximately  so,  a  little  over  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  where,  or  how  many  slides,  or  what 
proportion  they  were.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Seims-Carey-Kcr- 
baugh  road. 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  we  had  men  a  month  or  six  weeks  dealing 
those  slides,  having  those  roads  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your  bridges  there! 

Col.  Stearnes.  Yes,  we  have  had  trouble  with  bridges.  The  last 
time  I  was  over  there — I  think  one  bridge  was  settling. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  any  bridges  been  washed  out? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes;  that  was  not  quite  washed  out,  but  it  was  un- 
steady. 

Mr.  Frear.  Only  one  bridge? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  the  only  one  I  happened  to  know  about 
There  may  have  been  slight  troubles  with  others,  but  not  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Every  logging  road  and  other  roads  meet  with  more 
or  less  trouble,  do  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  natural.  We  know  that  at  the  Panama  Canal 
they  have  hardly  gotten  on  a  working  basis  yet  with  all  the  work 
they  have  done  down  there.  But  you  were  speaking  about  the  ques- 
tion of  instruction;  they  have  learned  how  to  care  for  slides  t\ 
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Panama,  and  that  is  what  your  people  are  trying  to  learn  here  upon 
the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  road,  as  well  as  other  roads? 

CoL  Stearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  any  thing .  about  the  Quinault  opera- 
tions? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  this,  that  it  was  our  effort  to  get  into  the 
Quinault  Indian  Reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  was  our 
plan  to  log  that  reservation,  put  logs  in  the  lake  and  tow  them  down 
to  the  near  end  of  the  lake  and  put  them  on  the  railroad  that  we 
were  to  prolong  to  that  point.  ' 

Mr.  J^AR.  I  have  some  letters  here  and  copies  of  the  answers. 
They  are  not  the  original,  but  they  came  from  Congressman  Albert 
Johnson's  files^  and  they  are  subject  to  vertification,  and  I  just  want 
to  read  tiiem  into  the  record  because  they  are  brief  and  they  have 
a  bearing  on  this  subject.    I  will  introduce  these  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  were  marked  "  Exhibit  H  for  identi- 
fication, August  21, 1919,"  and  are  as  follows:) 

Welsh  &  Welsh, 
Raymond,  WasKj  November  SO,  1917, 
Hod.  Albert  Johnson, 
Member  of  CongreaSy 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Johnson  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Donovan  called  on  me  the  other  day  and  sug- 
l^ested  a  matter  whereby  the  Government  could  acquire  an  abundance  of  aero- 
plane spruce  for  immediate  use,  and  after  Ustening  to  his  suggestion  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  considerable  merit  in  it.    It  is  this : 

The  Quinault  Reservation,  which  commences  about  l.mile  north  of  Moclips, 
is  covered  with  spruce  timber.  This  land,  as  I  understand  it,  can  not  be  sold 
by  the  Indians  for  several  years  yet,  but  the  Indians  are  all  anxious  to  sell  at 
any  reasonable  price,  if  the  law  permitted  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Donovan  suggested 
that  an  act  be  passed  permitting  the  Indians  to  sell  this  timber  to  the  Govern- 
ment, receiving  therefor  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  The  price  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  a  man  who  has  had  years  and  years  of  experience  in  logging, 
and,  as  you  probably  remember,  was  manager  of  the  Sunset  Timber  Co.  and 
the  Pacific  &  Eastern  Ry.  Co.  for  several  years,  and  is  absolutely  responsible 
in  every  way,  and  he  tells  me  that  this  timber  could  be  gotten  out  in  the  very 
near  future,  as  it  would  only  require  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Mocllps 
for  a  distance  of  about  1  mile  in  order  to  reach  the  timber. 

Whether  or  not  this  can  be  worked  out,  you  know  better  than  me,  but  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mabtin  C.  Welsh. 


Degembeb  7,  1917. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Geobge  O.  Squieb, 

Chief  Signal  Officer, 

United  States  War  Department, 
Dear  Gen.  Squieb  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  Martin 
C.  Welsh,  Esq.,  of  Raymond,  Wash.,  who  refers  to  the  practicability  of  utilizing 
certain  spruce  timber  owned  by  the  Quinault  Indians  for  airplane  purposes. 

I  shall  be  under  obligations  If  you  will  give  Mr.  Welsh's  suggestions  considera- 
tion and  advise  me,  at  your  convenience,  with  reference  to  the  steps  to  be  taken. 
It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  splendid 
quality  and  large  quantity  of  spruce  timber  on  the  Quinault  Indian  Reservation. 
I  know,  also,  that  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  timber.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  you  regarding  the  matter  should  you  deem  a  conference 
advisable. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
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Decembeb  7/1917. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Meritt, 

Assistant  Commissioner, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Deab  Mb.  Meritt  :  The  Inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Martin  C.  Wrfsh,  Esq., 
of  Raymond,  Wash.,  calls  to  attention  a  matter  concerning  which  yon  and  I 
have  conferred  a  number  of  times. 

I  should  appreciate  an  expression  from  you,  giving  the  views  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  regarding  the  practicability  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Donovan  and  tendered  by  Mr.  Welsh. 
Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 


Decekber  12,  1917. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  The  office  has  your  letter  of  December  7.  1917,  tnas- 
mittlng  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  November  30,  1917,  from  Mr.  Martin  C.  Welsh,  of 
Raymond,  Wash.,  regarding  the  cutting  of  spruce  timber  from  the  Qninault 
Reservation. 

Recently  the  question  of  an  immediate  sale  of  this  timber  was  taken  up  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  man  will  arrive  at  Quinault  the  present  month  for  an 
examination  of  a  prospective  sale  area.  There  is  no  need  for  further  leicisla- 
tion.  An  existing  act  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  timber  from  Indian  land.^ 
within  the  reservation,  and  an  offering  will  probably  be  made  early  in  the  ye^r 
1918. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Merfit. 
Assistant  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson, 

House  of  Representatives. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Washitigtony  D.  C,  Augttst  2,  i9rj. 
Hon.  James  A.  Frear, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  CJolleague:  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  made  of  me  yestenlay. 
permit  me  to  say  that  prior  to  the  middle  of  June,  1918,  I  made  numeroitf 
statements  to  those  In  charge  of  the  spruce  production  for  the  Army  ( at  b«>9i<l- 
quarters  here  in  Washington)  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  buildlns  north 
from  Hoquiam  into  the  forest  reserve  rather  than  west  from  Port  AnffeU"s  t«» 
the  standing  timber  in  western  Clallam  County.  I  undertook  to  interest  th^ 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  was  informed  that  about  $5,000,000  wa»  beins 
pledged  by  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

I  made  efforts  in  December,  1917,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  spruce  on  tbe 
Great  Quinault  Indian  Reservation. 

I  have  considerable  correspondence  in  my  office  concerning  this  matter  whi^-h 
may  be  of  interest  to  you: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spruce  Investigating  Committee  will  gain  the 
greatest  amount  of  first-hand  information  by  investigating  the  great  r«|»">''^ 
belt  of  the  Northwest  headquarters  for  which  are  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.  I  am 
informed  that  Col.  Disque  and  others,  when  they  first  undertook  the  govem- 
mental  production  of  spruce  desired  to  do  their  work  at  a  considerable  il!«- 
tance  from  this  headquarters  but  were  finally  obliged  to  center  their  wUn 
activities  there. 

Yours,  cordially. 

Albert  Johnsh^x. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  if  anything  you  did  to  de- 
velop the  spruce  of  which  those  letters  spoke,  the  large  quantity  in 
the  Quinault  Reservation? 

Col.  Si'EARNs.  We  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Alex  Polsoiu  a 
logger  of  Grays  Harbor,  to  extend  his  road  to  the  southern  end  of 
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the  lake,  in  order  to  get  that  timber  which  would  be  cut  into  Quin- 
ault  and  raft  it  down  the  lake. 
Mr.  Frear.  At  what  time  did  you  make  that  arrangement? 
Col.  Stearns.  Very  early,  almost  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  which  you  read. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  November  30,  1917.    How  much  timber  was 
ever  brought  out  from  there? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  believe  any  came  out  from  that  reservation. 
I  do  not  think  that  road  came  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  expiration  of  all  those  months,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  to  November,  1918,  they  never  were  able  to  get  the  railroad 
up  there  at  the  Quinault  Reservation? 
Col.  Stearns.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  two  men. 
Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  the  first  man? 

Col.  Stearns.  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  later  as  it  was  not 
going  fast  enough  we  removed  him  and  put  in  Mr.  Grammer,  whom 
I  spoke  about  yesterday.. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  mileage? 
Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  10  miles? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  was. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  did  you  give  him  to  help  in  that  oper- 
ation? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  gave  them,  I  believe,  all  they  asked  for.  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  volunteer  any  men? 

Col.  Stearns.  Oh,  yes ;  we  told  them  we  would  furnish  the  men. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  was  important  in  order  to  get  into  the  reservation 
where  there  was  a  good  stand  of  spruce  up  to  the  road  of  the  Lake 
road? 
Col.  Stearns.  It  was  very  important. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  yet  in  a  whole  year  you  were  not  able  to  get  up 
there? 
Col.  Stearns.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  get  the  expense  account  of  that  railroad 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  expenses. 
Col.  Stearns.  I  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whatever  data  is  wanted  that  we  do  not  have  here  we 
would  like  to  get  in  order  to  have  correct  information,  and  if  it 
would  take  up  your  time  in  getting  it  down  here  for  us  you  can 
furnish  it  later. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  this  Erickson  contract  were  operations  being 
continued? 

Col.  Stearns.  Only  until  those  logs  on  the  right  of  way  were  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  the  taking  of  lumber  from  his  run  or  land 
controlled  by  him  and  getting  it  toward  the  market  by  the  use  of 
this  Government  railroad  extending  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake 
Pleasant 
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Col.  Steakns.  That  can  be  canceled  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  wait  a  moment.  I  would  respectfully  request 
that  you  listen  to  my  question,  and  I  do  not  ask  these  auestion  without 
purpose,  and  they  are  solely  for  information,  and  tnen  answer  the 
q[uestion  one  way  or  the  other ;  yes  or  no,  or  say  you  can  not  answer 
it,  and  then  we  will  get  along  rapidly  here  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  time.  Now  the  question  I  put,  and  I  will  repeat  it,  is  whether 
operations  are  being  now  continued  under  this  Erickson  contract,  if 
you  know? 

Col.  Stearns.  Are  being  continued  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  now  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  are  going  on  now,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understood  you  to  testify,  you  said  that  this 
contract  received  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir,  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  (continuing)  of  the  corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  said  I  was  not  sure  whether  that  contract  had  been 
or  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  did  authorize  this  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  submitted  the 
proposition  to  the  board  of  directors  or  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  were  informed  about  the  contract,  but  whether 
it  was  read  to  them 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  answer  this,  please,  Colonel;  whether  you 
know  whether  you  submitted  this  contract  to  the  board  of  director 
of  the  United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  whether  I  did  or  not 

Mr.  Magee.  In  authorizing  this  contract  did  you  get  the  opinion 
of  a  competent  attorney  as  to  your  authority,  or  the  authoritv  of 
the  corporation,  to  enter  into  such  a  contract? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  for  your  own  pro- 
tection as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  other  parties  that  may 
be  interested,  that  before  proceeding  with  this  contract  you  get  the 
opinion  of  a  competent  attorney  as  to  the  authority  of  either  your- 
self or  the  corporation  to  enter  into  it.  From  the  information  st 
hand  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  authority  does  not  exist, 
either  in  you  or  in  the  corporation. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.26  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.^ 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  oVlock 
p.  m. 

TESTIKONT  OF  UEITT.  COL.  CITTHBEET  POWELL  SIEASIS- 

Continued. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  I  am  just  goin^  to  ask  you  a  (question  con- 
cerning which  it  is  not  very  material  whether  you  have  informatioEu 
but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  some  testimony  in  the  recori 
You  are  familiar  with  the  Kay  Investigation  that  was  held  out 
here? 
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Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  only  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  only  the  result.  Well,  it  is  not  very  important, 
but  I  wish  to  read  from  allegation  No.  6  taken  from  set  five  of  the 
Kay  Eeport,  which  was  handed  to  me  by  the  War  Department,  and 
a  brief  statement  in  connection  with  it.  The  allegation  made  by 
the  Howes  telegram,  which  was  sent,  as  you  may  know,  by  an  intelli- 
gent officer  of  the  Army,  a  major,  to  the  Department  was  to  the 
effect — ^I  will  read  this  part  of  the  allegation,  referring  to  the  Ker* 
baugh  road: 

This  road,  according  to  Kerbaugh,  has  cost  about  $12,000,000  and  taps  no 
spruce  until  it  travels  over  40  miles,  which  brings  it  into  the  holdings  of 
Liaceys  and  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co. 

That  is  just  a  part  of  the  telegram  that  he  sent.  Based  on  the 
entire  telegram  the  War  Department  ordered  an  investigation,  and 
Maj.  Kay  conducted  that  investigation.  Bef erring  to  this  allega- 
tion which  I  have  just  read  his  finding  is,  as  he  says :  "  SubstantiiQly 
true,  but  of  no  significance." 

This  statement  of  cost,  according  to  Lieut.  Kerrigan,  is  based 
upon  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kerbaugh  to  a  manager  of  the 
Washington  Hotel,  Seattle.  The  road  actually  cost  about  $3,800,000. 
The  same  contractor,  however,  spent  at  least  $3,600,000  more  in 
other  Government  operations  in  the  same  county.    Had  the  work 

gme  on  they  probably  would  have  spent  more  than  $25,000,000. 
owever,  the  statement  has  no  significance. 

The  statement  that  the  road  taps  no  spruce  until  it  travels  40  miles  is  prac- 
tically true.  This  railroad  Is  38  miles  long  and  connects  the  main  line  of  the 
Mllwauee  Railroad  with  a  large  stand  of  spruce  near  Lake  Pleasant.  No  one 
denies  this  allegation,  but  the  decision  to  build  this  road  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  .arrived  at  as  the  most  feasible  method  of  bringing  out  300,000,000 
feet  of  desirable  spruce. 

He  then  quotes  exhibits,  etc. 
He  then  continues : 

No  one  questions  the  value  of  this  stand  of  spruce  and  the  desirability  of 
tapping  it.  The  only  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Government  officials  in  the  actual  location  of  the  railroad  to  reach  this  spruce 
was  justified.    In  this  connection.  Gen.  Dlsque  states  as  follows. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  statement  into  the  record  that  I 
read  it  at  this  time. 

We  had  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Union  Pacific  go  over  that  (the  decision  as  to  the 
most  feasible  route),  and  Mr.  Caliber,  who  laid  out  the  Canadian  Pacific,  go 
over  It,  and  had  Maj.  Welch  (the  S.  P.  D.  chief  engineer),  and  I  personally 
have  gone  over  all  the  routes  up  there  In  Clallam  County.  The  Siems-Carey 
contract  to  build  the  railroad  was  closed  in  Washington  with  the  provision  that 
the  exact  route  would  be  determined  by  me  before  they  began  operations,  be- 
cause, in  Washington,  Mr.  Byron,  president  of  the  Milwaukee,  put  a  doubt  In 
my  mind  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  going  ahead  the  way  we  had  planned  before 
we  went  to  Washington,  so  we  left  it  open  and  came  out  here  again  and  went 
over  those  lines  and  then  had  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  attended  by  Mr.  Erllng, 
of  the  Milwaukee,  and  his  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Roberts,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  Mr.  Oaliber,  who  had  located  the  Canadian  Pacific,  another  man 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Carey,  and  myself. 

Who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee,  do  you  know,  of 
whom  he  speaks? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  of  whom  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  says : 

We  spent  the  evening  listening  to  the  different  arguments  and  then  I  decided 
to  build  it  via  Lake  Pleasant,  and  that  decision  was  concurred  in  by  every  one 
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In  allegation  No.  7  there  is  a  brief  statement  that  I  wish  to  insert; 
that  is,  in  reference  to  the  charge  made  in  the  Howes  telegram,  which 
he  puts  first,  and  then  the  explanation. 

The  allegation  is : 

Slems-Carey.  Kerbaugh  built  $2,000,000  mill  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash^  while 
lumbermen  contend  it  was  unnecessary  and  useless  without  building  of  $l,000,uOO 
breakwater  on  sound.    No  spruce  yet  milled  from  this  project    •    •    •. 

Also  built  mill  at  other  end  of  railroad  costing  about  $1,000,000,  and  no  sproce 
has  been  milled  from  this. 

These  two  mills  were  built  on  cost-plus  contracts  at  Government  expeom 
♦     ♦     ♦.     (Excerpt  from  Howes's  telegram.) 

They  were  built,  as  I  understand  it,  under  that  $25,000,000  spruce 
production  contract.    His  finding  is : 

Statements  only  partially  correct;  inference  unfounded. 

These  mills  were  being  built  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense  and  doC  tt 
Government  expense,  as  claimed.  The  contractor  therefore  had  a  perfect  rigfat 
to  locate  them  any  place  he  saw  fit,  as  they  would  be  his  property.  However, 
there  was  a  cancellation  provision  in  the  contract  which  provided  that  if  the 
contractor  was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  contract,  that  is,  to  deliver  250,0001.000 
feet  of  lumber,  the  Government  would  reim.burse  him  for  all  of  his  expenditures, 
plus  7  per  cent,  and  take  over  the  properties  and  equipment 

The  result  of  this  was  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed  these  miUs  becaoie 
the  property  of  the  Government. 

The  statement  that  these  mills  produced  no  spruce  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  has  no  significance,  as  it  wasn^t  anticipated  that  they  would  prodncp 
any  spruce  until  late  December.  All  of  the  operations  were  up  to  schedule  when 
the  work  was  stopped. 

In  this  connection  he  continues : 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  states  as  follows,  in  Exhibit  F :  "  Aj 
to  whether  the  mill  built  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  by  Siems-Carey  Co.  under 
their  contract  Avith  the  Government  was  unnecessary  and  useless,  competent 
persons  should  investigate  and  report.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  abso^ 
lutely  necessary,  and  had  to  be  done  if  we  were  to  get  the  spruce  that  woaM 
have  been  required  if  the  war  had  not  ended  as  early  as  it  did.  One  of  the 
largest  sawmills  in  the  world  is  located  at  Port  Angeles,  and  Siems-Carey  tried 
to  buy  it,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  reasonable  price." 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts! 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  continues: 

No  spruce  has  been  produced  from  any  of  these  operations,  as  it  was  all  de- 
pendent on  the  building  of  the  railroad,  which  was  completed  about  the  time  ot 

the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Allegation  No.  8  reads  from  the  Howes  telegram : 

And  (mills)  are  so  located  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads  which  have  bwn 
built,  these  men  will  be  able  to  control  lumber  industry,  and  Carey  coatends 
they  are  in  the  game  to  stay     •     ♦     •.     (Excerpt  from  Howes's  telegram.) 

Finding:  Of  no  significance  from  the  Government  standpoint. 

The  Siems,  Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  contract  for'  spruce  gave  them  the  of»tJ«io 
of  buying  up  these  operations  at  an  appraised  value  within  30  days  after  tb^ 
work  stopped. 

The  30  days  have  expired,  and  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  optlosL 
These  properties  will  now  be  disposed  of,  after  public  advertising  and  bidding 
open  to  all. 

See  also  Mr.  Ryan's  letter,  Exhibit  F,  page  3,  which  reads  in  part  as  foUoir*: 

This  is  an  extract  from  Evan's  letter: 

The  continuing  in  the  lumber  business  was,  I  believe,  the  chief  iDcentlTe  In 
their  making  the  contract,  and  never  disguised,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Siems-Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Co.  having  failed  to  take  adMintage  of  thfir 
option  to  retain  these  proi)erties,  the  properties  are  now  to  be  disposed  of  only 
after  public  advertising  and  bidding  open  to  everyone. 
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There  is  one  more  allegation,  allegation  No.  10,  taken  from  the 
Howes  telegram : 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  railroads  are  attempting  to  dominate 
lumber  industry  of  Northwest  at  Government  expense  and  in  collusion  with 
Government  officials  and  Army  officers.  Indications  of  huge  graft  in  large 
transactions.  The  continued  investigation  of  which  will  involve  large  people 
and  calls  for  commission  of  great  power.  Any  further  work  we  might  do  at 
present  might  jeopardize  the  larger  investigation  which  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  these  contentions.  This  situation  very  serious  and  calls  fer  careful 
consideration.    Wire  instructions  at  once.    Time  Important  factor. 

That  was  contained  in  the  Howes  tele^am  sent  to  Washington 
by  this  intelligence  officer  who  had  made  the  investigation  upon 
which  Ray  passes.    He  says : 

Finding:  Unfounded  and  absurd.  Maj.  Howes  and  Lieut.  Kerrigan  were 
unable  to  produce  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  above.  See  Kerrigan  testi- 
mony, page  15,  Exhibit  "  C."  No  one  else  has  made  any  specific  charge  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Government  officials  or  Army  officers. 

The  examination  of  Lieut.  Kerrigan  on  this  Is  in  part  as  follows.  (He 
fails  to  support  the  statement  in  his  telegram'  and  his  testimony  illustrates 
the  haphazard  way  in  which  he  and  his  associates  Jumped  at  conclusions.) 

He  quotes  now  from  the  testimony : 

"Maj.  Ray.  Now,  to  return  to  the  telegram.  •Preliminary  investigation 
indicates  that  railroads  are  attempting  to  dominate  lumber  industry  in  North- 
west at  Government  expense  and  in  collusion  with  Government  officials  and 
Army  officers.  Indications  of  huge  graft  in  large  transactions.'  Upon  what 
is  the  statement  based  that  investigation  indicates  that  railroads  are  attempt- 
ing to  dominate  the  lumber  Industry? 

"  Lieut.  Kerrigan.  If  the  contentions  of  my  informants  are  correct,  the  C,  M. 
&  St  P.  would  appear  to  be  heavily  Interested  in  the  route  of  the  new  road 
across  the  Olympia  Peninsula,  and  we  would  undoubtedly  assume  that  inasmuch 
as  timber  is  the  only  product  of  that  locality  that  the  railroad  must  be  exten- 
sively interested  in  it.  In  the  Oregon  district,  the  reports  on  ffie  in  our  office 
would  make  it  appear  that  one  or  two  of  the  extensions  which  have  been  built 
would  make  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  Southern  Pacific  holdings. 

"  Q.  Assuming  that  the  railroads  did  take  over  these  extensions,  would  they 
not  then  become  common  carriers,  which  would  be  open  to  all  operators  in  their 
districts? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

"  Q.  Was  this  question  discussed  by  any  of  your  informants? — A.  No. 

"Q.  To  dominate  the  lumber  industry  at  Government  expense,  the  telegram 
reads,  *  in  collusion  with  Government  officials  and  Army  officers ' — will  you 
please  state  upon  what  that  part  of  the  telegram  is  based? — A.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  contentions  are  correct,  viz,  that  these  roads  were  built  for  the  benefit 
of  railroad  interests,  we  must  naturally  assume  that  the  Army  officers  who  di- 
rected and  recommended  the  course  of  these  roads  were  in  collusion  with  the 
corporations  that  were  to  be  benefited," 

No  one  denies  that  the  opening  up  of  this  new  lumber  territory  will  eventually 
bring  more  business  to  the  railroad.  Further,  the  natural  buyer  for  the  Clallam 
County  railroad  in  question  is  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The  buyer  of  this  prop- 
erty will  undoubtedly  buy  it  at  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  cost  to  the  Government, 
due  to  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor  during  the  war. 

No  evidence  has  been  offered  to  substantiate  in  any  way  the  statement  made, 
that  there  was  collusion  on  the  part  of  officials  to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all  that  I  care  to  read  and  that  puts  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  we  got  the  Howe's  telegram  any  place  in  the  record 
in  full? 

Mr.  Frbar.  Yes ;  we  have  it  in  the  record,  taken  by  Mr.  Baker,  but 
I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  long  as  it  is  in,  in  part,  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  in  the  record  in  full  for  reference  purposes.     As 
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long  as  it  is  in  it  is  all  right.  I  wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  in  m  full 
or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  just  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  record,  that  was  the  only 
purpose. 

Mr.  Lea.  Colonel,  there  are  a  few  questions  to  which  I  would  like 
to  get  a  brief  reply.  In  the  first  place,  the  Siems-Carey  logging  con- 
tract; that  is,  the  date  for  delivery  of  logs  had  not  arrivSi  at  the 
time  tho  armistice  was  signed,  isn't  that  the  fact! 

Col.  Stearns.  Let  me  look  at  the  date  on  that.  (Witness  cxaniinei 
docimient).    That  is  a  fact,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  were  tho  other  cost  plus  contracts  entered  into,  ^tn 
you  recall? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  other  cost  plus  contracts  were  entered  into  in 
the  early  spring,  in  the  early  part  of  1918.  Most  of  them  startwi  is 
riving  contracts. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  as  a  logging  proposition  to  what  extent  had  they 
kept  up  with  their  program,  if  there  was  a  program  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  They  had  logs  down  in  the  woods  ready  to  brin^: 
out  as  soon  as  the.  railroads  run  to  their  destinations. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  figures  that  you  gave  this  morning  on  production 
does  not  include  logs  in  the  timber  then? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  name  of  the  comptroller  who  made  out  the 
estimates  that  was  placed  in  evidence  this  morning? 

Col.  Stearns.  Major  C.  C.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  he  also  the  District  Manager  of  Finance? 

Col.  Stearns.    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.    With  an  office  located  at  Portland  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  negotiating  the  ale 
to  England? 

Col.  Stearns.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  not  part  of  your  duties  at  that  time? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  is  there  evidence  available  at  Portland  to  show  t!)^ 
communications  that  passed  between  the  Spruce  Producti<Hi  Ci»r- 
poration  and  the  English  Government  in  negotiating  that  settle- 
ment? 

Col.  Stearns.  Not  between  our  corporation — ^I  do  not  know  of  my 
between  oup  corporation  and  the  English  Government. 

Mr.  Lea.  Communications  between  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration and  Washington  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  And  Washington,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  will  contain  the  representations 

Col.  Stearns.  There  were  some  wires  on  that  point,  and  in  our 
first  reply  we  stated  to  the  effect  that 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  if  you  can  produce  those  when  we  get  to  Portlind 
I  think  that  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

Col.  Stearns.  Will  you  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  the  facts  to  be  somewhat  different  from 
what  you  stated  them  this  morning  in  reference  to  the  settlement 
with  Italy  and  France,  and  I  would  like  to  get  this  clear  in  th* 
record.    As  I  understand  it,  England  made  a  proposition  that  •»$» 
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would  settle  on  an  estimate  and  remove  herself  from  any  doubt  as  to 
what  the  actual  value  of  the  salvage  would  be. 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  true,  as  I  understand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  misrepresentation  or  decep- 
tion that  was  practiced  with  England  in  reference  to  that? 

Col.  Stearns.  No  sir,  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  this,  as  to  France  and  Italy  they  are 
indicating  a  desire  to  wait  until  the  salvage  value  is  realized  and 
settle  on  a  basis  of  actual  results  instead  of  an  estimate,  is  that  true? 

Col.  Stearns.  I  know  they  are  waiting.  Whether  they  are  wait- 
ing for  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  they  held  off  longer 
than  Great  Britain.  I  stated  simplv  what  was  my  opinion  when  I 
stated  that  probably  they  would  settle  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  is  the  intermediary  between  the  Spruce  Division 
and  the  allies  in  making  settlements? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  Finance  Division  in  Washington,  the  Finance 
Division  of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  the  Finance  Division  at  Portland  is  subordinate 
to  the  Finance  Division  at  Washington? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  part  of  these  soldiers  that  were 
provided  for  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  were  assigned  to 
work  in  private  mills,  were  they  not? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  was  that  true  of  mills  that  performed  work  for  com- 
mercial purposes  as  well  as  for  the  Government? 

Col.  Stearns.  Practically  all  the  mills  had  some  commercial  work 
in  addition  to  their  Governmental  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  there  any  mills  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of 
spruce  outside  of  Government  mills? 

Col.  Stearns.  None  that  were  devoted  solely  to  that,  that  I  can 
recall. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  the  Erickson  contract,  what,  if  anything, 
does  Erickson  pay  for  transporting  his  logs  over  the  Government 
railroad  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Let  me  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  simply  want  to  know,  does  he  pay  so  much  a  thousand 
for  transporting  them  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  the  amount  per  1,000 
paid  for  transporting  logs.    It  was  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  no  such  payment  is  required  of  Government  owned 
logs,  I  suppose? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir.    He  is  removing  those  under  contract. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  on  what  terms  was  the  use  of  the  railroad,  the  other 
railroad,  permitted  by  private  parties  at  the  present  time.  You  spoke 
of  a  railroad  some  place  south  that  is  leased  to  a  private  party. 
Now,  on  what  terms? 

Col.  Stearns.  The  amount  they  are  getting? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  A  minimum  of  $700  a  month. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  operation  ? 
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Col.  Stearns.  That  is  a  logging  operation,  where  they  are  opening 
up  new  timber  tracts  upon  the  Nemsfti  River. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  is  the  Government  railroad  that  is  used  by  this 
lessee? 

Col.  Stearns.  We  have  the  right  of  cancellation  of  those  m  ♦>• 
days. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  what  I  meant  was,  how  long  is  the  right  of  waj  that 
the  lessee  uses? 

Col.  Stearns.  About  7  miles,  approximately. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  near  enough.  What  was  the  reason  for  permit- 
ting Erickson  to  use  the  Government  road  for  transporting  privtte 
logs? 

Col.  Stearns.  His  private  logs? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Col.  Stearns.  It  was  part  compensation  for  his  services,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  contract.  The  main  idea  of  the  contract  was  to  gH 
those  logs  out  of  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  mean  in  reference  to  his  private  logs;  why  was 
the  right  given  him  to  transport  his  logs  acquired  from  other  source?? 
I  simply  want  an  explanation  of  the  facts. 

Col.  Stearns.  As  I  say,  that  was  part  of  his  compensation,  a 
request  on  his  part  to  go  into  the  tract,  and  it  was  acceded  to  br  the 
corporation  under  the  circumstances.  I  can  give  you  the  whole 
history  of  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  do  not  want  that.  Isn't  the  fact  simply  this,  that  he 
owned  a  small  body  of  private  logs  in  unmediate  contact  with  the 
Government  right  of  way? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  true,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  going  upon  the.  Government  right-of-way  and 
removing  its  logs  he  desired  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  his  own 
logs? 

Col.  Stearns.  That  is  true,  yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  a  question  there.  If  you  gave  him  this  right  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  the  right  to  any  other  applicanU 
would  there  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  if  the  right  was  generally  exercised 

Col.  Stearns.  Unless  it  became  too  generally  exercis^l. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  too  generally  exercised  it  might  result  in  great 
damage  to  other  property  holdings  in  that  locality  and  also  mijfht 
destroy  the  forests  if  the  Government  desired  an  extension  of  the 
forest  preserve,  perhaps,  to  take  in  these  lands  and  preserve  them  f<»r 
the  benefit  of  the  country.    That  is  right,  isn't  it  ? 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  was  in  view  of  those  propositions  that  I  called  Tf>"ir 
attention  to  the  question  of  authority.  In  other  words*  it  seemed  t^ 
jne  that  the  question  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  countrv  it 
large  was  important  enough  that  the  Government  should  determine 
the  policy  rather  than  to  have  the  policy  determined  here.  That  wi- 
the point  in  my  mind. 

Col.  Stearns.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Magee.  It  has  been  suggested,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Erick- 
son  bought  this  land  upon  which  h6  has  been  shipping  the  logs  over 
this  railroad  of  the  Government  since  the  building  of  the  railroad? 

Col.  Steakns.  I  do  not  know  definitely  on  that  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  any  understanding  about  it.  Colonel,  or  do 
you  know  anythinc  about  it? 

Col.  Stearns.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIKONT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  FBOST. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  full  name,  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost.  John  E.  Frost. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  live  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Frost.  Logger. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  in  Seattle? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years ;  in  Seattle,  going  on  seven. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  your  business  since  you  came  to  the 
State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigating  canals  and  ditches,  in  the  public  service  for  a 
short  time;  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  lodging. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  in  the  log^g  business  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  the  logging  business  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  know  the  conditions  whicn  were  developed  in  this 
part  of  the  State  during  the  period  of  the  war,  you  are  familiar  with 
them? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  testimony,  have  you,  that 
has  been  given  here  before  the  committee,  in  regard  to  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbaugh  road? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir ;  very  little  of  it ;  not  enough  to  be  at  all  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  briefly,  you  are  familiar  with  the  road  itself, 
you  know  where  it  lies? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  know  where  the  road  lies,  am  familiar  with  the 
country. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  familiar  with  that  country  over  there? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  very  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts  do  you  log? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  log  at  the  present  time  about  40  miles  east  of  Seattle, 
on  the  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  logged  over  in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Trear.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business 
over  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  is,  over  on  the  peninsula  ? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  very  thorough  b- 
vestigations  concerning  the  character  and  topography  of  that  coun- 
ti-y,  and  the  kind,  character,  and  quality  of  the  timber  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that! 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  was  employed  as  special  counsel  for  Clallam 
County. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  For  the  county  of  Clallam,  in  the  defense  of  certain 
suits  that  were  brought  to  set  aside  certain  taxes  imposed  upon  large 
tracts  of  timber  in  the  west  end  of  Clallam  County. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  brought  the  suits? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  suits  were  brought  by  J.  D.  Lacey  &  Co. — ^well.  I 
beg  pardon — they  were  brought  by  what  is  known  as  the  Lacey  hold- 
ings, by  the  Clallam  Lumber  Co.  and  Ruddock  &  McCarty. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Clallam  I<umber  Co.  has  probably  the  largest  hold* 
ings  in  the  county,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  they  are  known  as  the  Lacey  holdings. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that,  that  you  had  your  investigations? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  I — I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  that  timber  in 
that  locality,  I  think  early  m  1915,  and  I  had  a  number  of  cmi^rs 
in  there  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  State,  briefly,  just  what  you  did,  so  that  the  committee 
will  know  about  your  information. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  timber  and 
of  the  ways  and  means  to  get  it  out  of  the  Solduc  and  Calawah  River 
basins. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  be  used  as  a  basis  for  taxation  purposes? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  strong  allegations  bj  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  suit  that  was  brought  was  to  the  effect  that  the  tim- 
ber had  no  market  value,  because  it  was  inaccessible  and  could  not  \r 
put  in  the  market,  and,  desiring  to  show  that  the  timber  could  U 
reached  in  a  convenient  proper  way,  we  made  investigations  as  to  thr 
best  method  of  removing  that  timber,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hid  i 
party  of  engineers  in  the  field,  who  made  a  survey,  located  a  roia 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Pycht  to  what  is  generally  called  Lake  Pleasant 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  get  that  in  the  record  clearly-  The  mouth  o{ 
the  Pysht  is  about  5  miles  west  of  Deep  Creek — 5  or  6  miles,  or  what 
distance? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  should  say  5  or  6  miles  west  of  Deep  Creek 

Mr.  Frear,  And  Pleasant  Lake  is  what  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
Lake  Tyee. 

Mr.  Frost.  Lake  Tyee. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  situated  near  to  this  large  body  of  spruce  thai 
has  been  spoken  of  in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.  We  had,  as  I  say,  these  surveys  made,  caref-j' 
estimates  made  of  the  cost  of  the  building  of  the  road.  I  personal!' 
went  over  the  route,  I  think  I  was  over  it  twice  or  three  times,  an : 
after  having  had  the  surveys  made,  we  discovered,  by  accident  thit 
Mr.  R.  H.  Thomson,  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Seattle  and  for- 
merly city  engineer  of  this  city,  had,  sometime  before  that,  surv^v»«»! 
or  made  several  surveys  through  there,  and  made  a  written  report 
upon  the  cost  of  building  a  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  IP'*" 
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this  big  body  of  timber  that  lies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Solduc  and 
Calawah  Rivers,  and  we  used  his  report  that  he  had  made  several 
years  before,  and  had  him  as  a  witness  upon  the  witness  stand,  to 
testify  as  to  the  cost  of  building  a  road  in  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  county  used  his  report? 

Mr.  Fkost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frxvar.  In  its 

Mr.  Frost.  We  used  his  testimony  in 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  action  that  was  held  at  that  time.  You  were 
familiar  with  this  route  as  well? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  I  investigated  it  personally,  went  over  it  a 
number  of  times  personally. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting,  I  assume,  at  that 
time — that  is,  inspecting  for  iniormation  in  this  suit  that  was  on? 

Mr.  Frost.  For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it  and  determiniBg  in  my 
own  mind  its  feasibility  and  probable  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Thomson  is  here  in  the  city,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  made  a  report  to  you,  substantially  the  report  that 
is  contained  here  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  is  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  His  testimony — ^his  sworn  testimony  is  contained  in 
this  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unless  there  will  be  some  point  made  about  it — ^we  can 
call  him,  if  it  is  necessary,  for  cross-examination — it  is  a  brief  state- 
ment, isn't  it 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  road.  And  you  might, 
if  you  will,  read  from  that  his  sworn  statement  that  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  suppose,  if  you  want  to  offer  it  later,  you  give  me  a 
chance  to  look  over  it  and  see  whether  or  not  we  require  Mr.  Thomson 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  hand  it  to  Mr.  Lea — ^that  part  you  were  going  to 
read. 

(The  record  referred  to  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lea  by  Mr.  Frost.) 

Mr.  Frost.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Thomson's  testimony  will  be 
found,  beginning  on  page  301,  the  testimony  of  Engineer  Bemp  on 
400,  and  I  think  Engineer  Walker  is  on  894. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  Mr.  Kemp? 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kemp  was  the  engineer  that  we  employed  to  make 
the  surveys. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  engineer  employed  by  the  county? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.    Mr.  Walker  was  another  engmeer  employed. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  purpose  reading  the  statements  of  the  three  men 
mentioned,  or  just  this  one? 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  we  can  offer  that  and  then  you  can  see  whether 
there  is  any  materiality.  I  think  one  or  two  is  sufficient  there,  unless 
it  covers  some  other  nver.  These  all  relate  to  this  one  route  up  the 
Pysht  River,  do  they? 

Mr.  Frost.  They  were  all  relating,  as  I  recall  it,  to  the  route  up 
the  Pysht  Kiver,  but  Mr.  Thomson's  survey  was  one  that  was  made  a 
number  of  years  before  this  time.  The  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Walker  were  made  at  my  instance. 
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Mr.  Fbear.  Oh,  I  see.     (Mr.  Lea  examining  court  record.) 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  let  this  go  in  the 
record,  and,  if  we  deem  it  desirable  to  have  the  witness  here,  that  he 
could  be  called  later. 

Mr.  Freab.  Certainly.    I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  accessible. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  consent  to  the  reporter  putting  it  ri^ht  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  he  might  read  it,  because  it  is  information. 
I  haven't  gone  over  it  myself,  excepting  as  it  was  just  handed  me  % 
moment  ago.  So  that  we  will  have  an  imderstanding  of  the  general 
character  of  it. 

Mr.  Fkost.  This  testimony  was  taken  in  the  trial  of  the  suit  of 
the  Clallam  Lumber  Co.,  a  corporation,  plaintiff,  and  Kuddock  and 
McCarthy,  plaintiffs,  against  Clallam  County,  State  of  Wa^ngtoa, 
before  Judge  Cushman,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Western  District  of  Washington. 

"R.  H.  Thompson,  witness  on  behalf,  of  the  defendants,  being 
sworn,  testified  substantially  as  follows :" 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  read. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  might  say  that  this  is  the  record  on  the  appeal  of 
these  suits  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that 
both  cases  were  consolidated  and  tried  as  one  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  read  his  testimony,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that 
Pysht  River  route,  please. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Thompson  testifies : 

I  found  the  possibility  of  building  a  road  on  several  different  rates  of  irrs** 
depended  on  the  cost  per  mile  which  the  parties  might  be  wilUng  to  expeotl 
I  reported  to  the  company  for  whom  I  did  the  work  on  two  routes,  one  oC 
which  was  to  have  a  maximum  grade  of  2  per  cent,  and  the  other  which 
was  to  have  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  The  following  is  a  general  coorw 
of  the  road.  The  mouth  of  the  Pysht  River  is  in  section  10,  township  31  north, 
range  11  west.  In  a  line  which  I  had  planned  I  made  the  same  cut-off  that  i5 
shown  on  this  map  in  the  green  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that  cut-off,  briefly? 

Mr.  Frost  (referring  to  Eemp's  map,  exhibit  25).  That  wa?  t 
short  cut-off  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht,  instead  of  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  I  think.  I  haven^t  the  map.  I  have  the  map.  if 
you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Frbar.  I  wanted  to  make  it  intelligible  what  it  meant  by  the 
cut-off.    It  was  a  cut-off  across  what? 

Mr.  Frost.  Across  the  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frost  (continuing  reading) : 

Through  section  10,  going  to  the  section  line  on  a  course  to  the  west  5i«V 
of  the  river,  and  followed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  about  two  idI)»»< 
and  then  followed  up  along  near  the  east  margin  of  section  17,  and  then  cu: 
across  and  came  toward  the  south  branch  of  the  Fork  and  continued  up  »«* 
distance  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Fork  through  section  29,  coming  up  to  tV 
summit — 
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this  reads  "and,"  but  it  should  be  "of  "— 

the  summit  of  the  Pysht  River,  In  section  35,  township  31,  range  12,  and 
then  from  there  I  followed  down  Beaver  Creek  practically  as  shown  in  this 
ja-een  line  on  this  map  into  section  29.  This  line  was  21  miles  in  length  and 
had  a  maximum  grade  of  2  per  cent.  I  took  another  line  which  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  3  per  cent  on  the  Pysht  River.  I  followed  Into  sections 
9  and  8  and  Into  section  7,  and  then  crossed  the  river  and  followed  very  close 
into  the  green  line  which  is  shown,  which  crosses  into  section  13  and  Into  sec- 
tion 24,  and  through  to  the  Solduc  River,  with  a  grade  of  3  per  cent. 

Three  per  cent  grade  is  not  a  difficult  grade  for  logging  purposes  with  a 
geared  engine.  From  the  summit  of  the  Pysht  River  down  to  the  Solduc  River 
i  plaimed  making  a  short  section  of  li  per  cent  grade,  just  after  crossing  the 
summit  coming  down  toward  Beaver  Lake,  but  the  long  detour  would  reduce 
that  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  This  road  would  be  about  17  miles.  The  cost  ot 
these  roads —  _^  .  i 

Mr.  Frxulr.  That  is,  17  miles  from  where? 

Mr.  Frost.  Seventeen  miles  from  where  he  started,  the  mouth 
of  the  Pysht. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  this  lake? 

Mr.  Frost.  To  the  Solduc  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  the  Solduc  River. 

Mr.  Frost.  Which  was  right  near  the  lake.  (Continuing  read- 
ing) : 

The  cost  of  these  roads  would  be,  of  the  21-mUe  road,  $320,000 ;  of  the  161- 
Uille  road,  $210,000.  The  witness  says  that  his  estimate  was  for  the  year  1891. 
If  he  were  building  the  road  to-day  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  a  16  or  18 
degree  curvature  as  against  a  12-degree  curvature  in  the  original  estimate — 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  explain  to  the  conmiittee  what  that  means, 
the  difference  between  the  degrees  of  the  curvature — ^I  think  we 
understand,  but  to  make  sure — ^between  a  12  and  16  curvature. 

Mr.  Frost.  Twelve  or  16,  or  12  and  18,  it  means  using  a  much 
sharper  curve,  shorter  curve,  sharper  curve. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost,  I  will  read  that  again : 

If  he  were  building  the  road  to-day  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  a  16  or 
18  degree  curvature  as  against  a  12-degree  curvature  in  the  original  estimate 
as  against  a  12-degree  curvature  and  a  grade  of  5  to  6  per  cent,  which  would 
make  the  road  cost  now  ?9,500  per  mile  as  against  over  $12,000  per  mile  for 
the  3  per  cent  grade,  and  over  $16,000  for  the  2  per  cent  grade  of  the  road 
as  then  contemplated. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  the  end  of  his  direct  testimony.  Then  here  is 
considerable 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  testimony  ^ven? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  testimony  was  given  m  the  fall  of  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  1915? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  give  substantially  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
building  from  1915  to  the  year  1918  ?  That  is,  you  have  built  other 
roads,  have  you,  or  had  connection  with  the  building  of  other  roads? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  constantly  building  railroads. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Just  give  the  committee^ 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is,  logging  roads. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  cost  in  my  own  work  in  1918,  compared  with  1915, 
increased  123  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frbar.  123  per  cent? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  would  make  substantially  what,  in  tixese 
figures  that  you  have  given,  as  nearly  as  you  can  determine,  what 
rate  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  would  make  the  cost,  on  Mr.  Thomson's  estimat**. 
$21,375  per  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  which  road  would  that  be,  now? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  the  present  cost  of  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  which  branch?  There  is  one  branch  that  he  had 
there. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  was  the  logging  road,  short  branch. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  17-imle  road? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  $21,375  per  mile,  in  1918? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  according  to  my 

Mr.  Lea.  1918  or  1915? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  1918  as  compared  with  1915.  I  have  ju5t 
testified  that  the  increased  cost  to  me,  in  my  own  operation,  in  19b 
my  cost  had  increased  123  per  cent  over  my  cost  of  1915,  and,  taking 
Mr.  Thomson's  estimate  of  $9,500  per  mile,  and  figuring  that  other 
railroads  would  increase  123  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  construction,  it 
would  make  his  estimate,  as  given  here,  $21,375  per  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  building  roads  in  1918 1 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  King  County,  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Frear.  WiU  you  make  an  estimate,  please,  Mr.  Frost,  of  the 
comparative  cost  per  mile  on  the — what  was  the  21-mile  road.  ih*t 
is  the  lower 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  21  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  lower  or  lesser  grade. 

Mr.  Frost.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  some  figuring  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Take  time.    We  have  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  21-mile  road  he  said  would  cost  $320,000.  (Wit- 
ness figuring).  That  would  make  the  cost  of  the  21-miIe  rwJ 
increasmg  at  123  per  cent,  $693,600. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  it  be  per  mile? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  will  have  to  make  another  division  here  (fig- 
uring).   Just  11  trifle  over  $33,000. 
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Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  for  the  higher  cost  on  the  lower  grades 
would  be  due  to  what? 

Mr.  Frost.  To  more  difficult  construction — very  much  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  to  more  difficult  excavations,  cuttings,  bridges, 
etc. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  come  with  increased  construction  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  reduced  grade? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  without  going  into  difficult  construction,  on  the 
17-mile  basis,  the  cost  would  have  been  $363,375,  or  approximately 
that^  at  the  rate  of  $21,375  a  mile;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  so;  yes.     I  have  not  followed  your  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  furnished  some  figures  here,  giving  brief 
data  of  the  separate  items  of  increase  which  go  to  make  up  the 
total  of  123  per  cent  increase,  and  I  ask  as  to  the  statement  on  the 
margin  "the  123  per  cent" — you  say  "increase  is  inclusive  of 
freight " — I  can  read  part  of  the  shorthand,  but  I  can't  get  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  not  mine.  It  is  something  I  dictated  to  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  can  read  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  can't  read  the  shorthand  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  get  what  is  included  in  123  per  cent.  It 
includes 

Mr.  Frost.  The  increase. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  per  cent  of  increase  of  cost  in  my  operations. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  that  to  be  entered  in  the  record — not  the  items, 
but  what  does  it  include?  It  gives  on  the  margin  there  what  it 
includes,  that  you  dictated. 

Mr.  Frost.  This  increase  includes  'increased  freight,  increased 
overhead  expenses. 

Mri  Frear.  All  expenses  incidental  to  the  building  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Frost.  All  expenses  incidental  to  the  building  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  Pysht  there  is  a  harbor? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  logging  operations  are  carried  on? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  been  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  I  think  Merrill  &  Bing  opened  up  there  about  1915, 
about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  their  being  large  or  small 
operators — ^loggers. 
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Mr.  Frost.  Merrill  &  Eing? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think,  when  we  consider  their  operations  at  Gra\^ 
Harbor,  in  connection  with  the  Poison  Logging  Oo.,  their  operations 
in  Clallam,  and  their  British  Columbia  operations,  they  are  probably 
the  largest  loggers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  largest  loggers  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  use  Pysht  Harbor  here — ^that  is  in  your  judg- 
ment— and  they  send  the  logs  from  where  to  what  point,  for  sawins 
purposes? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  they  tow  their  logs  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prsht. 
I  presume,  to  all  of  the  mills  who  happen  to  be  customers,  in  tli  • 
Puget  Sound  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  practice  is  to  send  logs  to  the  different  milk 
according  to  what  contracts  can  be  made,  and  they  deal  with  separate 
mills  where  they  don't  own  their  own  manufacturing  establishnient  * 

Mr.  Frost.  If  I  may  explain,  rather  than  answer  the  question 
directly? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  logging  business  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  is,  as  a  rule,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry.  The  loggei>.  a-  • 
rule,  buy,  own,  and  hold  the  timber,  remove  the  timber,  cut  it  int«» 
logs,  and  market  the  logs.  In  other  words,  in  the  Pacific  Xorthwe-t 
we  have  the  unique  distinction,  perhaps,  of  being  the  only  section  of 
the  country  where  logs  are  a  commodity  in  the  market  the  same  a- 
wheat  or  potatoes  or  something  else,  and  logs  are  sold  in  competition, 
that  is,  by  the  independent  loggers  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  we  sell  them  wherever  we  can  find  a  desirable  customer  and  n 
good  price. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  little  slip  on  which  he  made  the  computation^^— 
that  pencil  computation — it  just  gives  the  items.  [Handing  slip  re- 
ferred to  to  Mr.  Lea.]    I  will  just  offer  that — place  that  in  the  recor-i. 

(Slip  of  paper  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  I,  Frost,  August  -1. 
1919,  and  is  as  follows:) 

1918.    Increase  since  1916. 

FalUng,  bucking,  144  per  cent,  or  2.44  times  — ?*- 


12L00 

Yarding,  loading,  1.30  per  cent,  or  2.3  times. 

Railroad  maintenance  and  operation,  218  per  cent,  or  8.18  tliues. 

Railroad  construction,  123  per  cent,  or  2.23  times. 

Wire  rope,  169  per  cent,  or  2.69  times. 

Tools,  etc.,  81  per  cent,  or  1.81  times. 

Fuel,  oU,  etc.,  171  per  cent,  or  2.71  times. 

General  increase,  123  per  cent,  or  2.23  times. 
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(The  above  slip  of  paper  is  indorsed  on  the  margin  as  follows:) 

The  123  per  cent  general  Increase  is  Inclusive  of  freight,  stumpage  taxes, 
overhead,  etc.,  which  are  not  shown  In  detail. 

(The  words  "  general  increase  is  inclusive  of  *  *  *  stumpage 
taxes  *  *  *  etc.,"  in  the  above  marginal  indorsement  are 
written  in  shorthand.) 

Mr.  Freab.  Will  you  read  from  whatever  you  have  there  in  regard 
to  this  same  right-of-way?  This  is  the  statement  of  another  en- 
gineer, is  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  engineer  is  this? 

Mr.  Frost.  S.  A.  Walker. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  will  read  his  testimony ;  that  explains. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right.  That  has  been  taken  in  the  same  proceed- 
ing? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  the  same  proceeding,  and  I  thmk  on  the  same  day, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  appeared  for  the  county? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,     [Witness  reading:] 

S.  a.  Walker,  a  witness,  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Lea.  I  am  willing  that  this  should  go  in  without  reading. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  haven't  seen  it.    That  is  the  reason. 
Mr.  Lea.  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  it  to  go  in  evidence.    Read  it. 
Mr.  Frost.  (Reading:) 

He  is  a  civil  engineer  of  14  years'  experience ;  has  had  experience  surveying, 
laying  out,  and  constructing  logging  roads — 4  years'  experience  at  this.  Dur- 
ing this  14  years  he  has  been  employed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
the  Milwaukee  Railway,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  and  the  Spokane 
&  International ;  has  been  employed  by  the  Merrill  &  Ring  Lumber  Co. 

Witness  made  an  examination  for  a  route  of  a  railway  from  the  lands  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  interior  to  the  Pysht  River  across  Beaver  Pass ;  thinks  that 
a  grade  of  2  per  cent  from  the  summit  to  the  Pysht  River,  In  a  distance  of 
11  miles  can  be  obtained,  found  no  unusual  conditions  or  obstructions  that 
would  make  the  railroad  costly ;  made  no  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing such  a  railroad,  but  in  his  opinion,  the  cost  would  be  $5,000  for  the 
subgrade,  and  $6,000  above  it  as  the  higher  cost,  or  $11,000  a  mile,  using  60- 
I)ound  steel.  From  the  summit  down  the  Solduc  River  witness  believes  he 
could  get  a  grade  of  one  per  cent  from  the  summit  to  Sapho.  Sapho  is  a  post- 
ofl5ce  near  the  Solduc  in  the  heart  of  the  interior  lands.  He  estimates  the 
cost  of  such  a  road  from  the  Pyst  or  Clallam  Bay  to  the  Solduc  and  the  heart 
of  the  territory  marked  in  bright  red  on  the  map 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  that,  this  spruce  district? 
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Mr.  Frost.  That  is  the  bi^  level  country  that  lies  in  the  Solduc 
and  Calawah  Biver  basins,  right  near — ^Pleasant  Liake  is  aboat  the 
heart  of  it. 

Mr.  Freak.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  such  a  road : 

The  11  miles  from  the  Pysht  River  to  the  summit,  and  7  miles  to  the  cross- 
road, or  18  miles,  at  $11,D00  a  mile,  or  $191,000.  The  maximum  curvature  oo 
the  road  would  be  15  degrees,  making  the  road  curvature  and  grade  easily  and 
Inexpensively  operated.  Regarding  the  course  and  termini  of  the  road,  the 
cost  of  which  he  had  testified  to,  the  witness  said,  "  The  summit  here  is  in  tb/t 
center  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  and  I  have  foUowed  right  down 
the  county  road,  the  side  hill  near  the  county  road  to  the  quarter  comer  be- 
tween sections  26  and  27."  The  terminus  on  the  north  was  Pysht  and  on  the 
south  was  the  summit  of  section  35,  the  divide  between  the  Pysht  and  the 
Solduc ;  to  make  the  18  miles  he  had  figured  upon  the  road  would  have  to  p* 
on  down  to  the  cross  roads,  a  little  below  Sapho,  east  of  Lake  Pleasant 

Mr.  Frbar.  How  far  would  that  be  from  Lake  Pleasant,  if  you 
know  from  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  my  recollection  of  it  is  it  is  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  his? 

Mr.  Frost.    [Continuing  reading:] 

The  road  referred  to  would  hardly  be  as  good  a  road  as  a  common  cvrfer' 
would  use,  but  would  be  a  good  logging  road. 

That  is  the  close  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  was  going  to  ask  vou — you  didn't  giv«  the 
weight  of  the  rails  that  were  going  in  this  nrst  road,  this  first  project 
that  was  proposed.  Was  that  stated  ?  This  time  you  gave  6(Kp(Kmd 
wasn't  itf 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  presume,  to  the  best  of 
my  memory,  Mr.  Thomson  figured  60-pound  rail. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  usual  weight  for  roads  of  that  constroc- 
tion  that  have  to  undergo 

Mr.  Frost.  Fifty-six  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says  in  that  last  statement,  I  remember  that  he  went 
over  to  Clallam  Bay.  Did  he  give  you  and  figures  on  the  Clallam 
Bay  proposition? 

Mr.  Frost.  My  recollection  is  that  his  statem^its  to  me  were  tluu 
there  would  not  be  very  much  difference  in  cost 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  stated  there  clearly. 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  he  said  either  Psyht  Creek  or  Clallam  Bay. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Is  Clallam  Bay  nearer  or  farther,  taking  by  the  Hokko 
River,  to  this  spruce  section?  Have  you  ever  been  over  that,  up  the 
Hokko  Eiver? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  I  have  been  on  the  head  of  the  Hokko. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  down  to  Clallam  Bay? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  a  number  of  times  to  Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  the  distance,  approximately? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  approximately. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  far  would  it  be  up  to  the  heart  of  the 
spruce? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  not  been  down  the  Hokko  River  to  Clallam 
Bay ;  I  have  been  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  the  natural  route,  wouldn't  it,  up  the 
Hokko  Eiver  from  Clallam  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  heart  of  the  spruce  district  is  on  the  head  of  the 
Hokko,  and  on  the  Dickey  Biver,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  Lake 
Pleasant  is  in  the  heart  of  the  spruce  belt.    • 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  what  direction? 

Mr.  Frost.  West  and  north. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Hokko  River  comes  from  the  north? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Hokko  River  comes  from  the  south  and  flows 
to  the  north  into  Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  Clallam  Bay  would  be  nearer  or  farther  from 
the  spruce  than  was  Lake  Pleasant.  It  is  perfectly  clear  but  I  want 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  without  leaving  jthe  question. 

Mr.  Frost.  Once  into  Lake  Pleasant  you  could  perhaps  reach  the 
spruce  a  little  nearer,  that  is  the  heavy  spruce  stands.  But  I  think 
from  Clallam  Bay  you  could  reach  the  spruce  almost  as  quickly 
and  in  as  short  a  distance  as  you  could  from  Lake  Pleasant.  There 
is  some  spruce  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pleasant,  but  not  a  heavy 
stand. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  from  Clallam  Bay  is  it 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  spruce  than  to  Lake  Pleasant?  Lake 
Pleasant  is  farther,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  would  reach  the  spruce  from  Clallam  Bay,  I 
think,  nearer  by  way  of  the  Hokko  River  than  by  going  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Pleasant. 
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Mr.  Freak.  By  what  distance? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  could  get  spruce  in  a  short  distance  from  Clallam 
Bay.  Going  to  Lake  Pleasant  you  don't  strike  much  spruce  I  might 
say  that  between  Clallam  Bay  and  Lake  Pleasant  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Burnt  Mountain,  and  there  is  a  considerable  distance  in  there 
devoid  of  timber. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  make  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 

Question.  Supposing  anyone  was  going  to  build  a  road  from  Clallam 
lay  to  the  heart  of  the  spruce,  instead  of  building  to  Lake  Pleasant 
they  would  build  a  much  shorter  road  depending  upon  the  dis- 
tance of  the  spruce.    How  much  distance? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  you  could  get  the  spruce  in  perhaps  one  half 
the  distance  as  you  would  in  building  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  further  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kemp  along  the  same  line, 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  not  brought  down  to  1918,  but  the  figures  are 
substantially  the  same  as  given  before  the  123  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  increase  would  be  the  same.  My  recollection  is 
that  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  ri^ht.  You  can  read  the  other  witness's  testimony 
as  long  as  you  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Frost.  (Beading:) 

R.  W.  Rempt,  recalled  as  n  witness  for  the  defendant,  testified  as  follows: 

DntECT  EXAMINATION. 

Witness  made  a  survey  for  the  location  of  a  logging  railroad  from  the  summit 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  River  and  found  it  possible  to  constroct  the 
road  there  on  a  working  grade  of  4  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  load  down  to  th^ 
Pysht  River,  on  an  8.2-mlle  line.  By  lengthening  out  that  line  2  miles  the 
grade  could  be  reduced  to  less  than  3  per  cent.  From  the  summit  down  to 
the  Sol  Due,  witness  thinks  he  could  run  on  a  4  per  cent  grade  strai^t  down 
the  valley.  At  the  summit  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  35,  township  31,  range  12,  the  elevation  is  797.5  feet  The  elen- 
tion  of  the  crossroads  at  Sapho  is  452  feet,  a  difference  of  327  feet,  which  gives 
less  than  1  per  cent  grade.  The  survey  was  terminated  at  the  crossroads  where 
the  Sol  Due  road  meets  the  road  to  Clallam.  This  terminus  would  be  alH>ot  th^- 
favorable  place  to  reach  the  plalntlflTs  lands  with  spurs  from  the  main  line. 

Witness,  on  cross-examination  as  to  his  competency  to  testify  about  the  cn« 
of  construction  of  railroads,  says:  That  he  has  built  railroads.  He  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  R.  R.  &  N.  Railroad  from  Tillamook  to  Bttxu«. 
about  100  miles  long,  a  logging  road.  That  was  from  190P  to  1910.  He  wa< 
assistant  to  Mr.  Cook,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
for  four  years ;  had  charge  of  construction  work  under  him  for  about  two  year* 
and  a  half.  He  moved  the  bridges  at  Grays  Harbor  and  made  the  Uue 
changes  that  were  made  down  there ;  considered  the  heaviest  piece  of  constro^ 
tion  on  Grays  Harbor,  that  being  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Padfic;  moved  t!>p 
bridges  under  traffic,  and  put  in  the  steel  that  is  there  now. 

In  making  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  logging  railroad  reetni- 
ing  which  he  testified,  the  witness  stated  that  he  took  the  cost  mile  by  mile  fn^ni 
the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  River  and  included  in  his  estimate  culverts,  road  boxlnc. 
curbing,  clearing,  and  burning.  He  provided  for  clearing  40  feet,  an  aversiD- 
break  20  feet  wide  throughout — in  many  places  it  would  not  be  so  wide  as  that : 
that  is.  about  the  ordinary  method  of  railroad  construction — the  roadway  ?• 
feet  wide.  He  had  the  whole  estimate  totaled  and  averaged  and  had  emhod1**1 
It  in  his  written  report  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  total  estimate  up  to  ^'i^- 
grades  for  8.2  miles  for  60-pound  steel  was  $47,518,58,  an  averap**  of  $4,Tir»> 
up  to  subgrade.  With  65-pound  steel  he  figured  $5,816  per  mile,  or  a  total  of 
$95,209.78. 
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That  was  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  River. 
Witness  then  corrects  himself  and  states  that  his  first  figures  were  for  cost 
to  subgrade,  on  56-pound  steel,  the  average  cost  being  $10,351,17,  and  for  65- 
pound  steel  the  average  cost  would  be  $11,610.94;  that  would  construct  a  road 
as  well  constructed  as  the  average  main  line  of  a  common-carrier  railroad. 
He  figured  that  the  same  average  would  cover  the  cost  from  the  summit  down 
to  the  Sol  Due,  but  states  that  that  would  be  a  way  up  high.  The  distance 
of  the  whole  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht  to  the  Sol  Due,  or  tiie  Forks, 
would  be  14.83  miles  by  the  witness'  survey,  and  his  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
of  a  completed  railroad,  ready  for  operation,  to  the  Forks  Road  on  the  Sol 
Due  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht,  for  65-pound  steel,  would  be  $173,000. 
This  would  provide  for  a  maximum  curvature  of  15  degrees,  which  could  be 
reduced  by  working  it  out  a  little.  On  cross-examination  he  stated  that  the 
distance  from  Sapho  to  the  middle  of  the  McCarty  lands  is  about  6i  or  7  miles, 
measuring  from  the  crossroads  at  Sapho. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  relation  has  the  McCartv  lands  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  McCarty  lands  lie  between  the  town  of  Forks  and 
Quillayute  Prairie;  that  would  take  them  about  half  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  town  of  Forks  is  southwest  of  Lake  Pleasant? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  a  survey,  is  it,  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Milwaukee  Eoad  around  to  the  town  of  Forks,  do  you  know,  is  that 
a  survey  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.    It  appeared  up  the  map  that  was  introduced  in  evi 
dence  of  the  survey  around  the  town  oi  Forks? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  know  the  survey  was  made.  We  discovered  engi- 
neers in  the  woods  when  we  were  cruising  timber  around  there,  but 
I  did  not  know  who  they  were  working  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  you  had  in  mind  in  regard  to 
this  Pysht  route,  or  the  logging  up  there,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  1  of  20  stockholders  who  started  to  go  in 
the  Blodgett  tract,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  Government? 

Mr.  Frost.  For  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  referred  to,  I  believe,  as  one  of  the  cost- 
plus  contracts  this  morning,  if  I  imderstand  properly.  Now,  tell 
me  me  what  your  profits  were  to  be  under  the  contract  as  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  total  profits  were  to  be  $20. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  explain  to  the  committee  just  what 
you  mean  by  that,  and  whatever  led  up  to  it,  and  who  the  stock- 
holders were.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  lead  up  to  the  question. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  companv  you  organized? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Aircraft  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  were  the  members  of  it,  briefly,  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Frost,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  a  list  of  them  all  here.  [Pro- 
ducing list.]  The  Aircraft  Lumber  Co.  was  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  stockholders  were 
Thomas  Bordeaux,  of  the  Mason  County  Logging  Co.  j  J.  L.  Bridge — 
if  I  may  explain  the  capital  stock  was  largely  subscribed  by  loggiuj 
corporations,  and  the  managing  officer  of  the  corporations  woul 
take  one  or  two  shares  of  the  stock  in  order  to  have  representation, 
perhaps,  upon  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  corporation  itself  would 
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subscribe  for  the  remainder.  For  instance,  my  corporation— I  took 
1  share  of  stock  and  the  corporation  took  49.    I  will  read  both  ways. 

Mr.  Fmjar,  You  need  not  read  about  the  corporate  holdugs. 
Just  read  the  individuals  who  were  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  already  read  the  names  of  Thomas  Bordeaii, 
and  J.  L.  Bridge.  The  others  were  M.  H.  Draham,  A.  F.  McEwea, 
E.  G.  English,  W.  C.  Butler,  H.  O.  Siler,  Joseph  Ewing,  T.  Jerwne, 
R.  D.  Merrill,  D.  E.  Lewis,  Henry  McCleary,  Pat  McCoy,  T.  J.  Hart- 
ley, George  H.  Webb,  E.  M.  Stephens,  and  J.  E.  Frost.  And  I  have 
in  addition  to  that  the  Everett  Logging  Co.,  but  I  have  not  the  nanie 
of  the  individual  there. 

Mr.  Frear,  These  individuals  whom  you  have  named  were  identi- 
fied with  certain  logging  corporations  that  went  into  this  agree- 
ment, as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  give  just  approximately  the  total  assets  of 
these  various  20  loggmg  corporations? 

Mr.  Frost.  If  I  may  be  a  little  historical. 

Mr.  Frear.  Briefly. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  have  an  association  known  as  the  Logsers^  Infor- 
mation Association  with  a  membership  consisting  entirely  of  inde- 
pendent loggers.  We  maintain  headquarters  ana  have  an  employ- 
ment office  m  the  city  of  Seattle.  That  association  embraces,  I  Uiink, 
practically  all  of  the  independent  loggers  in  the  Puget  Sound  Dis- 
trict. These  men,  or  the  corporations  that  are  represented  hj  these 
men,  embrace  nearly  all  of  the  large  independent  loggers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest — that  is  in  the  Puget  Sound  Northwest  There- 
fore, it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  estimate  their  holdings,  and 
their  net  worth.    It  would  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  Possibly  hundreds  of  millions? 

Mr.  Frost.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  were  the  men  who  were  behind  this  contract  of 
which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  character  of  the  contract,  just  brieflj, 
that  you  entered  into. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  entered  into  a  contract  to  log  the  timber  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Blodgett  tract  in  Lincoln  County,  Ore.,  at  cost^  plus 
$20 ;  a  total  compensation  of  $20  to  us. 

Mr.  Fhear.  Whom  did  you  enter  into  this  contract  with! 

Mr.  Frost.  With  the  United  States  Government 

Mr.  Frear.  Through  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation! 

Mr.  Frost.  No.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation  was  not  or- 
ganized at  that  time.  This  contract  was  entered  into  directlv  by 
the  United  States  Government,  represented  by  Capt.  Cookingnam. 
as  contract  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  about  what  time  was  that  contract  made! 

Mr.  Frost.  The  contract  was  made,  as  I  recall,  tie  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  But  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  contract  were 
made  prior  to  that  time.  The  contract  was  not  executed  and  deliv- 
ered until  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  you  happen  to  enter  into  the  contract  in  the 
way  in  which  you  describe;  that  is,  in  that  manner  without  going  to 
this  Spruce  Corporation? 
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Mr.  Frost.  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  feelings  and  sentiment  of  prac- 
tically all  the  loggers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  when  I  say  that  we 
felt  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  loggers  had  not  oeen  well 
treated  in  the  Northwest  in  the  matter  of  spruce  production. 

Mr.  Fbear.  In  what  respect? 

Mr,  Frost.  We  were  given  no  opportunity  to  bid  on  these  large 
contracts  that  had  been  let.  They  were  let  to  men  who  were  not  m 
the  logging  and  lumber  business,  and  not  familiar  with  it  in  the 
Northwest  and  who  were  unheard  of  and  unknown  to  us.  Our  ob- 
servation, and  we  were,  I  think,  all  of  us,  watching  and  studying 
conditions,  had  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  spruce 
logs  was  going  to  be  an  exorbitantly  expensive  affair.  We  were 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  a  desire  to  help,  for  one 
thing,  and  another  thing  perhaps  a  selfish  desire  to  save  ourselvei^ 
froni  the  stain  that  might  ultimately  be  passed  upon  the  lumber  and 
logging  business  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the  inefficiency, 
extravagance,  and  mismanagement  of  the  spruce  logging  industry  as 
it  was  conducted  by  the  Seims-Carey  Corporation,  and  the  Warren 
Spruce  Co.,  and  we  wanted  to  get  out  from  under  it,  and  we  wanted 
to  demonstrate  to  the  authorities  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  we 
could  put  spruce  logs  in  the  market  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  you  agreed  to  put  out  what  quantity  of  logs? 

Mr.  Frost.  My  recollection  is  it  was  12,000,000  feet  a  month.  I 
do  not  remember.  But  these  calculations  we  were  opening  up  and 
had  further  plans  looking  to  putting  in  a  million  feet  a  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Until  the  tract  was  exhausted  or  until  we  were  ordered 
off. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  what  was  the  estimate  of  spruce  there  that 
you  could  log  at  that  rate  or  basis? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  spruce  and  fir,  all  together? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  We  are  supposed  to  take  that  testimony  in  Port- 
land, but  it  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  taking  that  testimony  in 
Portland,  because  you  are  familiar  with  it  on  that  Blodgett  tract. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Blodgett  tract  contained  253,790,000  feet  of  fir,  of 
a  very  fine  qualitv ;  and  much  of  it  desirable  for  airplane  purposes ; 
330,581,000  feet  of  spruce  and  180,000,000  feet  of  hemlock,  making  a 
total  of  765,317,000  feet.  This  is  for  the  spruce  on  the  Blodgett  tract. 
I  understand  that  a  deal  was  made  for  some  of  the  holdings  Coos 
Bay  portion  adjacent  to  that,  which  would  perhaps  add  to  those 
figrures. 

Mr.  Frear,  How  did  you  happen  to  make  the  contract  of  which 
you  speak,  with  the  Government  parties  you  said? — Where? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  first  took  the  matter  up  with  Gen.  Disque,  and  I 
think  my  first  discussion  was  had  in  Gen.  Bisque's  office  in  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  time? 

Mr.  Frost,  Perhaps  early  in  July,  1918.  I  remember  being  called 
into  a  conference  at  the  time.  I  think  the  first  time  I  was  in  Port- 
land that  Mr.  Seims  and  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Kerbaugh  were  all 
there,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  take  a  subcontract  from  them, 
which  I  declined  emphatically  to  do.  And  we  studied  the  situation 
and  foimd  the  locality  where  we  were  logging  could  be  used  that  was 
unoccupied  and  unpreempted,  and  after  much  negotiation  ultimately 
agreed  upon  this  contract. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  did  not  make  the  contract  with  the  Spruce  Produc- 
tion Corporation? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation  as  I  understand  it 
was  not  organized.  This  contract  of  ours  is  a  contract  that  is  executed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  It  reads  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  afterwards  perhaps  it  was  assigned  by  the  Got- 
emment  to  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation,  but  I  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  objection,  briefly,  made  by  the  loggers  to 
taking  subcontracts  imder  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  can  not  speak  for  all  of  the  loggers,  but  I  can  speak 
for  myself.  I  did  not  want  to  be  mixed  up  with  them.  I  did  not 
want  to  make  any  money  bad  enough  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  things 
that  I  thought  were  going  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  eflFect  of  your  producing  logs  and  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  Seims-Carey-Keroaugh  Corporation,  as  to  their 
cost-plus  contract? 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  producing  logs? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  I  mean  if  you  had  been  a  subcontractor  given  a 
subcontract  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  were  able  to 
make  a  cost-plus  profit  on  this  subcontract,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  yes,  I  presume  they  were. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  case  that  you  undertook  down  there,  this  propo- 
sition to  log  the  Blodgett  tract,  jou  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
loggers  association  agreed  to  log  it  without  profit? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  period  did  you  expect  it  would  take  to  under- 
take that  work? 

Mr.  Frost.  To  undertake  the  work? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  to  conclude  the  work. 

Mr.  Frost.  It  would  take  a  year  perhaps,  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Beginning  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Frost.  When  our  contract  was  entered  into  or  agreed  upon  or 
rather  before  it  was  signed  up — it  took  quite  a  while  to  have  the 
contract  drawn  up — ^it  was  verbally  agreed  upon.  We  were  supposed 
to  begin  logging  on  the  first  of  October,  and  that  was  with  the  under- 
standmg  that  the  railroad  was  to  be  completed — ^the  main  line  rail- 
road from  Yaquina  Bay  to  the  Blodgett  tract,  up.  It,  however,  vas 
to  be  the  first  of  October  when  the  road  was  to  be  turned  over  to  us 
for  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  a  road  was  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  Between  24  and  25  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  had  the  construction  of  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Warren  Spruce  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  position  of  the  loggers  in  relation  to  a 
railway  in  reference  to  getting  out  logs?  ^ 

Mr.  Frost.  You  could  not  get  any  logs  into  the  market  or  get  them 
into  use  without  a  railroad.    That  Blodgett  tract  is  isolated. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  road  completed,  or  has  it  been  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  was  not  completed  the  last  time  I  saw  it,  and  that 
was  perhaps  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  armistice  had  becfl 
signed. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Was  your  company  at  that  time  undertaking  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  losing  business^  or  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  were  fallmg  and  bucking. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  you  were  working  in  the  woods  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  you  doing?  Were  you  managing  the 
work,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  was  president  and  manager  of  the  Aircraft 
Lumber  Co.  and  I  was  actively  supervising  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  company  are  you  connected  with  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  am  manager  of  the  Cedar  Lake  Logging  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  Washington  corporation? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  believe  you  have  stated  you  wanted  to  get 
away  from  here  because  you  nad  some  important  matters  to  look 
after  in  connection  with  some  large  corporation  that  is  being  organ- 
ized? 

Mr.  Frobt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  is  ma- 
terial to  this  investigation  that  occurs  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  the  maps  of  the  Blodgett 
holdings  down  there,  if  they  are  any  use  to  you.  I  have  the  map 
of  Lincoln  County  in  Oregon  and  I  have  a  map  of  the  cruise  on  the 
Blodgett  holdings  with  a  contour  map  showing  the  cruise  on  that 
ten  acres,  and  also  the  map  of  lands  that  run  from  Toledo  north. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  permit  the  committee  to  have  the  benefit 
of  those  in  our  trip  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  very  generous.  We  may  find  use  for 
them  when  we  get  down  there.  At  this  time  in  order  to  identify 
one  or  two  places  I  would  like  to  introduce  in  the  record  what  is 
known  as  the  Mclntyre  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  known  as 
set  8,  connected  with  the  Eay  report  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
committee. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  J  "  for  identi- 
fication, Aug.    21,1919). 

I  desire  to  read  it  into  the  record  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  in- 
quire on  one  or  two  points  as  to  location. 
Mr.  Frear  (reading) : 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

Washington,  March  5,  1919* 
Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Air  Service : 

Subject:  Report  of  Investigation  Spruce  Production  Division,  December,  1918, 
and  January,  1019. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  the  Inclosed  papers  with  reference  to  an 
investigation  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  made  by  Maj.  M.  H.  Ray, 
I.  G.  D.,  are  transmitted  to  you  for  your  Information. 

Frank  McInttrb, 
Major  General,  General  Staff, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
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WaB    DKPABTiaCNT, 

Office  of  ths  Chief  of  Staff, 
Wa9hinffton,  February  — ,  J919. 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff : 

Subject :  Report  of  investigation  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  December. 
1918,  and  January,  1919. 

1.  The  attached  papers  relate  to  an  investigation  of  the  Spruce  Prodaction 
Division,  made  by  MaJ.  M.  H.  Ray,  Inspector  General's  Department,  in  coil- 
pUance  with  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  dated  November  30,  191S, 

.transmitting  a   memorandum   from   the  Secretary   of  War,   dated  November 
27, 1918. 

2.  This  memorandum  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  in  code  by  th* 
intelligence  officer,  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  the  Director  of  Military  IntelUePD«v. 
Washington,  D.  C,  dated  November  23,  1918,  in  which  were  reported  several 
matters  which  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  military  intelligence  offi^vr 
The  inspector  has  divided  this  telegram  into  numbered  allegations,  each  one  of 
which  he  considers  in  detail.  He  also  Investigated  other  kindred  charges  whi'L 
came  to  his  notice  while  conducting  this  particular  investigation. 

3.  In  his  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  November  27,  1918,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  states  in  part : 

"  I  think  this  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector  General  with 
directions  to  send  a  very  competent  man  to  the  Northwest  to  Investigate  rb*^ 
things  here  referred  to,  and  also  to  bring  down  his  report  on  the  whole  situ^ 
tion  to  the  present  time." 

The  last  phrase  reading  "  and  also  to  bring  down  his  report  on  the 
whole  situation  to  the  present  time  "  is  underscored  on  the  typewriter. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

And  again  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  honorable,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  December  10,  1918,  In  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  ot 
December  5,  1918,  requesting,  **What,  if  any,  steps  have  been  taken  upon  tr.*- 
recommendation  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  an  investigation  of  the  s?»nhv 
production  section  of  the  Aeroplane  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  rnit**! 
States  Army. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  by  my  direction,  a  comprehensive  Inv** 
tlgation  of  the  spruce  production  situation  was  made,  and  a  report  peodnrv^i 
during  the  month  of  July,  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  coverlnc  a 
the  features  of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed.  On  November  30  the  Insi"*^  t  -r 
General  was  further  directed  to  send  a  very  competent  man  to  the  Northwest 
to  further  investigate  this  situation  and  complete  his  report  on  the  whole  sltna- 
tion  to  the  present  time.  In  compliance  with  these  instructions  the  Inspe*-*-*- 
Greneral  has  detailed  for  this  duty  Maj.  H.  M.  Ray,  of  the  Inspector  Geneni!> 
Department,  whom  he  considers  specially  fitted  by  education  and  special  tn^ii 
ing,  and  this  officer  is  now  engaged  In  this  work.  It  is  the  Intention  of  'h- 
department  that  this  investigation  shall  be  as  thorough  and  comprehen.<lve  -.^ 
possible." 

And  again  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Inspector  General,  dated  D«^iu!»t  ' 
1918: 

"The  work  of  the  Air  Service  brought  to  Washington  and  into  the  s«*r\i»v  •' 
the  Government  elsewhere,  a  large  number  of  men  of  unblemished  repuiar."'* 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  great  talent  as  men  of  business  and  affairs.  T  * 
task  to  which  they  came  was  novel,  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty,  awi  w  •  • 
required  to  be  performed  with  such  speed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  tlt'\«-  • 
this  now  and  great  business  slowly  and  conservatively.  The  inv«^tigniion  v\  •» 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  Judge  Hughes,  and  many  investigations  m»«J**  - : 
me  or  by  my  direction,  have  satisfied  me  that  this  work  was  perfonneil  ^v' 
singular  efficiency,  breadth  of  imagination  and  fidelity.  Tliat  there  wis  J- >- 
and  there,  in  minor  and  subordinate  places,  unfaithful  servants,  has  be<»n  «t  - 
covered  and  corrected;  but  the  Government  owes  to  these  dlstinguislutl  r-: 
who  have  served  it  a  debt  of  appreciation  for  which  there  is  no  payment  r*"* 
sible.  The  Government  has  also  an  obligation  in  the  matter;  it  must  \*r>\'*' 
the  reputations  of  these  men  against  unwarranted  assault  and  su<plci(m  1 
therefore  desire  the  investigation   of  the  Spruce  Production   Division  tc  l* 
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thorongh,  and  such  records  made  and  kept  as  will  always  be  available  to  pro- 
tect the  reputations  of  those  who  have  participated  in  this  great  work,  and  also 
to  protect  the  War  Department  against  the  assaults  growing  out  of  misunder- 
standings, business  rivalries,  personal  jealousies,  or  any  other  unworthy  causes. 
Needless  to  say,  I  want  no  limitation  put  upon  the  investigation,  but  wish  any 
wrong-doing  discovered  called  promptly  to  my  attention  with  recommendations, 
as  to  modes  of  redress." 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  this  is  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  written  to  the  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  prelimi- 
narjr  to  the  appointment  in  the  matter  of  the  Ray  report.  The  report 
continues : 

4.  The  report  of  this  investigation  is  quite  comprehensive  in  nature,  but 
the  inspector  failed  to  grasp  the  apparent  Intention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  "  bring  down  his  report  of  the  whole  situation  to  the  present  time,"  but  con- 
fined himself  rather  to  the  "Howes"  telegram  and  other  complaints.  There 
are  several  matters  touched  upon  which  should  be  cleared  up  in  accordance 
with  the  Instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  "such  records  made 
and  kept  as  will  always  be  available  to  protect  the  reputations  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  great  work,  and  also  to  protect  the  War  Department." 
From  the  evidence  there  Is  no  question  here  that  several  of  the  parties  who 
have  alleged  grievances  Intend  to  make  further  trouble  and  possibly  force  a 
congressional  investigation.  The  War  Department  should  therefore  prepare 
complete  data  and  file  it  for  future  use.. 

The  sentences  beginning,  "  From  the  evidence' there  is  no  question," 
etc.,  down  through  "  complete  data  and  file  it  for  future  use  "  has 
pencil  marks  scratched  through  it.    The  report  goes  on: 

5.  One  of  the  complaints  which  has  been  most  dwelt  upon  is  the  question  of  the 
location  of  a  railroad  to  tap  the  virgin  spruce  In  Clallam  County,  Washington. 
The  contention  is  that  the  Government  was  influenced  by  outside  business  in- 
terests and  laid  out  a  route  for  this  road  which  would  tap  no  spruce  until  it 
had  covered  some  30  miles.  It  appears  that  on  May  18,  1918,  a  contract  was 
closed  between  the  Spruce  Production  Division  and  the  Slems-Carey-Ker- 
bnugh  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  a  "standard-gauge  railroad  from  a  point  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.'s  railroad  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  to 
the  contractor's  mill  site  to  be  constructed  at  or  near  Lake  Pleasant  in  said 
State."  The  history  of  this  case  as  shown  by  the  records  in  the  offlce  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  The  Adjutant  General  Is  as  follows: 

On  March  5,  1918,  Mr.  Pliny  Flsk,  of  Harvey  Flsk  &  Sons,  of  New  York 
City,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Director  General  of  Railways  urging  the  importance 
€>f  building  a  railroad  Into  Clallam  County,  Washington.  This  letter  pointed 
out  two  methods  of  entering  this  belt;  one  by  the  Port  Angeles  and  Gray's 
Harbor  Railroad,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Crescent  Lake 
Route  and  the  otlier  by  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  which 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  Dei»p  Creek  Route.  Mr.  Flsk  urged  the  building 
of  the  ('rescent  Lake  Road,  the  promotors  of  which  were  evidently  clients  of 
his  firm.  On  March  13,  1918,  the  IMrector  General  of  Railways  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  inclosing  Mr.  Flsk's  letter 
and  stating  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  railway  administration 
to  use  money,  materials  and  labor  in  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads unless  there  was  some  urgent  war  need.  On  April  10,  1918,  the  . 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  who  was  then  charged  with  aircraft  matters, 
wrote  a  letter  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  in  which  he  recommended 
tlmt  the  Government  advance  the  mcmey  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  the  Deep 
Creek  Railroad.  To  support  this  recommendation  he  inclosed  copies  of  a  letter 
and  a  telegram  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division, 
a  c-opy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  of  the  Aircraft 
Board  and  another  passed  by  the  Aircraft  Board  in  Washington.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  specifically  recommended 
against  the  Lake  Crescent  Route  and  in  a  letter  of  April  8,  1918,  gives  aa 
reasons  the  following: 

"It   will  be  noted   that  the  Milwakee  extension    (Deep  Creek  Route)    will 
iuimed lately  tap  large  stands  of  spruce  timber  between  Deep  Creek  and  the 
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Pysht  River,  whereas,  the  proposed  Crescent  Lake  Railroad  must  be  extendpti 
its  full  length  before  any  spruce  will  be  available.  Furthermore,  it  is  regHiMed 
by  many  excellent  engineers  as  a  very  difficult  problem  to  lay  rail  along  eitbt-r 
the  north  or  south  bank  of  Crescent  Lake  and  those  best  equipped  to  disi  us< 
the  problem  state  that  the  only  practicable  means  of  using  tliis  line  would  U-  lo 
ferry  cars  or  product  across  Lake  Crescent  and  connect  with  the  Milwauktv 
near  Port  Angeles." 

And,  again,  in  his  telegram  of  March  20, 1918 : 

"Distance  necessary  to  open  this  line  (Lake  Orescent  Route)  to  reach  Urj.? 
spruce  tracts  double  that  necessary  via  Milwaukee  (Deep  Creek  Route)  wi.. 
not  give  through  railway  facilities  beyond  Port  Angeles.  This  line  seems  an  un- 
necessary expenditure  and  everybody  interested  in  it  wishes  Govemnieut  u* 
bear  portion  of  expense  considerably  greater  than  Crovemment  would  hare  to 
bear  in  extending  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  have  been  driving  their  road  we?** 
slowly  to  meet  development  of  country  and  are  now  about  thirty  miles  west  wf 
Port  Angeles.  Milwaukee  being  common  carrier  equipped  to  advance  their  own 
line  over  their  surveyed  road  unquestionably  best  means  of  entering  CUHam 
spruce.  In  this  opinion  I  have  support  of  most  experienced  operators  in  ihi* 
section." 

That  telegram,  I  take  it,  was  from  the  Chief  of  the  Spruce  Division 
at  that  time.    It  continues : 

"Based  on  these  recommendations  the  Secretary  of  War  on  April  24.  191* 
approved  the  building  of  the  Deep  Creek  Route  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Railways,  stating  in  part : 

"A  virgin  stand  has  been  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Stat^  of 
Washington  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  next  two  or  three  yearv 
The  nearest  railroad  is  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t.  P:r.i . 
running  west  from  Port  Angeles.    This  branch  now  terminates  at  Deep  i>rtH 

"  The  question  of  a  railroad  to  reach  this  timber  has  been  carefuUy  coni«i«l**rv.i 
and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  of  the  Ainrj:: 
Foard  that  the  best  solution  of  the  question  is  the  extension  of  the  Chii-iij-. 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  from  Deep  Creek  to  Forks." 

You  explained  that  Forks  is  around  southwest  of  Lake  Pleasant.  I 
believe.    It  continues : 

"  This  extension  Is  included  In  the  plans  for  the  future  development  of  tJ- 
Milwaukee  and  the  route  has  already  been  surveyed. 

*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  War  Department  that  this  railroad  should  be  hn:*: 
*  *  *  ".  The  point  in  question  is,  What  caused  a  reversal  of  the  di?t-i*'  -' 
to  build  the  Deep  Creek  Route  and  by  whose  authority  was  the  action  of  :l- 
Secretary  of  War  of  April  24,  1918,  reversed?  The  only  evidence  on  this  su^.*" ' 
is  that  contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Si»ri'>- 
Production  Division  (Gen.  Dlsque).    He  states: 

"  We  had  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  go  over  that ;  Mr.  Caliber,  yf^-' 
paid  out  the  Canadian  Pacific,  go  over  it;  Maj.  Welch  and  I  personally  h^v* 
gone  over  all  the  routes  up  there  in  Clallam  County,  and  the  Slen»4"ar>> 
contract  to  build  the  railroad  was  closed  in  Washington,  with  the  pro\-i<  <*" 
that  the  exact  route  would  be  determined  by  me  before  they  l>egan  operiti»rN 
because  in  Washington,  Mr.  Byron,  president  of  the  Milwaukee,  put  a  <1"  " 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  ahead  the  way  we  had  pbiiu.**: 
before  we  went  to  Washington,  so  we  left  it  open  and  came  out  here  acain  n^ 
went  over  the  lines,  and  then  had  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  attendwl  hy  JJ* 
Erling,  of  the  Milwaukee,  and  his  chief  engineer;  Mr.  Roberts,  chief  enjn:-*T 
of  the  Union  Pacific;  Mr.  Caliber,  who  had  logged  the  Canadian  Paeim*:  M: 

,  who  had  been  a  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Carey  an<i  n?- 

self.  We  spent  the  evening  listening  to  the  different  arguments  and  th«^  1 
decided  to  build  it  via  Lake  Pleasant  (Crescent  Lake  route),  and  that  de»i-««c 
was  concurred  in  by  everyone  present." 

The  inspector  (Maj.  Ray),  who  has  been  dl8charge<l,  has  inn»nm'»i  •*•* 
office  (Col.  Cocheu)  that  at  the  time  of  his  investigation  he  had  no  kmiw;-:^ 
of  the  correspondence  and  action  referred  to  above. 

The  railroad  in  question  was  built  via  Crescent  Lake  and  the  contni«t  z^^ 
to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh   Co.     The  road  was  intendeil   to  ship  «>ut  t   • 
product  of  the  mill  to  be  constructed  at  Pleasant  Lake.    The  contraf't  ft»r  t:.  * 
logging  was  let  to  the  same  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 
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That  is  a  statement  that  appears  in  the  Ray  report.     [Reading :] 

Who  first  became  IntercMSted  In  spruce  production  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Pliny  Flsk,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Flsk  wrote  to  the  Director  General  of  Railways  urging  the  building  of  the 
road  in  which  he  was  interested  (Crescent  Lake  route)  he  also  suggested  to 
Mr.  Kerbaugh  that  he  form  a  company  for  supplying  the  Government  with 
spruce  logged  in  Clallam  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Wash.  In  view  of  the 
positive  recommendati(ms  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Spruce  Production  Division,  and  the  chief  signal  officer  that  the  Crescent 
Lake  route  be  not  built,  further  detailed  explanation  should  be  made  covering 
the  reason  for  the  reversal  of  this  opinion.  It  is  not  intended  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  Gen.  Disque  and  the  other  officers  concerned,  but  "to  protect 
the  reputations"  of  these  men  and  "to  protect  the  War  Department."  A 
possible  congressional  investigation  with  reference  to  the  location  of  this 
railroad  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  War  Department,  as  the  plain  insin- 
uation would  be  made  that  the  decision  was  influenced  by  the  large  financial 
interests  concerned.  The  War  Department  should  therefore  gather  together 
all  available  data  covering  this  question  and  file  it  for  future  use  in  case 
snch  an  investigation  is  had."  This  last  provision  is  struck  out  with  pencil 
from  the  words  **  It  is  not  intended  "  down  to  the  words  "  investigation  is  had." 

6.  Most  of  the  complaints  made  were  instigated  by  four  men,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Pacific  Northwestern  Logger's  Bureau.  These 
men  contended  in  the  main  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  in  outside 
agencies,  such  as  tiie  SiemsOarey-Kerfoaugb  Co.,  but  that  there  was  available 
sufficient  eqoipmoit  and  men  to  produce  enough  spruce  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  its  allie&  This  contention  seems  to  be  borne 
out  in  part  by  a  letter  from  Gen.  Disque  to  the  "Loggers  of  Paget  Sound," 
dated  September  20,  1918,  in  which  he  states  in  part : 

Quoting  the  letter  of  Disque: 

'*  I  also  think  it  is  true  that  if  this  enterprise  goes  forward  as  now  planned, 
your  district  wiU  be  flooded  with  logging  machinery  at  the  close  of  the  present 
war.  which  will  react  on  the  value  of  your  present  equipment.  It  is  my  desire 
in  aU  our  Government  operations  to  avoid  disrupting  the  logging  Industry 
wherever  this  is  possible;  and  I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.  to  first  make  an  offer  to  the  loggers  of  Paget  Sound  to  contract 
their  logging  operations  rather  than  follow  their  present  plans  of  purchasing 
new  equipment  and  create  a  new  organization.  They  came  to  Portland  at  my 
request  and  agreed  heartily  to  adopt  my  suggestions;  although  they  stated 
that  so  far  as  they  personally  were  concerned,  they  would  much  rather  carry 
out  their  present  plans." 

Continuing,  Mclntyre  says: 

7.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  building  of  the  mill  at  Port  Angeles  by  the 
Slenis-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  was  unnecessary.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  states  that: 

"As  to  whether  the  mill  built  at  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  by  Siems-Carey 
Co..  under  their  contract  with  the  Government  was  unnecessary  and  useless. 
Competent  persons  should  investigate  and  report.  My  opinion  is  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  and  had  to  be  done  if  we  were  to  get  the  spruce  that  would 
have  been  required  if  the  war  had  not  ended  as  early  as  it  did.  One  of  the 
largest  sawmills  in  the  work  " 

I  suppose  it  should  be  "  world."     [Reading :] 

"  One  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  world  is  located  at  Port  Angeles,  and 
Siems-Carey  Co.  tried  to  buy  it,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  reasonable  price." 

Again  Gen.  Mclntyre  continues: 

In  his  testimony  Gen.  Disque  states  that  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  the  logging  interests  he  realized  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to  increase 
the  mill  capacity  and  he  therefore  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Siems- 
Carey -Kerbaugh  Co.,  with  a  view  to  having  this  corporation  make  subcontracts 
with  various  people  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  the  sawing  of  logs.  This 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  was  entered 
into  without  careful  deliberation.    There  can  be  no  question  but  that  some  of 
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the  logging  interests  in  the  Northwest  deeply  resented  a  "foreign"  concern 
coming  into  their  territory  with  the  largest  contract  that  the  Government  had 
let  and  then  subletting  part  of  the  work  to  local  operators.  The  Siems-Oarey- 
Kerbaugh  contract  was  a  most  profitable  one  for  his  corporation  and  guaranteed 
a  minimum  profit  of  7  per  cent  to  the  contractor  on  all  expenditures,  except  the 
overhead  cost  of  the  New  York  office.  This  clause  is  unusually  liberal  in  as  mucb 
as  the  corporation  was  being  financed  by  the  Government  and,  had  the  contract 
been  carried  to  completion,  it  would  have  meant  a  profit  of  about  $l,40U.uw 
on  a  project  which  involved  no  financial  risk  on  the  part  of  the  Slems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.,  and  covered  a  period  of  18  months. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  papers  to  show  that  any  of  tlie  principal  members 
of  this  firm  had  previous  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  but  that  contract  wa» 
negotiated  and  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pliny  Fisk,  of  Harvey  Fi>k 
I  and  Sons.    The  inspector  concludes: 

"  However,  the  war  situation  at  the  time  this  contract  was  made  was  iliat 
the  quick  and  sure  production  of  spruce  was  an  absolute  necessity,  regardletikt  of 
cost,  and  the  compensation  was  approved  after  careful  consideration  by  Hi* 
highest  Government  officials,  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  urgenc}-  ut 
production  and  its  value  to  the  Government" 

The  Inspector  General  in  the  third  indorsement,  dated  February  10,  1919.  in- 
vites special  attention  to  these  remarks.  Due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  tiw 
Puget  Sound  loggers  and  their  evident  desire  to  continue  commercial  logginirs 
w^hich  was  nonessential  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  it  was  apparently  oecesAiry 
for  the  War  Department  to  seek  the  help  of  the  outside  operators  who  vfonA 
undertake  the  work  of  producing  spruce  for  our  military  needs,  and  those  onlj. 
While  this  idea  may  be  gleaned  from  the  mass  of  evidence  submitted,  there  i« 
nowhere  a  definite,  concise  statement  covering  this  phase  of  the  situation.  Su<-li 
statement  should  be  prepared  for  the  files  of  the  War  Department 

8.  To  add  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  gossip,  Col.  Hitchcock,  at  a  confenHi*^ 
with  the  representatives  of  certain  logging  interests,  gave  the  Impresslan  \h:\\ 
this  contract  was  negotiated  In  W^ashington  and  was  contrary'  to  the  wishes ai.l 
views  of  Gen.  Disque,  whereas  in  reality  Gen.  Diaque  had,  in  a  conversati.* 
with  Col.  Hitchcock,  remarked  that  the  cancellation  clause  did  not  conftMin  en- 
tirely with  his  view.  This  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  Col.  Hitchcock  was  nj"< 
unfortunate,  and  especially  in  view  of  his  official  position  in  direct  char:n»  **^ 
logging  under  Gen.  Disque.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  alttH>u.:h 
Col.  Hitchcock  was  in  charge  of  all  operations,  he  had  never,  as  admitted  to  uir 
inspector,'  even  read  the  Slems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract 

9.  When  the  Govenuiient  first  became  interested  in  the  question  of  sprTi'^ 
production  Maj.  Charles  E.  Sllgh  was  In  charge  of  these  activities  and  Im-ai^i 
in  Washington.  When  superseded,  Maj.  Sllgh  apparently  held  Maj.  F.  W.  L*i.«J 
better  responsible  for  the  change  and  has  missed  no  opiwrtunity  to  make  si.. la- 
ments reflecting  seriously  on  Maj.  Leadbetter's  persomil  and  official  Interr.-j 
It  is  apparent  that  Maj.  Sllgh,  although  out  of  the  .service,  still  harbors  j:tv.  : 
resentment  and  as  late  as  December  23,  1918,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Duu^  ••.' 
the  Multnomah  Lumber  and  Box  Co.  states  as  follows: 

*'  A  newspaper  clipping  a  few  days  since  stated  that  in  accordance  wi*h  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hufclies,  the  Secretary  of  War  instructed  Maj.  IL} 
to  investigate  Disque's  operation,  but  you  know  just  how  far  an  invest ipit  ■  u 
of  that  kind  would  go,  it  would  result  in  nothing  but  a  whitewash.  Dur  or.  y 
hope  is  to  wait  until  a  new  congress  assembles  and  then  furnish  one  of  :**• 
House  or  Senate  committees  with  information  that  will  justify  a  con^nfts>ioi.^: 
investigation." 

Again  Mclntyre  continues : 

Among  other  things  It  is  Insinuated  that  the  Northwestern  Natioiml  IlaLk  *' 
Portland,  Oreg.,  was  favored  in  the  matter  of  deposits  of  spruce  proda*-.  <\ 
funds  and  that  this  favoritism  was  due  to  tlie  fact  that  Maj.  Leadlietter  I*  a 
director  of  the  bank  in  question.  It  is  a  fact  that  Maj.  Leadbetter  is 'a  diiv«' •? 
and  that  the  printed  reports  of  the  bank  show  him  so  carried:  -Major,  U.  S 
Army."  Also,  that  on  October  24,  1918,  the  total  on  deposit  In  thr»  »«Tii*r 
banks  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  was  $4,600,000,  whereas  $10,500,000  was  on  deposit  '- 
the  Northwestern  National  Bank  dated  December  31,  1918,  shows  total  dti*-*  '^ 
to  be  $18,849,696.41  of  which  $2,673,698.05,  or  practically  one-ninth,  w^ere  fu  •••• 
of  the  Spruce  Production  Division ;  that  on  January  14,  1919,  the  spruce  f "  • 
duction  funds  on  deposit  in  the  Northwestern  had  been  reduced  to  $1.136L79i>'^ 
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and  that  the  remaining  amount  of  $2,605,996.00  was  divided  between  ten  other 
banks  located  In  Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  an 
unsigned  statement  forming  part  of  these  papers,  the  following  remark  appears : 

"  Why  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  was  favored  with  the  largest  deposit 
was  not  clearly  explained.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  Capt.  Crisp,  the  first 
disbursing  officer,  did  his  business  with  that  bank;  Capt.  Bleakley  (assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  and  who  signs  the  checks)  was 
Introduced  there  and  did  the  same;  and  evidently  Mr.  Moore  followed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Capt.  Crisp  was  originally  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington. He  came  out  here  as  disbursing  officer.  A  statement  of  condition  of 
the  bank  herewith,  as  of  December  31,  1918,  shows  two  Army  officers — Majs. 
Kelly  and  Leadbetter  (the  latter  of  the  Spruce  Production  Department,  Wash- 
ington)— to  be  directors  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank.  It  is  possible 
that  Maj.  Leadbetter  recommended  his  bank  as  a  good  one  to  do  business  with. 
This  phase  I  did  not  discuss  with  anyone  here." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  dated  January  12, 
1919,  the  officer  who  conducted  this  investigation  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

"  Since  it  appears  from  our  discussion  of  the  last  few  days  that  Maj.  Lead- 
better's  activities  may  be  of  importance  in  the  spruce  division,  I  suggest  that 
you  direct  some  officer  in  Washington  to  obtain  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning Maj.  Leadbetter  and  his  activities  and  connections.  In  doing  this,  I 
suggest  that  the  officer  make  note  of  all  details  concerning  Maj.  Leadbetter*s 
assignments,  duties,  relationships,  and  official  and  unofficial  activities,  even 
though  they  appear  Insignificant  or  unimportant  to  the  officer  doing  the  Investi- 
gating. I  suggest  this  because  something  may  develop  in  this  part  of  the  work 
which  will  fit  in  or  explain  some  of  the  above  or  vice  versa." 

Mclntyre  continues: 

It  is  believed  that  the  investigation  will  develop  the  facts  that  Maj.  Lead- 
better  was  an  oftlcer  in  the  Army,  whose  services  were  sought  by  the  aircraft 
authorities  on  account  of  his  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lumber  situation 
In  the  northwest,  and  that  his  connection  with  the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
of  Portland  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  institution  was 
favored  in  the  matter  of  deposits.  In  all  fairness  to  Maj.  Leadbetter  and  for 
his  future  protection,  the  investigation  recommended  above  should  be  made. 

10.  The  inspector  deals  at  length  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  containe<l  in  the  report  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
points  out  clearly  that  the  figures  furnished  to  Mr.  Hughes  by  the  Finance 
Division  of  the  Bureau  Aircraft  Production  was  misinterpreted.  This  report 
of  Judge  Hughes  has  been  given  great  publicity  and  has  caused  considerable 
talk  in  the  northwest,  where  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  in  his  report  to 
the  President,  dated  October  31,  1918,  stated  that  he  did  not  deem  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  as  suggested  by  Judge  Hughes  was 
justified,  is  apparently  overlooked.  The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  has  received  a  wrong  impression  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
the  same  wide  publicity  as  was  given  to  the  original  statement.  Whether  or 
not  such  publicity  shall  now  be  resorted  to  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  it  is  believed  that  most  of  this  talk  has  subsided,  and 
so  it  is  recommended  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at  this  time. 

11.  On  pages  47  and  48  of  his  report  the  inspector  arrives  at  certain  conclu- 
sions on  the  entire  case.  They  are  concurred  in  with  the  exception  of  conclusion 
No.  1,  which  is  as  follows: 

"With  the  exception  of  conchision  No.  1,  which  is  as  follows"  is 
marked  out  with  pencil : 

That  the  sending  of  the  Howes  telegram  which  initiated  this  investigation 
and  the  serious  charges  made  therein  regarding  the  integrity  of  Government 
ofliciais  were  entirely  unjustified  and  that  these  charges  were  forwarded  before 
any  proper  attempt  was  made  to  check  and  substantiate  them,  and  the  oflicers 
who  prepared  this  telegram  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Gen.  Mclntyre  concurs  on  pages  47  and  48  with  the  inspector, 
excepting  in  regard  to  this  finding. 
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Mclntyre  continues: 

The  inspector  appears  to  have  taken  the  view  that  the  representatives  «»f 
the  Military  Intelligence  Division  personally  brought  these  charges.  Tliere 
is  no  question  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  Northwes»t  reKaniin;; 
spruce  production  and  that  in  the  course  of  routine  work  various  rejKjrts  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Military  Intelligence  representatives.  In  reporting,  as 
they  did  to  the  proper  authority  in  Washington  by  a  code  telegram  and  request- 
ing instructions,  it  is  believed  that  these  officers  merely  carried  out  their  duty. 
(The  two  paragraphs  above  struck  out  by  pencil  lines.) 

12.  In  order  that  he  may  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  situaticm 
it  is  recommended  that  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  be  furnished  the  iiupector 
general. 

13.  Memorandum  for  The  Adjutant  General  is  enclosed. 

Frank  McIntybe, 
Major  General,  General  Staff 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Stmff. 

There  appear,  Mr.  Frost,  to  have  been,  according  to  this  report 
of  Gen.  Mclntyre,  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  two  routes  that 
were  being  considered  for  the  construction  of  this  railway.  One  road 
was  down  to  Deep  Creek,  known  as  the  Deep  Creek  route.  Will  you 
briefly  describe  where  that  runs,  so  as  to  have  it  a  matter  of  reocra; 
that  is,  the  Milwaukee  road? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  mean,  where  it  is  located  at  the  present  time,  or 
the  extensions? 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Milwaukee  Kailroad  runs  from  Port  Hadlock 
south  of  Port  Townsend,  across  Puget  Sound  to  Seattle  and  Eyerect, 
and  in  a  westerly  direction  through  Port  Angeles,  and  ends  at  Deep 
Creek. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  how  far  from  Pysht  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say;  I  would  guess  about  seren 
miles,  perhaps  seven  or  eight. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  the  map  shows  it  is  less  than  that«  but  that  L< 
immaterial.  The  Deep  Creek  route  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  others  to  get  into  this  spruce,  would  have  to  go  up  to 
what  lines,  or  what  way?    There  are  two  or  three  ways! 

Mr.  Frost.  From  my  investigation  over  there  I  would  say  that 
the  nearest  and  best  way  to  get  at  the  spruce  would  be  to  extend  the 
Milwaukee  line  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoko  River,  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoko  River,  and  then  in  a  southerly  and  southwest- 
erly direction  up  the  Hoko  and  up  the  Dickey. 

Mr.  Frear.  ISfear  Clallam  Bay* 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  near  Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Extend  it  west  and  then  go  up  the  Hoko  River  to 
the  spruce  section  ? 

Mr.  Frost.    Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  what  distance  would  that  be  from  ClalUm 
Bay,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  pretty  nearly  necessary  for  me  to  look  at  a  map. 
It  would  be  much  nearer  than  hj  Lake  Pleasant,  and  not  only  thii, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spruce  west. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  is  extending  its  road  west^  is  it  not  up 
as  far  as  Deep  Creek,  it  has  been  going  along  gradually  that  far? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  that  has  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What? 
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Mr.  Fhost.  That  has  been  my  observation,  that  they  are  extending 
their  road  west. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  extended  its  line,  did  it  not,  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  holdings,  and  those  are 
being  logged  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Frost.  Those  holdings,  as  I  understand  it,  were  acquired  by 
the  Puget  Mill  <&  Timber  Co.,  and  are  being  lodged  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Now,  the  road  that  runs  through  the  Lal^e  Crescent 
route,  down  to  Lake  Pleasant,  is  a  shorter  road — ^I  do  not  know; 
is  it  a  shorter  road,  to  reach  Grays  Harbor  than  the  road  around  by 
Deep  Creek,  Pysht,  and  Clallam  Bay! 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  it  would  be  considerably  shorter. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  is  more  of  a  direct  line! 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  would  you  say,  or  have  you  examined  the 
map! 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  not  examined  it,  but  offhand  26  miled  or  30 
miles  shorter,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Frbar.  I  think  you  will  fine  it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  am  just  guessing  at  this.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  look  at  a  map.    I  have  never  thought  of  that  and  studied  it  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Forks  is  below  Lake  Pleasant! 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  my  recollection  is  that  Forks  is  about  9  miles  from 
Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Now,  Forks  is  north  of  Grays  Harbor? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  far! 

Mr.  Frost.  Seventy-five  or  eighty  miles,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  die  Northern  Pacific  has 
been  trying  to  reach  north  into  this  Quinault  section  and  up  above! 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  a  line  up  the  coast  as  far  as 
Moclips,  from  Grays  Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that,  about? 

Mr.  Frost.  Perhaps  20  or  25  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  that  would  be  in  the  direction  of  this  spruce 
tract  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  in  the  direction  of  the  spruce  tract.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  has  made  surveys  of  a  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  that  they  have? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Milwaukee  has  made  surveys  south,  hasn  t  it; 
that  is  to  say,  both  roads,  one  running  from  the  south  and  the  other 
from  the  north  have  been  running  toward  that  point? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  that  point  to  be  the  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  suggested  strongly  in  the  letter  from  Congress- 
man Johnson  that  was  read  here  this  morning.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing else  about  the  routes  other  than  what  you  have  testified,  or  have 
you  anything  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Is  the  Northern  Pacific  below  Grays  Harbor  or  above 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Northern  Pacific  is  on  the  north  side  of  Grays 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  this  point  that  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Frost.  Grays  Harbor  has  three  cities,  Cosmopolis,  Aberdeen 
and  Hoquiam.  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen  are  on  the  north  side  of 
Grays  Harbor.  The  Grays  Harbor  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
leaves  the  main  line  near  Olympia,  this  side  of  Olympia,  and  ex- 
tends westerly  to  Grays  Harbor,  and  runs  alons  the  norUi  side  of 
the  harbor,  through  the  cities  of  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  and  thence 
turns  north  and  goes  up  along  the  coast,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ends 
at  Moclips. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  how  far  is  that  from  the  Sound? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  let  me  see;  I  think  from  here  to  Aberdeen  is  per- 
haps  


r.  Lea.  I  mean  the  straits  instead  of  the  Sound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  the  straits. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  only  a  guess  on  my  part  That  is  an  unexplored 
and  uninhabited  country.  To  me  it  seems  like  a  very  long  distance, 
because  I  made  the  trip  on  foot  once  and  I  did  not  have  much  to  eat. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might 

Mr.  Frost.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  place  an  estimate  on  the  distance 
I  would  perhaps  make  it  too  great,  under  the  circumstances,  but  I 
think  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  down  to  Grays  Harbor,  or  rather, 
from  the  QuilJayute  Prairie  or  Sol  Due  Valley  down  to  Grays  Harbor 
is  perhaps  80  miles,  just  roughly."  I  might  be  very  much  out  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  LsA.  How  recently  have  you  been  up  there  around  Lake  Cres- 
cent or  in  this  peninsula  country  ! 

Mr.  Frost.  About  two  years. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  work  that  was  perfonned 
by  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  work  was  extravagant  and 
wasteful  and  incompetent,  if  you  have  not  seen  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  did  see  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh? 
Mr.  Frost.  No;  by  the  Warren  Spruce  Co. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  far  as  the  Siems-Carey  competency  or  wastefulness 
is  concerned,  you  would  not  want  to  put  yourself  on  record  as  pass- 
ing that  judgment  on  their  work? 

Mr.  Frost.  Only  by  hearsay,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  even  know  what 
money  they  expended  up  there.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  They 
might  have  built  it  very  cheaply  or  very  expensively,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  I  notice,  I  think  it  was  the  Aircraft  Director  who 
in  the  Eay  re]>ort  in  speaking  of  Port  Angeles  stated  that  there 
was  no  through  railroad  that  reached  Port  Angeles.  Is  Ihat  a 
fact  or  not  ?     I  understood  that  the  Milwaukee  had  connections  there. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  would  not  consider  that  a  fact  for  this  reason:  That 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  terminals  in  Tacoma  and  SeatUe,  and 
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reaches  all  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  with  car  barges, 
and  the  rates  from  Port  Angeles,  railroad  terminal  rates — in  other 
words,  the  rate  on  shipments  from  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  to  Port 
Angeles  is  no  greater  than  to  Seattle.  The  cars  are  brought  to  Port 
Hadlock  and  transferred  to  barges  and  brought  right  across  Puget 
Sound.  So  I  would  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Port  Angeles  does 
have  connections. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  referred  to  independent  loggers.  Will  you  describe 
what  you^Qiean  by  that?    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  term. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  mean  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  greater  portion 
of  the  logging  production  is  by  men  who  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  logging  business.  In  other  words,  the  loggers  are  the  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  not  lumber  manu- 
facturers. They  produce  the  logs  and  the  logs,  or  a  large  percentage 
of  them,  are  brought  into  salt  water,  and  they  are  made  up  into 
rafts,  and  they  are  sold  to  the  various  mills. 

Mr.  LiEA.  You  call  those  men  independent  loggers? 

Mr.  Frost.  They  are  independent  loggers. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  see.  Thank  you.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
average  investment  in  a  large  saw  mill  in  this  section,  just  approxi- 
mately?   I  just  want  to  get  a  bare  idea. 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  we  have,  myself  and  my  associates  have  recently 
been  figuring  upon  the  construction  of  a  saw  mill  with  an  average 
capacity  of  175,000  to  180,000  feet  in  an  8-hour  run,  or  350,000  feet 
in  two  8-hour  shifts,  and  our  estimate  on  the  cost  of  that  mill  runs 
to  a  little  more  than  $500,000.  That,  however,  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  site,  millsite,  location.  That  is  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
mill  ready  for  operation. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  a  completed  mill  represents  a  considerable  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.  That,  however,  would  not  be  considered  a  large 
mill. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  is  considered  a  large  mill,  generally  speak- 
ing? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  I  should  say  a  mill  with  double  that  capjacity  in 
eight  hours,  or  double  the  capacity  of  that  would  be  considered  a 
moderately  large  mill.  This  would  be  what  we  call  a  one-side  mill ; 
would  only  have  a  head  saw,  or  knock-down  saw.  Most  large  mills 
here  have  two  head  saws,  band  saws,  two  knock-down  saws. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  am  speaking  about  the  opportunities  of  the  loggers  to 
bid  on  these  contracts.  Were  you  one  of  the  loggers  concerned  in 
the  question  of  taking  over  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  for 
logging? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  we  discussed  that  phase  of  it.  I  participated  in 
discussions. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  loggers  were  there  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  that  matter? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  should  saj  somewhere  from  20  to  25. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  proposition,  in  effect,  was  that  these  loggers,  if  they 
would  make  a  contract  satisfactory  to  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration, that  they  could  take  this  logging  work,  was  that  the  general 
idea  of  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  the  general  idea  was  that  there  was  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  loggers,  under  any  sort  of  a  reasonaljle  agrees 
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ment,  to  do  the  logging  for  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  not  only  a  willingness,  but  there  was  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  loggers  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  meeting  held  to  consider  that! 

Mr.  FfeosT.  Oh,  we  had  a  good  many  meetings  at  which  this  was 
discussed,  along  with  other  things. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  any  representative  of  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration at  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Frost.  At  one  meeting  of  them  we  had  with  us  Maj.  Hitch- 
cock. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  Mr.  Donovan  there? 

Mr.  Frost.  No;  Mr.  Donovan  is  not  a  member  of  the  Loggers^ 
Association.    He  is  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean  as  representating  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration, was  he  there? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  at  the  time  of  these  discussions  there  was  no 
Spruce  Production  Corporation.    I  think  there  was  nothing  done 
•  after  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  they  finally  vote,  did  the  loggers  vote  on  whether  or 
not  they  would  take  over  the  Siems-Carey  contract? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did.  If  they  did  it  it  was 
when  I  was  not  there.  I  do  not  think  they  were  given  an  opportunity. 
At  least  if  they  were  I  never  knew  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  only  attended  part  of  those  meetings,  did  you? 

Mr.  Frost.  After  we  entered  into  the  contract  for  the  logginf 
on  the  Blodgett  tract  in  Lincoln  County,  Oreg.,  I  was  on  the  groona 
most  of  the  time  down  there.  I  was  not  in  attendance  on  those  meet- 
ings.   I  was  actively  in  charge  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  log  some  for  the  Government  during  the  war. 
did  you? 

Mr.  Frost.  None  at  all,  except  preparatory  work,  preparatory  t^ 
getting  the  spruce  out  from  the  Blodgett  tract. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  when  you  investigated 

Mr.  Frost.  I  might  say  this^  in  my  own  logging  camps  I  cut 
special  lengths  of  timbers,  for  instance,  for  some  of  the  mills  that 
were  customers  of  mine.  They  desired  certain  len^hs  for  ship  con- 
struction. But  that  was  not  for  the  Government,  it  was  simply  for 
the  accommodation  of  my  customers. 

Mr.  Lea.  When  you  investigated  the  possible  routes  of  railroads 
from  the  Sound,  or,  rather,  from  the  Straits  inland,  did  yoa  make 
any  survey  or  did  these  gentleman  whose  testimony  you  have  qnoted. 
did  they  make  any  survey? 

Mr.  Frost.  MaKe  a  survey? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  Mr.  Remp  made  a  survey,  located  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pysht. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  the  others  whose  testimony  was  quoted  make  anj 
survey  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  Mr.  Thomson  had  made  the  surveys  a  number 
of  years  before,  and  had  made  a  report. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  believe  in  his  testimony  there  he  said  he  made  it— 
I  can  not  remember  the  name — for  Mr.  Strong,  or  some  one. 
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Mr.  Lea.  It  was  a  preliminary  survey,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Frost.  He  made  estimates  of  the  cost  oi  constructing  a  road 
in  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  how  thorough  the  survey 
was.    I  suppose  you  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  kno^vledge? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  yes,  I  examined  Mr.  Thomson's  report  very 
carefully,  and  from  his  report  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  very 
thorough  and  a  very  complete  investigation. 

Mr.  IiBA.  There  was  a  survey  estimate? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  your  cruise  there  was  to  determine  the  assess- 
ment value  of  the  timber,  or,  rather,  the  cruise  in  which  you  wore 
interested  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  taxes 
upon  some  49,000  acres,  or  approximately  4,000,000,000  feet  of  timber 
that  lies  in  and  around  LakeTleasant  and  up  and  down  the  Sol  Due 
Valley.  In  the  complaint  of  the  Lacey  people — ^we  speak  of  them 
as  the  Lacey  people,  it  is  known  as  the  Lacey  holdings  over  there — 
they  allejged  that  their  timber  was  isolated  and  there  was  no  practical 
or  practicable  way  of  getting  it  to  the  market,  that  it  was  separated 
from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  by  an  imj)assable  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  determining  the  value  of  that  timber,  the  market  value 
of  it,  it  was  necessaiT  to  show  that  the  timber  could  be  easily  and 
cheaply  removed,  and  for  that  purpose  I  put  a  corps  of  engineers  in 
the  field  and  had  these  surveys  made,  Mr.  Kemp  in  charge. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  how  far  south  or  east  of  Lake  Pleasant  did  you 
survey  the  timber  on  surveying  the  railroad  line,  estimating  the 
timber,  the  cruise? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  we  were  up  the  valley  of  Calawah  River,  perhaps 
5  or  6  miles  east,  and  west  to  approximately  double  that  distance. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  far  south  of  Lake  Pleasant  does  the  saw  timber 
run — ^not  south,  but  east? 

Mr.  Frost.  Up  the  Sol  Due  Valley  it  doesn't  run  very  far.  There 
is  a  big  burn  tnrough,  I  might  say  through  that  Sol  Due  country 
that  occurred  perhaps  12  years  ago.  That  cleaned  off  an  immense 
amount  of  territory,  so  that  all  you  will  have  all  the  way  from 
Joyce,  where  the  new  railroad  departs  from  the  Milwaukee,  until 
you  get  perhaps  within  4  or  5  miles  of  Lake  Pleasant — ^there  is 

g Tactically  no  timber,  just  a  little  fringe  here  and  there.  The  fire 
as  destroyed  most  of  it.  The  big  part  of  the  timber  lies  to  the  west 
and  the  northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant,  and  the  spruce,  I  should  say, 
is  all  to  the  westward  and  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant.  There 
Is  not  spruce  enough  east  of  Lake  Pleasant  to  cut  any  particular 
figure  in  estimating  timber. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  your  construction  of  railroads,  has  that  been  con- 
fined to  logging  roads? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir.  In  my  boyhood  days  I  was  with  the  engineer- 
ing forces  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Buffalo,  Western  and  Pittsburg  Bailroad,  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  Ridgeway  and  Clearfield  Railroad  in  Pennsjrl- 
vania.  I  built  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  lumber  company  with 
which  I  was  engaged  there,  and  then  shortly  after  I  abandoned  the 
practice  of  law  I  built  one  irrigation  canal  43  miles  in  length.    I 
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had  charge  of  that  work.  And  in  my  own  logging  operations  in  the 
past  6  years  I  have  built  perhaps  30  or  40  miles  of  railroad  all  told, 
and  I  am  building  them  constantly.  We  have  a  force  of  men  at  work 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  traffic  would  a  road  such  as  you  have  specified,  for 
instance  the  one  in  1915,  as  costing  $16,000  per  mile,  about  how  much 
traffic  would  that  accommodate?  Would  there  be  any  limit  on  the 
traffic? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  just  depends  upon  how  rapidly  you  move  your  cars 
over  it,  the  number  of  passengers,  etc.    There  was  no  particular  limit. 

Mr.  Itf:A.  That  is  a  question  of  operation? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  is  a  question  of  operation.  You  can  haul  all  the  logs 
you  can  get  on  the  cars,  and  as  many  cars  as  the  road  will  hold.  It 
depends  on  your  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  more  than  it 
does 

Mr.  Lea.  On  how  well  the  road  was  constructed,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  logger  constructs  a  road 
pretty  well,  and  pretty  carefully.  He  has  got  to  do  that,  because 
lo^  aire  a  commomty  that  can  not  be  slammed  around  like  some  other 
thmgs  that  you  would  put  in  box  cars,  for  instance.  A  logging  road, 
as  a  rule,  is  very  carefully  built,  and  pretty  well  surfaced,  and 
graded.  I  think  that  the  road  from  LaKe  Pleasant  to  Pjrsht  and 
Clallam  Bay,  the  amount  of  material  that  can  be  handled  over  the 
road,  depends  somewhat  on  the  length  of  it.  I  think  you  can  handle 
as  much  or  more  that  way  than  you  can  by  a  longer  road.  It  would 
not  take  so  much  rolling  stock,  and  equipment,  and  as  much  motive 
power. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  your  idea  wag  based  upon  the  proposition  of  ex- 
tending this  road  from  Port  Angeles  and  then  going  over  into  the 
Pleasant  Lake  Country? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  our  idea,  what  we  were  figuring  on,  was  to  brine 
the  logs  either  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pysht,  Clallam  Bay,  and  dump 
them  and  raft  them,  tow  them  to  the  market  in  Puget  Sound.  That 
is  cheaper  and  a  more  logical  way  of  handling  the  timber  in  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  requires  more  time,  of  course,  to  reach  your  def^tina- 
tion,  than  it  would  to  deliver  them  all  the  way  by  rail,  don't  it  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No ;  I  think  not.    I  think  it  could  be  done  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  deliver  at  Port  Angeles, 
and  you  had  a  rail  track  there,  by  delivering  the  shorter  distance? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  might  deliver  a  few  logs  more  quickly,  but  you 
could  not  deliver  them  in  vast  quantities,  because  a  tow  contain;^  a 
great  many  logs. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  could  take  a  larger  amount  by  tow  than  you  could 
on  a  train? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  and  much  cheaper;  they  could  be  handled  much 
cheaper  on  the  water.  They  do  not  move  so  fast — I  mean  they  do  not 
cover  so  many  miles  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  estimates  that  you  made  on  building  this  road,  I 
presume,  were  based  upon  commercial  construction  with  a  reasonable 
time  for  completion? 

Mr.  Frost.  These  estimates  were  made  not  by  loggers  but  by  very 
competent  railroad  engineers,  and  I  think,  my  own  opinion  would  be, 
that  a  logging  engineer  would  perhaps  build  a  road  a  little  more  ex- 
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peditiously,  a  little  more  economically,  and  at  a  less  cost  then  these 
common-carrier  railroad  engineers  would  figure  on.  We  have  many 
short  cuts  and  many  methods  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  construction 
that  are  not  commonly  emplojred,  have  not  been  brought  into  eflfect 
and  force  by  the  common-carrier  railroads. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  constructor,  does 
it  not,  the  practical  ability. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  the  logger  is  more  practical  in  his  construc- 
tion than  the  average  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads. 

Mr.  Lka.  Did  you  have  a  little  feeling  of  resentment  against  this 
outside  company  engaging  in  the  logging  industry  here? 

Mr.  Frost.  None  whatever  against  the  company ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  your  objection  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  felt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  had  perhaps  not  been  treated  with  due  considera- 
tion, and  these  men  being  absolutely  and  completely  without  ex- 
perience in  lodging  operations  were  going  to  make  a  very  expensive, 
and,  perhaps,  inefficient  operation. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did-; 

Mr.  Frost.  And  not  only  tliat,  but  that  the  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  perhaps  oe  held  responsible  for  the  conditions  that 
were  created  by  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.,  and  by  the  Warme 
Paving  Co.,  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
ditions were  forced  upon  the  logger  that  they  could  not  help,  could 
not  prevent,  and  yet  the  logger  and  the  lumberman  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  ultimately  nave  the  ignominy  ultimately  placed 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  we  wanted  to  save  our  faces  and  preserve  our 
good  reputation. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  far  as  Seims-Carey  was  concerned,  though,  of  your 
own  knowledge  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  their  logging  ability, 
as  to  who  they  had  to  do  the  logging,  or  whether  they  were  practical, 
or  with  what  degree  of  success  they  enter^  the  industry,  do  you? 

Mr.  Frost.  Only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  was  on  this  speeder  that  jumped  the  tracks.  I 
would  like  to  know  just  what  is  meant  when  you  speak  of  a  curve  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  degrees? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  mathematics, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  is,  if  you  can  tell  me 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  feet,  say,  in  a  certain  distance,  or  a  hun- 
dred-foot curve,  would  that  be;  how  many  feet  of  curve,  say,  in  a 
hundred  feet? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  would  mean  on  a  12^  curve — I  can  illustrate  it 
right  here.  We  will  say  that  this  distance  around  the  curve  here  is 
100  feet,  from  this  point  to  that.  [Indicating.]  That  means  a  de- 
parture here  from  this  angle  of  24°,  measured  from  the  center  of  the 
circle  the  curve  would  ultimately  describe. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  could  estimate  or  approxi- 
mate it  as  so  many  feet  of  curve,  say,  per  hundred  feet,  as  you  do  on 
jading?  When  you  speak  of  a  grade  of  2  per  cent  you  mean  a 
rise  of  2  feet  in  a  hundred  feet,  don't  you  ? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  we  mean  a  rise  of  2  feet  in  a  hundred  f eeL 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can  approxi- 
mate  

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  perhaps  Col.  Stearns  can  give  you  that  dis- 
tance ;  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  used  to  be,  yes;  but  ordinarily  now  when  I  have 
any  occasion  to  have  work  of  that  kind  done  I  refer  it  to  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  could  not  give  us  any  api)roximate  idea  of  it 
whether  it  would  be  3, 4,  or  5  feet  of  curve  in  a  distance  of  100  feet  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  can  not  get  your  question,  whether  you  mean — this 
line,  we  will  say,  extended  on  a  tangent — — 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  have  a  curve  that  extends  over  100  feet 
Now,  you  speak  of  a  twelve  to  sixteen  degree  curve? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  a  safe  degree  of  curve,  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Frost.  A  safe  degree? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes, 

Mr.  Frost.  It  depends  upon  the  rate  of  speed. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  in  ordinary  railroad  construction? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  limit  my  limit  railroad  construction  to  24®.  We 
operate  over  24°. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  maximum? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  many  of  them  go  to  30,  but  I  have  mine  down 
to  24.  I  think  that  is  aoout  what  I  consider  a  very  safe  and  prac- 
tical limit.    If  vou  go  to  30  you  have  to  slow  up. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  tracks  of  the  Chica^  MU- 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Kailroad  between  Disque  and  the  Twin  River? 

Mr.  Frost.  No.  I  have  been  over  them  but  I  am  not  particularly 
familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  are  a  good  many  fairly  sharp  curves  there! 

Mr.  Frost.  The  old  practice  on  the  Pennsylvama  Railroad,  when  I 
was  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  35  years  ago,  was  to 
limit  tlie  degree  of  curvature  to  16°. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  haven't  any  idea  what  would  be  the  denee  of 
curvature  of  those  sharp  curves  on  that  line  between  Disque  and  Twin 
Biver? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  presume  that  perhaps  16°  would  be  the  maximum.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  this  road  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant, 
or,  rather,  from  Disque  Junction  to  Lake  Pleasant,  is  a  distance  of 
nearly  40  miles,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  From  Joyce  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  or  Disque  Junction,  which  is  near  Joyce,  I  think, 
at  the  junction  of  the  railroad  built  by  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh 
Co.  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  My  understanding  of  the  fact  is  that  it  is  between  8^ 
and  37  miles. 

Mr.  Magee.    Yes.    Now,  is  there  any  spruce  al(»ig  that  distaaoet 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  none  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Magee.  None  to  market? 

Mr.  Frost.    None  to  market;  nothing  in  commercial  quantities. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  they  would  have  to  get  beyond  the  terminal  ai 
Lake  Pleasant? 
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Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Before  being  able  to  obtain  any  spruce  for  market? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mageb.  How  near  the  terminal  of  this  road  at  Lake  Pleasant  is 
this  large  timber  tract  that  you  have  described  here? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  Lake  Pleasant  is  perhaps  somewhat  on  the  north 
side,  near  the  center  of  the  tract,  near  the  center  of  the  tract  east  and 
west.  Toward  the  west  end  are  the  Clallam  Lumber  Co.  holdings, 
and  it  is  east  of  the  holdings  of  the 

Mr.  Ma6££.  How  large  a  tract  is  that,  generally,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  A  little  more  than  49,000  acres,  with  a  cruise  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  different  kinds  of  timber? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  fir,  and  hemlock,  and  spruce,  and  some  cedar  I 

Mr.  Frost.  Some  cedar ;  not  much  cedar. 

Mr.  Mageb.  All  softwoods? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  there  are  no  hardwoods. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  tract,  as  I  understand  it,  is  heavily  timbered? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Eich  in  timber? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir;  very  heavily  timbered. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  these  various  kinds? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of 
that  tract,  who  are  the  large  owners  in  that  tract? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Ruddock  and  McCarthy  tract,  I  think  it  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Ruddock  largely  and  Mr.  McCarthy.  They  are  men  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  southern  part,  where? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  southern  lum- 
bermen. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  the  South? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  from  what  State? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  think  perhaps 

Mr.  Magee.  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Frost.  Louisiana,  I  think,  and  J.  D.  Lacey  has,  of  course,  an 
interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  does  he  reside? 

Mr.  Frost.  He  resides  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  the  Laceys  own  large  tracts? 

Mr.  Frost.  These  are  known  as  the  Lacey  holdings.  The  Ruddock 
and  McCarthy  and  the  Clallam  Lumber  Co.'s  holdings  are  generally 
known  throughout  the  Northwest  and  the  lumber  world  generally  as 
the  Lacey  holdings. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  Clallam  Lumber  Co.,  I  think,  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Lacey,  and  he  has  a  substantial  interest — I  could  tell  you  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  think. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  other  company  that  you  mention  as  being  owned 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  South,  are  those  lands  also  designated  as  the 
Lacey  holdings? 
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Mr.  Frost.  The  Lacey  holdings,  the  whole  tract,  or  the  two  tracts. 
49,000  acres  each,  are  commonly  known  as  the  Lacey  holdings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  not  be  one  Imnberman  in  40  who  would 
know  what  you  were  talking  about  when  you  talked  about  Buddock 
and  McCarthy,  or  the  Clallam  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  has  large  holdings  of  timber 
lands  in  this  locality,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  They  did  have  a  large  holding,  a  compact  body  of 
timber  that  lies  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  Imown  as  Burnt  Moun- 
tain, and  east  of  the  holdings  of  Merrill  &  Ring.  That,  I  understand 
has  been  sold  to  the  Puget  Mills  &  Timber  Co.,  who  own  a  larce  saw- 
mill at  Port  Angeles.  It  is  west  and  northwest  of  the  so-called  Lacey 
holdings,  and  west  and  northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant 

Mr.  Magee.  In  this  tract? 
-  Mr.  Frost.  Not  in  this  tract. 

Mr.  Magee.  Adjacent  to  it? 

Mr.  Frost.  Adjacent  to  it,  west  and  northwest  of  it.  The  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  owns  a  great  amount  of  land  in  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Owns  what? 

Mr.  Frost.  Owns  a  large  amount  of  timber  land, 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much? 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Magee.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  no ;  a  great  many  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Magee.  Twenty  thousand  acres? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  should  say  that  much,  at  least.    Perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  any  other  large  owners  of  lands  in  that  lo- 
cality that  you  know  about? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.,  outside  of  the  Lacey 's 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest  holder  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  Clallam 
County,  and  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.  owns  a  considerable  amount 
of  timber  north  of  Lake  Pleasant.  Merrill  &  Ring,  the  Goodyear 
Lumber  Co.,  the  Milwaukee  Land  Co.,  and  J.  D.  Lacey  are  the  prin- 
cipal owners  in  there — are  the  heaviest  owners. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  some  intimations  have  been  made  here  of  some 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation  to  turn 
their  contract  over  to  certain  loggers  or  lumbermen.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  there  was  some  discussion  of  that.  It  was  sii^ 
gested  that  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  might  be  induced  to 
turn  their  contract  for  logging  over  to  the  loggers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  their  spruce  contract. 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  that  spruce  contract — as  I  understand,  it  wa^ 
not  to  turn  the  contract  over,  only  the  logging;  not  the  raiIroa<) 
construction 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  their  contract,  tliat  is.  a- 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  thej 
were  willing  to  turn  their  contract  over  to  men  here  who  were  lojr- 
gers  or  lumbermen  familiar  with  the  propsition,  and  get  out, 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  I  didn't  so  understand  it.  I  understood  they  were 
willing  to  turn  the  logging- — ^that  is,  in  other  words,  to  have  that 
proportion  or  portion  of  their  contract  which  referred  to  the  loggin«r 
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of  the  timber  over  there  eleminated,  and  turn  the  logging  opera- 
tions over  to  the  loggers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That,  however, 
met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  spruce  board  in  Portland.  After 
discussing  it  for  some  time 

Mr.  Mageb.  Of  the  what? 

Mr.  Frost.  Of  the  Spruce  Production  Board  in  Portland.  After 
discussing  that  for  sometime,  they  turned  it  down.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Maj.  Hitchcock  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  do  that 

Mr.  Maoee.  Who,  if  you  know,  in  this  locality,  would  know  exactly 
what  there  is  about  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  W.  C.  Butler,  of  Everett,  would 
know  more  about  that  than  anyone  else.  He  was  on  the  ground  all 
the  time.    I  was  in  Oregon  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mentioned  that  you  didn't  want  to  mix  up  with 
the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation.  What  did  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  meant  that  I  didn't  feel  at  all — it  was  suggested  to 
me,  in  Col.  Disque's  office,  in  a  conference  that  took  place  between 
Coi.  Disque,  Mr.  Siems,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Kerbaiigh,  and  myself — it 
was  suggested  that  instead  of  taking  an  independent  contract  to  log 
that  we  had  better  take  a  subcontract,  or  contract  with  Siems-Carey, 
and  that  I  declined  emphatically,  then  and  there,  to  take  any  contract 
under  them  at  all.    That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  meant,  was  that  declination  based  on  any 
facts  which  had  come  under  your  observation  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  conmiittee? 

Mr.  Frost.  Just 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  just  a  feeling  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Frost.  Oh,  just  a  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  was  let. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  did  you  know  about  it ;  what  had  come  to  your 
knowledge — not  from  hearsay,  but  if  you  have  any  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts? 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  have  none,  only  that  I  was  told 

Mr.  Magee.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Frost.  Repeatedly,  that 

Mr.  Magee.  Unless  it  is  something  from  your  own  observation  or 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the  outfit;  I  didn't  want  to 
be  mixed  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  did  the  loggers  here,  so  far  as  you  know,  have 
anything  to  do  with  determining  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Spruce  Production  Corporation? 

Mr.  Frost.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  at  the  outset.  After  these  con- 
tracts were  all  let,  the  Spruce  Corporation  was  formed,  in  which  some 
of  the  loggers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Northwest  were  invited  to 
participate,  but  I  think  the  loggers  were  not  consulted  about  letting 
the  contracts ;  at  least,  if  they  were  I  never  heard  anything  about  it, 
and  I  have  been  very  active  in  logging  circles. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  I  understand  they  were  not  called  in  and  consulted 
iintil  the  creation  of  the  Spruce  Corporation? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mageobs.  That  was  some  time,  as  I  understand,  September,  1918? 
147155— 19— VOL  1 56 
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Mr.  Frost.  I  think  September  or  October. 

Mr.  Magee.  1918. 

Mr.  Fhost.  Yes;  it  was  after  the  contraci- 


Mr.  Magee.  a  few  weeks  before  the  armistice  was  signed  f 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  it  was  before  the  arraistioe  was  si^ed. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  there  is  one  other  question  I  desire  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Frost.    You  spoke  about  towing  logs  to  market  in  Puget  Sound 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  is  the  market  or  markets  k)cated  that  you  had 
in  mind,  what  do  you  call  the  places  when  you  speak  of  market  in 
Puget  Sound  1 

Mr.  FnosT.  Well,  there  are  mills  locaited  here  and  there  all  over 
Puget  Sound — ^Bellingham,  Anaoortes,  Everett,  Seattle  and  vicinity, 
Tacoma. 

Mr.  Macfee.  Those  places 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Are  the  ones  you  had  in  mindt 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoeb.  Spoken  of  generally,  I  suppose,  as  the  marfcete  hat 
for  logs  as  commodi^f 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes.    Those  are  the  principal  pluces. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  a  question  or  sa  It  has  been  brought  mit  in 
regard  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  wishing  yon  folks  to,  or 
offering  to  let  ^ou  people,  the  loggers,  take  oyer  their  contraet.  That 
came  about,  did  it,  in  a  letter  from  Gen.  Disque,  or  Mr.  Disque«  or 
Col.  Disque — I  don't  know  whajt  he  was  then — irom  Disque 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  FfiaiAR.  You  don't  mow  the  parttcnlars  of  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Frobt.  Yes;  I  ought  to  be  very  familiar  with  them,  but  I  have 
forgotten  whether  it  was  a  letter  from  Col.  Disque  or  whether  it  wis 
a  statement  made  by  Mai.  Hitchcock,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Hoge 
Building,  of  the  Loggers'  Information  Association,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  at  a  meetmg  of  the  Loggers'  Association,  in  which  Maj. 
Hitchcock  was  present,  ne  made  the  statement  that  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.  nad  made  an  offer  to  turn  over  the  logging  end  of 
their  operations  to  the  loggers  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  f'REAR.  By  such  means,  they  could,  of  course,  preserve  their 
contracts  and  receive  their  cost-plus  profit. 

Mr.  Frost.  Well,  not  on  the  logging,  but  on  the 

Mr.  Frbar.  But  from  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Frost.  No  ;  their  contract,  in  so  far  as  the  logging  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  be  abrogated,  but  they  would  retain  the  manufactnrinf 
and  the  railroad  construction. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  theirs  was  for  flitches  that  they  were  to  manufac- 
ture into  airplane  stock  at  so  much,  and  you  were  to  fumidi  the  logs; 
that  was  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Fhost.  We  were  to  furnish  the  logs;  yes, 

Mr.  Frear.  In  that  proposition,  you  were  required  to  fumisli  how 
many  logs? 

Mr.  P^osT.  I  dont  remember.  It  was  whatever  the  Siems-Ouer 
contract  called  for. 

Mr.  F^mAR.  I  think  I  will  get  it  from  some  one  else  who  is  familiar 
with  the  terms  of  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  The  contract  is  in  evidence;  250,000,000  feet 

Mr.  Fbbar.  No;  it  is  500,000,000  feet  of  logs  that  they  required  in 
that,  and  250,000,000  of  flitches,  is  the  contract  that  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.  had,  but  the  proposition  made  to  the  loggers  was  for 
500,000,000  feet  of  logs. 

Mr*  Frost.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  how  much  mileage  or  how  much  rail- 
way is  necessary,  j)er  section,  in  logging,  are  you  familiar  with 
that  part  of  it  sufficient  to  say  ? 

Mr,  Frost.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  ground,  and  upon 
the  loggers.  I  would  figure — ^myself,  I  run  a  spur  through  alx)ut 
each  thirty  acres,  and  that  means  a  considerable  amount  of  jading. 
Would  be  sixteen  forties  in  a  section;  it  would  take  perhaps  at 
least  five  miles  of  spurs. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what? 

Mr.  Frost.  To  log  that  section. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  log  the  whole  section? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  but  that 

Mr.  Frbar.  To  log  thirty  acres? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  to  log  640  acres.  But  that  rail  jand  ties  could  be 
taken  up  ond  used  over  and  over  again  on  the  same  section.  It  would 
necessarily  mean  that  you  would  have  to  have  5  miles,  to  start  it, 
and  you  would  do  from  5  to  6  miles  of  grading,  if  it  is  level  ground. 
If,  however,  you  were  on  a  mountain  side,  where  you  have  to  em- 
ploy switchbacks  to  get  up — if  you  have  unusually  rough  country — 
it  might  take  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  22,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Friday,  August  22,  1919. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.  in  the  court  room  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Hon.  James  A. 
Frear  (chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  hear  you 
now,  Mr.  Chisholm. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  JAMES  CHISHOLM. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 
Mr.  Frear.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  CniSHOiiM.  Seattle. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Eleven  years. 
Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  your  home  before  that? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  how 
many  years? 
Mr,  Chisholm.  Forty-five  vears. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  logging  business  during  a  portion  of  that  time? 
Mr.  Chisholm.  Always  in  the  logging  business. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  have  always  been  engaged  in  the  logging  business? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  are  you  employed  by  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  Merrill  &  King  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  Doing  business  at  what  point? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Pysht,  Wash.,  at  present. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  on  the  Olympian  Peninsula,  on  the  Straits? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  how  many  miles  west  of  Deep  Creek? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  seven  and  a  half  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  large  operations  are  they  conducting  at  thit 
point? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  put  in  about  65,000,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Sixty-five  million  feet  of  logs? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  large  a  company  is  it;  have  they  other  operations, 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir ;  in  British  Columbia  and  at  Grays  Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  comparative  siie  of 
this  company  with  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  Merrill  &  Ring  Co.  are  one  of  the  largest  lojj- 
gers  in  the  State,  I  think.  That  is,  they  are  mixed  up  with  other 
people. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  different  connections? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  am  general  manager. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  their  company  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Of  this  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  the  Merrill-Ring  Co.,  at  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  have  been  there  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  At  Pysht? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  you  before  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Near  Everett. 

Mr.  Frear.  Working  for  the  same  people? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  in  the  same  business? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  had  general  supervision  of  their  work  U 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  you  are  now  employed,  which  includes  lof- 
ging,  railroading,  building  of  railroads,  etc.,  I  assume.  Are  T<»a 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  railroad  construction? 

Mr.  Chishol3i.  Well,  with  logging-railroad  construction;  noi 
main  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  logging-railroad  construction.  Have  you  buil' 
any  railroads  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  built  about  25  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Around  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  were  they  built? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  within  the  last  four  years.  We  are  building 
all  the  while. 

Mr.  Frear.  Every  year'^ 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  building  last  year — 1918  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  cost  of  railroad  building 
such  as  you  have  been  j)utting  in? 

Mr.  (jHiSHOLM.  I  think  our  roads  averaged,  except  last  year, 
around  about  $15,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  they  average  last  year,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  they  cost  a  little  more  last  year.  We  had 
a  lot  of  soldiers  down  there,  and  they  did  not  do  very  much,  which 
increased  the  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  question  of  increased  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  situation  you  speak  of  as  to  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  they  simply  would  not  work ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  had  about  200  soldiers  working  on  the  railroad 
and  from  about  100  to  150  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  addition  to  these 
soldiers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  On  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  had  about  40. 

Mr.  Frear.  Forty  civilians  and  about  200  soldiers  working  on  the 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  These  other  men  were  contracting  men;  they  did 
station  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  soldiers  did  you  have  working  in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  150. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  how  many  other  men? 

Mr.  Chishol^c.  About  150. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  around  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Government  or  the 
Spruce  Production  Corporation? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  had  a  contract  with  the  Spruce  Production 
Corporation  of  Gray's  Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Gray's  Harbor? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  came  through  there,  our  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  this  corporation 
down  at  Portland. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  was  primarily  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  contract?  I  do  not  care 
for  details;  just  give  it  generally;  what  was  the  general  character? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  sent  for  us  to  go  to  Portland,  and  when  we 
got  down  there  they  made  a  proposition  to  furnish  soldiers  to  put  in 
a  railroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  made  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Major  Hitchcock,  or  Colonel  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  Portland? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  went  down  there  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  proposition  they  put  up  to  us  was 
that  they  were  to  furnish  the  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  that  this  Spruce  Production  Corporation 
was  to  furnish  the  soldiers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  To  furnish  the  soldiers,  tents,  blankets,  and  cook- 
ing outfit;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the  food  for  the  soldiers. 
They  would  put  that  road  in  for  us;  they  would  do  all  the  wort 
and  we  were  to  furnish  the  rails  and  the  machinery  and  they  were 
to  put  the  road  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  anything  stated  as  to  how  much  railroad 
construction  would  be  required? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  was  to  reach  a  certain  point.  We  figured 
we  had  about  6  miles  to  build. 

Mr,  Frear.  To  build  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir ;  to  get  into  this  certain  bunch  of  spruce 
they  wanted  us  to  open  up. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  logging  proposition;  you  were  to  fur- 
nish the  logs,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  You  mean  the  price? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  prices  they  were  to  pay  us  were  12,  20,  and 
35  for  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  spruce.    The  mills  were  to  pay  us  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  particular  amount  of  logs  to  be  cut? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No  ;  we  were  to  get  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  would  accept  whatever  you  had? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  logs  were  these? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Spruce  and  fir;  good  fir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  selected  timber  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No.  It  was  the  log  run.  Of  course  they  only  to"*-? 
the  No.  1  spruce  from  the  mills.  Our  contract  was  primarily  with 
the  mills,  but  those  were  the  prices  set  by  the  Spruce  Corporation 
with  all  the  loggers,  and  we  had  a  verbal  contract  that  they  won.  • 
take  the  logs  up  to  July,  1919. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  happened  after  you  had  the  consultation  .  f 
which  you  spoke? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  started  in.    I  told  Col.  Hitchcock  that  we  ^  *  ^ 
a  scow  ready  to  come  up  and  get  lumber  to  build  camps  for  th**- 
men.    He  says:  "You  don't  want  any  camps.    They  have  jrnt  U^v- 
and  they  will  get  along  all  right."    I  says :  "  It  is  cold  down  tht-r* 
and  it  is  better  to  build  camps."    He  says:  "We  have  those  fell«'^- 
over  in  France  who  do  not  have  any  camps,  and  they  work  out  " 
the  wet."    I  says :  "  How  are  you  going  to  cook  for  them?"    He  sav* 
"  We  will  send  out  the  field  kitchen."    I  says :  "  You  can  not  cook  f  r 
those  men  down  there  in  this  weather  without  any  place  to  cook  i^ 
it  is  impossible."    "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  have  lived  high  out  with  t'  • 
field  kitchen  with  50  men."    I  says,  "  All  right.]'    He  says,  "  All  ^    . 
have  got  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  lumber  to  put  in  the  bottoms  of  : 
tents  and  we  will  furnish  the  tents  and  put  them  up."    So  we  •)  :: 
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we  got  the  lumber  down  there  and  built  the  bottoms,  and  they  come 
down  there.  They  could  not  cook  for  26  men  and  feed  them  halfway 
decent,  and  consequently  the  men  were  getting  nothing  to  eat  and 
they  would  not  work.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  right 
there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  Hitchcock;  where  was  he  from? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  know.    He  was  a  major  or  colonel. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  Maj.  Hitchcock?  These  men  you  employed  as  they 
were  sent  you.    That  was  part  of  the  agreement? . 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said,  "  We  will  go  in  and  do  all  the 
work,  the  felling  and  bucking,  and  the  right  of  way,  and  we  will  lay 
the  ties  and  make  them  and  lay  the  rail  ready  for  operations." 

Mr.  Frear.  What  were  these  men  paid  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  we  were  only  supposed  to  board  them  and, 
as  I  understand,  they  were  p^aid  $2.50  a  day  and  their  board. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  paid  $2.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  paid  out  of  that  their  board? 

Mr.  Chisholh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  over  and  above  their  board? 

Mr,  Chishoi;m:.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  paid  them? 

Mr.  Chibhooum.  That  came  through  the  Spruce  Corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  I  see.  That  is,  the  money  was  not  paid  by  your 
compai^,  but  by  the  Spruce  Corporation? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  time  statements  made  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  a  timekeeper  there,  too.  I 
think  there  was  $1  deducted  from  their  pay  and  later  it  was  returned. 
That  was  to  go  to  the  Government,  and  then  the  Government  returned 
that  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  speaking  about  this  railroad  construction  you  said 
it  was  a  little  higher  because  of  the  soldiers  who  were  there  during 
that  time.  What  difference  did  you  note  in  regard  to  prices  at  that 
time  compared  with  what  they  had  been  the  year  before  or  the 
year  subsequent? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  the  prices  were  higher. 

Mr.  Frear.  Higher,  due  to  what? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Labor,  I  suppose;  scarcity  of  labor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction if  you  had  had  the  some  kind  of  men  you  had  had  before, 
or  what  was  the  situation?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  comparative 
cost. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Most  of  our  work  down  there  was  station  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Station  work  is  what? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  A  hundred  feet  is  a  station  and  we  let  the  work 
out  at  so  much  a  station. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  these  subcontractors? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  They  go  in  there  and  take  the  contracts 
at  so  much  a  station  and  divide  the  money  up  between  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  result  there,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  had  40  contractors  there  making  $8  or  $9  a 
day  and  making  $80  a  station.  We  had  formerly  paid  about  $40, 
or  $45,  or  $50 ;  $52  was  the  highest  we  had  paid  before  last  year. 
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'  Mr.  Frea«.  What  was  that  due  to? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  suppose,  the  shortage  of  labor. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Approximately  how  far  is  it  from  Pysht  up  to  the 
large  growth  of  timber  with  which  you  are  familiar?  I  assume  it 
is  near  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  From  Pysht? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  15  miles,  air  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  timber  is  located  where^  this  growth  of  spruce 
that  has  been  testified  to  before  the  committee;  whereabouts  with 
relation  to  Lake  Pleasant? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  It  was.  I  think  it  starts  in  Pysht  close  to  Lake 
Pleasant  and  runs  over  through  to  the  Hoko. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  direction  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  would  be  northwest. 

Mr.  Frear.  Northwest  toward  the  strait? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Up  toward  the  straights  and  toward  the  ocetDf 
too.    It  runs  between  the  straits  and  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  in  about  what  section;  about  how  many  town- 
ships would  you  say  the  heart  of  this  timber  was  located  in  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  the  best  spruce  lays  in  one  township. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  township  is  that,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  it  is  in  31  and  82.  It  is  divided  up  there, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that  from  Lake  Pleasant? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  Lake  Pleasant  would  come  pretty  close,  in 
31,  I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  Lake  Pleasant  would  be  on  the  eastern  side  of  it! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  On  the  southern  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  it  would  be  north  of  Lake  Pleasant  and  toward 
Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes;  between  the  straits  and  Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  that  15  miles  on  an  air  line  would  be  the 
distance  up  the  Pysht  Eiver  to  this  lot  of  timber?  What,  if  yoo  can 
say,  would  be  the  distance  in  the  construction  of  road  to  get  ont 
that  timber,  a  logging  road ;  about  what  distance  would  be  required  ? 
Have  you  ever  made  a  survey  of  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  some  imformation  on  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chisholm.    Our  folks  had  a  survey  made  of  it 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  survey? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Nothing,  but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Thoniison^s  testi- 
mony in  the  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  read  yesterday.  Clallam  Bay  is  west  of 
Pysht,  is  it  not,  on  the  straits  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  how  far? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  In  an  air  line  across,  6 — about  6  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  direction  is  it  from  this  timber  that  is  in  qoe^ 
tion  here ;  this  spruce  timber  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  It  would  lie  pretty  near  to  tliis  spmoe  timber. 
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Mr.  Frbar.  Clallam  Bay  is  north  of  the  timber,  in  a  northerly 
direction? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  North  and  east. 

Mr.  Frear.  a  river  comes  in  there  at  Clallam  Bay? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  just  toward  the  ocean  from  Clallam,  that 
is,  northwest  of  Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  river? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  Hokko. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  have  been  surveys 
up  the  Hokko  Eiver  with  the  intention  or  expectation  of  sometime 
putting  a  road  from  there  up  to  this  timber? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Lightner  of  the  Goodyear  Co. 
told  me  he  had  a  survey  made  up  there. 

Mr.  Frearb.  He  is  here,  and  we  can  ask  him  about  that  later. 
What  is  there  further  that  vou  have  in  mind  about  the  Hokko  route? 
Have  you  personal  knowledfge  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  have  been  up  the  Hokko  some  distance,  and  I 
think  the  road  could  have  been  put  in  there,  up  the  Hokko  River,  to 
tap  the  heart  of  the  sprucei  n  about  12  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  the  heart  of  the  spruce,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir ;  the  heavy  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  not  be  able  to  testify  about  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  a  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  From  what  I  see  of  the  county  road — ^I  was  up 
along  the  county  road,  several  miles  that  are  built  up  there — ^I  should 
judge  that  a  first-class  logging  road  would  cost  $40,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Frear,  During  last  year,  during  1918? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  are  the  logs  brought  down  to  Clallam  Bay,  if  you 
know,  by  the  Goodyear  Co. ;  the  Goodyear  Co.  logs  at  Clallam  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  large  company? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  railroads  running  out  in  diflferent  directions, 
some  at  the  Hoko  River? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir;  not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  their  method  of  logging? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Eailroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  Down  to  Clallam  Bay? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  how  do  they  handle  their  logs? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Tow  them.  They  put  them  up  in  rafts  and  tow 
them  to  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  to  the  various  mills  that  purchase  them? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  same  system  that  you  employ  at  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No  ;  they  raft  theirs  different  than  we  raft  ours. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  form  their  rafts  in  a  different  way,  but  you  raft 
yours  in  the  same  general  way  to  the  mills  for  sawing? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that,  ever  since  you 
have  been  there  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Generally  spealong,  how  many  feet  of  logs  do  yon  raft, 
say,  a  month? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  in  the  year  how  much  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Sixty  million  or  sixty-five  million.  We  lay  up 
part  of  the  time ;  we  do  not  log  steady. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  rafts  of  logs  have  you  ever  lost  during  the 
time  that  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Three;  that  is,  partially. 

Mr.  Frear.  Partial  loss? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  rafts  have  you  sent  during  that  time  to 
the  different  mills,  generally. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Probably  400. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  lost  three  out  of  400.  So  that  is  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  logs  that  you  have  shipped  that  had  an  accident,  and 
you  say  that  was  only  partial  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Clallam  Bay  experience 
in  that  respect,  where  the  Goodyears  are  logging? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  think  they  have  lost  a  raft  They  hire 
lost  some  logs  that  have  broken  through  at  their  boom;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  lost  an  entire  raft,    f  would  know  if  they  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  know  Edward  Donlin? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  met  him;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  All  I  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  acting  as  gen- 
eral manager  down  at  Angeles  for  the  Siems-Carey  outfit. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  he  from,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  understood  he  came  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whereabouts  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  "No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  saw  him  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  talked  with  hiin. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  business  with  him? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No  business;  merely  met  him  on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  he  doing,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  As  I  understood  around  there,  I  do  not  know  for 
sure,  but  he  was  pointed  out  and  I  was  told  he  was  general  miD- 
ager  of  the  Siems-Carey  people,  of  all  the  business  there  for  the 
Siems-Carey  Co.,  buying  and  selling. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  people  own  stumpage  to  what  extent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pysht  and  Clallam  Bay  and  out  through  there! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Something  around  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundre<i 
million. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  not  yet  been  cut? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  how  many  million  have  been  cut? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  have  cut  out  of  that  tract  about  200,000.0(^X 

Mr.  Frear.  So  you  have  left  how  much  to  cut? 

Mr.  Chisholm.' I  should  judge  about,  well  somewhere  arour* 
sovontoen  hundred  million. 
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Mr.  Freak.  And  that  extends  up  to  what  point;  I  mean,  so  far 
as  this  Lake  Pleasant  route  is  concerned?  I  am  trying  to  show  your 
general  familiarity  with  conditions  up  there. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  have  got  a  little  map  that  would  show  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  help.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  details; 
I  just  want  to  know  in  a  general  way.  [Examining  map.]  It  ex- 
tends then  from  near  Deep  Creek? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  3  miles  from  Deep  Creek  according  to  this 
map,  to  a  point  about 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Nearer  Deep  Creek  than  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes.  In  one  place  it  comes  up  almost  to  the 
creek,  and  then  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  would  you 
say,  from  Clallam? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No.    It  is  nearer  Clallam  than  that, 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes;  about  4  or  5? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  2  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  get  it  correct;  it  extends  from  practically  the 
edge  of  Deep  Creek  on  the  east  to  within  2  miles  of  Clallam  Bay  on 
the  west? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  from  the  straits  back  a  distance  of 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  8  or  9  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  8  or  9  miles.  It  extends  up  the  Hokko  River, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  the  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Up)  the  Pysht  Eiver.  This  is  the  Pysht  running 
up  through  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  is  practically  a  solid  tract  of  timber  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  timber  is  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar, 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  where  the  route  of  the 
Milwaukee  Road  has  been  surveyed? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  past,  from  Deep  River  west? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  line  is  it,  as  far  as  you  can  show?  Just 
give  it  roughly. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  roughly,  it  runs  along — follows  the  shore 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Frear.  Make  a  pencil  mark  there,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes;  no  curves  or  anything  [indicating], 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wish  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Something  like  that  findicating] . 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  runs  from  Deep  Creek  parallel  and  within 
less  than  a  mile  at  any  point  to  Pysht? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  one  place  there  where  they 
jog  off  to  get  around  a  little  stream.  It  might  be  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  straits. 

Mr.  Frear.  Less  than  a  mile  from  the  coast? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Or  the  straits,  rather,  and  then  up  the  Pysht  Kiver! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what  point? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  follow  their  survey 
right  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  have  been  on  their  survey  at  different  places,  but 
I  do  not  know  just  the  exact  points. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  does  the  Ring  Railway  run  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  Merrill  &  Ring  Railway? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  start  here  and  go  up  the  river  [indicatin/r]. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  describe  it  and  get  something  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record  after  he  indicates  it  there. 

Mr.  Chisholm  [indicating].  This  is  practically  the  end  of  our 
main  line,  and  we  branch  out  here,  over  in  here.  That  is  the  nearest 
point  to  Deep  Creek  that  we  run  out,  right  there  on  section  24. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  on  section  24,  within  a  mile  of  Deep  Creek? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  probably  2  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  miles  from  Deep  Creek  is  the  eastern  terminal— 
I  suppose  that  is  a  spur  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  is  a  spur. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  the  spur,  yes ;  and  then  runs 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  runs  west  for  3  miles,  and  then  a  northwe!4- 
erly  course,  and  then  runs  a  northeasterly  course  to  our  land. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Up  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  amount  of  main  track  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  We  call  it  about  4  mile- 
and  a  half  of  main  track  and  then  we  branch  from  that.  We  do  not 
call  that  main  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  in  mind  that  I 
have  not  asked  you  about  in  regard  to  this  timber — that  is,  witl; 
which  you  are  familiar,  either  the  timber  that  is  up  there  at  th* 
Pleasant  Lake  region  or  the  railroad  building  with  which  you  an- 
familiar;  anything  I  have  failed  to  ask  you  al^ut? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  it  was  a  crime  to  build  that  road  up  there 
to  get  that  timber  out  when  it  could  have  been  put  in  there  for  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  it  was  a  crime  to  build  it  up  the  way  it 
was  built? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  from  Lake  Crescent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  by  way  of  Lake  Crescent! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  feasible  to  have  built  up  the  Pysht  River! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  was  feasible  to  build  up  the  Pysht  River. 
but  the  Hokko  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  Hokko  at  Clallam  Bay  would  have  bew» 
closer  than  any  other  point? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  they  have  carried  on  a  railway  all  the  lop 
out  of  there  that  could  have  been — I  will  strike  that  out — ^How  manT 
logs  do  you  say  that  you  handle  a  month? 
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Mr,  CmsHOUtf.  About  7,000,000. . 

Mr.  Freab.  By  increasing  your  force  how  many  logs  could  you 
have  handled  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Frsar.  With  the  same  railway  facilities  that  you  have  now, 
excepting  the  extension  of  the  spurs,  how  many  logs  could  you 
handle  there? 

Mr.  CHiSHOiiM.  Well,  you  could  go  on  increasing  your  outfit  and 
handle  any  amount  of  logs  up  to  500,000,000  by  increasing  the  force. 

Mr.  Fi^R.  If  the  logs  were  available? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  they  could  have  handled 
vciry  easily  half  a  million  feet,  500,000  feet  a  day  there  over  the 
Goodyear  Eoad  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Fr£ar.  As  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No;  by  building  up  the  Hokko  River,  and  they 
could  have  towed  them  with  safety.  They  could  have  built  a  mill 
at  Angeles.  Say  they  were  going  to  tow  logs  from  Angeles  up  the 
sound,  the  worst  tow  on  the  straits  is  from  Angeles  to  Dungeness. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  between  Angeles  and  Seattle,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  worst  point  on  the  straits 
to  tow  logs.  ' 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Because  they  get  adverse  winds;  they  get  south- 
easters  and  northwest  seas  meeting. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  where  the  sound  and  straits  come  together? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir ;  it  is  Dungeness  Point  out  there  and  the 
southeaster  will  blow  out  of  Discovery  Bay  and  there,  will  be  a 
northwest  roll  in  from  the  straits.  That  is  the  worst  point  on  the 
straits,  and  they  were  going  to  tow  by  that.  We  can  tow  logs  from 
Pysht  and  are  never  held  up  there  as  much  as  we  are  from  Angeles. 
We  get  to  Angeles  all  right,  but  from  Angeles  to  Dungeness  we 
have  lots  of  trouble.    We  have  to  wait  over  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  calls  to  my  mind  that  in  the  record  it  appears 
that  from  certain  directions  tnere  are  heavy  winds  come  in  at  Port 
Anceles.? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  situation  there  and  from  what  direction? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  from  a  northeast  wind  there  is  no  protec-i 
tion  at  all  in  Port  Angeles,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  point  on  the  Straits 
there  is  no  protection  from  a  northeast  wind,  unless  you  get  way 
up  in  Discovery  Bay.  A  northeast  wind  hits  every  place  in  the 
straits. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  mill  which  was  built  at  a  point 
east  of  Port  Angeles?     Was  it  more  or  less  exposed  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes  sir,  exposed  to  all  northeasters,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  northwest  roll  coming  in  from  the  straits. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  much  protection  or  any  difference  in  pro- 
tection there  from  what  you  would  have  in  other  places  on  the 
straits  with  such  a  wind? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  the  Puget  Sound  Mills  &  Timber  Co.,  where 
their  mills  are,  are  protected  from  all  except  northeasters. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  what? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  By  Ediz  Spit,  which  runs  out  there. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  distance  across  the  straits  frcim  Pysht, 
the  mouth  of  the  Pysht,  and  Clallam  Bay,  approximately,  over  to 
Vancouvei'. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Across  to  Vancouver  Island? 

Mr.  FsEAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  16  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  far  are  you  from  the  Pacific  coast  f 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  50 
miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Forty  or  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  just  to  get  the  points  of  the  oompasa  I  be- 
lieve that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  a  large  mill  at  Port  Angeles  already,  isn't  there* 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  is  the  owner  of  that  mill? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  is  called  the  Paget  Soimd  Mills  ft  Timber 
Co.,  owned  by  the  Chas.  Nelson  interests  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  get  along  there  successfully,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sil*. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  are  exposed  to  these  northeasters,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  nothing  like  where 
this  other  mill  is  built. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  far  away  is  the  other  mill  I 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  it  must  be  about — oh,  3  or  4  miles  between 
the  mills.  Thejr  are  right  in  the  bigjht  of  the  spit,  right  do^m  in  the 
spit,  and  the  spit  runs  out  like  that  [indicating.] 

Mr.  Lea.  The  spit  runs  along  the  west  side  of  Port  Angeles,  does 
it  not,  out  into  the  straits? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  it  would  be  on  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  begins  west  and  runs  toward  the  east,  though,  doe& 
it  not? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  this  mill  that  you  refer  to  is  on  the  shore,  where  the 
spit  strikes  the  shore? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  sets  right  in  at  the  butt  of  the  spit. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  protects  it  on  the  ocean  side? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  there  is  a  straight  shoot  from  the  northeast? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  If  a  northeaster  comes  down  in  here  it  would  not 
hit  them  straight,  but  it  creates  quite  a  swell  in  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  furnished  logs  for  the  Government  during  the  w»r. 
did  you? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Outside  of  this  railroad  that  you  built,  did  you  fumWi 
any  logs  for  this  road  that  you  built? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  was  spruce  and  fir? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  got  the  same  price  paid  the  others,  did  yout 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  Government  would,  or  rather  the  Spru<5e  Pnv 
duction  Corporation  would  take  all  that  anybody  offerea,  wouldn't 
it;  timber  that  was  suitable? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  limitation  of  your  production — ^there 
wasn't  any  limitation  placed  on  your  production? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lba.  Did  you  get  any  selective  logging  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  do  you  think  of  that  method  of  logging? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  think  it  is  more  practical  to  take  the  forest  just  as 
3rou  can? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea*  And  that  is  a  moro  efficient  method  of  logging? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  did  you  say  your  total  product  was? 

Ml.  Chisholm.  Between  sixty  and  sixty-fiye  million  last  year. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  are  just  loggers,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  deliver  to  various  places  around  oq  the  Sound? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  on  the  straits? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  to  increase  your  production  Would  simply  require 
the  extension  of  your  road,  and,  of  course,  more  labor? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  More  labor,  more  maxadiiery,  donkeys,  and  lidco- 
motives. 

Mr.  Lka.  There  is  a  vast  timber  supply  available  there,  though, 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  CHisd(»/M.  In  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Including  spruce? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  proportion  of  your  product  was  spruce? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  the  first  six  months  last  year  I  thii^  it  ran 
about  20  per  cent,  and  the  last  six  months  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  Under  normal  conditions,  about  what  percentage  would 
it  be;  or  have  you  any  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  it  runs  about  20  per  cent — 15  to  20  per  cent. 
We  opened  up  a  tract  down  there  last  year — a  special  tract  of  prac- 
tically all  spruce. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  for  the  last  11  years,  practically, 
you  have  been  engaged  in  this  business;  devoted  your  time  entirely 
to  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Out  here  on  the  sound;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  in  logging  features? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  milling;  but  just  logging. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  excuse  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  as  a  practical  logger,  would  you  have  wanted  to 
have  taken  a  selected  logging  contract  in  your  timber? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  State  the  reasons  why  you  would  not. 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  very  expensive; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  would  open  up  the  whole  tract  to  fire— a 
fire  risk. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  increases  the  fire  risk? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  increases  the  fire  risk  and  destroys  a  lot 
of  other  timber. 

Mr.  Lea.  Timber  that  is  scattered  through  the  forest? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.'  Lea.  How  about  the  damage  to  other  timber? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  say  that  there  is  a  damage  to  other  timber,  and 
a  considerable  expense  in  falling  and  logging. 

Mr.  Lea:  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  loggers  who  were  in 
the  business  here  wanted  to  take  selective  logging  contracts? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  think  it,  not  to  my  knowledge, 

Mr.  Lea.'  It  was  an  uneconomical  way  of  handling  the  logs, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrl  Lea.  The  only  justification  that  could  be  urged  for  that  would 
be  the  pressing  needs  of  war,  if  they  existed? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  only  one  you  know  of? 
'  -  Mr.'CHTSHOLM.  That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  was  this  road  completed  that  you  constructed) 
'  Mr.  Chisholm^  Well,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  this  body  of 
spruce,  this  thick  body  of  spruce  ran. 

,    Mr.  Ijea.  What  I  mean  is,  for  the  length  that  you  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  road? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  it  was  completed  and  we  logged  over  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  an  adjustment  made  with  the  Spruce  Production 
Corporation  for  your  contract? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  not  yet  adjusted? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Has  a  determination  been  reached  upon  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir.  They  say  the  verbal  contract  wa<  »• 
good. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  now,  as  I  understand  it,  before  the  Dent  law  «i> 
passed  your  claim  was  rejected,  wasn't  it,  or  was  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  we  have  had  it  up  two  or  three  times  wit'. 
Col.  Disque,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  do  anything  for  us. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  after  the  Dent  law  was  passea,  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  contracts,  have  you  had  a  hearing  on  it  i 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  status  of  your  claim  at  the  present  time^ 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  the  amount? 

Mr.  Lea.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  At  what  sta^  is  it  in  tlv 
process  of  adjustment?     Are  you  seeing  daylight  <m  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  so  far. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  the  Dent  law  include  verbal  contracts;  does  :t 
include  wholly  verbal  agreements? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  ask  him  about  that 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Excuse  me,  but  as  to  that  part  of  the  bosiiies^  1 
do  not  look  after  that — ^the  money  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  We  just  want  to  get  a  general  idea.  As  I  understand  it 
you  had  a  verbal  contract  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then,  when  the  Treasury  Department  refused  to 
pay  such  claim,  your  claim  was  kicked  out,  in  enect  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  In  effect,  yes;  as  far  as  I  faiow. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  the  Dent  law  was  passed,  which  provided  an 
opportunity  to  collect  it,  but  so  far  no  adjustment  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  the  Dent  law  include  a  wholly  verbal  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  went  ahead  and  built  this  road  on  a  verbal  agree- 
ment, did  you? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  contract,  but  I  guess  some 
parts  of  it  was  never  signed  up,  and  they  called  us  to  Portland 
once  and  they  were  very  busy  around  there,  had  about  15  men 
looking  up  our  contract  to  see  if  we  had  signed  a  contract,  but  we 
hadn't  signed  it.  We  were  going  ahead  just  the  same.  They  were 
very  much  worried  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  Simply   a  technical  defect  in  your  contract? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  who  had  charge  of  the  feeding  of  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged out  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  did — we  furnished  the  food. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  your  own  expense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir;  at  our  own  expense. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  allowance  made  for  that,  or  did  you  em- 
ploy the  men  and  work  them  as  your  men,  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No;  they  were  working  under  Government  offi- 
cers. We  were  supposed  to  put  in  overseers,  foremen,  and  they  were 
supposed,  tliese  men,  were  supposed  to  do  the  work.  Now,  part  of 
the  work  they  couldn't  do,  because  they  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.  We  had  to  put  in  our  own  buckers  and  fallers  to  get  the  right 
of  way  cut  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  were  inexperienced  men  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Those  men  that  were  sent  to  us — they  told  us  they 
would  send  experienced  men  down  there.  Why,  I  went  down  there  at 
different  times  to  Portland  to  get  men  from  Vancouver,  and  they 
would  send  me  over  to  Vancouver — there  to  the  barracks  and  tell  me — • 
an  officer  would  call  the  men  out,  and  he  would  say,  "  Now,  if  these 
men  lie  to  you  and  can  not  do  the  work  when  you  get  them  down 
there  we  will  bring  them  back  and  make  it  hot  for  them,"  but  we 
could  never  get  a  man  returned,  because  they  said  it  was  too  expen- 
sive to  pay  their  fare  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
go  out  in  the  open  market  and  get  experienced  men  for  lumbering, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  mean  in  large  numbers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes;  but  if  a  man  wants  to  learn  he  can  learn  it 
in  a  short  time,  certain  parts  of  the  work.    Falling  and  bucking,  he 
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can  not  learn  in  a  day.    We  took  a  good  many  men  in  our  camps  and 
got  some  very  good  men. 

Mr.  Lea.  Soldiers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  paying  those  men  ourselves. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  not  a  large  part  of  our  soldiers  willing  to  try  to 
learn  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  There  was  a  large  part  of  the  fellows  that  were 
not  willing  to  try  that  we  had  working  on  the  railroad.  I  do  not 
blame  the  men  at  all ;  it  was  the  conditions  they  were  working  imder. 
They  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  If  a  man  does  not  get  enough 
to  eat  he  can  not  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  were  you  allowed  for  feeding  them? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  were  not  allowed  anything.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  food  and  they  were  supposed  to  cook  it.  They 
were  to  furnish  the  cooks.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  anythin<r 
only  just  to  furnish  supplies,  and  we  furnished  the  same  supplies 
as  in  our  own  camps, 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  did  you  have  them  in  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  were  there  in  the  neighbordood  of  five 
months. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  conditions  improve  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  they  did  later,  after  I  got  lumber  and  biiilt 
a  camp  and  put  in  cook  stoves,  and  put  in  our  own  cooks  and  cooked 
for  them,  thev  did  improve. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  began  these  opera- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  In  February. 

Mr.  Lea.  February,  1918? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  Mr.  Chisholm,  a  charge  has  been  made  to  this  com- 
mittee against  paying  the  soldiers  civilian  wages  while  engaged  in 
spruce  production.  Personally  I  believe  they  should  have  been  paid 
civilian  wages,  but  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  about  that  matter 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  they  should,  too.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  compel  the 
soldiers,  simply  because  they  had  a  uniform  on,  to  go  out  then? 
and  work  opposite  a  civilian  and  only  receive  a  soldier's  pay  i 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  right. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  paid  to  these  green  men  that  you  had  that 
were  not  able  to  perform  the  work  eflBciently  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  paid  them  the  same  wages  that  we  paid  other 
men  at  the  same  jobs.    There  was  no  difference  made  in  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  anybody  request  that  you  should  make  a  difference 
in  them  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir.  The  men  that  were  in  our  camps,  and  we 
have  got  the  best  camps  or  as  good  camps  as  there  are  in  the  Stale, 
they  would  come  down  there  and  tell  us  they  had  to  have  more  air 
space,  more  air  space,  and  more  this  and  more  that,  but  the  fellow* 
over  on  the  railroad  they  took  just  whatever  came  along.  There  wa? 
nothing  said  about  them  at  all,  but  these  men  that  were  in  the< 
good  camps  of  ours  said  they  didn't  have  air  space  enough,  we  wouW 
have  to  cut  out  some  men,  cut  three  or  four  men  out  of  the  camp.  We 
had  an  architect  design  those  camps,  and  designed  the  air  space  for 
so  many  men. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Those  were  wooden  camps? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  soldiers  were  in  tents? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  were  in  tents  and  out  in  the  rain,  and 
couldn't  dry  their  clothes,  and  we  had  drying  rooms  in  our  camps, 
and  bath  rooms. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  was  the  annual  rainfall  up  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  know.  The  annual  rainfall  since  we  have 
been  there  has  not  been  over — I  do  not  think  to  exceed  40  inches  at 
any  time  since  we  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  grade  of  your  railroad — ^the  one  that  you 
constructed  last  year? 

Mr.  Chishol3i.  The  heaviest  grade  was  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  about  3  miles  would  run  from  2^  to  4,  and 
the  balance  was  practically  level. 

Mr.  Lea.  Four  per  cent  was  the  maximum? 

Mr.  CiiisH0L3i.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  you  spoke  of  being  laid  up  part  of  the  time.  Was 
that  for  logging? 

Mr.  Chishooi.  No  ;  things  were  shut  down  in  this  country  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  stayed  shut  down  two  or  three  weeks,  and  at 
Christmas  was  shut  down  two  or  three  weeks.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  interference  with  towing  on  the  Straits 
or  on  the  Sound? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  time  of  the  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  All  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  for  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Wind,  rough  weather,  seas,  rough  weather. 

Mr.  Lea.  WTiat  is  the  general  water  conditions  out  in  the  Sound, 
as  to  storms,  how  frequently  do  they  occur  there  and  how  long  do 
they  last,  that  is  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  so  much  the  storms  on  the  sound  and  straits 
as  it  is  the  roll  in  from  the  ocean,  the  ground  roll  from  the  ocean. 
We  have  light  northwesters  most  of  the  summer,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  swell  comes  from  the  ocean  up  the  straits,  and  that 
is  detrimental  to  towing  logs. 

Mr.  Lea.  At  present  there  is  no  rail  connection  to  the  outside 
market  from  your  place  of  operation,  of  course? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir;  none  from  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  this  Dungeness,  wliere  is  that  ?  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  location  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  is  about  18  miles  from  Angeles,  on  the  straits. 
If  you  have  got  a  map  here,  I  will  locate  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  which  direction,  west  or  east? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Southeast,  I  should  think,  southerly. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  near  enough.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Donlin  but  the 
ono  time  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  I  met  Mr.  Donlin  several  times. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  only  out  here  a  brief  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.    Yes,  ho  was  only  here  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  operation 
of  the  Seims-Carey.  Kerbaugh  Co.? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  from  the  talk  around, 
like  passing  talk  around;  I  never  asked  Mr.  Donlin  if  he  was  the 
general  manager,  but  that  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  that  a  soldier  building  a  railroad,  help- 
ing to  build  a  railroad  6,000  miles  from  the  front  should  receive 
several  times  more  pay  than  a  soldier  on  the  fighting  front? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  question  to  ask.  1 
do  not  think  he  should. 

Mr.  Magee.  Certainly.  And  do  you  think  that  a  soldier  under 
orders  of  the  Government,  paid  by  the  Government,  simply  because? 
he  is  sent  to  build  a  railroad,  should  receive  civilian  pay? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  under  those  conditions  I  ao  not  know.  1 
think  he  should.  I  think  it  would  cause  trouble  among  our  own 
men — that  is,  civilians 

Mr.  Magee.  If  he  were  to  receive  it,  it  would  have  to  be  under 
authority  of  Congress  and  the  enactment  of  a  statute  providing  for 
his  pay,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  never  went  into  it  that 
deep.    We  just  merely  done  it,  and  that  was  all.    We  paid  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  course,  you  know  the  pay  is  provided  by  congres- 
sional enactment? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  the  soldiers'  pay  is. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  the  men  would  not  work  because  thev  were 
not  fed? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  not  feeding  them! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  had  no  way  to  cook. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  was  running  that  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  the  Spruce  Corporation,  Col.  Hitchcock.  •: 
Maj.  Hitchcock,  or  whatever  title  he  holds.  He  was  the  man  tliat  v^- 
handling  it.  It  was  through  his  office,  I  suppose.  We  done  all  <  r 
business  with  him,  practically. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  the  men  did  not  work  did  you  call  it  to  C' '.. 
Hitchcock's  attention. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  conditions? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  He  sent  more  men  down  there,  more  officer?,  t 
look  the  situation  over,  and  he  would  keep  sendinc  them  down  a: 
sometimes  there  was  half  as  many  officers  as  we  had  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  those  conditions  continue  for  a  material  lenr 
of  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  they  continued  until  we  got  those  cai-  '- 
built  and  cook  stoves  and  put  in  our  own  cooks,  so  that  we  c 
feed  the  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  Until  better  conditions  were  created  there  thn*  « 
your  efforts  and  direction? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  According  to  what  you  had  stated  to  CoL  Hitcb^-* 
at  your  first  conversation  as  to  what  would  be  needed? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Magee.  That  is  right,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  vou,  Mr.  Chisholm,  just  how 
much  spruce,  if  you  know,  was  available  along  the  coast  in  Wash- 
ington, excluding  this  timber  tract  that  has  been  described  here  in 
the  locality  of  Lake  Pleasant  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  anyone 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  point  I  have  in  mind  is  whether  there  was  suffi- 
cient other  spruce  available  without  building  this  railroad  from 
Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant,  over  a  branch  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  to  get  iixto  this  tract  of  timber? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  According  to  my  own  personal  views  I  think 
there  was  no  necessity  of  any  roads  being  built  that  they  built,  either 
in  Oregon  or  Washingon;  that  the  loggers  could  have  produced  the 
spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  sufficient  spruce  was  available 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Without  getting  into  this  particular  tract  which  has 
been  described  here. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  heard  a  man  tell  Col.  Disque — there  was  a  meet- 
ing called  over  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
State  university,  and  $10,000,000  was  asked  to  be  sent  out  here  for 
Col.  Disque  to  let  contracts,  and  after  they  talked  pro  and  con  for 
two  or  three  hours  a  logger  got  up  and  told  Col.  Disque,  he  says^ 
"  Col.  Disque,  you  do  not  need  any  money.  You  tell  us  what  vou 
want  and  we  will  get  it  and  we  will  get  the  money,  if  it  is  a  million 
a  day  or  two  million  or  three  million,  we  will  get  it."  But  seemingly 
Col.  Disque  didn't  want  that;  he  wanted  something  else. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  take  it  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  that  the 
loggers  here  were  entirely  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  the 
Government  in  getting  the  necessary  spruce  timber  in  this  emer- 
gency ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir.  I  invited  Col.  Disque  to  come  down  to 
our  camps  and  see  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Magee.  Alonp  that  line,  will  you  state,  if  you  know,  whether 
the  loggers  had  sufficient  mills  functioning  and  sufficient  equipment, 
without  the  purchase  of  any  new  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-' 
ernment,  to  go  ahead  and  supply  the  necessary  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  they  did  do  it.  I  think  there  was  enough 
spruce  to  build  a  few  airplanes  when  the  war  stopped. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  present  at  this  meeting  of  which  you  just 
spoke? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  President  Suzzalo,  Col.  Disque,  C.  II.  Cobb,  W. 
E.  Boeing,  Alex.  Poison,  and  there  was — oh,  I  don't  know — several. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  number  of  loggers? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  loggers. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  Disfjue  say? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why.  he  said  the  loggers  were  not  trying  to  get 
out  logs. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  did  he  know  about  it? 

Mr.  CiiiSHOLM.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  he  been  up  to  your  camp? 

Mr.  CiiisiiOLM.  No,  sir;  I  invited  him  to  go  to  the  camp  and  >ee 
the  conditions  we  were  working  under  right  at  that  time.  It  wis 
right  in  the  wet  weather,  the  railroads  were  all  tied  up  around 
Seattle,  you  could  not  get  in  or  out  for  the  floods,  and  our  condi- 
tions were  the  same.  He  says,  "  Oh,  I  have  been  in  lo^ginir 
camps."  That  is  all  the  satisfaction  I  got,  that  is  all  he  said,  **  I 
have  been  in  logging  camps." 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  This  was  a  year  ago  last  January. 

Mr.  Frear.  January,  1918? 

Mr.  CiiisnoLiM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  loggers  offer  to  render  any  help  at  that  tinu\ 
or  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Why,  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could.  Mr. 
Cobb  was  on  a  committee  at  that  time,  and  he  resigned:  he  would 
not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  He  had  men  out  lookini: 
over  the  territory  where  they  could  get  spruce.  Tliat  is  what  he 
told  Col.  Disque  there  that  day,  and  Col.  Disque  said,  "  I  will  put 
10,000  men  in  the  woods  riving;  you  fellows  are  not  trying  to  do 
anything."  Some  one  asked  him  how  much  he  would  cut  j^er  man, 
how  many  feet  he  would  cut  a  day  riving,  and  he  said,  '"Nine  U\in 
dred."  Naturally,  all  laughed.  They  said.  "That  is  more  lo> 
than  we  are  getting  per  man."  He  came  down  to  500,  and  final !v 
down  to  200.  They  had  some  statements  there  from  Gray>  Har- 
bor, where  they  had  a  cruise,  that  they  would  only  average  3.*)  fe»*i 
per  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  do  you  average  to  the  log  in  ordinary 
logging  operations — how  many  feet  to  a  man? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  It  varies;  sometimes  7  and  sometimes  10,  or  l^ 
or  15. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  the  average? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Probably  around  about  1,000  feet  per  man  is  con- 
sidered ^ood,  fair  logging — an  average  of  1,000  feet  per  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  question  was  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  vnti 
with  temporary  delay  from  winds  at  times? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  often  would  that  come? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  that  varies.  You  have  just  got  to  tow-catch 
the  tides  right,  and  the  weather,  and  get  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks  or  how 
often  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  It  might  be — you  might  lay  up  two  weeks,  and 
then  you  might  not  have  any  trouble  for  two  weeks.  We  towed  aboirt 
160  rafts  last  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  did  it  take  the  raft  to  reach  the  mills,  os 
an  average? 

Mr.  Chishoi3i.  Oh,  it  varies  from  three  or  four  days  to  t»c 
weeks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Three  or  four  days  to  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  keep  a  number  of  rafts  going,  do  you? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes ;  we  have  two  tugs  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  were  slides  in  railways,  and  if  bridges  were 
washed  out,  you  would  have  the  same  trouble,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  experience  with  those 
along  the  railroad  that  has  been  built? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  have  had  their  bridges  washed  out.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  temporary  bridges,  but  they  were  washed  out 
two  or  three  times.  One  bridge,  it  washed  out  twice,  the  false  work, 
and  the  other  one  was  washed  out  once,  I  believe.  They  have  had 
some  bi^  slides  on  that  road  up  there — one;  they  were  working  at 
it,  cleaning  it  out.  I  travel  backward  and  forward  there.  I  don't 
pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  there  is  difficulty  in  all  kinds  of  operation? 

Mr.  Chisiiolm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whether  by  water  or  land. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  They  have  the  same  trouble  in  the  Sound,  in  the 
protected  waters,  that  the  tugs  will  be  laid  up  here  two  weeks  with 
a  raft,  delivering  it  to  a  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  boys  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  had  a  boy  over  at  the  front  in  France,  who  was 
fighting  over  there,  at  a  dollar  a  day,  drafted,  compelled  to  go,  would 
you  have  felt  he  was  getting  a  square  deal  if  the  boys  around  you 
were  getting  paid  civilian  wages,  without  danger? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  would  not  think  he  was  getting  a  square  deal; 
no,  I  would  not.  We  talked  that  over  a  good  many  times  at  the 
oanip,  about  that;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  why,  I  kind  of 
think  those  fellows  were  entitled  to  their  pay. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  think  a  man  at  the  front,  in  a  trench,  who 
was  risking  his  life  day  by  day,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  good 
(leal  more  than  he  was  getting,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  is  the  standard  you  fix  it  upon,  because  he 
is  taking  the  risk  and  it  is  a  good  deal 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  claim  that  the  men  who  came  back  from  the 
trenches  were  not  used  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  they  were  paid  $10  a  day,  it  would  not  compensate 
them  for  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  it  is  on  that  basis  that  you  are  estimating  that  the 
man  here  was  worth  more,  so  far  as  his  labor  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  was  not  that  he  was 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  that  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Compared  with  the  man  who  was  over  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  we  had  2,000,000  over  there? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  had  a  few  thousand  men  here. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  they  had — most  of  them  were  culls  that 
they  would  not  send  overseas. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  ypu  are  speaking  in  logging  tenns  now  ? 

Mr.  Chishouvc,  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  lumbering  terms.  What  did  the  officers  do,  that 
were  working  there,  or  around  there?  You  said  you  had  a  great 
many  officers,  at  times. 

Mr.  Chisiiolm.  Oh,  they  would  look  around  and  look  wise,  and 
that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  drawing  civilian  wages? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No.  I  had  one  fellow  come  up  to  the  camp  there 
at  the  time  these  men  were  tenting — ^living  in  tents,  eating  down 
there  and  not  getting  anything  to  eat — ^he  came  up  to  me  and  told 
me  to  have  his  beefsteak  cut  up  at  our  camp  and  sent  down  to  him. 
I  told  him  the  beefsteak  would  come  down  in  the  quarter,  just  as 
we  ;B:ot  it,  and  he  could  cut  it  up  to  suit  himself  down  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  these  officers  were  Regular 
Army  officers,  or  were  they  men  who  had  been  brought  out  here  and 
had  been  given  commissions  by  Disque? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Most  of  them  were — ^there  was  no  Eegular  Army 
man  down  there,  that  I  know  of,  only  one — two — the  latter  part  we 
had  a 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  they  were  men  who  had  seen  no  militarr 
service? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  brought  out  here  and  put  in  charge  of  these 
crews  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir ;  knew  nothing  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  speak  altogether,  but  I  mean  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  the  least  number  of  soldiers  you  had  there  at 
any  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  The  least  number? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  well,  when  we  first  started  our  camp,  after 
Christmas,  we  had  20;  was  the  first  bunch  we  got  in,  and  then  we 
kept  going  up. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  about  150? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  that  we  employed  in  our  camiK 
and  paid  ourselves. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  was  the  largest  number  of  officers  you  had 
there  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Oh,  by  gosh!  I  don't  know;  they  were  coming 
and  going,  and  I  couldn't  keep-  track  of  them.  I  am  not  a  resident 
all  the  time  there;  I  am  backward  and  forward;  I  travel  backward 
and  forward. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  an  office  in  Seattle,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chishooi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  stay  here  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I^art  of  the  time.  I  am  selling  the  logs*  doin^ 
general  business  connected  with  the  logging  camps. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  presume  that  when  you  said  that  half  as  many  officer^ 
as  men,  that  facetious,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  reference  to  the  soldiers' pay,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
don't  criticize  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  for  paying  sol- 
diers civilian  wages? 

Mr.  Chishol3i.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  hardly  how  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  Isn't  this  it :  It  may  be  that  our  soldiers  fighting  in  Eu- 
roDe  should  have  been  paid  more 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  the  fact  that  they  should  have  been  paid  more  is  no 
reason  why  the  soldiers  producing  aircraft  lumber  snould  not  have 
been  paid  civilian  wages* 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  sure.  I  don't  think  that  we  could  have 
worked  in  our  camps  without  paying  them,  and  the^  said  to  do  it 
and  we  done  it ;  that  is  all  there  was  to  it.  We  had  no  voice  in  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let's  see  if  that  is  true.  You  said  how  many,  four- 
fifth  of  the  men  working  in  your  camps  were  soldiers,  is  that  about  a 
fair  proportion? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  About  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two-thirds.  Supposing  the  Government  had  said 
these  soldiers  were  to  work  there  just  as  they  said  the  soldiers  were 
to  dig  trenches  in  Europe,  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Well,  if  they  told  us  that,  that  would  have  been 
different 

Mr.  Frear.  Xot  you,  but  if  they  had  told  the  soldiers  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  ^Vell,  that  is  up  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  up  to  the  soldier  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  he  don't  do  it,  he  suffers  court-martial,  doesn't 
he? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  military  discipline. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  they  found  in  the  South,  where  they 
were  concentrated  in  camps? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  question  of  risk,  of  course,  was  far  more 
serious  in  Europe,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  you  had  a  boy,  you  would  rather  have  had 
him  there,  as  far  as  safety  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  those  who  had  boys  and  were  anxious  for  their 
safety  would  have  preferred,  so  far  as  risk  was  concerned,  to  have 
given  them  any  quantity  of  money  here  rather  than  go  there? 

Mr.  Chii3holm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  with  you  it  is  just  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  were  getting  as  much  as  the  civilian  doing  the  work  they 
were? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Frear.  It  is  on  that  basis  you  are  putting  it  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  is  not  taking  into  thought  the  military  organi- 
sation under  which  they  were  serving? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No  ;  but  we  had  no  voice  in  it,  anyhow.  We  wero 
told  to  pay  them  so  much  w^ages,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  never  employed  soldiers  before? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  not  employed  in  any  ordinary  avocations, 
ure  they? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Excepting  in  military  work? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  happened  to  be  employed  in  shipbuilding,  they 
were  given  wages  there.  They  went  so  far,  did  they  not,  as  to  in- 
sure them  against  accidents,  and  that  was  under  the  cost-plus  con- 
tracts here,  was  it  not,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Government  paid  the  insurance  against  acci- 
dents ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  may  be;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  didn't  insure  them  against  accidents  over  in 
.France,  where  they  were  risking  their  lives. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  H.  A.  LIOHTNEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  initials  have  been  given,  Mr.  Lightner? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Lumbering. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  has  it  been  ? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Between  13  and  14  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  have  you  been  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Lightner.  I  was  in  Wisconsin  for  about  10  years — ^between  9 
nnd  10 — and  the  rest  of  the  time  has  been  here  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  been  lumbering  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes,  sir.  Part  of  two  years  half  my  time  was  in 
the  lumber  business  and  half  running  another  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  AVhat  particular  line  of  the  lumber  business  were  you 
engaged  in? 

Mr.  Lightner.  For  six  years  I  was 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  I  mean  since 

Mr.  Lightner.  I  did  everything  outdoors,  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  charge  of  various  work,  which 
was  outdoors. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kinds  of  work? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Logging,  sawmilling,  and  general  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  engage  in  builcling  railways  or  have  an\lhia|: 
to  do  with  that— logging  roads? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  since  you  have  been  out  here  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  are  connected  with  what  company  here? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  C.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  working  at  Clallam  Bay  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  position  with  that  company? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  General  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Logging  Co. 
^nd  assistant  to  the  C.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Co. — assistant  manager. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  the  holdings,  briefly  stated,  of  the  Goodyear 
Lumber  Co.? 

^  ]VIr.  LiGHTNER.  We  own  25,000  acres,  approximately,  in  Clallam 
County. 

Mr.  Frear.  Washington. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  are  interested  in  redwood  in  California,  and 
that  tract  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  acres.  In  Mississippi  we 
have  a  tract,  I  think  it  is  40,000  acres;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
There  is  about  800,000,000  feet  tliere. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  conduct  large  operations? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  about  what  is  your  stand  of  timber  over  there  in 
Clallam  County — how  many  million  feet? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Between  a  billion  and  twelve  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  Extends  how  far  south  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  South? 

Mr.  Frear.  From  the  Strait,  from  Clallam  Bay — about,  generally 
speaking? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Approximately  18  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  reach  as  far  as  this  spruce  tract  which  has 
been  discussed  here  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  own  in  that — ^we  are  on  what  is  known  as  the 
^'  loop  "  northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  in  other  words,  you  own  timber  in  this  tract! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  owned,  generally  speaking,  by  what  other  com- 
panies, in  addition  to  yours  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  Lacey  interests. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  Clallam  Bay  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  the  Clallam  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Ruddick- 
McCarthy. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Milwaukee  Railway? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  owns  some  spruce  over 
there;  Campbell  owns  some;  a  man  named  Faircervice. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  build  any  railroads  for 
logging  purposes  during  the  last  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  AVhere  and  what  kind  of  roads? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  They  were  just  back  of  Clallam  Bay  about  4  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  roadway  was  built  there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  build  between — oh,  from  5  to  8  miles  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Every  year? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  have  jou  made  any  examination  to  see  what  tlie 
cost  of  the  railway  building  was  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  can  tell  you  approximately.  Approximately 
$16,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  made  an  examination  of  that,  have  you  i 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  have  the  various  details  of  the  building 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Figured  out.  That  is  of  the  building 
that  you  conducted? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  line  up  toward  this 
timber  tract  from  Clallam  Bay  up  the  Hoko  River? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  been  surveyed,  has  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Surveyed  by  our  company.  We  have  a  profile — it 
is  a  distance  of  a  little  over  9  miles  to  what  is  known  as  Hoko  Falls* 
and  we  have  a  profile  of  that  for  over  8  miles — about  8  miles — be- 
tween 7  and  eight  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  near  is  Hoko  Falls  to  this  timber? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  is  within  3  miles  of  it — between  2 J  and  3  mile>. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  from  Clallam  Bay? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  got  any  figures  showing  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  survey  that  was  had  there,  as  to  elevations,  as  to  the 
general  condition  surrounding  the  road,  its  rise  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  no  figures  with  me,  but  I  can  give  them  to 
you. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  give  them  briefly,  Mr.  Lightner. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  railroad  was  designed  to  carry  locomotives 
of  100  tons,  and  the  maximum  grade  on  it  is  about  2  per  cent,  with 
the  empties — pulling  the  empties.  It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  com- 
ing out  with  the  loads.  At  Hoko  Falls,  which  is  about  9  mile< 
from  Clallam  Bay,  we  go  over  the  falls  at  an  altitude  of  about  l*^'> 
feet.  At  a  point  known  as  the  Xelson  claim,  which  is  about  in  the 
heart  of  the  loop,  or  that  township,  I  think  the  altitude  is  about 
440  feet.  There  are  no  difficulties  above  the  Hoko  Falls;  the  ground 
is  fairly  good. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  it  any  cuts  of  any  importance  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  There  are  some  cuts  and  bridges  in  the  first  i> 
miles,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  would  carry  it  to  this  timber  that  has  been 
spoken  about? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  a  road  connecting  at  Clallam  Bay,  where 
operations  have  been  carried  on? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  estimated  expense  of  that  road,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Lightner.  We  figured  that  we  could  put  that  road  to  the 
edge  of  the  spruce 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  this  spruce  that  has  been  discussed  ? 
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Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Near  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER  (continuing).  For  between  $250,000  and  $300,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  a  road  that  would  carry  locomotives  of  the  size 
that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  w^as  designed  to  run  trains  of  30  loads,  which 
is  about  the  average  of  loads  that  are  pulled  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thirtv  cars? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Tliirty  cars; 

Mr.  Frear.  Thirty  cars,  loaded  with  logs? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  train. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  w^ould  be  the  cost  per  mile?  I  didn't  get  the 
figures  exactly. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  would  be  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
a  mile.    That  is  what  we  fi^re  to-day  we  could  build  that  road  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  12  miles  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  figure  that  that  can  be  done  to-day  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  the  costs  to-day  as  compared  w^ith  last  year? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  they  are  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Frear.  Higher  now  than  then? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  A  little  bit,  not ,     I! 

Mr.  Frear.  Due  to  what?  "^ 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  we  are  paying  our  labor  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  pay  labor  higher  now  than  you  did  in  1918? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  it  could  have  been  constructed  in  1918  if  any- 
thing a  little  lower  than  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  will  qualify  that  statement.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1918  we  paid  our  station  men  a  little  higher  wage,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  close  proximity  with  this  Government  railroad,  and 
that  necessitated  a  little  bit  higher  scale  on  station  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  statement?  [Handing 
paper  to  witness.] 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  this.  This  was  gotten  out  by 
a  group  of  loggers,  just  for  general  information. 

Mr.  Fbear.  This  statement,  marked  for  identification  "  L,"  con- 
tains a  statement  of  roads  built  by  14  companies  that  are  reporting. 
For  what  time  was  this,  for  what  year? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  that  was  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Last  year.  It  gives  the  distance  in  miles  reported  by 
each  company,  the  amount  of  powder  furnished,  and  the  different 
expenditures — for  the  purpose  of  grading,  is  this? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  can  just  look  at  it  a  second,  I  am  not 
[examining  paper] . 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  reaches  over  73  miles,  the  total? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  the  grade  ready  for  the  rail. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  grade,  ready  for  the  rail.  AVhat  rails  are 
usually  put  in  on  these  roads  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  are  using  60-pound  steel.  I  think  most  logging 
companies  are  using  56  to  60  pound. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  weight  figured  on  for  the  railroad  that 
you  spoke  of  ? 
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Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  Sixty-pound. 

Mr.  Frear.  Sixty  pounds — the  one  that  was  proposed  up  to  thi? 
timber  tract? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  average  per  station  under  all  conditions,  of  all 
these  various  roads  that  were  built  by  the  different  companies,  av- 
erages $67  per  station,  according  to  this  statement.  A  station  is  100 
feet? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  would  be  j)ractically  how  much  per  mile? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  that  is  52  times  that,  whatever  that  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $3,300  per  mile? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  is  to  be  added  to  that  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  in  the  matter  of  expense  ? 

Mr.  Llghtner.  The  ties  and  the  steel  and  the  ballast. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  made  any  computation  of  those  matters 
to  know  what  it  would  cost  on  that  basis  of  $3,300  for  the  grading 
to  know  what  the  road  would  cost  then — ^in  general  figures? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  that  was  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile.    That  is  the  way  we  figured  it,  to  be  safe. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  about  this  statement  we  have 
here  now,  $3,300  per  mile  for  gradmg;  I  am  trying,  to  get  now  the 
cost  per  mile  of  these  roads.    Did  these  roads  pay  $25,000  per  mile  i 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  it.  I  am  trying  to  show  about  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  rails,  of  ties,  and  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  building  of  a  road,  in  addition  to  the  $3,300  which  goes  fw 
grading,  according  to  this  average  of  the  14  companies. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  you  can  figure — ^my  estimate  would  be  you 
can  figure  2,500  ties  to  the  mile,  at  about  40  cents. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is,  delivered  to  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Hewed  ties. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  else  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Steel— ^0-pound  steel  to-day  is — relayers  are  §60 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  it  was  as  high  as  $75  to  $78. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  a  question  of  priorities  entirely,  at  that  time* 
as  to  whether  you  could  buy  it  at  all  or  not? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  meant  by  "  relayers  "? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  steel  that  has  been  used  and  taken  up  and 
then  resold. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  steel — ^that  is,  I  mean 
the  steel  rail  that  would  be  bought? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  I  just  bought  100  tons  of  steel,  and  there  is 
some  of  that  rail  that  has  never  been  used.  Once  in  a  while — ^I  have 
200  tons  of  that.  I  got  100  tons  from  a  mine  that  had  failed,  over  in 
Idaho  some  place. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  that  steel,  if  it  was  laid  by  the  loggers,  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  logging  operations  for  a  year  or  more? 
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Mr.  LiGHTjjER.  It  always  has.    They  are  all  using  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  these  locomotives  of  the  size  of  which  you  spoke, 
100  tons,  I  think  it  was? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir.    They  will  pull  a  train  of  30  loads. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  over  rails  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  generally  in  use  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  exact  weight  of  the  locomotive  we  had  was 
110  tons,  a  Baldwin,  a  rod  engine. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  engines  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  have  only  two. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  how  many  cars  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Forty  cars. 

Mr,  Frear.  And  how  much  do  you  log  a  year,  on  the  average,  at 
your  camp? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  log  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  ship  it  how  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  bring  it  to  Clallam  Bay,  raft  it 

Mr.  Frear.  Bring  it  to  Clallam  Bay  on  the  rail 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  On  the  railroad,  and  raft  it,  and  then  it  is  brought 
to  Seattle  and  distributed. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  the  different  mills? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  logs  have  you  shipped  since  your  company 
has  been  established  there,  in  general,  round  numbers? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  rafted  it  all  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  rafts  have  you  lost? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Never  lost  any. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  have  sent  how  many  here? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  we  have  sent  about  100  rafts,  I  would  say. 
You  see,  our  rafts  are  large.  We  get  about  800,000  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  1,200,000  in  a  raft. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  your  raft  is  built  by  loading  the  logs  on  top 
of  the  raft? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And,  of  course,  it  draws  a  greater 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Amount  of  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  About  14  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  is  built  up  more  like  a  solid  mass  of  logs? 

Mr.  LiGHtNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  have  lost  logs  off  of  rafts. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  have  lost  off  of  rafts. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  drop  off  of  cars 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Occasionally. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  that  connection,  I  have  had — ^I  had  a  raft  of 
logs  that  was  not  mine,  the  logs  were  sold,  and  the  only  raft  we 
have  ever  had  break  up  broke  up  in  the  inland  waters  here,  in  Decep- 
tion Pass,  inside;  went  on  the  beach.     I  think  vou  will  find  that 
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there  are  as  many  logs  lost  up  in  the  protected  waters ;  they  are  last 
at  all  times. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  delayed  by  storms,  I  believe,  as  has  been 
suggested  ? 

Mr.  LioHTNER.  In  the  year  1917  I  kept  a  tow  record  on  the  tow- 
boat  company,  and  we  figured  our  actual  time  from  the  time  the  tug 
left  Clallam  Bay  until  it  got  to  its  destination  at  Seattle,  and  our 
running  time  was  a  little  over  five  days  for  a  distance  of  120  mile^. 
That  includes  coaling  tug  and  every  contingency  that  could  arise. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  time  would  you  say  was 
interfered  with  by  storms? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  say  was  interfered  with  by  storms- 
one  day  out  of  seven,  or  how  much,  or  one  day  out  of  how  many  day? 
on  an  average?  Of  course  it  does  not  have  to  be  accurate,  but  I 
want  to  get  the  general  condition. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  particular  year  we  logged  practically  the 
whole  year,  and  I  do  not  imagine  our  delay  in  actual  days  would  be 
more  than  about  20  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  would  that  average? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  With  other  days,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Frear.  No ;  with  other  years. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  was  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  Kerbaugh  road  I 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  been  along  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ben  along  it  recently? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  been  along  it  mostly  in  crossing  Lake  Cres- 
cent. I  have  never  been  over  the  road  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake 
Pleasant.    I  have  been  over  one  spot  of  it  when  it  was  being  graded. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  this  railmad 
put  through  Lake  Pleasant  by  Lake  Crescent  has  had  any  slide-? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  saw  one  slide  on  the  lake  that  occurred  la>t 
winter  which  washed  between  200  and  300  feet  of  track,  that  slid 
right  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  was  that,  about? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  probably  occurred  around  the  first  of  the  year 
some  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  the  railroad  is  built  along  the  border  of  Lake 
Crescent,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Lake  Crescent  is  a  little  lake  there  of  7  or  *^ 
miles,  something  like  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  been  told  it  is  12  miles  long. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  this  railroad  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the 
lake? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  hills  or  mountains  reach  what  height,  would 
you  say,  or  have  you  noticed  them,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  imagine  some  of  those  peaks  are  3,500  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Three  thousand,  five  hundred  feet — ^the  peaks  or 
mountains  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  this  road  runs  along  the  base  of  them? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  ices. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  from  your  experience  in  railroad  construction — 
and  vou  have  had  some,  as  you  state — what  would  you  say  as  to  the 
liabilitj[  of  slides  where  this  railroad  is  built  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  considering  the  soil  as  you  have  observed  there?  I  am 
not  asking  for  an  expert  opinion,  but  you  have  seen  it,  and  what  do 
you  think  about  the  condition  there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  that  the  railroads  would  slide  when  they 
are  first  built,  due  to  the  jarring  of  the  powder  from  blasting.  That 
is  what  caused  that  slide.  After  you  clean  it  out  a  few  times  you 
are  done  with  your  troubles  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  that  came  down  with 
the  slide? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  At  that  particular  place  it  was  mostly  rock. 

Mr.  Frear.  Soft  soil,  is  it,  along  there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Part  of  the  way  is  soft  or  clay  soil  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  rock. 

Mr.  P^REAR.  At  some  places  they  cut  through  the  rock. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  there  are  two  tunnels,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  at  Port  Angeles.  Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Just  passcd  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  there 
for  a  mill,  whether  that  mill  is  particularly  exposed,  or  what  the 
conditions  are — where  this  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  mill  was  built, 
I  mean? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  that  is  exposed  to  the  northeast  and  it  is 
partly  exposed  to  the  northwest,  to  the  swell  from  the  ocean.  There 
is  a  ground  swell  comes  in  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  about  the  onl}^  place  where  they  have  any  mills 
on  the  straits,  is  it  not,  at  Port  Angeles? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  On  this  side,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  bridges  being  washed  out  on 
tin  '  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  road? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  that  on  the  Sol  Due  River  when  the  first 
freshets  came  last  fall  I  understand  that  two  bridges  went  out  ont  he 
Sol  Due  River.  One  of  them,  I  think,  was  completely  out  and  the 
other  partially  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  rather  a  good-sized  stream. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes ;  it  is  a  pretty  good-sized  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Larger  than  any  of  the  other  rivers  around  that  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  never  been  to  the  Hon  River,  but  I  under- 
stand they  are  about  the  same  size. 

Mr.  FreAr.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Hoko  River  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  Hoko  is  a  smaller  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  I  have 
not  brought  out,  Mr.  Lightner,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  railway  that 
you  can  give  to  the  committee  as  general  information  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  our  main  line  railroad  at 
Clallam  Bay,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  December  15,  1915,  6J  miles  of  road  built,  graded, 
steel  laid,  and  ballasted;  1^  of  additional  miles  road  graded. 
147155— 19— VOL  1 58 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  same  year? 

Mr.  LiOHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  the  6^  miles  cost;  that  is,  completed?  The 
next  you  are  going  on  is  an  incomplete  road? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  am  going  to  deduct  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  right. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  material,  rails,  spikes,  bolts,  switches,  throw.-j. 
and  stands,  $18,080:  ties,  $5,700;  total,  $23,780.  Labor:  Clearing: 
right  of  wav,  $14,875.85;  grading,  $28,887;  laying  steel,  $3..50,-i.nH: 
ballasting,  $7,835.44;  total,  $54,603.59.  Sundry  charges,  $19,S0:».1»\ 
making  a  total  of  $98,188.75,  less  1-J  miles  of  grade,  $5,322.50,  leavinir 
$92,866.25.  By  way  of  explanation:  In  building  that  railroad  we 
intersected  the  county  road  at  Clallam  Bay  for  about  2  miles  or  a  mile 
over.    It  is  about  2  miles,  and  I  deducted  $12,500  for  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Because  we  practically  had  to  build  twice  as  nuu  h 
gi-ade  there.    That  left  $80,366.25,  or  a' cost  per  mile  of  $12,364. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  1915? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  was  in  December,  1915. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  that  is  60-pound  rails. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  60-pound  rails  with  sawed  ties. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  1916  or  1917  or  1918  have  you  any  figures?  Ju-t 
bring  it  up  to  1918  if  you  have  the  figures  there. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  not  any  figures  for  1918.  You  mean  ju-t 
this  road? 

Mr.  Frear.  Any  road  building  you  had  there. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Our  road  had  been  costing  us  approximately 
$16,000  a  mile,  and  it  is  a  little  heavier  this  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  year? 

Mr.   LiGHTNER.  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  average  co-t  «'f 
those  roads — that  is,  adding  to  the  grading?  Now,  that  show?;  grayl- 
ing in  that  statement  that  has  been  handed  us  of  $3,300.  Xow,  wLa; 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  road  per  mile  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  takes  about  a  60-pound  rail  and  would  take  a 
little  less  than  100  tons  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  would  have  to  go  and  figure  it  all  out.    Can't  y- 
give  the  committee  the  general  amount  that  it  would  cost  per  mi- 
without  going  through  all  of  that?     You  have  had  the  experien  »• 
and  you  can  give  us  the  figures  just  the  same  on  that  as  on  any  oiIj-  '■ 
grade. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  would  call  it  about  $16,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  roads  there  would  average  about  $10,000  ji  r 
mile? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes.  Our  station  work  runs  from  about  $65.0i>i  i 
station  up  to  $85,000  a  station.    That  was  in  1918 — ^this  statement. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  introduce  that  in  the  record  as  an  exhibit  sliow- 
ing  14  different  companies  and  their  operations  in  railway  O'H- 
struction. 

(The  above  paper  was  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked  **  Ex- 
hibit L"  for  identification  Aug.  22,  1919.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  are  these  companies,  generally  speakinfr? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  that  was  taken  from  companies  all  aroun  i 
Puget  Sound. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  loggers  in  their 
desire  to  help  the  Government  in  the  production  of  spruce,  as  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  I  think  they  tried  to  do  all  they  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  your  own  experience  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.We  got  out  all  the  spruce  we  could.  We  tried  to 
put  this  Hoko  Road  up  to  Col.  Disque  a  couple  of  times,  but  we 
seemed  to  be  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  tell  the  committee,  briefly,  what  you  did  in  regard 
to  this  Hoko  road — this  12-mile  road  from  Clallam  Bay  up  to  the 
spruce  belt. 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  was  an  additional  road  by  the  Siems-Carey 
road  of  36  or  38  miles. 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes.  When  Mr.  Hawkins  was  in  charge  and  was 
sent  here  from  Washington,  after  the  trip,  I  think  that  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1917,  he  came  to  Seattle  and  I  called  on  him,  and  with 
him  was  a  lieutenant  named  Crisp  and  a  lieutenant  named  Powell — 
I  think  his  name  was  Powell.  I  showed  him  a  map  of  where  our 
spruce  was  that  the  company  owned,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  probably  was  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  and  that  we  would 
start  a  survey  of  a  road  into  that  timber  and  have  the  information 
for  them  if  thev  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  'that  was  in  your  own  timber,  wasn't  it? 

Mr:  Lightner.  Yes ;  that  was  in  our  own  timber. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  in  the  particular  tract  of  timber  that  they 
have  reached  through  this  road  to  Lake  Pleasant? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  occurred  there  ? 

Mr.  Lightner.  After  that  we  went  to  work  and  we  surveyed  that 
road  just  as  soon  as  we  could  get  our  engineer  off  of  the  work  that  we 
were  doing. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  1918? 

Mr.  Lightner.  That  was  1918  that  we  did  that  work.  The 
work  was  mostly  in  the  fall  of  1917.  As  time  went  along,  I  think  it 
wa,s  in  1918,  I  had  met  Col.  Disque  prior  to  this  at  different  times, 
around,  when  he  was  here  on  different  matters,  and  I  told  him  that 
we  were  working  on  that,  and  if  they  would  consider  one  of  the 
tracts  they  wanted  to  go  into,  that  we  would  try  to  cooperate  with 
them.  Last  April,  a  year  ago — that  would  be  1918 — I  made  an 
appointment  with  Col.  Disque  over  the  telephone,  or  by  wire,  and 
I  told  him  we  heard  that  there  was  some  talk  of  putting  a  railroad 
into  that  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  1918? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Yes.  Mr.  Goodyear,  and  Mr.  Fairservice,  and 
myself  went  to  Portland  on  our  way  to  California,  to  see  Col.  Disque. 
We  got  to  Portland,  and  Col.  Disque  advised  us  that  he  could  not 
see  us,  as  he  had  to  go  to  Tacoma,  I  believe.  We  had  a  very  short 
lime  and  we  had  advised  him  of  this  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Lightner.  No,  sir.  So  we  talked  to  a  man  named  Hutchin- 
son. He  talked  to  us  in  a  general  way  about  the  railroad,  and  asked 
us  what  we  thought  it  would  cost,  and  we  told  him  we  imagined 
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that  railroad  could  be  put  in  there  for  a  half  a  million  dollars  to 
the  edge  of  the  spruce.  We  allowed  approximately  $250,000  for 
the  rush  that  would  be  necessary  to  get  in.  He  presented  a  contract 
that  was  generally  known  there,  similar  to  one  that  had  been  of- 
fered to  other  loggers,  and  we  told  him  that  we  could  not  do  that, 
because  it  was  uncertain. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  contract  was  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  As  I  remember  it,  we  had  to  put  up  a  bond,  and 
then  we  paid  the  money  back  out  of  our  logs. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  contract  was  it? 

Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  I  did  not  see  the  contract  that  day.  I  have  nevor 
«een  one,  in  fact.  It  was  just  verbal.  And  we  told  him  we  thought 
the  best  way  to  handle  that  would  be  for  the  Government  to  give  us 
the  money  under  their  supervision.  It  naturally  would  come  under 
their  supervision,  and  that  is  what  we  were  afraid  of:  an<l  we 
might  start  that  railroad  and  get  in  and  be  put  to  extra  expen-<?. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  you  heard  anything  about  your  immediate  neigh- 
bors, Merrill  &  Ring,  and  their  experience? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  and  that  was  what  I  was  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  occurred? 

Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  us  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  an  act  of  Congress;  I  think  that  was  the  remark  he  made. 
And  we  also  stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  would  be  gla<l  to 
take  that  off  their  hands  if  they  would  take  the  shrinkage  uui  of 
it.  That  was  about  all  the  convei-sation.  I  went  to  California  to 
our  Greenwood  plant,  and  while  I  was  there  I  re 'cived  a  telegram 
which  I  think  Mas  signed  by  Col.  Disque,  saying  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  met  Mr.  Goodyear  and  myself,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  anybody  up  here  that  he  could  treat  with  or  deal  with  on 
this  proposition.  Mr.  Goodyear  wired  him  that  Mr.  Light ner  would 
be  here  at  all  times  and  that  he  could  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  Referring  to  yourself? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes.    That  is  the  last  that  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  never  received  any  communication  from  G^n. 
Disque. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Xo,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  this  railroad,  as  I  understand,  could  in  ordinary 
times  have  been  built  for  about  $300,000  up  to  this  tract  of  tiniln^r 
from  Clallam  Bav,  but  vou  at  this  time,  because  of  the  unusual  ile- 
mand,  raised  it  to  $500*,000. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  40  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  ligured  it  at  about  50  per  cent.  We  figurwl  it 
nt  about  $250,000  at  that  time.  We  added  about  $250,000  for  rush. 
I  should  have  said  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  rush  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  was  for  the  speed  that  we  would  have  to  eo 
nt  it  to  do  it.  We  would  have  to  build  that  faster  than  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  necessarily  have  a  little  more  expense 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  figured  a  safe  margin  ?  You  fixwl  the  margin 
nt  a  100  per  cent  increase,  because  you  had  made  a  survey  the  year 
before  and  it  was  based  upon  your  previous  construction? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  was  only  12  miles  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  experience  of  other  loggers,  so  far  as 
you  know,  in  regard  to  this  same  question  of  making  your  offers  of 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  I  think  young  Mr.  Henry,  jr.,  made  a  trip 
up  the  Hoko  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  Mr.  Henry  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  They  are  in  business  here  in  Seattle,  railroad  con- 
tractors, real  estate,  and  general  business,  and  they  own  timber  in 
Clallam  County  right  near  this.  They  went  up  there  and  made 
some  investigation,  but  how  far  they  carried  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  went  up  where? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Up  in  the  Hoko. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  their  relations  wera 
with  Disque  or  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  You  cut  logs  for  the 
Spruce  Production  people,  did  you?    You  cut  spruce  logs? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  Anacortes  Lumber  &  Box  Co. — they  had  sl 
contract,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Whereabouts  is  Anacortes? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Anacortes  is  this  side  of  Bellingham. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  north  from  here  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  guess  it  is  about  70  miles  north  of  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  spruce  production  that  you  were 
called  upon  to  make  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  We  had  been 
furnishing  the  Anacortes  Lumber  &  Box  Co.  from  the  year  1915^ 
with  spruce  as  it  developed  in  our  timber.  The  mills  had  contracts 
here,  I  believe,  to  furnish  spruce,  and  when  they  had  their  contracts 
signed  they  asked  us  how  much  spruce  we  would  furnish  and  to 
give  them  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  cutting  spruce  all  the  time  with  other 
timber? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  your  timber,  generally  speaking^ 
is  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  varies.  In  the  tract  we  are  in  it  runs  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  entire  tract. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  runs  a  little  stronger  than  it  does  in  this  Lake 
Pleasant  region  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  spruce  that  you. 
are  cutting  now  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  near  Clallam  Bay  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  good  spruce  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  received  any  request  from  the  spruce 
people,  that  is,  representing  the  Government,  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  cutting  of  spruce  or  doing  anything? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Disque  or  anyone  else  representing  him  never  got 
in  touch  with  you  from  that  time  when  you  say  Mr.  Goodyear  tele- 
graphed him  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  else  did  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Lightner,  that 
might  be  enlightening  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  that  spruce  could  have  been  taken  down 
the  Hoko  River  and  delivered  to  Seattle  or  any  place  at  much  less 
expense.    My  testimony  will  bear  that  out,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  expedition  in  getting 
that  out  and  getting  it  into  market  and  getting  it  to  the  mill? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  would  have  hauled  it  to  Clallam  Bay  and  then 
have  towed  it  to  the  various  sawmills  and  let  them  saw  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  plenty  of  sawmills  to  do  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  engaged  in  sawing  spruce  except  as  it 
came  incidentally  in  commercial  business? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  a  time,  generally  speaking,  would  it  have 
been  from  the  time  the  spruce  w^as  loaded  on  the  cai-s  until  it  couM 
have  been  placed  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  would  have  been  continuous.  After  our  chuin 
starts  we  have  no  stop,  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  railroad,  ah^*- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  there  is  no  diflFeronce  in  carrying  it,  except  it 
is  a  decrease  charge,  is  it  not,  for  the  rafting;  that  is,  that  is  cheai)er 
than  railroad  expenses — is  that  right? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  I  figured  to-day  that  I  can  haul  heavier  liench 
timber  which  is  right  near  Lake  Crescent  to  Port  Angeles  for  a 
dollar  a  thousand  less  by  way  of  Clallam  Bay  than  by  way  of  the 
railroad  that  is  now  built,  known  as  the  Seims-Carey  Road.' 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  have  not  any  fear  of  competition  in  that 
line? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  road  that  could  be  given  away  to 
some  one  at  10  per  cent  of  its  reproduction  value? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  am  not  worrying  even  then. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  to  say,  you  people  are  business  people  that 
have  been  in  the  logging  business  for  years,  and  you  understand  the 
conditions  that  surround  you  and  the  competition  that  exists? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  make  that  statement  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  as  an  economic  proposition  it  was  apparent 
to  nie  tliat  it  would  be  more  economical  to  bring  that  timber  to 
Clallam  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  experience  of  these  people  who  came 
here  and  received  the  contract,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  Seims,  Car^v 
Kerbaugli  Co.,  who  received  the  $25,000,000  contract?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  thorn  as  to  their  experience? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Not  a  thmg.  I  understand  they  had  a  contract  in 
China  to  build  a  railroad,  but  outside  of  that  I  knew  nothing  of  tbem- 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  of  the  spruce  end  of  it.  You  do  not 
know  that  they  had  any  experience  in  that  line? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir;  I  know  they  hired  my  superintendent  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Donlin  to  help  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  he  the  man  that  came  from  Montana  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  what  place  in  Montana  he  came  from? 
Was  it  Missoula,  Mont.  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  heard  he  was  from  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  took  your  superintendent  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  They  hirel  him,  as  I  understand  it,  and  told  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  logging. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  all  the  logging? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  must  have  had  a  good  man,  then  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  He  did  good  work  for  me  in  a  smaller  camp. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  work  for  them  thereafter? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  he  worked  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  pay  him  more,  or  what  was  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  When  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  resign  I  under- 
stood him  to  say,  if  I  remember  him  correctly,  that  they  were  going 
to  pay  him  $10,000  per  year,  when  I  was  paying  him  $425  a  month. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  was  a  jump  from  a  little  over  $5,000  a  year 
to  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes.    Whether  he  got  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  he  stated  to  you,  is  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  could  not  stand  that  kind  of  competition? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  competition  was  a  little  too  heavy 
for  you? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  said  about  the  Port  Angeles  lumber? 
Was  it  necessary  to  cut  spruce,  or  was  there  sufficient  milling  capac- 
ity around  to  take  care  of  all  the  spruce  that  might  be  shipped? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  My  judgment  was  that  there  were  enough  mills 
to  saw  the  spruce  in  any  way  the  Government  wanted. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  was  empowered,  as  you  understood, 
to  commandeer  all  the  industry  if  it  was  necessary? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  bring  out  the  spruce.  So  that  if  you  had  a  log- 
ging outfit  they  could  liave  told  you  people  to  get  out  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  could  have  told  the  mills  at  Port  Angeles, 
or  any  other  mills,  to  cut  the  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division  is 
that  3,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  cut  every  day  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  if  that  is  true  there  would  be  a  total  saw- 
ing capacity  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000,000  feet  a  year 
on  an  8-hour  day,  if  we  can  compute  correctly  on  800  days'  work? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting;  two  or  tnree  mil- 
lion a  day? 

Mr.  Frear.  Three  million  a  day. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  is  more  than  that. 
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Mr.  Frear.  About  what? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  have  some  figures  compiled  for  the  sawmilk 
adjacent  to  tidewater  in  the  year  1917.  I  can  give  you  those  figures 
if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  sawmill  capacity  on  a  10-hour  day  was 
10,000,000  feet  a  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  a  lO-hour-a-day  basis? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No ;  I  should  say  8,000,000 ;  and  I  think  the  logging 
capacity  was  figured  at  10,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  on  an  eight-hour  basis  that  would  be  about  what; 
at  least  between  six  and  seven  or  possibly  eight  million? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  if  those  mills  were  tested  to  their  capacity  or, 
anyway,  if  all  the  spruce  had  been  available,  they  would  have  oeen 
able  to  put  an  airplane  in  the  hands  of  every  man  on  the  front,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  was  it  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  to  build  a  mill 
at  Port  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  can  not  see  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  had  been  backed  by  the  Government  on  a  cost- 
plus  contract  for  building  that  road  up  the  Hoko  River,  you  would 
not  have  had  any  fears  of  beginning  construction  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  had  had  an  opportunity  to  cut  flitches  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  on  the  same  basis,  not 
as  to  the  amount,  would  you  have  felt  perfectly  safe  in  the  operation  f 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  have  been  possible,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
loggers  and  in  the  judgment  of  lumbermen  of  this  countrv,  that 
they  could  have  gotten  out  the  amount  that  was  proposed  by  this 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Not  in  the  time.  I  think  it  was  an  impossible 
contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Because  it  meant  the  building  of  a  tremendiMi^ 
amount  of  logging  spurs.  There  were  so  many  practical  difficult io> 
that  it  would  practically  have  been  impossible  to  produce  logs  in 
the  way  that  they  had  outlined. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  explain  about  logging.  Wliat  is  the  average  l<v 
ging  railway  per  section  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  How  much  mileage? 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  mileages 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  figure  about  4  miles,  between  4  and  5  mile:% 

Mr.  Frear.  Per  section.  How  many  sections,  or  how  many  town- 
ships were  generally  estimated  to  contain  the  bulk  of  this  spruce  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  made  some  figures,  and  I  figured  that  they  wooM 
have  to  go  into  seven  townships  to  get  a  billion  feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  get  out  this  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  spruce  would  that  be? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  would  just  handle  a  camps  contract 
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Mr.  Freab.  You  mean  the  flitches  contract? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  You  mean  spruce  logs  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  figure  a  billion  feet  of  spruce  logs  could  be  gotten 
out  to  fill  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  of  250,000,000  feet  of 
flitches? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  miles  of  railway  would  it  have  taken  to 
cover  these  seven  townships  of  which  you  speak,  in  order  to  have 
secured  enough  logs  to  cover  the  amount  of  flitches  named  in  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  figured  it  upj  one  time,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
close  to  a  thousand  miles.    That  is  about  4  miles  to  the  section. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  figured  from  the  standpoint  of  the  logger? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  a  practical  proposition  or  a  physical  pos- 
sibility, judging  from  the  experience  of  loggers  and  what  you  have 
seen  of  the  operations  of  the  Government  through  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.,  to  have  put  those  railways  in  and  to  have  gotten  out 
those  logs  in  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Anything  else  you  can  think  of  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Along  that  line,  I  made  some  figures,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  have  them  for  your  information  I  would  oe  very  glad 
to  give  them  to  you.  I  figured  that  out  with  two  other  men,  one 
from  the  Columbia  River,  and  one  from  Puget  Sound.  [Producing 
paper.] 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  estimates  that  you  have 
made? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reason  we  figure  it  was  rather 
an  impossible  contract  over  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  can  introduce  this  in  the  record  instead  of  read- 
ing it  and  just  state  briefly  what  it  is. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  N,  Lightner, 
Aug.  22,  1919.") 

Mr.  Frear.  I  can  not  understand  what  you  have  here.  Some  of 
those  terms  are  loggers'  terms.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  what  the 
general  effect  of  that  statement  is,  and  it  can  be  checked  up  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  figured  out  the  percentage  of  No.  1  spruce 
logs  that  was  in  the  stand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Li  the  stand  where  this  timber  is  located? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Where  this  timber  is  located.  Then  we  figured 
out  the  cants  that  could  be  gotten  from  that,  and  that  was  based  on 
an  actual  scale  of  some  of  the  logs  that  came  from  Merrill  &  Ring's 
camp  and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.'s  camp.  Then,  we  took  the 
largest  township  in  Clallam  County,  which  has  250,ck)0,000  feet  of 
spruce,  accordmg  to  the  county  cruise,  and  called  that  875,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  W^y  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  To  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  had 
heard  reports  that  that  amount  of  spruce  was  there,  so  we  wanted  to 
make  sure. 

Mr.  Frbar.  You  put  an  outside  figure! 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  figured  that  out  of  that  one  town- 
ship we  would  get  91,000,000  feet  of  airplane  cants.  Then  we  went 
on  and  took  the  average  township  and  figured  how  it  would  figure 
on  the  average  township.  Then  we  took  amount  of  railroad  that  was 
usually  used  to  log  a  section  of  land  and  figured  the  number  of 
townsnips  that  would  be  necessanr  to  enter,  and  that  is  the  way 
that  we  arrived  at  our  mileage  or  railroad.  We  figured  out  1,062 
miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  these  figures  based  upon  a  cruise  you  made  in 
Clallam  county,  as  to  the  amount  of  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  figured  that  the  average  stand  of  timber  was 
approximately  40,000  feet  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  spruce?  ^ 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No;  of  all  species.  Then  we  figured  approximately 
15  per  cent  of  that  stand  is  spruce,  and  that  is  the  way  we  arrived 
at  ours. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  feet  of  timber  would  be  on  this  land  of 
which  yon  spoke  whore  there  were  billion  feet  of  spruce?  A>  1 
understand  it,  you  have  been  talking  about  logging  a  billion  feet 
of  spruce  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  would  be  40  times  36,  would  it  not  ?  We  diil 
not  figure  on  qtiite  40.    There  are  3(»  sections  in  a  township. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  billion  feet  of  sprui-e  are 
in  these  seven  townships  aj)proximately. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  that  was  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  a  cruiser's  estimate,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  LiGicTNER.  We  took  the  heaviest  townships  and  sort  of  aver- 
aged it.  You  see,  the  stand  is  40,000  and  we  figured  the  seven  t<iwn- 
ships,  and  it  averages  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  the  statement  explains  the  whole  thing  very 
succinctly. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  feet  of  timber  would  you  have  had  to  htive 
logged  on  those  seven  townships  to  have  gotten  the  timber  off  tliat 
included  the  spruce? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  runs  about  a  billion  feet  to  a  township,  I  A\o\\]  I 
say. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  about  7,000,000,000  feet? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Seven  billion  feet  would  have  to  be  brought  out  fn»ni 
there,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  gotten  this  billion  feet  of  "^pnhv  • 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  If  you  logged  all  the  woods. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  there  any  apparent  difficulties  in  logging  t!.o 
spruce  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  where  it  runs  15  per  cent  t 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  difficulties  of  f^W- 
tive  logging? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  consider  they  are  serious. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  practicable? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  brought  out  such  a  quantitv 
of  spruce,  from  a  logger's  standpoint,  under  anv  circumstance^! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  believe  the  best  loggei-s  will  tell  vou  that  poe- 
tically the  entire  stand  of  timber  could  have  been  logged  about  &< 
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quickly  as  the  selective  logging.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  have 
taken  nuioh  more  time  to  luvve  logged  the  whole  stand  than  it  would 
to  take  out  the  spruce,  and  that  timber  there,  the  fir,  was  very  de- 
sirable for  shipbuilding,  and  the  most  practical  loggers  thought 
the  fir  ought  to  come  right  along  with  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  practical  operation  of  this 
contract  which  these  people,  who  were  not  practical  timbermen,  had 
made.  It  was  estimated  that  this  road  was  at  its  extreme  capacity 
without  meeting  with  obstacles  to  carry  out  the  million  or  million 
and  a  half  feet  of  timber  every  day.  If  I  get  it  right,  it  would  have 
taken  over  two  years  if  everything  could  have  gone  out  clean.    Am 

1  getting  the  figures  right? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  To  log  7,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  would  take  the  output  of  the  States  for  7,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  gotten  with 
this  single  railway  these  logs  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  You  mean  the  spruce,  or  all  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  it  is  not  practicable  to  log  the  selective 
spruce.  I  am  ti-ying  to  get  at  the  elements  here  which  entered  into 
this  contract,  to  see  whether  it  could  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  would  have  taken  the  whole  industry  a  little 
over  one  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  whole  industry  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes ;  they  produced  about  four  to  five  billion  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  it  would  have  taken  the  industries  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  together  up  in  this  clump  of  woods  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  To  bring  out  7,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  this  single  line  of  road,  that  38-branch  road, 
would  it  have  been  practical  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  it  have  been  done  with  four  roads? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  a  practical  possibility  from  the  loggers'  stand- 
point, from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  actually  does  the  work, 
to  have  gone  into  selective  logging  so  as  to  have  brought  out  a  billion 
feet  of  spruce  inside  of  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  three  years?. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  \Miv? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  because  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  all  have  our  own  judgment,  ))ut  I  wanted  you  to 
give  the  operation  of  taking  the  selective  logging  and  the  difficulties 
that  would  confront  any  man  that  was  attempting  to  carry  that  out. 
It  is  apparent  that  it  was  impossible? 

!Mr.  LiGHTNER.  When  you  are  logging,  your  business  is  moving 
all  the  time.  You  have  to  have  your  rail  ahead  and  your  grades 
ahead,  and  you  can  see  the  constant  confusion  of  moving  which  would 
exist  from  some  of  that  territory  over  there  where  they  would  have 
to  go  into  that  line  of  timber;  there  perhaps  would  not  be  more  than 

2  or  3  trees  to  the  acre  of  spruce  that  they  would  want  under  the 
plan  laid  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  in  mind  the  building  of  this  1,062  miles  of 
railroad  ? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  could  not  have  built  those  railroads  within  tliat 
time,  could  you? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  Let  alone  getting  out  any  timber,  could  they? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  these  men  were  not  loggers  who  had  taken  this 
contract,  and  you  say  it  would  have  tested  the  capacity  of  the  wliole 
State  to  have  gotten  out  four  billion  feet  of  timber  generally,  of 
which  usually  15  per  cent  is  spruce,  as  I  understand,  as  the  spruce 
stands.  But  that  railroad  as  built  will  be  a  very  useful  railroad  if 
anyone  wants  it  for  transcontinental  purposes  or  commercial  pur- 
poses to-day  ? 

Mr.  LiGiiTNER.  It  is  a  fine  railroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  was  this  superintendent  of  yours  that  was  taken 
by  Siems-Carey  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Fred  McFarland. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  superintendent  of  what  operations  at  your  mill  i 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Just  Superintendent  under  me,  logging  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  an  experienced  man  in  the  business,  wa>  he  I 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  he  had  had  some  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  had  he  been  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lea.  Then  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  your  testimony  that 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  had  a  good  practical  man  to  manage  their 
logging  operations? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  He  was  a  good  man  for  a  camp  the  size  of  mine. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  was  satisfactory  to  you,  was  he? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  in  most  respects. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  consider  taking  over  the  Siems-Cai-ej'  contract; 
were  you  interested  in  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir;  not  taking  over  the  Siems-Carey  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Lea.  For  the  logging  contract? 

Mr.  "LiGHTNER.  Only  in  a  general  way.  You  see,  we  were  logging 
spruce  all  the  time;  that  being  what  was  spoken  of  yesterday  by  Mr 
Frost;  we  were  asked  if  we  would  like  to  assist  m  that,  and  our 
answer  was  that  we  did  not  have  the  spare  equipment  at  that  time: 
because  we  were  logging  spruce  in  our  own  operations. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  you  did  not  want  to  take  their  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  probably  would  not  have  moved  from  where 
we  were  logging  spruce. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  was  taking  all 
the  spruce  that  was  needed — that  was  delivered  by  any  of  the  log- 
gers ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  Spruce  Production  Corporation  was  takini: 
it  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  spruce  was  delivered,  they  took? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  from  the  various  mills. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  total  product  was  being  handled  through  the  mills 
in  Washington,  and  anyone  who  had  a  log  that  was  suitable  could 
sell  it,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  not  practical,  from  the  loggers'  standpoint,  to 
-engage  in  selective  loggmg  in  the  forests?  It  was  uneconomic  in 
the  handling  of  lumber?    There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No  doubt  at  all.  You  see,  I  have  a  stand  of  tim- 
ber that  nms  30  per  cent  spruce.  Suppose  I  had  logged  that  se- 
lectively for  the  last  year,  I  would  have  laid  railroads  in  there  and 
then  moved  them  right  out  of  that  territory.  If  I  wanted  to  go  back 
this  year,  my  stand  would  be  depleted  by  30  per  cent.  I  would  have 
to  go  and  build  all  those  railroads  again,  and  then,  when  I  had 
them  in,  on  an  even  break  I  would  be  getting  only  70  against  100. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  would  be  wasting  time,  and  labor,  and  money? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  only  justification  you  know  of  for  selective 
logging  would  be  the  emergency  of  war  on  the  assumption  that  you 
should  get  out  more  than  by  the  other  method  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  practical  now.  It  has 
never  been  proven. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  that  was  a  fact,  that  would  be  the  only  theory  on 
which  you  could  ]ustif\'  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Le.^.  And  if  you  could  produce  that  faster,  it  would  be  a 
war  question;  but  whether  it  should  be  done  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, there  is  no  question  about  its  being  uneconomical? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Raw  material  in  this  country  is  a  very  essential 
thing,  and  the  stand  of  spruce  in  this  country  is  very  limited,  and 
if  we  go  in  there  and  destroy  these  forests  they  are  subject  to  fires 
after  you  have  gone  in  and  logged.  That  is  where  most  of  our  fires 
start— in  cutover  land — and  our  fire  hazard  would  be  increased  tre- 
mendously, and  our  material  is  liable  to  be  all  burned  up. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  any  effort  made  by  your  company  to  engage  in 
selective  logging? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  all  the  spruce  production  that  you  engaged  in 
w^s  in  the  course  of  your  ordinary  milling  business? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  there  any  question  about  commandeering,  in  ref- 
erence to  your  company? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  There  was  our  timber. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  owned  about  150,000,000  feet  of  spruce  tim- 
ber in  this  vicinity  that  the  Siems-Carey  contract  covered,  and  the 
Government,  Col.  Disque,  wrote  us  a  letter  and  asked  us  to  see 
Siems-Carey  about  this,  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  timber.  We 
did,  and  when  we  got  in  there  to  see  him  we  found  that  he  wanted 
to  pay  us  $3  a  thousand  for  selective  logging  rights  in  the  tract, 
and  as  I  understand  it  tliat  price  was  made  by  Col.  Disque  person- 
ally. I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  had  any  committee  or  anything 
of  that  kind  in  see  whether  that  was  a  fair  price  or  not.    He  told 
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us  that  was  tlie  maximum  he  would  let  Siems-Carey  pay  at  that 
time,  and  we  refused  to  accept  that  offer,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  case  was  put  in  the  Federal  court  for  condemnation. 

Mr.  Lea.  ^Veve  condenmation  proceedings  started  again>t  your 
company?   * 

Mr.  iiiGiiTNER.  Yes,  sir.    The  papers  were  filed. 

Mr.  Fkear.  But  no  action  was  talcen  before  the  war  terminated? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No;  the  war  ended  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  there  is  a  suit  pending  against  your  company  in 
the  name  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  LiGHTXER.  In  the  name  of  the  Government.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  you  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  was  ]\\>i  the 
general  idea  we  wanted  to  get.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  you 
sent  Disque  a  wire? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  might  add  in  connection  with  that,  that  we  went 
to  see  Col.  Dibque,  and  Mr.  Carey  of  the  Siems-Cary  Co.  said  he 
would  try  to  see  if  he  could  get  us  a  better  price  for  that  >pruoe. 
and  he  went  to  see  Col.  Disque  and  this  is  the  way  the  suit  came  up. 
Col.  Disque  said  that  that  was  the  highest  price  he  could  pay  u- 
and  our  answer  was  this:  "You  are  oa  our  lands  cutting  our  tiiuU^r 
and  what  is  our  position?"  He  said,  "  I  will  throw  it  in  the  Feilerui 
courts  to-morrow."  We  said,.  "All  right;  that  is  all  right  with  us/' 
and  after  that,  as  the  facts  will  bear  out,  the  price  was  raistnl  qiiiie 
materially.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  an  arbitrary  staml  to  take- 
on  such  a  large  proposition.  We  thought  that  had  the  Goyernnu'i.f 
gone  in  to  log  that  selectively  we  would  have  suffered  a  complvtt- 
loss  of  that  tract  of  timber. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  large  a  tract  did  that  involve? 

Mr.  Ligiitner.  Over  350,000,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  percentage  of  it*  was  spruce? 

Mr.  Ligiitner.  I  think  that  would  not  be  quite  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  gone  over  the  line  of  railroad  above  Cre^vhi 
Lake? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Portions  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  portions  of  it? 

Mr.  Ligiitner.  Do  you  mean  the  Siems-Carey  Road? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  gone  2  or  3  miles  on  the  Beaver  branch — 
2  or  3  miles  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  saw  the  bridges  that  were  washed  out? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  a  couple  of  bridg^'^ 
washed  out. 

Mr.  Ligiitner.  I  think  you  will  see  I  said  I  heard  that.    I  saw  a 
slide. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  you  did  not  see  the  bridges? 

Mr.  Ligiitner.'  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  simply  the  false  W(»rk 
or  the  completed  bridge? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  understand  it  was  just  the  false  work  before  the  bridcv? 
was  constructed,  but  you  have  no  information  about  that? 
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Mr.  Lightning.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that  myself.  You  spoke  about 
a  telegram  being  sent  by  Disque  to  the  Goodyear  people.  Do  you 
remember  when  that  was — ^when  the  negotiations  were  dropped? 

Mr.  LiOHTNER.  You  mean  the  one  when  I  was  in  California? 

Mr.  Lea.  The  one  you  spoke  about  a  while  ago  when  you  said  he 
sent  a  wire  saying  he  re,^retted  he  had  not  seen  you  people  and  sug- 
gesting further  negotiations  take  place. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  was  either  April  or  May  of  last  year.  He  did 
not  say  further  negotiations,  however. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  substance,  that  was  the  idea? 

Mr.  Lightner.  Not  to  my  mind  it  was  not  the  idea. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  wanted  to  know  somebody  to  deal  with,  and  your 
name  was  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  He  knew  that  before  I  went  to  California. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  long  were  you  in  California? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  About  a  week,  I  guess,  or  10  days;  because,  you 
see,  we  had  just  gone  there  on  this  proposition,  and  I  called  him  on 
the  long-distance  and  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  missed  us. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  never  went  to  see  him  any  more,  did  you? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir;  he  never  asked  me  to. 

Mr.  Lea.  Are  you  actively  engaged  in  constructing  these  roads  or 
superintending  them,  merely? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  We  have  no  mill  here;  just  logging.  I  look  after 
it  all.    It  is  all  under  my  supervision.    I  go  over  it  all  as  it  is  built. 

Mr.  Lea.  Before  you  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroad  here, 
did  you  have  experience  elsewhere? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes;  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lea.  Those  were  timber  roads,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  have  more  or  less  experience  in  that  line  for  a  good 
many  years? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Between  12  and  14  years. 

Mr.  Lea.  Probably,  about  what  would  be  the  total  mileage  of  roads 
that  you  have  had  charge  of  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  I  do  not  know — a  good  many.  You  see,  we 
take  them  up  and  put  them  down.  The  minute  a  grade  is  finished 
with  us  we  are  all  ready  to  move  to  another  place. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  soon  as  you  cut  out,  you  move  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  depends  on  how  much  timber  there  is. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  thought  you  might  give  some  approximate  idea. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  this  operation  here  I  said  between  5  and  8  miles. 
Eight  times  4  is  32  miles  there,  and  more  in  the  East,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  cost  of  building  railroads  in  1918? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  know  whether  our  costs  are  in  there, 
even.  If  you  wll  read  the  heading  there,  you  will  see  why  that 
was  compiled. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  I  meant  was,  did  you  prepare  this,  or  some  one 
else? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  prepare  it.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  I  suppose  you  concede  that  the  cost  of  railroads,  like 
everything  else,  depends  on  where  they  are  built  and  how? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  we  have  built  under  practically  every  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  it  varies  according  to  the  conditions,  of  course? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  it  varies  a  little,  yes.     It  will  vary. 

Mr.  Lea.  With  the  character  of  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  all  that-? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Xow,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  through  whioh 
this  Crescent  Railroad  runs  is  rocky,  isn't  it,  and  stony  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Parts  of  it,  I  would  say,  was  rocky,  and  parts  of 
it  was  gravel  soil. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  general  type  of  the  route? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  want  to  see  if  I  get  the  correct  idea  of  getting 
spruce  out  of  a  tract.  Take  this  tract  up  near  Lake  Pleasant, 
where  this  Lake  Pleasant  Railroad  leads  to.  Now,  as  I  understand 
you,  the  spruce  trees  do  not  grow  to  any  extent  solidly  in  any  one 
place,  they  are  mingled  with  a  growth  of  other  trees? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Tnat  is  correct,  sir.  There  are  districts  where  you 
might  find  a  section,  for  instance,  where  there  would  be  quite  a  lot 
of  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  in  this  particular  tract  was  fir,  hemlock,  spruce, 
and  cedar? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  All  soft  wood? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  on  an  acre  tract  there  might  be,  as  I  get  it, 
perhaps  two,  three,  four,  or  seven  trees? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  true  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  spruce  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  on  some  other  acre  there  might  not  be  any? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  then  in  another  spot  you  would  find  a  cluster  of 
them,  where  there  would  be  more;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  then,  if  there  were  only,  say  two,  three,  or  fi>e 
trees  on  an  acre,  would  it  be  practicable  to  build  a  spur  of  railroad 
and  market  those  trees  at  all? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  It  would  be  pretty  expensive. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  it  would  be  so  expensive  that  it  would  be  ini- 
practicable,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Absolutely.  • 

Mr.  Magee.  Noav,  suppose  you  built  a  spur  of  railroad  into  f^ich  « 
tract,  what  would  be  the  distaiice  on  each  side  of  that  spur  for  practi- 
\ial  logging  purposes  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  we  would  pull  the  logs,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes.  In  other  words,  so  that  you  could  utilize  llio 
railroad? 
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Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  level  country  they  try  to  keep  it  about  800  feet 
to  1,000  feet.  In  rough  country  they  will  sometimes  pull  farther. 
They  will  put  one  donkey  out  ahead  o{  the  other. 
-  IMj-.  Mageb.  So  that  when  you  had  built  a  spur  of  road  into  a 
tract  and  you  had  logged  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of  800  feet,  un- 
less you  wanted  to  e^nd  the  road  then,  as  I  understand,  you  would 
take  up  your  rails  and  ties  and  build  a  spur  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  liiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magke.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  when  you  say  in  getting 
the  timber  off  this  tract  there  near  Lake  Pleasant  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  build  1,062  miles  of  spur  railroad? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  what  would  have  been  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  spur  railroad,  would  there  be  practically  the  same  character 
as  the  logging  road? 

Mr.  Lightner.  The  only  difference  would  be  the  speed.  The 
weight  is  all  there.  Everything  is  there  but  the  speed  in  transport- 
ing the  train. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  it  be  as  a  matter  of  cost,  how  would  the 
cost  compare? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Per  mile? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  per  mile. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  that  would  be  about  from  $12,000  to  $15,000, 
depending  on  the  character 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  have  to  build  a  substantial  logging  road; 
that  is,  as  a  spur  projection? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  get  it  to  the  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  as  I  understood  you  to  testify,  this  tract  of 
timber  reached  by  this  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  railroad  was  so  lo- 
cated that  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  get  into  it  from  other  direc- 
tions? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  think  that  getting  into  it  from  Clallam  Bay 
would  have  been  the  most  feasible  and  be  less  expensive? 
.    Mr.  LiGHTNER.  And  the  quickest. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  the  quickest,  and  I  take  it  from  your  testimony 
that  there  were  other  directions  from  which  railroads  could  have 
been  constructed  into  this  tract,  for  instance  the  Pysht  River? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  that  could  have  been  used.  That  would  have 
been  shorter,  from  Pysht  to  Lake  Crescent  would  have  been  a  shorter 
route. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  made  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Northern  Pacific  up  from  Grays  Harbor  to  get  into 
this  locality? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  think  it  would  have  been  quite  a  little  way. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  longer  distance? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  do  not  think  that  wuuid  have  been  feasible. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  wei% 
sufficient  quantities  of  spruce  to  meet  all  required  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  getting  into  this  particular  tract  at  all? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  they  got  plenty  of  spruce  up  until  the  time 
the  war  ended,  as  far  as  I  Imow. 
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Mr.  Maqee.  Well,  was  the  spruce  all  exhausted  here  at  the  time 
when  the  armistice  was  signed! 

Mr.  LiGHTNBR.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mao£b.  There  was  still  large  quantities  of  spruce! 

Mr.  LiGHTNBR.  Still  lots  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  Here  in  the  State  of  Washington! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Well,  that  district  there  is  about  the  only  place  in 
the  State,  outside  of  Grays  Harbor,  here  on  the  sound. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  what  extent  could  you  have  got  out  spruce,  or 
could  spruce  have  been  obtained  in  that  locality,  without  going  into 
this  tract! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER,  Well,  the  Merrill  &  Ring  Co.  made  a  midlity  fine 
showing,  and  they  are  just  cleaning  the  last  of  it  up  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  imagine  they  have  fifty  or  sixty  nullion  feet  of  logs 
there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  you  have  spruce  on  your  land! 

Mr.  LiGHTNBR.  We  have  spruce  on  our  land. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  other  lands  in  that  locality  or 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  There  is  spruce  in  the  Puget  Sound  Mills  &  Tim- 
ber Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  necessity  existed  for  the  construction  of  this 
Lake  Crescent-Lake  Pleasant  railroad,  if  you  can  give  any! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  can  not  see  why  it  should  have  been  built  that 
way  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  see  any  necessity  for  its  construction  at  all  i 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Not  that  way.  If  they  wanted  spruce,  there  were 
shorter  routes  to  get  to  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  those  were  the  routes  which  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  routes  which  could  have  been  built,  as  you  have 
stated  here,  at  a  cost  of  from  $300,000  to  $500,000! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  right! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  take  this  railroad,  this  Lake  Crescent-Lake 
Pleasant  railroad;  now,  that  runs  along  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Crescent — is  it  the  north  side! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  I  think  you  would  call  that  the  north  side. 
I  have  a  map  here. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  what  you  would  call  the  north  side! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  went  over  that  railroad  and  I  was  impressed  in 
going  over  it  with  the  fact  that  the  railroad  was  blazed  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain  there — that  is,  the  lake  appeared  to  be  some 
material  distance  below  the  road — ^that  is,  the  road  did  not  run  along 
the  lake  shore  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.    Is  that  right! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  At  places  it  is  high — ^it  is  back  from  the  lake  a  little. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  high  up  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  there — 
that  is,  from  the  water  level — ^is  this  road  built! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  The  grade,  the  railroad,  you  mean,  how  hi^  was  it 
from  the  water! 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  the  road  does  not  run  aloiv 
the  crest  of  this  branch  of  the  Olympic  Mountains! 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.   No. 
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Mr.  Magee.  And  it  does  not  run  along  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
along  the  lake  shore  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  some  places  it  is  away  from  the  lake  shore. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  all  the  way  along,  isn't  it,  along  Crescent  Lake — 
that  is,  it  is  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes ;  it  is  right  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Isn't  it  built  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  yes;  it  is  built  along  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Magee.  Up  a  good  ways  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  water  comes  up  on  that  side,  a  good  many  hundred  feet,  isn't  it,  in 
places? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  In  places  it  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  mean.  In  other  words,  they  cut  down 
a  solid  forest,  made  excavations,  blasted  out  rocks,  and  stumps,  and 
every  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  built  a  table  land  for  this  railroad 
right  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes ;  that  is  mountainous  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  I  was  right.  That  was  the 
way  it  impressed  me. 

Now,  take  from  Lake  Crescent  down  to  the  junction,  there — 
what  junction  is  that — ^Whiskey  Creek  Junction,  is  it? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now  called  Disque  Junction? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  there  is  a  long  cut  through  solid  rock,  isn't 
there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  have  never  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  not  been  over  that? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No,  sir.  I  imderstand  there  is  a  canyon  there,  but 
I  have  never  been  near  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  understand  what? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  I  understand  there  is  a  sort  of  canyon  there, 
called  the  Lyre  Canyon. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  is  called  the  Lyre  Canyon? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  pretty  deep.  I  have  never  been 
in  there,  so  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  just  how  many  feet  of  rock  they  cut 
through  there? 

Mr.  LiGHTNER.  No. 

Mr.  Mageb.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  offer  this  document  in  evidence. 

(Document  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  N,  Lightner, 
August  22,  1919.) 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  A.  A.  SCOTT. 


The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  A.  A.  Scott. 
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Mr,  Freab.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Scorr.  Mukilteo,  Wash. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  that  place  in  reference  to  (Seattle! 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  near  Everett,  just  this  side  of  Everett 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  am  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  have  been  for  how  many  years! 

Mr.  Scott.  Thirteen  years  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  where  prior  to  that  time! 

Mr.  Scott,  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  the  character  of  your  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Scott.  On  the  coast  operating  sawmills  and  logging  camps. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  company  you  are  connected  with! 

Mr.  Scott.  The  Puget  Sound  Mills  &  Timber  Co.,  of  Port  Angeks, 
and  the  Crown  Lumber  Co.,  of  Mukilteo,  Wash. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  mill  at  Port  Angeles  is  the  large  mill  that  is  do- 
ing business  there  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you,  with  the  other  mill  that 
is  there  at  Port  Angeles,  that  was  contemplated  to  be  built  by  the 
Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  seen  the  structure  as  it  is.  I  have  been  through 
it  once.    I  have  never  seen  the  plans  or  the  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  it  was  to  be 
equipped  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mi\  ScoiT.  I  understood  it  was  to  be  equipped  to  be  what  they  call 
a  double-band  mill,  approximately  250,000  m  one  shift. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  an  8-hour  shift? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  An  8-hour  shift,  as  I  understood.  They  intended  to 
run  three  8-hour  shifts. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  day  and  night. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  anything  about  the  mill  or  the  equipment. 
so  far  as  you  understand,  that  was  different  from  any  other  up-to- 
date  mill  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  I  understand  it  was  the  same  equipment.  They 
intended  to  install  a  cutting-up  plant  right  in  connection  with  the 
mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  mill  is  at  the  same  place,  Fort  Angeles? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  mill  have  you  people? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  a  double-band  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  capacity? 

Mr.  Scott.  Approximately  280,000  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  this  Port  Angeles 
mill  of  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  a  steam-driven  milL 
and  I  understand  that  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  mill  was 
to  be  an  electrically-driven  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  they  get  the  power? 

Mr.  Scott.  They  were  to  make  their  own  power  through  a  turbine 
engine. 
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Mr.  Fbeab.  Not  water  power  ? 

Mr.  ScjOTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fr£ar.  How  long  has  your  mill  been  built  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Scott.  Five  years ;  1914. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  mill! 

Mr.  Scott.  Practically  a  new  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  So,  if  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  letter,  wrote  that 
they  tried  to  buy  an  old  mill  up  at  Port  Angeles  it  must  have  been 
your  mill  that  he  had  in  mind?, 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  the  onlv  mill  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  mill  had  only  been  built  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Scoti.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Four  years  at  that  tim^? 

Mr.  Scott.  Four  years  in  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  mill  has  a  larger  capacity,  as  I  understand,  than 
this  other  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  a  larger  mill ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  people  do  any  work,  sawing  or  otherwise,  for 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  work  was  done? 

Mr.  Scott.  At  first  we  cut  what  they  call  the  regular  spruce  speci- 
fications, and  later  we  cut  spruce  cants  and  fir  cants,  shipping  them 
to  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it,  you  people  had  another 
mill,  had  you? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes ;  we  have  another  mill  at  Mukilteo. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  Two  hundred  and  TOrty  thousand  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  practically  the  same  size;  your  two  mills  are 

Sractically  twice  the  capacity  of  this  mill  that  was  to  be  built  at 
^ort  Angeles? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  has  that  other  mill  been  built? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  mill  is  14  years  old. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  character  of  its  equipment,  as  to  being 
modem  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  a  modern  mill.  We  have  what  we  call  two-head 
band  rigs,  and  one  resaw,  and  one  gang. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  your  two  mills  had  a  capacity  of  an  eight- 
hour  shift  of  600,000  feet  per  day? 

Mr.  ScorPT.  Approximately  520,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  million  and  a  half  in  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  now  ask  you  again  about  the  contract  which  you 
had  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  we  simply  had  a  contract  with  the  Government 
to  furnish,  as  I  said,  the  specifications  for  the  finished  airplane  stock, 
rough  finished,  which  was  later  changed  to  the  cants.  We  furnished 
spruce  cants  and  fir  cants. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  were  they  furnished  to  and  where  wei*e  they  sent? 

Mr.  Scott.  They  were  sent  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  the  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Corporation. 
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Mr.  Freak.  What  was  done  with  them  tliere? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  they  were  finished  there  into  different  parts,  1 
suppose,  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  Freak.  Special  machinery  was  furnished  for  that  purpoeef 

Mr.  Scott.  At  our  plant? 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  at  their  plant. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  any  mill  have  been  equipped  with  it  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  chosen  to  supply  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  could  have  iJeen,  yes;  but  it  would  have  been  pretty 
expensive. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  if  the  Government  chose  to  supply  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  Govemment^could  have  installed  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  any  plant? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  Government  could  have;  installed  it  at  any  plant; 
yes.     They  contemplated  building  one  at  our  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  part  of  the  Government  plant,  supplementing 
the  work  of  that  plant? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  there  was  none  built  because  under  this  contract 
that  was  let  with  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 

Mr.  Scott.  There  wasn't  any  cut-up  plant  built  for  the  Seim^ 
Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  that  I  know  of.  There  was  one  contemplated 
being  built  at  Port  Angeles,  but  the  only  one  that  was  built  tbit 
I  knew  of  was  at  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  machinery  was  never  installed  at  Port  Angeles  f 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  have  any  dealings  with  the  Seims- 
Carey-Kerbauffh  Co.? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  what  character? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  furnished  them  lumber  to  construct  the  mill  at 
Port  Angeles.  We  also  furnished  them  lumber  to  build  their  rail- 
road from  Disque  to  Lake  Pleasant.  We  furnished  them  brid^ 
timbers  and  other  timbers.  We  also  furnished  them  lumber  for 
building  all  of  their  bunk  houses,  of  which  there  were  approxi- 
mately 240  bunk  house  cars  built  at  Port  Angeles.  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  there  was  that  many  built,  but  that  was  the  contract. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  was  all  nirnished  from  your  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir ;  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  negotiations  did  vou  have,  if  any,  with  th«n  in 
regard  to  your  own  miU?  Not  as  to  tne  amount,  or  anything  of  thai 
kind. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mean  as  to  the  sale  of  the  mill  to  the  Seims-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Co.? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  were  asked  if  we  would  sell  our  miU,  and  we  told 
them  that  we  would,  and  I  think  the  offer  was  turned  down* 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  your  timber  located?  Have  you  any  timber 
in  that  section? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  timber  in  Clallam  County. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  timber  at  what  we  call  the  Twin  Tract. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is  how  far  from  your  mill — ^that  is,  approxi- 
mately 9 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  approximately  30  miles  from  Twin  Rivers  to 
Deep  Creek.  We  have  approximately  300,000,000  feet  there — did 
have  in  1918.  We  have  another  tract  at  Lake  Crescent,  following 
the  Lyre  River  Canyon. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Milwaukee  Land  Co.  timber,  is  that  the  same 
timber? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  known  as  the  Twin  tract.  The  Milwaukee 
Land  Co.  tract  is  known  as  the  Twin  tract. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  that  for  your  mill,  so  of  course  that  would  be 
an  element  in  determining  the  sale  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  it  left  you  in  a  position  where  you  would 
have  to  handle  that  in  some  way,  providing  you  disposed  of  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  would  have  to  handle  that  timber  separately  if 
we  disposed  of  our  mill,  because  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  did 
not  want  thaottimber.  We  would  have  to  dispose  of  that  up-sound 
some  place.    We  probably  would  have  towed  it  to  the  Mukilteo  mill. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  about  80  miles,  85  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  something  to  do  with  a  right  of  way  up  the 
Lyre  River? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  we  owned  practically  3^  or  4  miles  of  the 
right  of  way  that  this  railroad  is  on  from  Disque  to  Lake  Crescent, 
up  the  Lyre  River  Canyon. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  rails  there,  track? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir.  We  had  a  roadbed  graded  part  of  the  way. 
That  is  the  only  available  route  to  take  that  timber  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  done  with  your  road? 

Mr.  Scott.  Part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Spruce  Production 
Division  in  building  their  road.  I  haven't  fiffured  out  just  how  much, 
but  approximately  1,800  or  2,000  feet  was  destroyed  entirely  by  the 
Spruce  Production  road. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  up  that  Lyre  Canyon? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  convey  any  rights  to  them,  or  was  anything 
done,  any  condemnation  proceedings,  or  what? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  haven't  conveyed  any  rights  at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  this  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  we  have  refused  to  convey  a  right  of  way  to  the 
railway  company. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Mr.  Scott.  Until  some  provision  is  made  to  take  our  timber  out. 
Approximately  200,000,000  feet  has  got  to  come  out  that  way,  and  we 
absolutely  refused  to  convey  the  land  to  the  railroad  company  until 
provision  was  made  to  take  our  timber  out.  If  that  railroad  was 
sold  to  private  individuals  and  was  not  a  common  carrier,  we  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  private  individuals.  ^ 

Mr.  Fhear.  That  is  what  was  done,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  built  for  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh,  a  private  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  private  company  that  was  going  to  bring 
out  the  logs? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  their  own  contract? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  He  is  referring  now  to  if  it  should  be  sold  to  some 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes ;  I  am  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  about  the  condition  that  confronted 
you.    That  was  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  private  company? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  would  be  given  an  exclusive  contract  for  this 
railroad? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes ;  I  believe  the  deed  read  in  the  name  of  the  Seims- 
Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  Government  agreed  to  get  that  right  of  way 
for  them  under  their  contract? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  faiow  as  to  that.  I  know  that  the  application 
was  made  by  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  to  us  for  the  right  of 
way. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  building  the  railroad  on  a  cost-plus 
contract,  as  it  appears  here? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Financed  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Scott.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  building  of  railroads  or  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  experience  in  building  logging  roads! 

Mr.  ScoTT.  We  construct  from  5  to  8  miles  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  During  the  past  six  months! 

Mr.  Scott.  During  the  past  six  months  we  have  graded  8  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  Between  Deep  Creek  and  Twin  River.  That  is  a  moun- 
tainous country.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  transcontinental  road  that  we 
are  building. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  building  simply  for  lodging  purposes? 

Mr.  Scott.  Simply  for  logging  purposes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  what  it  is  costing  yoo  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tell  the  committee,  please? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  mile, 
steeled  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  steel? 

Mr.  SooTT.  We  are  using  from  45  to  60  pound. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  locomotives  can  be  used  on  that! 

Mr.  ScoTT.  The  Shay  locomotive  up  to  70  tons.  We  have  five. 
We  haul  the  Milwaukee  cars  right  up  on  our  land,  right  into  the 
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woods  on  our  branch  lines,  and  load  them  and  deliver  them  back  to 
the  Milwaukee  line  at  Twine  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  cars  to  one  engine? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  can  take  up  10  to  12  empties  and  bring  down  on  a  7 
per  cent  grade  from  6  to  6  cars. 

Mr.  Frbab.  You  build  then  even  up  to  7  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  we  have  some  7  per  cent  grade. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right  in  the  rough  country,  up  the  sides  of 
the  hills? 

Mr.  Scott.  Up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Disque,  or  any  of 
the  other  people  there  in  Portland? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  had  dealings  with  the  Spruce  Production 
Division;  yes,  sir;  in  regard  to  our  contract  for  furnishing  the 
spruce  cants  and  fir  cants.  I  would  not  say  that  we  had  any  direct 
dealings  with  Col.  Disque. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  meet  him? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  on  him  several  times  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  discuss  anything  regarding  any  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  I  have 
omitted  that  might  be  of  interest  or  service  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  I  have  in  mind,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  mill  that  was  purchased  by  the  Seims-Carey, 
Kerbaugh  Co.  in  Canada  and  shipped  to  Port  Angeles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  machinery  in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  that  was  purchased  up  there  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  shipped  to  Port  Angeles,  which  I  think  was  entirely  un- 
necessary. There  were  30  mills  on  Puget  Sound,  idle  for  16  hours, 
with  a  capacity  of  6,000,000  feet  in  8  hours'  run,  or  12,000,000  feet 
in  16  hours'  run,  able  to  cut  all  the  spruce  that  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  18,000,000  feet  on  a  24-hour  run? 

Mr.  Scott.  If  necessary;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  mills  were  right  on  the  sound  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Right  on  Puget  Sound,  on  tidewater,  that  logs  could 
be  delivered  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  with  the  mill  that  was  brought  down 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Scott.  Why,  part  of  it  was  shipped  to  Port  Angeles,  and  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  it  was  reloaded — what  portion  was  unloaded 
was  reloaded  on  cars  and  shipped  to  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  machinery  and  frame  of  the  mill.  I  understand 
that  the  boilers,  burner,  ana  smoke  stack  was  still  intact,  and  the 
diy  kiln. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  mill  that  is  there,  the  frame  work  appears  to  be 
up? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Canadian  mill  at  all. 
It  was  an  entirely  different  sawmill  that  was  purchased  from  a  Cana- 
dian corporation  in  New  Westminster,  British  Colombia. 
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Mr.  Freak.  For  use  at  what  place? 

Mr.  Scott.  Lake  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  Lake  Pleasant  mill  that  they  proposed 
to  put  in? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  necessity  for  the  mill  there,  as  you  un- 
derstood ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  to  cut  spruce  cants,  that  is  all  I  know.  That  is 
what  they  told  me.  They  couldn't  get  the  capacity  in  the  Port 
Angeles  mill  and  it  was  necessary  to  build  another  mill  at  Lake 
Pleasant  to  cut  these  cants. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  Lake  Pleasant 
mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  Approximately  250,000  feet  in  8  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  their  two  mills  would  cut  the  same  capacity 
as  the  two  mills  your  company  had? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  or  our  mill  at  Port  Angeles  would  have  cut 
all  their  spruce  cants  in  24  hours,  that  those  2  mills  would  cnt  at 
one  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  anticipating  running  day  and  night,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Scorr.  I  understood  they  were  expecting  to  run  24  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  mills  could  cut  the  same  quantity  as  their  mills. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  other  mills  are  there  on  the  sound  f 

Mr.  Scott.  Approximately  80  to  35  mills  on  tidewater  that  spruce 
loffs  could  be  towed  to  that  were  idle  16  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  proposition  made 
to  these  mills  for  cutting  bv  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  at 
Portland? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation 
made  any  overtures  to  the  mills,  but  1  knew  Seims-Carey-Kerbaufi^i 
did.  They  conferred  with  the  mills,  or  with  a  committee  of  all  the 
mills  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  there  any  negotiations  of  any  kind  directly  at- 
tempted prior  to  the  coming  of  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  had  no  negotiations  with 
the  Spruce  Production  Division.  There  were  simply  contracts  sent 
to  us  to  furnish  all  the  cants  that  we  could,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  furnished  those? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir ;  we  furnished  all  we  possibly  could  cut, 

Mr.  Frear.  What  portion  of  the  time  of  your  mill  was  taken  in 
furnishing  those  cants? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  only  operated  one  shift,  and  we  cut  all  the  clear  off 
of  the  fir  logs  and  all  the  clear  off  of  the  spruce  logs,  into  cants,  in 
preference  to  our  commercial  orders.  Oi  course,  the  balance  of 
the  log  the  Spruce  Production  Division  didn't  want  and  we  worked 
that  up  into  our  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  it  take  all  the  time  of  the  eight-hour  shift  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  Spruce  Production? 

!Mr.  Scott.  Well,  of  course  you  don't  cut  full — you  don't  cut  full 
aircraft  lumber  on  an  entire  s&ift,  you  simply  get  what  is  in  the  log^ 
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that  will  apply  on  that  order,  and  then  you  have  ffot  to  go  to  work 
and  continue  cutting  up  the  log  into  commercial  orders. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  taken 
for  the  Government  end  of  it  and  what- proportion  for  the  commer- 
cial ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  that  depends  entirely  on  the  class  of  logs  you 
are  working  on.  If  you  were  putting  in  a  certain  amount  of  clear, 
or  No.  2  logs,  and  produced — and  it  would  produce  aircraft  lumber, 
why,  we  figured  that  we  got  about  28  to  30  per  cent  of  cants  out  of 
a  clear  log,  so  that  would  be  about  30  per  cent,  you  might  say,  going 
to  the  Government,  out  of  a  clear  log,  and  aoout  70  per  cent  went 
into  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  that  be  the  same  amount  of  time  that  would 
occur  in  other  mills  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  if  the  logs  were  selected  and  delivered  to  those 
mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  Los  Angeles  mill. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  Port  Angeles  mill  they  intended  only  to  cut 
spruce  logs.    We  cut  fir  and  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  would  have  to  take  up  the  commercial  end 
of  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  the  proportion 

Mr.  Lea.  You  said  Los  Angeles.    You  meant  Port  Angeles. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  meant  Port  Angeles. 

Mr.  Scott.  They  would  have  to  take  up  the  time  to  cut  their  com- 
mon lumber  into  commercial  sizes. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  same  way  you  were  doing  it  ?  In  other  words, 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  would  have  been  the  same,  as  I  understand 
you? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  what  was  the  necessity  for  the  building  of  this 
Port  Angeles  mill  and  the  Lake  Pleasant  mill? 

Mr.  Scott.  In  my  opinion,  there  was  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
building  the  mills — either  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  necessity  as  represented,  so  far  as  you 
understood  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  They  simply  wanted  to  build  sawmills,  I  guess.  That 
is  all  I  know.  We  certainly  had  enough  sawmills  built  on  Puget 
Sound  to  cut  all  the  spruce  lumber  that  could  be  produced  in  logs  or 
that  the  Government  wanted.  All  the  Government  had  to  do  was  to 
cammandeer  the  mill.  If  a  man  didn't  want  to  sell  his  mill  to  the 
Government,  all  they  had  to  do  was  commandeer;  they  had  the 
power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  this  the  situation :  The  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co. 
had  the  railroad;  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  railroad,  isn't  it,  in  order 
to  get  your  logs? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes ;  you  have  in  that  special  case. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  had  the  power  of  the  Government  behind 
them? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  bringing  the  logs  in  there,  sawing  part 
of  them  for  public  use — Government  use — ^under  the  contract,  and 
sawing  the  rest  of  them  for  commercial  use;  that  is  right,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  given  the  preference  there.  Were  they  ex- 
perienced loggers,  or  what  do  vou  know  about  them? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  never  heard  of  them  until  they  came  to  this  country^ 
only  as  railroad  builders. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  claim  to  have  had  any  knowledge  at  all? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  never  talked  to  them  in  regard  to  that.  I  could  not 
say. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  never  sawed  any  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  that  I  know.  The  will  was  never  operated,  so  they 
had  no  experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Pleasant  Lake  mill  was  never  constructed! 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  laid  the  foundations? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  part  of  the  foundation  was  driven  there,  the 
same  as  the  Port  Angeles  mill ;  part  of  it  was  constructed ;  the  ma- 
chinery was  all  there  on  cars,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  the  time  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.    That  was  afterwards  shipped  to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  I  don't  think  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railway  that  you  have  been  discussing  has  been 
that  that  you  built  right  there,  near  Twin? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  does  that  compare — is  that  sufficient  to  carry 
the  ordinary  locomotives? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  the  Milwaukee  tracks,  or  the  Milwaukee  engines, 
sometimes  run  on  our  tracks  without  any  trouble.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  suposed  to  go  up  in  the  woods.  Our  own  locomotives  haul 
our  and  the  Milwaukee  empties  up,  and  our  engines  haul  the  loads 
down. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  vou  any  Shay  engines? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  Shay  engines — ^70-ton  engines — that  is, 
three  of  them  are  70-ton  engies.  We  probably  built  up  there  18  or  2Q 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  Twin  district;  mountainous  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  at  the  average  cost  that  you  have  said? 

Mr.  Scott,  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  true  last  year,  1918? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  cost  more  this  year  than  it  did 
last  year,  on  account  of  labor. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  employees  do  you  generally  carry  in  your 
business? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  have  350  in  the  woods  operation,  and  about  500 
in  the  sawmill,  shingle  mill,  box  factory,  and  planing  mill,  operating 
two  shifts. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  use  soldiers? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  soldiers  in  1917  and  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  Got  them  from  the  Spruce  Production  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wliat  was  the  method  of  contracting  tliere— jus* 
briefly  state;  and  how  many  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Scott.  We  had  150  soldiers  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Frear.  Logging? 

Mr.  Scott.  In  the  logging  end;  yes,  sir.  We  applied  to  the 
Spruce  Production  Division  for  the  soldiers,  and  they  were  sent 
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to  US  on  December  29,  1917.  I  think  we  were  the  first  company  that 
had  soldiers  or  employed  soldiers  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  they  paid,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  same  rates 
as  civilian  labor? 

Mr.  Scott.  Paid  the  same  as  civilians. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  their  work  confined  to  Government  operations — 
that  is,  Government  logs — spruce  logs? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir;  not  altogether.  Commercially  and  Govern- 
ment. We  were  getting  out  spruce  and  fir,  part  of  which  was  going 
into  the  shipbuilding  material,  part  into  aircraft  material. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  was  part  used  in  commercial  business,  outside  of 
that? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  should  say  at  least  60  per  cent  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  the  soldiers  were  let  out  by  this  Spruce 
Corporation,  down  in  Portland,  to  carrjr  on  private  business  affairs, 
or  doing  commercial  sawing,  in  your  mill  and  others,  I  assume? 

Mr.  I^OTT.  Yes,  sir  j  they  were  in  our  mill  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  paid  by  you  at  the  going  rates 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Fixed  by  the  Spruce  Production  Corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  The  scale  was  fixed— well,  fixed  by  the  loggers— well, 
really,  by  the  Spruce  Production  Division.  I  think  the  scale  was 
fixed  later  by 

Mr.  Frear.  What  justificntion  was  made  for  putting  these  soldiers 
out  for  ordinary  commercial  business? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Well,  of  course,  in  the  logging  industry,  part  of  the 
log  is  going  for  the  Government  and  part  is  for  commercially,  so, 
when  they  are  assisting  us  in  logging  we  have  got  to  work  a  log,  no 
matter  what  it  makes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  cutting  only  spruce  and  fir? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Cutting  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  it  comes  to  the  hemlock  and  cedar,  what  was 
done  by  the  soldiers,  were  they  helping  on  that? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  justification  for  furnishing  soldiers  for 
cutting  hemlock  and  cedar  for  private  business  affairs?  And  I  am 
not  criticizing  your  position  or  that  of  those  who  were  using  them,  but 
I  am  trying  to  get  what  the  situation  was  that  confronted  the  people 
here  that  they  were  turning  soldiers  in  for  that  kind  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  we  were  short  of  labor.  The  Government  needed 
the  spruce  and  needed  the  fir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Sure.    I  am  getting  at  the  cedar  and  hemlock. 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  you  have  to  Tog  the  cedar  and  the  hemlock ;  you 
couldn't  leave  that  m  the  place;  you  could  not  go  back  and  cut  it 
again.  We  had  to  lo^  it  at  the  time.  We  tried  to  keep  away  from 
cutting  it  in  the  sawmill  at  the  time ;  but  we  had  to  log  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  you  had  to  lo^  it.  I  was  wondering  if 
you  had  to  saw  it  at  that  time.  Of  course,  m  logging  it  required  the 
nelp  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  you  dump  the  logs  in  the  water  you  can  only  keep 
them  in  salt  water  a  certain  length  of  time — ^they  will  be  eaten  up  by 
teredos.  Four  to  six  months  is  the  longest  you  can  keep  the  logs  in 
salt  water. 
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Mr.  Frear.  If  you  had  indulged  in  selective  logging,  as  was  pro- 
posed here  at  different  times,  oi  course  you  would  not  have  had  to 
have  taken  the  other? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  but  we  never  entertained  that  at  all, 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  it  was  not  practicable. 

Mr.  Soorr.  No ;  that  was  not  practicable.  We  would  not  have  en- 
tertained it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  you  say  about  this  contract  of  250,000^10 
flitches  that  was  let  to  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  and  the  power 
of  carrying  it  out? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  in  selective  logging,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Frear,  Would  it  be  pjossible  in  any  other  system? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  figured  out  this  morning  that  it  would  take 
about  a  billion  feet  of  logs,  as  I  understood  in  there,  to  get  250,000,000 
feet  of  flitches. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is,  you  would  have  to  log  that  much  timber  of 
all  kinds. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  all  kinds,  to  get  out,  imless  you  adopted  the  selective 
system,  and  of  course  that  was  impracticable,  to  get  it  out,  because 
it  would  have  taken  several  years  to  get  it  out  on  that  one  line  of 
road,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  selective  system— 
would  it  have  required  the  same  railways  that  it  would  for  the  gen- 
eral logging?, 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  think  it  would.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
selective  logging;  I  never  have  done  any;  but  I  don't  thiM  it  is 
practical.    I  don't  believe  any  logger  thinks  it  is  practical. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  anybody  ever  done  that  on  the  coast,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  that  I  know  of.  - 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  rather  familiar  with  the  business? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  about  13  years  out  here.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Spruce  Production  Division  intended  to  mark  every  tree  that 
they  were  going  to  cut. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  have  been  the  practical  effect  of  doing 
that,  in  the  process  of  lodging? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  think  they  would  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
pulling  those  trees  out  and  leaving  a  lot  of  trees  standing.  I  don't 
think  they  could  have  done  anythmg  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  log- 
ging.    You  have  got  to  log  every  tree  to  make  it  practical. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  what  is  the  stand  of  timber  up  there:  dense, 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  it  varies 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  at  that  Pleasant 

Mr.  Scott.  I  never  have  been  through  tlie  Lake  Pleasant  timber, 
except  a  portion  of  the  road  from  Lake  Crescent  to  Lake  Pleasant. 
I  have  been  through  what  they  call  the  Beaver  Bench,  I  imderstand 
that  runs  pretty  lieavy  to  fir;  practically  no  spruce  logs  between 
Disque  and  Lake  Crescent. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  have  been  over  this  new  road,  or  have  you  any 
information  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  walked  over  the  road  from  Disque  to  Lake 
Crescent.    I  have  never  been  over  the  balance  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  being  in  the  part  that  belonged  to  you  prior  to 
its  absorption  or  its 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Appropriation  by  this  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  known  as  the  Lyre  Canyon  Road, 
from  Disque  to  Lake  Crescent. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  wasn't  any  practical  way  of  dividing  the  labor 
in  a  mill,  for  instance,  like  yours,  so  that  the  soldiers  could  work 
on  the  Government  work  alone,  was  there? 

Mr.  Scott.  No;  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  was  not  any  way  of  dividing  their  compensation 
either,  was  there 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea  (continuing).  Under  those  conditions.  Do  you  believe 
it  was  practical  to  have  soldiers  work  in  your  mill  at  soldier  pay  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  don't  think,  in  a  private  concern,  that  you  could  do 
it ;  for  instance,  you  could  not  in  the  woods ;  you  could  not  have  a 
civilian  pulling  one  end  of  a  saw  and  a  soldier  pulling  the  other  end 
of  a  saw,  one  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  the  other  at  five.  How  long  would 
they  work  together? 

Mr.  Lea.  What  price  did  you  offer  to  accept  for  the  mill  at  Port 
Angeles? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  would  not  care  to  state.  You  see,  we  had  a  sawmill 
and  shingle  mill  and  a  box  factory — or,  I  mean,  a  shingle  mill,  a  box 
factory,  and  general  store,  all  operations  that  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh  Co.  were  really  not  interested  in.  They  were  only  interested 
in  the  sawmill.    We  could  not  very  well  sell  the  sawmill  alone. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  you  were  not  in  the  market  to  sell  on  those  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Scott.  Oh,  we  could  have  turned  it  over  to  them,  if  they  had 
wanted  it;  we  would  have  sold  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  you  could  not  agree  on  the  price? 

Mr.  Scott.  The  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  won't  insist  on  the  amount.  Did  you  have  any 
trouble  with  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  in  reference  to  the  lum- 
ber you  furnished  them  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  the  right-of-way  matter,  as  I  understand  that  was 
taken  in  the  name  of  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  under  a  contract 
with  the  Government  by  which  in  case  the  contract  was  surrendered, 
that  all  the  rights  they  acquired  go  to  the  Government ;  isn't  that  the 
way  you  understood  it  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  never  read  the  contract;  I  never  have  seen  the  con- 
tract. I  understood  the  deed  was  to  run  to  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh Co.,  though. 

IVlr.  Lea.  Have  you  at  this  time  a  claim  for  taking  your  track 
up  in  the  canyon? 
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Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir;  not  the  track.  Desstroying  the  roadbed;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  that  has  not  been  adjusted? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  road  that  you  constructed,  is  that  now  in  use— the 
railroad  you  constructed  last  year! 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mean  up  tne  Lyre  Canyon  or  the  road — ^wc  didn't 
construct  any  road  up  the  last  year — ^up  the  Lyre  Canyon.  All  our 
roads  that  were  constructed  were  between  Twin  and  Deep  Creeks. 
They  are  still  in  use. 

Mr.  Lea.  Where  is  the  last  road  you  constructed! 

Mr.  Scott.  Running  west  from  Twin  River,  a  branch  line  off  of  the 
Milwaukee  road  to  Deep  Creek. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  is  in  use  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  have  a  portion  of  your  timber  destroyed  up  there 
last  year? 

Mr.  Scott.  By  what? 

Mr.  Lea.  By  fire? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  last  year;  no,  sir.  There  was  no  fire  last  year. 
We  had  a  fire  in  1916. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  With 
reference  to  the  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  this  Lake  Crescent- 
Lake  Pleasant  Railroad,  do  I  understand  your  company  still  holds 
the  title  upon  which  this  railroad  has  been  built  through  this  Lyre 
Canyon  district,  as  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  for  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles: 
I  don't  know  exactly  the  distance. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  what  is  the  width  of  the  roadway  there  occnpied 
by  the 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  100  feet,  principally  100  feet;  and  200  feet  where 
some  switches  were  put  in,  or  150  feet;  principally  100  feet. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  never  given  any  deed  of  it? 

Mr.  Scott.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  any  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir : 

Mr.  Magee.  Title  is  absolutely  in  yourself 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  claim  you  have  for  damages 
by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  grades  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mean  the  amoimt  involved  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  No  ;  I  mean  is  your  claim  for  damages  for  roadbed  de- 
stroyed independent  of  the  lands  there,  or  is  it  the  same  proposition  t 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  independent.  The  payment  for  the  right  of 
way,  or  the  price  decided  upon  the  right  of  way  and  the  damages  fqr 
destroying  the  roadbed  and  the  timber  that  was  removed,  that  has 
all  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  the  amoimt  of  damages? 

Mr.  Scott.  Except  the  right  of  way  has  not  been  agreed  upon,  but 
I  mean  for  the  timber  and  the  land,  that  has  been  agreed  upon. 
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Mr.  Magee.  As  between  the  Spruce  Production  Corporation  and 
your  company? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir;  between  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  and  our 
company.  Recently,  the  Spruce  Production  Division  have  talked  to 
us  in  regard  to  the  same,  but  our  dealings  have  been  with  the  Siems- 
Carey-Kerbau^  Corporation,  or,  rather,  with  their  attorney. 

Mr.  Mag££.  ^ut  no  adjustment  has  been  reached  in  reference  to  the 
title  to  the  lands  upon  which  the  railroad  was  constructed  and  the 
lands  used  by  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Have  any  court  proceedings  been  instituted  for  con- 
demnation  

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee  (continuing).  Or  anvthing  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Scott.  Not  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  as  conditions  exist  at  present  you  have  no 
means  of  getting  your  timber  to  market — ^the  tract  which  you  own 
there? 

Mt.  Scott.  We  are  not  ready  to  take  it  out  yet.  We  won't  be  for 
possibly  two  years.  We  want  to  divide — ^to  see  that  we  are  pro- 
tected, to  know  that  we  are  going  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  you  could  not  get  it  out  unless  you  can  get  the 
right  to  use  this  railroad  or  else  construct  another  one  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  could  not  build  another  one  of  our  own,  because 
that  is  practically  the  only  available  route  up  through  that  canyon 
to  take  this  timber  out. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  remember  the  cut  through  solid  rock  there 
in  this  canyon? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  walked  over  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  feet  of  solid  rock  cut  would  you  say  has 
been  made  there  in  the  construction  of  this  road — ^that  is,  I  mean 
in  height? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  never  estimated  it;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  150  feet  or  200  feet? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  I  don't  recall.  I  have  only  walked  over  that  twice, 
and  I  never  really  tried  to  measure  the  distan<?e. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  remember  where  they  cut  extensively  through 
solid  rock  formation? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes:  I  do. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  do  you  know  how  long  a  distance  the  cut  through 
solid  rock  is? 

Mr.  Scott.  Why,  I  could  not  state  as  to  feet  or  miles. 

Mr.  Magee.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  I  could  not  state. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  pretty  deep  cut,  isn't  it,  through  that  solid  rock! 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes;  it  is  a  big  cut;  it  is  a  heavy  cut. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  think  it  is  material  here  to  show,  by  some  one  who 
knows  about  it,  in  reference  to  the  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by 
this  railroad.    I  would  like  to  know  where  the  title  is. 

Mr.  James  M.  Kane.  I  can  show  that,  Mr.  Magee. 

Mr.  Macbee,  You  know  about  that? 

Mr.  James  M.  Kane.  Yes;  I  will  show  you  all  about  it. 
147155— 19— VOL  1 60 
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TESTDIONT  OF  MB.  K  B.  CHINH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  EVear.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Chinn? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  lived  here  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Frear.  Engaged  in  what  business? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Logging. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  position  do  you  hold,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the 
loggers? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  am  interested  in  a  logging  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  organization  here  of  loggers? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Chinn.  There  is  a  local  organization,  called  the  Lowers'  In- 
formation Association  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  composes  that  body  of  men? 

Mr.  Chinn.  About  25  or  30  of  the  principal  logging  concerns  on 
Pu^et  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  concern  that  you  are  connected  with! 

Mr.  Chinn.  Aside  from  my  own  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  are  your  own  operations  conducted? 

Mr.  Chinn.  In  Whatcom  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  have  you  been  logging  up  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Since  1901,  with  some  intermissions, 

Mr.  Frear.  Been  engaged  this  year  in  logging? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Build  railways,  do  you? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Logging  railways? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  it  where  you  are  logging, 
as  to  being  level  or  rolling,  or  what  is  the  general  type? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  is  what  would  be  termed  rough  ground  in  this 
country — ^mountainous,  mountain  side. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  timber  do  you  log? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Mostly  fir ;  some  cedar  and  hemlock ;  no  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  spruce.    Did  you  build  any  roads  last  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much,  or  how  many  miles  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Oh,  I  should  say  a  mile  or  two. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  short? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  road  was  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Standard  gauge  66-pound  rail,  over  which  we  oper- 
ate an  85-ton  locomotive. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  road  have  you  there — ^railroad? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Between  8  and  10  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  tell,  just  generally,  what  the  average  cos* 
per  mile  was  for  building  the  roads  last  year  for  your  purposes? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  I  can  state  approxi- 
mately that  it  would  be  somewhere  between  $12,000  and  $15,000 
a  mile,  complete.  Of  course,  I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  I 
don't  buy  rails,  because  they  are  ftirnished  by  the  common  carrier 
railroad  to  me,  under  contract;  I  pay  rental;  but,  assuming  that  I 
bought  the  rail,  I  should  say  that  that  would  be  it. 

^ir.  Frear.  I  understand  you  figure  the  cost  of  the  rails  in  that? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  statement  that  was  put  in  evidence  this 
morning,  on  which  Mr.  Lightner  was  examined.  Are  you  familiar 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  prepared  by  your  organization,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  position  do  you  hold  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  am  vice  president  and  manager  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  tell  the  committee,  briefly,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that,  in  addition  to  what  it  shows. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  meaning  of  this,  briefly  stated,  was  to  find  out 
which  is  the  purpose,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  this  association,  for 
information.  We  wanted  to  know  what  it  cost  to  build  railroads 
last  year;  consequently,  what  you  might  call  a  questionnaire  was 
drawn  up,  asking  the  dillerent  details  of  information  regarding  rail- 
road building  to  be  sent  in  to  the  head  office  in  this  city.  From 
these  statements  made  by  the  individual  companies  a  composite  was 
made  of  them  all.  giving  the  details  of  each  one  and  the  average 
cost  per  station  of  completed  grade,  as  shown  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  dillerent  companies  are  reporting  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  there  are  14. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  year  1918  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  There  are  18  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  year  1918,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  there  are  18  companies  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  18  companies? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  year  was  that  prepared  for? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Let  me  correct  that  question.  [Examining  paper.] 
Fourteen  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Fourteen? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  1918. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  average  cost  per  section,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Station,  a  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Shows  to  be  $67  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  a  fraction? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is,  as  has  been  testified,  $3,300  a  mile? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  average  cost  of  grading,  for  all  these 
roads  of  the  various  companies? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  the  idea  being  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  ven' 
conditions  existing  in  different  camps.  No  particular  section  was 
picked  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  that  average,  per  mile,  in  round  num- 
bers, for  the  railroads,  after  you  put  m  the  ties  and  the  rails  and 
completed  the  road  so  as  to  make  it  a  first-class  logging  road,  cap- 
able of  carrying  these  engines  like  you  are  using  on  your  line? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  if  conditions  have  always  remained  the  same, 
it  would  not  cost  $15,000.   • 

Mr.  Freak.  Well,  I  mean  in  1918? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  I  mean  the  conditions  of  building,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ground,  etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  have  been  the  average  cost  there,  that 
is,  considering  that  the  roadbed  is  $3,300  a  mile — ^the  grading  of 
it— that  is  only  one  element ;  the  committee  wants  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  in  a  completed  shape. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  I  would  have  to  figure  that  over  and  get  it  for 
you.  I  should  say  that  the  rails  would  cost  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5,060  per  mile. 

Mr.  Frear.  $5,000  a  mile? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  I  guess  I  have  got  that  figure.  How  much  did 
you  say? 

Mr.  Frear.  Can't  you  give  us  something  there?  I  have  asked  this 
several  times,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  Mr.  Lightner  has  the  figures. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  figured  it.  We  have  Mr.  Lightner's 
statement,  but  I  wanted  to  get  one  or  two  others  who  are  familiar 
with  it,  so  as  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  would  be  about  $3,000  for  rails— 60-pound  rails. 
If  I  can  get  this  statement  to-night  for  you,  will  that  serve  the  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  want  to  be  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  any  dealings  with  Col.  Disque,  or  any 
of  the  folks  down  there  during  the  war  in  reference  to  furnishing 
spruce,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  loggers'  association? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  briefly  state  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  Loggers'  Information  Association  maintains  its 
own  employment  office  here.  We  sent  out  from  a  thousand  to  fif- 
teen hundred  men  a  month  and  maintained  that  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  sent  out  men  to  work  in  the  different  camps? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.  The  principal  difficulty  that  arose  causbg 
negotiations  between  us  was  violations  of  the  wage  schedule  as 
established  by  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  complaint  was  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  opera- 
tion, which  persistently  violated  the  wage  schedule  to  which  ^e 
were  all  compelled  to  conform. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  way  was  that  evidenced? 

Mr.  Chinn.  By  excessive  wages  paid. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  and  in  wnat  manner  did  it  vary  from  Iho 
scale  as  furnished  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  have  some  details  of  that  in  our  office  which  I  can 
furnish  you. 
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Mr.  Erear.  Just  generally  will  be  sufficient — anything.  Just  give 
the  committee  a  general  understanding  of  it.  I  do  not  know  ]ust 
how  material  that  is. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  wage  scales  to  which  you  were  subjected  and  the 
wage  scale  paid  by  this  company.  As  I  understand,  what  the  chair- 
man wants  is  the  wage  scale  to  which  you  were  subjected  and  the 
wage  scale  of  the  Seims-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Common  labor  is  the  basis  here.  I  think  that  fre- 
quently common  labor  was  being  sent  out  there  for  $5  a  day  when 
we  were  limited  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  the  privilege,  as  you  understood,  of  fixing  a. 
different  price  for  labor? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  believe  in  some  instances  contracts  were  let  to  indi- 
viduals and  they  hired  it  at  greater  wages  than  we  were  allowed  ta 
pay  as  operators. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  say  you  were  allowed  to  pay  what?  What 
was  the  situation  in  regjara  to  that? 

Mr.  Chinn.  A  bulletin  was  issued  by  the  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration which  fixed  in  detail  the  wage  of  every  situation  in  that 
Jogging  camp — every  job. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  if  you  did  not  comply  with  that,  what  was  the 
penalty  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  penalty,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  your  sup- 
plies of  wire  rope  and  of  material  of  all  kinds  would  be  refused  you 
through  the  priority  arrangement  if  you  did  not  comply  with  all  con- 
ditions which  the  bulletin  provided. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  I  understand  that  there  was  any  distinction  made 
between  the  average  logger  and  the  Seims-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Cor- 
poration, from  facts  that  came  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  there  was  an  excessive  wage  paid  there  on 
occasion. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  attention  was  called  to  it,  if  you  did  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  was  it  corrected  ? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  correct  it,  but  it  hap- 
pened again. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  persisted  in  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  effect  of  it,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the 
logging  operation  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  our  labor.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  one  man  in  one  camp  at  one  wage  when  somebody  else  is  pay- 
ing more  money. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  furnish  you  soldiers? 

Mr.  Chinn.  You  are  speaking  of  all  camps  now.  Some  camps  had 
soldiers  and  others  did  not;  our  own  particular  one  did  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yotf  were  not  cutting  spruce? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Were  cutting  ship  timbers  largely. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  got  your  labor  from  what  sources? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Through  our  employment  office  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  did  not  use  any  soldiers? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  ever  meet  Edward  Donlin  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Hoko  or   Pysht 
routes? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir  5  no  more  than  just  to  know  the  maps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now  bnefly  tell  the  committee  what  your  experience 
was  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  spruce,  of  your  loggers  associatioa, 
and  what  elBPort  you  made,  if  any,  to  get  the  organization  at  Portland 
to  accept  all  of  your  offers.  You  dia  have  some  negotiation  ? 
-  Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.  On  September  20,  1918,  a  letter  was  written  to 
the  Puget  Sound  loggers,  in  my  care,  by  (Jen.  Disque.  Do  you  care 
to  have  me  read  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  You  can  tell  just  briefly  what  it  relates  to.    It  de- 
pends upon  its  importance. 

Mr.  Chinn.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  read  the  letter  and  we  can  introduce  it  in  evi- 
dence. 


Mr.  Chinn  (reading) : 


PoBTLAND,  Obeg.,  September  20,  J918. 


From:  Commanding  officer. 
To:  Loggers,  Puget  Sound. 
Subject:  Clallam  County  logging. 

1.  The  Government  has  entered  into  two  contracts  with  the  Slems-Carey-H. 
S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation,  one  of  which  provides  for  the  construction  of  the 
main  line  railroad  into  Latce  Pleasant,  and  the  second  contract  calls  for  a  large 
monthly  production  of  spruce  flitches. 

2.  To  carry  out  this  second  contract  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  company 
to  bring  out  from  Clallam  County  a  minimum  of  approximately  one  and  one- 
half  million  feet  of  spruce  logs  daily  after  the  Ist  of  January  next.  Their 
estimates  call  for  approximately  50  sides  to  do  this  logging 

Mr.  Frear.  That  means  50  spurs? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  50  donkey  engines,  a  set  of  one  unit  for  logging. 

[Continues  reading:] 

and  they  have  placed  orders  for  the  necessary  logging  machinery.  They  feel 
confident  that  they  can  build  up  an  organization  that  will  he  satisfactory  to 
them  and  that  this  organization  will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  logs  which 
they  will  require  to  fulfiU  their  contract. 

8.  It  seems  quite  apparent  that  in  view  of  the  present  draft  legislatioo  that 
the  man  power  of  Puget  Sound  wiU  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  pr«eDt 
logging  industry  and  also  supply  sufficient  labor  to  care  for  50  additiootl 
sides.  I  also  think  it  is  true  that  if  this  enterprise  goes  forward  as  now 
planned  your  district  will  be  flooded  with  logging  machinery  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  war,  which  wUl  react  on  the  value  of  your  present  equipment  It 
is  my  desire  in  all  of  our  Government  operations  to  avoid  disroptlng  the 
logging  industry  wherever  this  is  possible ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  requested  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  to  flrst  make  an  offer  to  the  loggers  of  Paget  Sound 
to  contract  their  logging  operations  rather  than  follow  their  present  planr 
of  purchasing  new  equipment  and  creating  a  new  organization.  They  cwue  to 
Portland  at  my  request  and  agreed  heartily  to  adopt  my  suggestions;  althoagh 
they  stated  that,  so  far  as  they  personally  were  concerned,  they  would  much 
rather  carry  out  their  present  plans. 

4.  They  have  authorized  me  to  make  the  foUowlng  proposition  to  yoo,  whicft 
I  have  considered  carefully  and  consider  a  very  fair  olter,  namely,  that  tber 
will  be  willing  to  enter  into  contract  with  either  one  or  several  large  loftiaj 
companies,  which  you  may  form,  agreeing  to  pay  a  renUl  of  10  per  cect  uA 
depreciation  of  15  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  logging  machinery  and  eqiiipi»«t 
which  these  concerns  may  furnish  at  their  present  agreed  or  appraised  wi»j 
that  they  will  pay  all  of  the  logging  expenses  of  every  kind  and  nature  Md 
pay  a  profit  of  $1  per  thousand  for  all  logs  produced. 

5,  Their  propoae<l  contract  is  to  contain  a  provision  that  they  may  ctftcrt 
the  same  or  insist  upon  a  change  in  management  if  the  output  is  not  «tl*- 
factory — 
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That,  by  the  way,  left  the  entire  matter  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.,  after  we  got  in  there  to  throw  us  out 
any  morning  they  saw  fit.    [Continues  reading:] 

or  If  the  operation  is  etxravagant  in  their  opinion.  They  also  agree  to  pay  all 
expenses  incident  to  moving  equipment  into  the  district  as  well  as  returning 
same  to  its  present  location  at  the  termination  of  their  contract.  In  case  the 
contract  Is  cancelled  for  cause,  they  are  to  have  the  option  of  retaining  all  of 
the  equipment  on  the  agreed  rental  basis  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

6.  This  company  is  required  to  carry  on  selective  logging  operations,  bringing 
out  only  the  number  one  an^  two  logs,  which  may  reduce  the  output  per  side 
to  a  certain  extent. 

7.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  this  offer  and  my  understanding  is  that  the 
same  will  be  withdrawn  within  fifteen  days  if  not  accepted  prior  to  that  time. 

BaicE  P.  DiSQUE, 
Colonel,  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Commanding. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  end  of  the  letter,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  writes  that  in  the  tone  of  a  lawyer  when  he  says, 
"  Time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract,"  and  suggests  to  your  people 
the  importance  of  immediate  action  within  15  days.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  offer  that  he  made  to  the  loggers?  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  compensation  that  is  offered? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  If  we  did  selective  logging,  we 
would  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  for  selective  logging,  was  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  it  is  distinctly  stated  m  this  letter  I  have  just 
read. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  were  to  log  at  10  per  cent  rental  and  15  per  cent 
depreciation? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  a  dollar  for  profit? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  a  dollar  for  profit,  over  and  above  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  as  to  the  general  proposition?  You  had  never 
done  selective  logging? 

Mi^.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  one  on  the  coast  had  done  selective  logging? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  these  people  that  had  the  con- 
tract had  ever  done  selective  logging? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  Disque  ever  tell  you  what  he  thought  would  be 
the  best  form  of  logging? 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  that  that  would  be  the 
best  form. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  he  had  any  experience  himself? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  say  he  had? 

Mr.  Chinn.    No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Or  that  he  knew  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.    No. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  was  not  a  logger  or  business  man  when  he  came  out 
here  was  he? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  did  not  understand  that  he  was.  We  understood 
that  he  was  a  soldier. 
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Mr.  Frear.  And  he  says  that  he  thinks  that  is  a  fair  condition^ 
doesn't  he,  in  that  letter,  as  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  expected  to  take  his  judgment  inside 
of  15  days,  or  you  were  out  and  subject  to  cancellation  any  time 
after  you  started  the  operation? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Our  answer  of  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  fact,  wasnt  it?  His  right  of  cancellatioD 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  Siems-Carey,  Kerbaugh  Co.  right  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  mean — ^the  Siems-Carey,  Kerbaujgfa 
right  of  cancellation.  Provided  you  entered  into  a  contract  which 
stated  that  they  could  have  your  entire  equipment  left  in  t^eir  himds 
high  and  dry  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  were  not  ready  to  accept  such  a  proposition  t 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  will  read  you  my  answer. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  proposition*  made  to  you  by  Disqnet 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.    My  answer  was  this  [reading]  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Loggers*  Information  Association,  held  on  the  21st  day 
of  September,  1918,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  following  resolution  was  nnani- 
mously  adopted: 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  Lumbermen's  Protective  Leacrae, 
of  which  the  undersigned  is  a  member,  the  services  of  themselves,  their  organ- 
ization, and  their  equipment  was  unanimously  tendered  to  the  United  States 
for  the  winning  of  the  war,'  and  in  the  filling  of  its  requirements  of  Inmber 
and  more  particularly  in  its  plans  to  increase  the  production  of  ^ruce  and 
other  aeroplane  material.  We,  the  Loggers*  Information  Association,  of  Pofpet 
Sound,  having  a  joint  input  of  1,000,000,000  feet  per  year,  in  meeting  assem- 
bled, again  tender  to  the  United  States  Government  direct  our  services,  organ- 
izations, and  equipment  without  profit  in  the  logging  and  opening  up  the  spmce 
tract  of  Clallam  County  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  We  consider  as  unnec- 
essary and  destructive  to  a  large  and  important  industry  the  continuation 
of  the  operation  of  the  so-called  Siems-Carey  Co.,  and  ask  that  it,  in  the  public 
interest,  be  canceled. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Chinn.  September  21,  1918,  the  following  day  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  Gen.  Disque's  letter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Disque  wrote  you  in  effect,  as  I  remember  the  language, 
that  you  are  liable  to  be  flooaed  with  machinery.    Was  that  his  term  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unless  you  accepted  this  proposition  coming  from  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  given  the  exclusive  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  know  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corpora- 
tion, or  know  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  never  heard  of  them  until  they  came  here.  I  knew 
them  then. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  give  any  additional  reason  there  why  the  log- 
gers of  this  country  should  be  required  to  accept  such  terms,  in  per- 
son or  by  letter  to  you? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  were  later  told  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst* 
and  labor  became  so  short  that  it  would  not  go  around,  that  neces- 
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sarily  the  present  cost-plus  operation  would  have  to  be  supplied  with 
the  labor  first,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Government  with  its  spruce. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean,  did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  this  company 
had  been  selected  and  given  exclusive  control  of  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Freas.  None? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir ;  none. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  your  judgment  in  view  of  your  experience  and 
your  connections,  that  that  was  a  reasonable  or  ordinary  proposition 
m  times  of  peace  or  war? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  was  our  opinion  that  it  was  very  unusual  and  very 
unnecessary,  and  that  we,  as  loggers,  with  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
this  particular  work  could  probably  do  logging  a  little  bit  better  than 
anybody  else,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  that  is  what  we 
thought.  ' 

Mr.  Frear.  This  put  practically  all  of  your  assets  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  logging  proposition  mto  the  hands  of  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Corporation,  provided  they  wished  to  cancel  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  proposition  that  did  not  appeal  to  you, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir.  And  the  effect  of  our  answer  was  that  we 
did  not  want  to  do  any  business  as  subcontractors  under  Siems- 
Carey  and  we  offered  our  equipment  and  ourselves  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Had  you  been  doing  business  as  loggers  with  the 
Government  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  producing  spruce.  We  did  business  direct,  and 
those  who  received  soldiers  were  doing  business  direct  with  the 
Government,  and  all  of  us  in  so  far  as  we  were  affected  by  the  wage 
bulletin  as  issued,  had  dealing^  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Prior  to  this  time  you  had  always  entered  into  con- 
tractual relations  directly  with  the  parties  there,  had  you,  in  Port- 
land, when  furnishing  spruce  or  other  material  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  never  had  any  personal  contractual  relations,  but 
the  industry  did. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  substituted  for  Col.  Disque  the  Siems-Carey- 
Kerbaugh  Corporation,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  this. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  were  the  Loggers'  Information  Association  you 
spoke  of?  Is  that  the  same  as  the  Lumbermen's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  organization  which  went  out  of 
existence  in  1917, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  was  succeeded  by  this  Loggers'  Information 
Association? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Not  particularly ;  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  that  organization,  who  composed  it,  just 
briefly?  .    .     ^ 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  Loggers'  Information  Association? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  companies? 
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Mr.  Frear.  Just  briefly.    Were  they  logging  companies! 

Mr.  Chinn.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Freak.  A  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Chinn.  There  were  about  25  of  them,  comprising  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  largest  operations  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  when  your  communication  went  out  it  went  out 
under  the  name  of  this  organization? 

Mr.  Chinn,  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  offered  there  to  act  direct  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  response  did  you  get  to  that  communication,  if 
any? 

Mr.  Chinn.  This  telegram  was  sent  to  Maj.  Eastman  in  reply 
and  submitted  to  our  office.  Maj.  Eastman,  by  the  way,  was  one  of 
the  officers  representing  Col.  Disque  in  these  negotiations  with  us. 
This  was  sent  from  Col.  Disque  to  Eastman  in  reply  [reading] : 

If  agreeable  to  Carey,  accept  loggers'  proposition  on  same  basis  Frost  con- 
tract— 

That  contract  was  one  taken  by  the  loggers  down  in  Yaquina  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  contract  testified  to  by  Mr.  Frost  yes- 
terday, wherein  he  was  to  get  $20  profit  off  the  investment  of  a  good 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes ;  without  profit. 

Mr.  Frear.  Without  profit^ 

Mr.  Chinn  (reading:) 

If  agreeable  to  Carey,  accept  loggers*  proposition  on  san^  basis  Frost  con- 
tract, except  operation  main  line  railroad.  The  Government  to  acquire  ill 
stumpage  and  own  logs  and  eliminate  from  Carey  contract  all  interest  in  lod- 
ging operations.  This  will  require  modificatioa  Carey  contract,  probably  can- 
cellation and  making  new  one  for  them  to  operate  all  main  line  railroad  sod 
saw  such  i)ortion  of  logs  as  we  agree  upon  as  understood  by  Hitchcock  and 
Carey.  Express  to  Carey  my  deep  appreciation  his  patriotic  attltued  in  matter, 
and  before  closing  we  must  have  assurances  loggers  will  form  into  one  coot- 
pany  and  guarantee  same  log  input  as  Carey  is  now  obligated  to  produce  as 
to  time  and  quantity,  and  definite  arrangements  made  as  to  equipment  assign- 
ment, etc.,  within  12  days;  also  assure  logging  operators  that  we  appredtte 
their  action  and  will  certainly  bring  their  patriotic  action  to  attention  of  the 
Washington  Government. 

DlSQUK. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  consider  that  a  sincere  telegram? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  you  consider  it  to  be,  framed  as  it  was  and 
under  the  conditions  that  existed  then? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  considered  that  Siems-Carey  had  miderfaken  a 
contract  for  selective  logging  that  they  could  not  fulfill,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  would  not  undertake  something  that  we  dia  not  think 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  Carey's  patriotic  action,  as  I  understand  it  there, 
did  not  have  any  reference  to  the  $25,000,000  flitches? 

Mr,  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  retained  that  contract  given  by  the  Portland  end 
and  simply  tried  to  unload  the  logging  end  of  it  upon  you  people, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  we  would  have  bew 
logging  raw  material  for  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation 
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and  delivering  same  to  them  to  be  sawed  into  flitches,  for  which  they 
had  a  contract  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  called  that  a  patriotic  offer? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  apparently  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  he  was  willing  to  accept  that  service  if  you  did 
not  make  a  dollar  ?    And  he  sent  that  telegram  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  sent  that  telegram  to  Maj.  Eastman,  who  had 
been  in  conference  with  us  at  the  time  we  adopted  the  resolution  I 
have  just  read  you,  and  which  he  submitted  to  Disque,  and  Eastman 
showed  me  a  copy  of  this  telegram  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  miat  next  occurred,  if  anything,  with  relation  to  your 
negotiations,  if  you  had  any? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Col.  Disque  wrote  us  a  letter  in  confirmation  of  this 
telegram,  which  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

Portland,  Oreo.,  Septetnber  24,  1618. 
Prom :  Commanding  officer. 
To:  Loggers*  Information  Association. 
Subject:  Clallam  County. 

1.  In  accepting  your  patriotic  offer  made  on  the  21st  day  of  September, 
1918,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  wherein  you  agree  to  furnish  all 
necessary  equipment  and  to  log  without  profit  the  spruce  tract  of  Clallam 
County  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
tbat  the  equipment  which  you  are  to  furnish  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  the 
best  equipment  which  your  district  can  furnish  and  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  produce  a  minimum  of  500,000,000  feet  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  spruce  logs 
within  the  year  1919,  fairly  proportioned  over  each  month,  commencing  with 
January,  1919. 

2.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  c6mlng  year  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  can  only  count  upon  15  working-days  In  each  of  these  months,  which  means 
that  to  provide  necessary  minimum  output  you  will  have  to  have  at  least  65 
sides  immediately  available.  You  will  also  have  to  secure  approximately  30 
geared  engines,  the  major  part  of  which  will  have  to  be  60  tons  or  better. 

3.  Time  is  the  essence  of  this  operation,  and  I  must  have  almost  immediate 
assurance  that  your  association  will  be  able  to  acquire  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  handle  this  immense  undertaking.  I  therefore  must  request  that  the 
loggers  of  Puget  Sound  sign  an  agreement,  stating  the  number  of  sides  which 
they  will  be  willing  to  furnish,  as  well  as  the  number  of  geared  engines  and 
the  amount  of  steel  rails,  this  agreement  to  provide  that  they  will  permit  the 
manager,  whom  you  may  choose,  together  with  a  representative  of  this  depart- 
ment, to  select  this  equipment  in  complete  sides  from  the  loggers  in  question. 
By  following  this  plan  the  possibility  of  unsatisfactory  machinery  being  offered 
will  be  avoided.  This  agreement,  providing  for  sufficient  equipment  to  handle 
this  operation,  must  be  in  my  hands  by  the  3d  of  October. 

4.  The  Slems-Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  cancel  their  contract  so  far  as  logging  is  concerned,  limiting  their  profit  in 
their  entire  operation  to  7  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  balance  of  other  opera- 
tions. This  has  been  done  on  their  part  so  that  the  United  States  Government 
can  be  permitted  to  accept  the  liberal  offer  made  by  your  association. 

5.  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  members  of  your  association  my  appreciation  of 
your  patriotic  action  in  this  matter  and  will  see  to  it  that  you  will  receive 
due  recognition  for  the  same. 

6.  You  will  be  permitted,  of  course,  to  pay  a  rental  of  10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  15  per  cent  per  annum  depreciation,  on  all  equipment  furnished, 
this  percentage  to  be  figured  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  equipment.  You 
will  also  be  permitted  to  pay  a  rental  charge  of  12  per  cent  on  rails.  I  will 
also  permit  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensation  to  men  actually  engaged 
in  the  management  of  this  organization.  You  must  appreciate,  however,  that 
high  salaries  can  not  be  approved  in  Government  operations. 

7.  The  large  size  of  the  timber  in  this  district  will  require  all  yarding  engines 
to  be  11  by  13  or  larger. 

8.  I  inclose  herewith  suggested  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  log- 
gers. 

Bricb  p.  Disque, 
Colonel,  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 
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Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  right,  if  you  have  read  it  properly?    I  have 
not  seen  the  letter  before. 
Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  first  paragraph  reads: 

In  accepting  your  patriotic  offer  made  on  the  21st  day  of  Setember,  1918,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  wliereln  you  agree  to  furnish  a  neces- 
sary equipment  and  to  log  without  profit  the  spruce  tract  of  Clallam  County 
on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
equipment  which  you  are  to  furnish  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  the  best 
equipment  which  your  district  can  furnish  and  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  500,000,000  feet  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  spruce  logs  within  the 
year  "  1919  ",  fairly  proportioned  over  each  month,  commencing  with  January, 
1919. 

Do  you  know  whom  he  consulted  with  before  he  made  such  a 
proposition? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  that  he  consulted  with  anyone  here  on 
the  coast  who  was  familiar  with  logging  operations  before  he  made 
the  proposition? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  was  a  proposition,  if  I  gather  rightly,  requiring 
your  organization  as  a  patriotic  organization  that  was  going  to  con- 
tribute everything  free,  to  furnish  500,000,000  feet  of  logs  within 
Ihe  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  "  the  best  equipment."  He  laid  down  all  the 
conditions  if  you  were  going  to  be  patriots  and  if  you  were  going  to 
make  the  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  (Reading:) 

2.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  coming  year  I  feel  quite  sure  that  yoo 
can  only  count  upon  15  working  days  in  each  of  these  months,  which  meftns 
that  to  provide  necessary  minimum  output  you  wiU  have  to  have  at  least  65 
sides  immediately  available.  You  will  also  have  to  secure  approximately  90 
geared  engines,  the  major  part  of  which  will  have  to  be  60-ton,  or  better. 

What  was  that — a  large  or  a  small  proposition? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  That  was  a  large  proposition. 

Mr.  'Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  that  condition  with 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  &  Co.,  or  did  he  say  to  them,  "You  shall 
have  priorities  and  the  Government  shall  stand  behind  you  and 
give  them  to  you  "  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  that  feature  of  their  con- 
tract; but  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  had  no  log- 
ging equipment  when  they  came  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  were  not  loggers,  were  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  So,  necessarily,  they  had  to  get  what  was  suppbed 
them  from  other  loggers,  or  priorities  from  the  manufacturers 
through  the  action  of  the  Portland  end? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  (Reading:) 

Time  is  the  essence  of  this  operation. 

That  is  quite  a  familiar  expression.    [Reading:] 

And  I  must  have  almost  immediate  assurance  that  your  afoiociation  ^^^ 
able  to  acquire  the  necessary  equipment  to  handle  this  Immense  uDdertaklnr 
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How  were  you  going  to  get  it,  did  he  suggest? 

Mr.  Lea.  He  suggested  that  they  use  what  they  had. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  propositiqii  was  to  use  what  we  had. 

Mr.  Freak.  Yes;  but  he  puts  it  up  here— "the  best  equipment 
which  your  district  can  furnish."  Does  that  mean  your  association 
or  your  district? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  means  the  loggers  in  our  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  gentlemen  in  your  association?  He  says  "your 
district."  Possibly  he  meant  your  association;  but  that  was  what 
I  understood.  It  might  be  difficult  for  you  to  go  in  and  use  your 
entire  machinery,  unless  you  had  the  power  to  commandeer  which 
was  possessed  down  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  was  Gen.  Disque's  idea  to  have  every  logger  par- 
ticipate in  this,  so  far  as  they  w^ere  available,  and  to  give  all  loggers 
of  Puget  Sound 

Mr.  Frear.  An  equal  opportunity  to  perform  a  contract  without 
any  return,  in  which  all  these  conditions  were  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  says: 

I,  therefore,  must  request  that  the  loggers  of  Puget  Sound  sign  an  agree- 
ment, stating  the  number  of  sides  which  they  will  be  willing  to  furnish,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  geared  engines,  and  the  amount  of  steel  rails.  This  agree- 
ment to  provide  that  they  will  permit  the  manager,  whom  you  may  choose, 
together  with  a  representative  of  this  department,  to  select  this  equipment  in 
complete  sides  from  the  loggers  in  question.  By  following  this  plan  the  possi- 
bility of  unsatisfactory  machinery  being  offered  wiU  be  avoided. 

He  reserves  the  right  to  determine  what  machinery  you  shall 
have  there,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  did  not  have  the  determination  of  it.  Let 
us  see: 

This  agreement  to  provide  that  they  will  permit  the  manager,  whom  you  may 
choose,  together  with  a  representative  of  this  department,  to  select  this  equip- 
ment, in  complete  sides,  from  the  loggers  in  question. 

Supposing  he  found  it  was  not  satisfactory  equipment,  according 
to  his  judgment? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  should  think  if  his  manager  did  not  like  it,  he  would 
not  have  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Freab.  You  would  be  in  the  same  position  almost  as  if  you 
were  dealing  with  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  if  you  had  accepted 
the  proposition  in  their  telegram.    [Resting:] 

This  agreement,  providing  for  sufficient  equipment  to  handle  this  operation, 
must  be  in  my  hands  by  the  3d  of  October. 

Must  be.  From  September  24  to  October  3  was  10  days.  [Read- 
ing:] 

The  Siems-Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
cancel  their  contract  so  far  as  logging  is  concerned. 

They  did  not  have  any  contract  for  logging,  did  they! 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Their  contract  was  for  flitches? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frrar.  From  the  50,000,000  feet  of  flitches? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  contract  for  lodging  submitted. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  had  to  procure  the  logs? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  but  they  could  buy  the  logs  and  saw  the  flitches, 
and  they  were  paid  for  that.  They  did  not  have  to  go  into  the 
logging. 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  they  were  not  canceling  anything,  were  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear  (reading) : 

The  Siems-Carey-H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
cancel  their  contract  so  far  as  logging  is  concerned,  limiting  their  profit — 

Here  was  their  patriotic  duty  in  which  they  were  trying  to 
keep  up — 

limiting  their  profit  in  their  entire  operations  to  7  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
balance  of  other  operations.  This  has  been  done  on  their  part  so  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  be  permitted  to  accept  the  Uberal  offer  made 
by  your  association. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  members  of  your  association  my  appreciation  of  your 
patriotic  action  in  this  matter  and  will  see  to  it  that  you  will  receive  due 
recognition  for  the  same. 

What  do  you  suppose  he  was  going  to  do,  give  you  decorations? 
Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Frear.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

You  will  be  permitted,  of  course,  to  pay  a  rental  of  10  per  cent  per  anniUD 
and  15  per  cent  per  annum  depreciation  on  all  equipment  furnished.  This 
percentage  to  be  figured  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  equipment.  You  will 
also  be  permitted  to  pay  a  rental  charge  of  12  per  cent  on  rails. 

How  was  that  figured  out?  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking  for 
information. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  know  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  charges  a  rental 
of  12  per  cent,  or  did  under  normal  conditions,  for"  the  use  of  rails. 
I  suppose  that  is  something  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  this  was  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Lea.  Twelve  per  cent  on  the  value. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  that  make  any  difference,  the  time?  It  would 
be  practically  the  same,  would  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  (Beading:) 

I  will  also  permit  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  compensation  to  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  management  of  this  organization. 

Did  he  let  you  know  how  much  would  be  paid  your  men? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  a  man  who  is  a  colonel  in  the  Army  down  here 
would  determine  what  your  compensation  should  be  when  you  are 
going  to  do  the  work  for  nothing.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  the  way  it  reads. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  make  any  such  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  when  the  contract  was  let? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  (Reading:) 

The  large  size  of  the  timber  in  this  district  will  require  all  yanling  en^D*^ 
to  be  11x13  or  Irrger. 

What  is  that,  an  ordinary  condition? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  a  fairly  good-sized  logging  donkey. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  he  sent  you  a  suggested  form  of  agreement  for 
the  loggers  and  says  you  are  to  get  the  loggers  together  and  have 
them  agree  to  those  conditions  within  10  days  and  come  back  with 
it  signed? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  his  ultimatum? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir.  We  did  follow  out  his  suggestion,  however, 
and  call  all  the  loggers  of  Puget  Sound  together,  including  those  that 
did  not  belong  to  our  association. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  done  then? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  j)ut  this  matter  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  put  up  his  letter? 

Mr.  Chinn.  His  proposition,  as  far  as  it  has  reached  this  date, 
and  this  file  goes  on  to  ^ow  the  operators  that  met  at  that  time,  and 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  developed  that  the  loggers  of  the  Information  As- 
sociation were  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  as  laid  down  and  did  not 
agree  to  undertake  the  contract. 

Mr.  Frear,  Could  you  undertake  to  take  the  contract? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  could.  Aside  from  that  fact, 
other  operators  not  associated  with  us  thought  that  Siems-Carey 
were  doing  a  good  Job  of  logging  and  should  be  left  alone.  If  I  re- 
member the  expression  aright,  it  was  that  the  Government  should  not 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter.  ^  They  have  been 
discussing  here  for  the  past  two  or  three  days  the  injustice  to  soldiers 
of  being  paid  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  is  paid  to  the  boys  in  the 
trenches,  who  were  being  shot  down  in  France,  because  they  were 
working  with  civilians.  Was  there  any  injustice  suggested  to  you 
in  regard  to  the  loggers  who  were  requested  to  do  the  work  free 
when  Siems-Carey  had  a  contract  for  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  Maybe  I  am  mistaken.  I  think  you  misunderstand  each 
other  or  I  misunderstand  you.  As  I  understand,  the  loggers  thejn- 
selves  came  forward  and  volunteered  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  received  this  letter  from  Gen.  Disque  first,  dated 
September  20,  outlining,  as  Mr.  Frear  read,  the  necessity  for  us  to 
enter  into  these  contracts  with  Siems-Carey  or  we  would  be  without 
labor  or  without  sui)plies,  possibly. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  was  used  as  a  whip.  That  was  the  effect 
of  it  whether  it  was  done  purpjosely  or  not.  You  people  felt  you 
could  not  afford  to  comply  with  that,  or  did  you  not,  in  your 
resjponse? 

Mr.  Chinn.  In  our  first  response  we  did  comply  and  offered  to 
do  it  for  nothing,  and  in  his  final  reply  to  us  he  put  these  conditions 
to  be  complied  with.  / 

Mr.  Frear.  It  might  have  meant  a  great  loss  to  you  the  way  it 
was  put  on  you. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Supposing  you  could  not  have  performed  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  500,000,000  feet  in  a  year,  which  is  a  condition  which  you 
say  had  never  been  attempted  before? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  control  the  railway? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  could  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir;  because  we  did  not  know  what  the  railroad 
facilities  would  be. 

Mr.  Frear.  Siems-Carey  could  say,  "  You  can  not  use  my  railroad 
to-day  or  to-morrow ;  I  need  it  for  my  own  service,"  And  he  said  in 
that  letter  that  it  could  be  used  only  15  days  in  certain  months.  How 
were  you  to  get  the  logs  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  what  we  could  not  see. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  an  impossibility^  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  thought  it  was  an  impossibility;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Chinn.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  we  wrote  to  CoL  Disque 
and  told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  take  this  contrac-t 
under  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  operation,  but  tiiat  we  still  offered 
to  the  Government  our  services  and  our  machinery  on  any  condition 
that  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  designate. 

Mr.  Fear.  I  ask  if  it  was  a  physical  impossibility — ^that  is,  if  it 
was  possible  for  your  loggers  association  to  have  gone  in  there  and 
on  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Railroad  could  you  possibly  have  car- 
ried out  those  terms  unless  you  had  absolute  control  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  did  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  that  is  40,000,000  feet  of  logs  that  were  to  be 
gotten  out  every  month.     That  is  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  For  12  months, 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  12  months  it  was  500. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Providing  you  could  have  done  work  12  month.s,  but 
he  says  3  months  you  can  use  the  road  only  half  of  the  time ;  so  that 
is  practically  10^  months.  That  would  be  about  50,000,000  feet  t 
month.    Was  that  a  large  or  a  small  proposition? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Frear.  Your  people  were  willing  to  help? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  final  result  of  your  negotiations! 

Mr.  Chinn.  Nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  other  offer  was  made. 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir ;  except  this  letter  which  concluded  this  nego- 
tiation, written  by  us  September  27.  This  was  all  very  fast  and  done 
in  a  short  time,  to  ^et  all  these  men  together.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  Col.  Brice  P.  Disque,  and  is  as  follows : 

Deab  Sib  :  At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  Saturday,  September  21. 
certain  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  of  which  you  were  duly  fumishf^I 
a  copy.  To  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  entire  Industry,  as  well  an  to  further 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  Government's  spruce  program.  It  wm  felt  thnt 
all  of  the  larger  operators  on  Puget  Sound,  at  least,  should  join  and  be  lnti-r> 
ested  with  us  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  our  offer. 

To  this  end  we  have  caused  a  general  meeting  of  the  industry  to  be  bel<l 
this  morning,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  practically  all  of  wich  o;.- 
erators,  and  to  this  meeting  the  whole  matter  was  presented  for  conslderatiitn 
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iod  approval.    After  full  discussion  this  meeting  adopted  the  inclosed  resolu- 
tions, nearly  one-half  of  those  in  attendance  not  voting. 

Notwithstanding  this  action,  this  association  holds  itself  ready  to  give  in  every 
other  way  every  possible  service  to  the  Government  in  its  war  program. 

That  was  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  resolution  you  speak  of  there — was  it 
long  or  short? 
Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  it  is  a  short  one.     [Reading:] 

After  extended  discussion,  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ives  that  it  was  the 
wise  of  tlie  meeting  that  the  Sieras-Carey-Kerbaugh  Co.  continue  to  build 
the  railroad  and  to  do  the  logging  as  contracted,  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
fork  will  not  be  disturbe<l.  Mr.  Webb  offered  as  a  substitute  motion,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Reed,  that  a  standing  vote  be  taken  to  indicate  those 
who  wished  to  participate  in  taking  over  the  logging  portion  of  the  contract 
direct  from  the  Government,  which  would  involve  construction  of  logging 
spurs  and  tracks.    The  vote  stood  affirmatively  7,  negatively  15,  not  voting  19.    , 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Reed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ives,  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  those  present  are  willing  to  have  their  equipment  turned 
over  to.  the  Government  on  any  equitable  basis  if  it  is  found  necessary. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  used  the  term  "Government"  all  the  way 
through.     Did  you  mean  the  Government  or  Col.  Disque? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  meant  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Disque  was  talking  as  the  Government.  He 
says,  "  I,"  and  tells  you  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  reason  that  is  worded  in  that  way  is  to  make 
a  distinction  between  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  and  the  Government 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  frankly,  in  doing  business  did  you  ever  do  busi- 
ness with  men  under  those  circumstances,  either  in  time  of  war  or 
peace? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  never  had  any  previous  experience  in  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  thought  you  were  in  war? 

Mr.  Chinn.  But  we  thought  we  were  in  war  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  people  were  willing  patriotically  to  do  your  duty! 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Some  of  you  did  go  down  and  agree  to  log  the  Blodgett 
tract. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  you  connected  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  was  connected  with  the  original  formation,  but  not 
in  its  final  conclusion. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  were  willing  to  go  in  and  log  that  tract  with- 
out profit  just  to  show  their  dispositions 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  your  people  up  here  were  in  the  same  general 
frame  of  mind,  that  you  wanted  to  show  your  patriotism  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  One  question  seemed  to  be  of  interest  to  your  com- 
mittee, and  that  was  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  mak- 
ing or  the  signing  of  the  Siems-Carey  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  simply  have  this  to  say  in  that  connection,  that  at  a 
meeting  called  in  Portland,  I  think  sometime  in  August  of  191vS,  Col. 
Disque  asked  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers'  Bureau  directors,  which 
is  a  combination  of  logsfers  of  the  31  districts,  including  Columbia 
River  Vv-^t  Sound,  and  Grays  Harbor,  to  meet  with  him  and  make 
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or  listen  to  a  proposition  to  log  spruce  for  the  GovermneDt — the 
loggers.     We  did  meet  with  him  and  discussed  the  matter. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  In  August,  1918.  At  that  meeting  many  things  were 
discussed,  together  with  the  details  of  selective  logging.  We  told 
the  colonel  at  that  time  our  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  sucb 
logging,  and  he  seemed  to  think  at  that  time  that  it  could  be  done 
for  from  about  $20  to  $22  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  based  his  judgment  on? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No  ;  he  told  us  that  was  what  he  thought,  and  we 
men — there  were  nine  of  us,  three  from  each  district — after  figuring 
the  thing  over,  made  up  our  minds  that  it  could  not  possioly  be 
done  for  less  than  $50  a  thousand,  and  whether  that  is  too  low  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody  else  does.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  probably  low.  In  making  this  request  of  us  tliat  we  enter  into 
these  contracts  he  wanted  the  entire  industry  to  form  into  one  large 
corporation  and  take  over  all  the  logging,  and  I  became  interested 
at  once,  as  coming  from  Puget  Sound,  to  know  what  he  would  do 
about  the  Siems-Carey  operations,  and  he  then  made  the  statement 
that  that  contract  was  let  over  his  head  in  Washington  and  sent  to 
him  to  administer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  contract  did  he  mean  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  Siems-Carey  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  two  contracts. 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  did  not  designate  any  distinction  between  those, 
which  meant  in  effect  that  that  contract  was  to  be  eliminated  from 
this  general  subject  of  loggers,  that  he  was  discussing  the  entire 
industry  as  represented  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers^  Bureau. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  understood  that  that  contract  was  to  remain  in 
force  because  he  had  no  authority  to  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  he  made  that  statement ! 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers^  Bu- 
reau. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Nine  in  number,  three  from  each  district.  I  can  read 
you  their  names.  I  find  that  I  do  not  have  a  list  of  them,  but  I 
think  I  can  give  them  to  you.     From  Puget  Sound,  Mr,  Horton. 

Mr.  Frear.  Connected  with  what? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers'  Bureau. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  he  located? 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  is  a  logger  in  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  his  home  address? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Seattle.  Also  Mr.  English,  of  Seattle,  and  my«*lf. 
of  Seattle.  Mr.  Stout,  of  Aberdeen;  Mr.  Morley,  Aberdeen;  an' 
Mr.  Callow,  of  Aberdeen;  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Portland;  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Portland ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Portland,  who  was  not  in  the  city  at  thi»» 
time,  and  therefore  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Frear.  Tliere  were  eight  present? 

Mr.  CiTTNN.  Ei^ht  present. 

Mr.  Frfar.  And  he  made  this  statement  to  eight  people? 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  impression  did  you  get  at  this  conference  th  r 
he  was  in  favor  or  a«:ainst  the  entering  into  the  contract  with  tit 
Sienis-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corix)ration  ? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  I  got  the  impression  that  lie  was  not. 

Mr.  Mageb.  From  wliat  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  From  what  he  said,  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  he  was  giving  this  as  an  excuse  for  himself,  by 
stating  that  it  was  entered  into  at  Washington  over  his  head  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  was  my  interpretation  of  it :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mageb.  Was  that  th^  impression  that  the  o:iicr  men  g.A  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Mr.  Horton  is  here  and 
will  testify  as  to  that  feature  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  here? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  None  of  the  others  are  here.  You  will  probably  see 
them  in  Portland  or  Gray's  Harbor  if  you  go  there.  ^ 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  the  impression  you  got? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  did  not  attempt  to  cancel  that  contract,  and  the  two 
contracts  were  the  ones  that  he  did  not  venture  to  interfere  with  for 
the  reason  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  were  nine  people  representing  three  different 
logging  districts  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  total  logging  capacity ;  that  is,  what  was 
the  output  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  figured  approximately  about  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lion feet  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  that  this  association  of  loggers  would  put  out 
two  and  a  half  billion  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  people  were  there  urging  that  your  services  * 
be  accepted,  providing  any  understanding  could  oe  reached.    Is  that 
•right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No.  At  that  time  he  asked  us  to  come  and  discuss  this 
feature  with  him.  The  impression  I  got  at  that  time  was  that  the 
cost-plus  production  was  falling  down  and  the  general  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  in  August? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right.  I  was  thinking  about  the  earlier  date. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Only  this,  that  our  association  has  the  complete  file  of 
all  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  industry  and  the  Government 
or  the  Spruce  Production  Division  as  far  as  they  came  under  our 
attention,  all  of  which  will  be  available  to  you  gentlemen  at  any  time, 
and  we  only  ask  that  you  call  on  us  for  that.  This  is  kept  in  the 
nature  of  a  record  iis  affecting  an  industry  and  as  interesting  an 
industry. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  anything  in  that  record  which  you  think  will 
give  any  light  upon  this  situation,  or  anything  which  the  committee 
ought  to  know  in  getting  at  the  facts  beyond  what  you  have  given  us? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  assume  that  you  all  know  that  on  the  day  the  armi- 
stice was  signed,  that  being  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers'  Bureau,  November  11, 
they  were  in  session,  and  that  they  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to 
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John  D.  Eyan,  as  director  of  aircraft ;  to  Col.  Disque,  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division;  to  Attorney  General 
Gregory,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes — I  have  forgotten  whether 
we  sent  to  anyone  else  or  not,  but  we  tried  to  make  it  inclusive— ask- 
ing that — I  think  I  have  the  resolution  here,  which  is  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Seattle.  November  11,  1918,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
I^oggers  Bureau,  composed  of  the  operators  on  Puget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor, 
Columbia  River,  and  outlying  districts,  whose  input  represents  about  three 
billion  feet  of  Jogs  annually,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  urgency  of 
spruce  airplane  production  has  now  passed,  it  is  recommended  and  urged  that 
all  cost  plus  airplane  material  operations  be  forthwith  canceled  as  wasteful, 
extravagant,  and  now  not  in  the  public  interest ;  as  well  as  greatly  demoralixiDfr 
to  the  lun^ber  interest  of  the  entire  Northwest.  Further  that  the  investigation 
recommended  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  be  promptly  made« 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  logging  industry  of  the 
State  of  Washington  would  you  say  was  represented  by  your  associ- 
ation ;  that  is,  what  is  the  total  logging  if  your  people  log  from  two 
billion  and  a  half  to  three  billion  feet? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  not  all  Puget  Sound,  the  two  billion  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that.  What  proportion  was  represented 
by  the  gentlemen  down  there  who  met  Col.  Disque  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  entire  Northwest. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  entire  Northwest? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  state  that  correctly. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  state  in  that  resolution,  3,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  logging  every  year  of  the  State  of 
^  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  total  output  is  about  4,000,000,000  feet,  as  I 
recollect. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  about  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Of  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  logs?    It  overruns  i 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  you  represented  practi- 
cally 75  per  cent  of  the  loggers? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Were  those  contracts  canceled,  or  did  you  receive  any 
response  to  any  of  these  telegrams? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  received  response  from — I  haven't  it  with  me,  but 
received  a  response  from  Col.  Disque  first,  indirectly,  coming  to  us 
through  Mark  E.  Reed,  of  Shelton,  Wash.,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
Spruce  Production  Corporation.  He  had  a  telegram  forwarded  by 
him  by  Maj.  Stearns,  which  asked  who  had  passed  this  resolution.^ 
and  why  they  had  passed  this  resolution,  and  who  questioned  the  con- 
duct or  procedure  of  the  Sprue  e  Production  Corporation  in  fulBlHn^ 
its  obligations  in  their  completeness. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  send  him  an  apology  because  you  had  quc<i- 
tioned  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Reed  exactly  who  we  wer>e^ 
and  that  I  suggested,  as  president,  that  we  saw  no  reason  for  com- 
plaint on  anybody's  part  that  if  there  was  something  to  be  investi- 
gated, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes,  there  was  no  reason  whv    it 
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should  not  be  investigated,  and  nobody  should  object.  That  was,  in 
effect,  that  telegram. 

Then  we  received  a  telegram  a  little  later  from  John  D.  Kyan, 
asking  who  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers'  Bureau  were,  and  specific- 
ally who  the  directors  were.  , 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is,  Mr.  Eyan  as  well  as  Col.  Stearns — or  Maj. 
Stearns  at  the  time — wanted  to  know  who  it  was  that  was  acting  for 
the  cancellation  of  cost-plus  contracts? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir ;  in  detail. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  and  who  it  was  that  was  asking  that  this  inves- 
tigation be  held. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir;  that  seemed  to  be  the  main  concern. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  knew  what  your  association  was,  didn't  they ; 
hadn't  that  been  explained  to  the  Portland  end  before  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Gen.  Disque  had  asked  this  association  in  the  pre- 
vious August  to  meet  in  his  office  with  him.  The  letters  are  on  file 
in  my  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  your  answef  to  this,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  have  just  stated  what  I  told  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Kyan, 
we  wired  and  told  him  practically  the  same  that  we  told  Mr.  Reed, 
and  further  stated  that  we  did  not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  to 
name  the  board  of  directors  at  that  time ;  but  I  signed  the  letter  to 
him  as  president. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  a  board  of  directors  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  particular  object  in  refusing? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Only  this,  that  we  were  nine  men  representing  the 
large  part  of  the  logging  industry,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
up  to  me  to  commit  these  other  men,  who  live  in  various  districts,  to 
putting  their  names  down  until  I  had  their  consent,  and  I  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  any  more  justified  in  asking  us  the  person- 
nel of  our  board  of  directors  at  that  time  than  I  would  be  in  asking 
him  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  if  they  had  undertaken  to  require  something 
of  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  discussed  this  subject  with  any  of  your 
directors?  I  imderstand  it  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  loggers  on  that 
day  that  you  passed  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  that  was  the  resolution  that  was  forwarded? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  was  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  never  heard  from  Mr.  Ryan  afterwards? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  he  canceled  the  cost-plus  con- 
tracts at  that  time? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  whether  he  asked  to  have  the  investiga- 
tion carried  on? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  siir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you,  Mr.  Chinn? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  that  covers  the  matter.  It  might  be  that  you 
^would  want  to  call  me  later  to  furnish  certain  of  this  correspondence 
to  which  I  have  referred. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Well,  you  have  read  practically  the  letters  that  are  in 
the  file  there,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  only  in  regard  to  this  Siems-Carey  contract,  but 
the  correspondence  on  these  other  subjects  is  all  on  file  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  might  state  that  Gen.  Disque  is  (|uoted  in  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  Oregonian  immediately  subsequent,  or  shortly 
subsequent  to  our  sending  this  resohition,  stating  that  he  did  not 
know  who  the  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers'  Bureau  was.  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  and  registered  the  letter  asking  him  if  he  was  correitly 
quoted.    I  nevt  r  received  any  reply. 

Mr.  Ma  GEE.  How  long  had  he  been  on  the  coast  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  just  before  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Chinn.  What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Magek.  How  long  had  Gen.  Disque  been  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Chinn.  This  was  after  the  armistice.  You  mean  when  did  he 
come  here? 

Mr.  Frear.  He  said  he  didn't  appear  in  that  list. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  simply  asked  how  long  Gen.  Disque  had  lx»'*n  <m  the 
coast  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  believe  I  know.  He  had  been  here  for  ^onie 
time. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  leave  it  rather  uncertain  in  reference'  to  yf»nr 
records.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  those 
records  that  would  show  or  tend  to  show  who  was  instnimentJil  in 
bringing  about  the  execution  of  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaiigh  Cor- 
poration contracts? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  cost-plus  contract  operations  did  cease  shortly  after 
this  or  about  that  time,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  About  the  time  of  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  they  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  this  telegram  sent  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
armistice  had  been  signed  or  before  you  learned  of  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  With  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been  signed. 

Mr.  Lea.  Nobodj^  anticipated  that  the  work  would  proceed  at  that 
time,  did  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  had  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  that  or  had  formed  any  opinion. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  as  I  understood  from  you,  referring  to  thi<  con- 
vei-sation  of  Gen.  Disque  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Siems-Carey 
contract  had  been  made  in  the  East,  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what 
contract  that  related  to.    I  simply  want  to  know 

Mr.  Chinn.  My  doubt — we  didn't  know  the  details  of  the  Sienis- 
Carey  contract  at  that  time.  No  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  on  the  coa-t 
at  that  time  had  been  told  the  absolute  details  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Lea.  Had  you  been  discussing  with  him  logging  operation^ 
or  railroad  operations? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  had  been  discussing  with  him  logging  operation-. 
which  to  our  mind  usually  conveys  the  entire  operation,  including 
railroad  construction. 
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Mr,  Lea.  So  you  are  not  able  to  state  whether  he  referred  to  the 
whole  Siems-Carey  transaction  or  just  the  logging  operations? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  because  none  of  us  had  access 
to  that  contract*  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  to  what  place  were  you  to  deliver  the  logs  that  you 
were  negotiating  for? 

Mr.  Chinn.  To  make  that  dear  to  j^ou,  Mr.  Lea,  this  transaction 
we  had  was  to  cover  the  entire  Northwest,  which  is  the  district  from 
Yaquina  Bay  to  the  British  Columbia  line,  so  it  would  be  varied. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  had  reference,  though,  to  the  meeting  in  September,  I 
believe,  when  you  considered  taking  over  the  Carey  logging  opera- 
tions— the  Siems-Carey  logging  operations. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.     Will  you  ask  your  question  again  now,  please? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  wanted  tc  know  about  what  place  you  were  to  make  de- 
livery of  logs  if  you  took  over  the  Siems-Carey  operations — that  is,* 
the  logging  oi)erations. 

ilr.  Chinx.  Well,  my  recollection — the  only  writing  we  had  cover- 
ing this  matter  is  in  the  letters  read,  which  do  not  designate  that 
point. 

Mr.  Lea.  Wasn't  the  negotiation  based  on  the  idea  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Lake  Pleasant  territory,  to  the  railroad  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  My  recollection  is,  and  I  would  want  verification  of 
this,  that  we  were  to  deliver  our  logs  onto  that  loop,  which  would  also 
be  operated  by  Siems  &  Carey.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  so  far  as  you  were  called  upon  to  perform  you 
would  have  completed  your  obligation  when  you  delivered  the  logs? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  Yes;  that  i^  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  would  be  immaterial  to  you  financially  who  operated 
the  railroad,  or  whether  or  not  it  was  operated,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
operation,  it  would  be  very  material  to  us,  the  logging  feature? 

Mr.  CinxN.  No;  the  railroad  feature. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  if  you  performed  your  obligation  when  you  deliv- 
ered your  log  to  the  railroad 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea  (continuing).  "VVhy  were  you  interested  in  who  operated 
the  railroad? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Chinn.  If  Siems  &  Carey,  for  instance,  still  continued  to 
operate  a  portion  of  that  themselves,  and  I  was,  or  some  other  logger 
over  here  operating  and  delivering  to  this  main-line  railroad,  and 
this  morning  this  operation  is  short  of  cars  and  so  am  I,  it  would 
be  natural  to  expect  that  their  own  operation  would  receive  the 
preference.  There  would  be  a  very  serious  objection,  without  going 
any  further. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  the  final  proposition  was  that  you 
take  over  the  whole  operation  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  we  never  understood  that  we  were  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  railroad. 

1^.  Lea.  No;  I  do  not  mean  the  railroad,  but  you  were  to  take 
over  the  whole  logging  operations? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  Yes;  I  believe  that  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  when  you  delivered  your  log,  regardless  of  rail- 
road operation,  you  would  have  completed  your  obligations? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  in  reference  to  the 
provision  about  the  cancellation  of  the  contract,  .whether  or  not 
you  objected  to  that? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  the  contract  that  they  proposed 
reserved  to  the  Government  the  right  to  cancel,  provided  the  opera- 
tion was  not  carried  on  satisfactorily  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  didn't  you  recognize  that  practically  every  emer- 
gency contract  made  during  the  war  contained  a  cancellation  pro- 
vision ?  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that,  but  just  to  get  an  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  understand.  My  idea  would  be  that  I  would  hate 
to  enter  into  any  such  contract,  with  the  power  of  cancellation  in 
the  hands  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  undoubtedly  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  con- 
tracts for  emergency  construction  that  provision  was  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  there  was  a  provision  of  that  character  in  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  a  practical  proposition,  whoever  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion that  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  assumed  in  their  logging  contract^ 
assumed  a  great  responsibility,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  a  hard  contract  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  think  impossible. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  to  put  up  a  bond  for  its  fulfillment  was  a  serious 
matter,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  object  to  that  condition  on  account  of  its 
being  any  unusual  condition  that  was  sought  to  be  applied  to  you 
loggers,  did  you? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  did  not  think  that  you  were  singled  out  for  any 
particular  hardship  or  handicap  different  from  other  people  in  the 
war  transactions? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  did  not,  as  I  remember  it,  think  about  whether 
we  were  singled  out  or  not.  We  didn't  like  that  provision;  that 
was  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  it  was  a  very  material  consideration,  that 
you  were  justified  in  considering.  Now,  as  I  understood  your  pn>i>- 
position,  it  was  simply  to  do  logging.  You  did  not  desire  to  do 
any  sawing  for  the  Government,  did  you? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  that  it  was  immaterial  to  you  where  the  mill  was,  or 
who  sawed  it?  I  understood  Mr.  Frear  to  question  the  witness  on 
the  assumption  that  it  involved  sawing,  and  it  was  simply  to  clear 
that  point  that  I  asked  this  question. 
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Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Frear  thought  it  in- 
-eluded  the  sawing. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  assumed  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  clears  it  up.  It  was  simply  a  proposition  that  you 
proposed  to  do  the  logging. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Just  the  logging. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  my  question:  That  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
taugh  contract  is  one  of  $25,000,000  for  250,000,000  flitches. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Within  a  period  of  18  months.  It  is  irrespective  of 
^whether  they  log  or  not,  and  they  can  get  the  logs  from  anywhere. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Provided  they  carry  out  their  contract. 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  could  get  their  logs  from  whoever  they 
<;hose. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  only  part  they  released  was  the  logging  operation, 
-which  it  was  proposed  you  people  should  take  over. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  believe  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  the  situation  is  that  while  you  agreed  as  a  general 
proposition  on  doing  this  without  compensation  when  you  learned 
the  responsibility  that  would  have  to  be  assumed,  you  did  not  feei 
Ihat  you  could  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  main  consideration  was  the  impossibility  of  un- 
<lertaking  what  Siems  and  Carey  had  undertaken. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  was  too  serious  an  operation  to  hastily  form  a  cor- 
pK)ration  and  handle  a  thing  of  that  proportion  within  the  limited 
time. 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  idea  being  based  upon  our  belief  that  selective 
logging,  which  is  particularly  specified  in  Gen.  Disque's  first  pro- 
posal, had  to  be  done,  and  this  amount  of  timber  had  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  practicability  of  selective 
logging? 

Mr.  Chinn.  This  is  purely  a  theory,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  not  an  economic  method  of  handling  logs,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  It  could  only  be  justified  on  the  theory  of  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  are  your  particular  duties  in  reference  to  the 
manufacturing  company  with  which  you  are  associated?  You  are 
•connected  with  a  mill,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  I  simply  log.  This  northwest  is  a  little  bit 
•different  from  any  other  lumbering  district,  I  think,  in  the  United 
States,  in  so  far  as  the  logging  operations  and  the  milling  operations, 
to  a  large  extent,  are  conducted  absolutely  separately  one  from  the 
other. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  see. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  logs  are  logged,  the  timber,  usually  not  by  the 
logger,  put  into  a  common  mariket  such  as  Puget  Sound,  and  towed 
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to  the  different  destinations,  where  they  are  sold  to  the  sawmills 
who  cut  them  up  and  market  the  lumber.  That  distinction,  I  be- 
lieve, is  one  which  you  should  remember. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  reason  you  did  not  furnish  any  spruce  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  was  simply  because  you  were  not  logging  in 
a  spruce  section. 

Mr.  Ciii2sN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  you  had  had  spruce  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  your 
getting  a  market  from  the  Government  of  all  you  had,  was  there,  or 
any  other  logger?  , 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  was  no  limit  on  the  amount  that  would  be  received 
at  any  time  during  the  war? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  the  main  feature  was 
that  it  was  short  and  they  wanted  all  they  could  get  of  the  desired 
quality. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  it  was  more  practicable  for  the  logging  men  to  pro- 
duce the  logs  where  they  were  carrying  on  their  operations  than  it 
was  to  leave  their  own  scene  of  operations  and  go  off  some  place 
else  to  operate. 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  It  was.  The  only  thing  was  the  fact  that  he  might 
be  commandeered,  as  suggested  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  then  he  would  have  his  forest  subjected  to  selective 
logging,  which  was  objectionable,  I  presume,  to  everv  logger,  wasn^ 
it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  the  reason  that  he  would  be  commandeered 
would  be  because  his  forest  contained  no  essential  material  and* 
therefore,  they  would  probably  lay  idle  until  he  returned  to  his 
original  occupation. 

Mr.  Lea.  He  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  operations? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Lea.  Were  you  in  any  danger  of  that? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  produce  any  spruce.  I  produced  shipbuild- 
ing timbers,  that  is,  logs  that  were  cut  for  timbers. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  you  were  performing  a  service  for  the  Government 
during  the  war? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  is  the  capacity  of  your  logging  operations 
as  conducted  last  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  capacity  is  about  20,000,000  feet  a  year.  Last 
year  I  think  we  got  in  about  16,000,000  or  18,000,000. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  figuring  on  the  cost  of  a  railroad  I  believe  you  said 
60-pound  rails. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  are  they  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Sixty-pound  is  selling  for,  I  think,  about  $60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lea.  New  or  secondhand? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  relayers,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  coast  market,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  know  about  what  the  new  price  is? 

Mr.  Chinn.  For  new  rails? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chinn.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  are  approximately  105  tons  to  the  mile,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Chinn.  It  varies  with  the  weight  per  yard. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is,  of  60-pound  rail  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  know.    I  guess 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  you  are  going  to  put  those  in  your  figures,  anyway, 
that  you  are  going  to  hand  in  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  you  will  estimate  those  separately — ^the  rails  and  the 
ties? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  the  small  metal  to  go  with  the  rails? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Spikes,  etc. ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  what  way  did  you  find  that  the  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh  people  were  violating  the  wage  schedule? 

Mr.  Chinn.  By  reports  coming  to  our  employment  office  through 
men  who  had  worked  there  largely. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  of  that  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  the  schedule  had  been  violated? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  specifically  did  you  find  out  the  facts? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  had  our  employment  manager  inquire  of  these 
men  and  get  their  statements  of  the  wages  received  on  the  Siems- 
Carey  work. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  about  how  many  men  did  you  interview  or  get 
statements  from  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  did  not  get  a  great  many.  These  instances  came 
up  singly  and  in  small  groups,  and  these  were  reported. 

Mr.  Lea.  But,  as  near  as  you  can  place  it,  about  how  many  men 
were  there  that  made  reports? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Ten  or  fifteen,  I  guess,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  Do  you  remember  about  what  date  the  first  plans  were 
made? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  Did  you  temporarily  stop  that  practice  or  not? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Of  getting  these  complaints? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes;  we  did,  altogether. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  complaints  ceasSi? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No;  we  stopped  getting  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  Oh,  I  see.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did  continue 
to  violate  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chinn.  We  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  haven't  the  specific  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Chinn.  No,  any  more  than  the  experience  of  ffenoral  loggers 
who  complained  continually  during  the  operation  of  the  Siems-Carey 
contract. 

Mr.  Lea.  With  whom  did  you  take  up  the  matter? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Maj.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Lea.  Who  is  he? 
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Mr.  Chinn.  He  had  an  office  in  the  Smith  building,  and  I  think 
he  represented  the  Government,  or  the  Spruce  Production  Division, 
on  the  Siems-Carey  contract.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Lea.  Was  this  railroad  work  or  logging  work  about  which  the 
complaint  was  made? 

Mr.  Chinn.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  both. 

Mr.  Lea.  What  did  Maj.  Sawyer  say? 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  said  he  would  take  it  up  and  that  the  practice 
would  be  stopped,  and  I  am  sure  he  endeavored  in  every  possible  way 
to  see  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Lea.  You  believe  he  acted  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  why  did  you  want  the  Siems-Carey  contract  can- 
celled ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  one  reason  was  that  we  thought  there  was 
already  sufficient  machinery  in  the  Northwest  here  to  produce  all 
the  raw  material  that  was  necessary  for  the  Government's  require- 
ments, and  that,  as  suggested  in  Gen.  Disque's  letter,  to  have  new 
equipment  manufactured  and  put  into  service  would  exist  to  our 
detriment  after  the  war.  And  to  make  that  clear  to  you  I  would 
say  that  during  the  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  the  war  the  one  dis- 
turbing element  in  this  market  here  was  the  fact  that  we  continu- 
ally overproduced  because  there  was  too  much  capacity  here. 

Mr.  Lea.  So  it  would  be  really  better  for  the  industry  not  to 
be  oversupplied  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes.  We  always  had  been  oversupplied,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  our  resource  was  being  wasted  without  bring- 
ing commensurate  return  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  property. 

Mr.  Lea.  To  a  certain  extent  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Siems-Carey  people  and  the  other  loggers,  wasn't  there  1? 
I  do  not  mean  in  any  dishonorable  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Well,  the  conflict  as  to  what? 

Mr.  Lea.  With  the  prospect  of  being  competitors,  you  mi^ht 
say,  in  the  market.  They  were  to  a  degree  interlopers  in  an  in- 
dustry to  which  they  were  strangers. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  would  think  that  expressed  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  I  want  to  get  clearly  in  my  mind  this  right 
of  cancellation  provision  of  the  contract  to  which  you  objected. 
Did  you  object  because  this  right  of  cancellation  was  m  the  Siems- 
Carey- Kerbaugh  Corporation? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  get  you  just  clearly. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  said  you  objected  to  the  cancellation  provision  in 
the  contract.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  or  not  the  lo^rers 
would  object  to  a  cancellation  provision  in  a  contract  with  the  Uot- 
emment? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  T  wanted  to  get  at.  Now,  will  you  state 
whether  that  was  the  point  of  objection  to  the  cancellation  provision; 
was  it  that  instead  oi  the  power  to  cancel  the  contract  being  in  the 
Government 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Under  the  contract  which  was  offered  to  you  the  power 
of  cancellation  would  be  in  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  loggers,  from  the  impression 
I  get  here,  would  have  objected  to  entering  into  a  contract  where  the 
Government  had  the  power  of  cancellation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  do  not  think  so. ' 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  as  I  understand  from  your  testimony,  you  con- 
tend that  there  were  sufficient  mills  upon  the  coast  functioning,  and 
sufficient  machinery  in  those  mills  and  available,  to  produce  all  the 
spruce  that  the  Government  could  possibly  need  in  the  production  of 
airplanes,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  believe  that  to  be  true  •  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  your  position  is  if  the  Government  did  not 
or  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  mills  here  it 
had  the  power  to  commandeer  the  properties  and  operate  them  just 
exactly  as  it  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  consequently  no  necessity  existed  at  all  to 
bring  in  a  corporation  composed  of  persons  from  States  far  distant, 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  corporation  to  come  in  here  and  run  an 
organization  entirely  independent  of  the  mills  upon  the  coast  and 
the  men  who  operated  them  and  who  were  familiar,  from  their  own 
experience,  with  the  industry? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  is  our  position  exactly. 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  same  thing  applies  to  equipment  that  does  to 
mills,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  same  thing  applies  to  logging  equipment  that 
does  to  mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  with  your  knowledge,  state  whether  or  not 
you  believe  that  the  loggers,  as  well  as  the  mills,  could  have  supplied 
all  the  products  that  would  have  been  necessary  provided  you  had 
had  the  same  opportunities  that  were  given  to  these  people  who  were 
brought  in  here. 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  were  given  the  extra  employment  of  the 
28,000  men  and  you  were  given  all  the  priorities  and  the  special 
advantages  that  were  given  to  these  people  who  were  given  the 
special  contracts? 

Mr.  CiiiNN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  now,  you  may  have  misunderstood  my  question, 
but  I  intended  it  to  apply  to  the  contract  as  finally  offered  by  the 
Government,  in  which  they  offered  to  deal  directly  with  the  loggers, 
and  which  contained  a  cancellation  provision.  Now,  to  that  pro- 
vision did  you  have  any  objection? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  don't  understand  that  the  Government  ever  made 
us  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  from  the  correspondence  read  here,  the 
agreement  was  to  cancel  the  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  so  far 
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as  the  logging  was  concerned  and  to  give  it  all  to  you  folks.  Now, 
that  contract  would  carry  a  cancellation  provision.  Now,  when  that 
was  turned  over  to  the  Government  did  you  then  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that  feature  of  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  haven't  that  file  here.  If  I  could  have  it,  I  think 
we  could  read  Gen.  Bisque's  letter  and  get  the  exact  wording  of  that 
feature.    The  stenographer  has  it. 

Mr.  Lea.  However,  if  that  was  the  situation,  that  feature  would 
not  be  objectionable,  assuming  that  the  Government  would  exercise 
the  right? 

Mr.  Chinn.  The  letter,  I  believe,  states  that  Siems-Carey-Ker- 
baugh  would  have  the  right  to  cancel 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  the  first  negotiation,  yes ;  but  the  second,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  leave  the  right  to  the  Government  to  exercise  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Lea.  They  didn't  ask  you  to  assiune  any  responsibility  that 
was  not  assumed  by  the  Siems-Carev-Kerbaugh  Co.  in  their  contract, 
did  they?  I  am  not  finding  any  fault,  understand.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  taking  the  course  you  did. 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  don't  know  that  they  did. 
.    Mr.  Lea.  I  don't  understand  that  they  did,  but  they  made  you 
practically  the  same  proposition,  and  there  were  reasons  that  I  can 
readily  see  why  you  would  not  want  to  assume  that  responsibility. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  inquire  and  see  if  you  are  right.  Whereabouts, 
in  any  of  the  contracts,  do  you  find  a  provision  that  t\\^  Sieui>- 
Caroy-Kerbaugh  Co.  were  required  to  log  500,000,000  feet  of  logs 
in  one  year? 

Mr.  Chinn.  I  never  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  not  any  such  contract,  is  there? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  contract  that  was  offered  to  you  by  CoL 
Disque  ? 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Col.  Disque  was  the  Government  here,  wasn't  he  i 

Mr.  Chinn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  when  you  talk  about  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment constantly,  it  means  dealing  with  CoL  Disque,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  He  was  their  representative  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  there  was  no  condition  of  cancellation  suggested 
in  that  contract;  it  was  the  suggestion  of  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cution itself  to  you,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Chinn.  That  was  our  point. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  500,000,000  had  been  the  only  one  that  wa-? 
offered  to  you,  outside  of  tlie  cancellation 

Mr.  Chinx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes:  but  that  contract  required  250,000,000  flit4*hes, 
which  meant  500,000,000  logs,  so  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  had  as- 
sumed that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Frear.  Bv  what  witness  have  we  had  evidence  vet  that  will 
show  that  250,000,000  f ;  ot  of  fliti  hes  in  18  months  meaiis  500.000,00^) 
feet  of  logs  in  12  months? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  say,  one  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  testified  that. 
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Mr.  Chinn.  I  think  you  have  that,  possibly,  in  the  record.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Scott  would  probably  be  a  good  witness,  if  satisfactory — 
whom  you  had  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  we  had  this  afternoon,  I  think,  was  in  reference 
to — well,  this  morning,  it  was  a  different  proposition  I  had  in  mind. 

Do  you  know  the  relation  between  these  flitches  and  the  logs? 

Mr.  Ciii:n^\  I  think  Mr.  Lightner  can  explain  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  he  did  explain  this  morning. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lightner.  That  is 

Mr.  Frear.  We  will  just  ask  Mr.  Lightner. 

Mr.  Lightner.  That  is  right — if  you  study  that  little  paper  I 
gave  this  morning,  it  is  right  in  there,  on  the  actual  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the 

Mr.  Lightner.  I  think,  35  per  cent,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of 
the  No.  1  logs,  they  get  flitches  out  of. 

I  said  this  morning  I  thought  it  would  take  about  a  billion  feet 
to  produce  that,  to  fill  that  contract — a  billion  feet  of  logs.  Mr. 
Scott  says  750, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  log,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  L.  0.  HOETON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Frear.) 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Horton  ? 

Mr.  Horton.  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Horton.  I  am  a  logger. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  been,  I  presume,  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Horton.  We  have  been  logging  about  four  years;  conducted 
a  mill  before  that  here. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  particularly  about  that  conversa- 
tion between  Col.  Disque  and  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Chinn,  in  which  Mr.  Chinn  stated  that  you  were  one  of  the  directors 
and  present  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ? 

Mr.  Horton.  In  Portland  in  the  Yeon  Building. 

Mr.  Magee.  About  what  date? 

Mr.  Horton.  Well,  it  was  in  August.  I  could  not  tell  you  just 
what  date. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  1918? 

Mr.  Horton.  1918;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  state  just  what  Col.  Disque 
said  at  that  meeting  in  reference  to  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corpo- 
ration contracts? 

Mr.  Horton.  The  question  came  up  in  regard  to  logging  and  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract,  and  Col  Disque  said  that  the  con- 
tract was  not  made  by  him,  but  came  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Did  he  state  at  that  meeting  that  it  was  entered  into- 
at  Washington  over  his  head? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the  expression. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Chinn? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  impression  did  you  get  as  to  whether  or  not  CoL 
Disque  was  in  favor  or  against  this  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract  t 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  favorable  to  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  What? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  thought  he  was  favorable  to  Siems-Carey. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  got  the  impression  that  he  was  favorable  to  giving 
them  the  contract,  or  did  you  get  the  impression  that  he  was  offering 
some  excuse,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  the  entering  into  of  the 
contract  with  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  Corporation? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  could  not  read  the 
general's  mind. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  asking  what  impression  you  got,  if  any? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Well,  my  impression  was  that  he  was  favorable  to  the- 
contract  with  the  Siems-Carey. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  then,  why  should  he  state  that  it  was  entered 
into  at  Washington  over  his  head  ? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Well,  that  was  in  reply  to  questions  that  came  up 
in  reference  to  our  dealing  with  the  Spruce  Production  Bureau — or 
Spruce  Production  Corporation. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  cancellation  of  the 
Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  cairt  recall  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  the  agreement  was  to  cancel  the  other  contracts^ 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  don't  remember  whether  there  was  anything  said 
about  this  contract,  or  not? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  I  understand  it,  this  Siems-Carey-Kerbaugh  contract 
was  approved  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  who,  of  course,  were 
over  the  head  of  Gen.  Disque.  Did  vou  understand  that  he  was 
calling  attention  to  that  fact,  or  that  he  was  repudiating  that  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  No,  I  didn't  get  that  meaning  of  it.  I  got  thb 
meaning,  that  the  contract  was  made  in  Washington  and  forwarded 
to  Maj.  Disque  for  execution,  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lea.  Tliat  is  all. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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